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GRAHAM LUSK 


The Journal records with deep regret the death of Graham Lusk 
on July 18, 1932, at the age of 66 years. Professor Lusk was for 
many years, and up to the time of his death, President of The 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, Inc., and a member of the Edi¬ 
torial Committee of the Journal. The loss of this colleague who 
has, during a period of more than forty years, exemplified in his 
career the finest traditions of research and the highest ideals of 
academic life will be keenly felt wherever the physiological sciences 
are recognized. 

After the completion of an imdergraduate course at the School 
of Mines of Columbia University, which afforded him an excellent 
training in chemistry, Lusk proceeded to Munich to begin the 
advanced study of physiology under the guidance of Carl von 
Voit. There he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University. The years spent in the environment of this 
vigorous teacher left an indelible impression upon the young 
pupil; and he delighted on all suitable occasions to refer with 
characteristic enthusiasm and reverence to Voit’s influence and 
contributions to the science of physiology. 

Dr. Lusk began his independent career as a teacher of physiology 
and an investigator in the field of nutrition in 1891 at the Medical 
School of Yale University where he was rapidly advanced to the 
rank of a full professor. In 1895 he joined the staff of the Uni¬ 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York City,— 
an institution with which his distinguished father. Dr. William T. 
Lusk, had been affiliated. In 1909 Dr. Graham Lusk became 
Professor of Physiology at Cornell University M^edical College in 
New York City, a post from which he retired in June, 1932. 
For many years he served as Scientific Director of the Russell 
Sage Institute of Pathology. He was active in the formation 
and support of the Harvey Society and the Society for Experi¬ 
mental Biology and Medicine. 

Those who knew Dr. Lusk most intimately will cherish the 
memory not only of what he achieved for science and education 
but also of a lovable and charming personality. To those who 
were close to him, his friendship was a priceless treasure. 




MAXIMUM ROTATIONS AND CORRELATION OF DISUB- 
STITUTED ACETIC ACIDS CONTAINING 
A METHYL GROUP 

By P. a. LEVENE and R. E. MARKER 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Iristitute for Medical Research^ 

New York) 

(Received for publication, June 20, 1932) 

In a recent article^ the rotations of members of homologous 
series of disubstituted propionic, butyric, and valeric acids were 
compared (each containing the substituting alkyl groups on the 
terminal carbon atom, and one of the groups attached to the 
asymmetric carbon atom being a methyl group). The starting 
member was levo-3-methyl-3-ethylpropionic acid. The values 
of the rotations of the members of the homologous acids pro¬ 
gressively increased towards the right. Similar changes were 
observed in the members of the derivatives of the configuration- 
ally related butyric and valeric acids and in the configurationally 
related propyl carbinols and propyl chlorides derived from the 
homologous members of the levo-3-methyl-3-ethylpropionic acids. 
These observations seemed to point to the possibility of formulat¬ 
ing a general conclusion to the effect that the direction of the 
change in rotations of consecutive members is the same for all 
configurationally related homologous series. At the time of that 
publication^ the maximum values of the rotations of the members 
of the homologous series of the corresponding substituted acetic 
acids were not yet known. Hence, several members of this series 
have been resolved until further increase in their rotation was not 
obtainable by the methods available at present. The results are 
given in Table I, in which, for comparison, the rotations of the 
corresponding members of the acids previously studied are also 
given. 

From Table I it may be seen that the values of the rotation of 

* Levene, P. A., and Marker, R. E., J, Biol, Chem,, 96, 153 (1932). 
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Molecular Rotations of Configurationally Related Aliphatic Acids Containing a Methyl Group on the Assymetric 

Carbon Atom^ [Af j“ {Homogeneous) 
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Disubstituted Acetic Acids 
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the members of the substituted acetic acid series progressively 
increase to the left, contrary to the conduct of the members of the 
other series. Thus the rule of the correlation of the conjurations 
of homologous series by the direction of the change of rotation of 
consecutive members is limited to those series in which the func¬ 
tional group is attached to a carbon atom located at a distance 
from the asymmetric carbon atom. In fact, the older observa¬ 
tions on the a-thiol and a-sulfo acids already pointed towards the 
possibility that in two configurationally related homologous series,^ 
the change in rotation of consecutive members may have a different 
direction when the series differ in the character of a functional 
group attached directly to the asymmetric carbon atom. From 
theoretical considerations, such a state of affairs is readily under¬ 
standable. If, as m the previous conmninication, the contribu¬ 
tions of the two groups are designated by the letters A and B, 

Ri 

I 

H—C—Z (B) 

1 

(A) 

and if it is assumed that in consecutive members both values 
increase numerically, then in the visible part of the spectrum the 
change of the direction of rotation of the consecutive members 
will depend upon whether A or B fumidies the higher contribu¬ 
tion. Thus, if we take the case of two acids 

COOH (A) COOH (A) 

I 1 

H—C—OH (B) H—0—Cl (B) 

I I 

CH, CH, 

I II 

and assume that the numerical values of each increase in consecu¬ 
tive members, then the direction of the change wiU depend upon 
whether A or B furnishes the major contribution. Thus, assum¬ 
ing that in both I and II the —COOH group has a dextrorotatory 
and B a levorotatory contribution and that in I the major contri¬ 
bution is fumidied by A, and in II by B, the changes in I may be 
to the right and in II to the left. 
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Disubstituted Acetic Acids 


In addition to the data on the maxiiaum rotation of the members 
of the disubstituted acetic acids, the present article contains addi¬ 
tional evidence towards the correlation of the configurations of the 
series of disubstituted acetic and propionic acids. 

TABLE n 

Correlation of Methyl-n-Propylpropionic Add to Methyl-n-Propylacetic Add^ 
[M]“ {Homogeneous) (Not Maximum Rotations) 

CHs CHs CHj 

1 1 t 

HC—CHjCOOH -> HC—CHjCOa HC—CHjCJONHs 

1 1 

CjH, (») CaH, (») 

+1.0* -1.3 


OHjt CHa 

1 1 

HO—COOH HC— coa HC—CONHs -» HC—CN 

I 1 I . 1 

C,H 7 {«) C,H,(n) C,H 7 (n) C,H 7 (n). 

-6.8 -4.6 -6.7t -13.4 

*For intermediate steps, see Levene, P. A,, and Marker, R. E., J. 
Biol. Chem., 91, 77 (1931). 

tLevene, P. A., and Mikeska, L. A., J. Biol. Chem., 84, S71 (1929). 
jin alcohol. 

The evidence thus far fumidied is the following: (1) 3-Methyl- 
S-etibylpropionic acid has been correlated with the corresponding 
acetic add by the syntheds of 4-methyl-4-ethylbutyric acid from 

2- methyl-2-ethyl-lTbromoethane to which then was correlated 

3- methyl-S-ethylpropionic acid, (2) 3-Methyl-3-n-butylpropionic 
add has been correlated with the corresponding acetic acid by 


GsPi7 (a) 
+1.9 


+4.1 

OH, 

1 

HC3—OH.NH, 

I 

C,H7 («) 
+3.7t 
7 


OH, 


CHj 
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the 2-methyl-2-ra-butyl-l-aminoethajies derived from them. (3) 
3-Methyl-3-n-propylpropionic acid has now been correlated with 
the acetic acid series by the set of reactions given in Table II. 

Thus, three members of the acetic acid series have been 
correlated by direct chemical methods with the corresponding 
members of the propionic acid series. Hence, it is justified to 
conclude that the l%her members of the two series given in the 
first and second columns of Table I also are configurationally 
related. It thus follows that the increase in rotation of the consec¬ 
utive members follows a different direction in each of these two 
series. Work is now in progress to determine which group in 
each series is responsible for the direction of rotation in the 
visible part of the spectrum. 

EXFEBIMlSNTAIi 

Methylethylacetic Acid —^The inactive acid was prepared by the 
malonic ester synthesis. This was resolved by means of its brucine 
salt from water as described by Marckwald.* The maximum 
value of the rotation was the same as that reported by him, [M]“ = 
-flS” (homogeneous). 

Levo-MethyUn-Propylacetic Acid —The inactive acid was dis¬ 
solved in boiling acetone and an equivalent weight of quinine was 
added. After eighteen recrystallizations, the rotation of the free 
acid reached a constant value. B.p. 96® at 15 mm. D ^ = 0.920. 
nf = 1.4117. 

[“iS = ° -18.4°; [Mlg _ -21.4‘’0biomogeneouB) 

4.025 mg. substance: 9,200 mg. CO» and 3.835 mg. H 2 O 
C»Hi20a. Calculated. 0 62.0, H 10.4 
116.1 Found. » 62.3, 10.7 

0.063 gm. substance: 5.45 cc. 0.1 irNaOH (titration, phenolpMhalein). 
Calculated, 5.43 cc. 

* Levo-Methyhn-Butylacetic Acid—The inactive acid was dissolved 
in hot 66 per cent acetone and an equivalent weight of cinchonidine 
added. After eight recrystallizations from 66 per cent acetone 

®Marckwald, W., Ber. chem. (7es., 37, 1045, 1048 (1904). 
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Disubstituted Acetic Acids 


the rotation of the free acid reached a constant value. B.p. 106“ 
at 5 mm. D ^ = 0.909. = 1.4189. 

[«]“ = 1 “ -18.7°;[M]” = -24.3° (homogeneous) 

3.980 mg. substance; 9.490 mg. CO 2 and 3.920 mg. H 2 O 
C7Hi 402. Calculated. C 64.6, H 10.8 

130.1 Found. ‘‘ 65.0, 11.0 

0.1030 gm. substance: 7.86 cc. O.lNNaOH (titration, pbenolphthalein). 
Calculated, 7.92 cc. 

Levo-MethyUrirHeptylacetic Acid —The inactive acid was dis¬ 
solved in boiling acetone and an equivalent weight of cinchonidine 
was added. After twelve recrystallizations the rotation of the 
free acid reached a constant value. B.p. 115° at 1 mm. D 
0.895. nf = 1.4312. 

—14 26® 

W”“ fx^89 5 “ (homogeneous) 

5.430 mg. substance: 14.020 mg. CO 2 and 5.770 mg, H 2 O 
CX 0 H 20 O 2 . Calculated. C 69.7, H 11.6 
172.16 Found. “ 70.4, ** 11.8 

0.146 gm. substance: 8.55 cc. 0.1 N NaOH (titration, pbenolphthalein). 
Calculated, 8.49 cc. 

Dextro-MethyUn-Decylacetic Add —The inactive acid was dis¬ 
solved in boiling acetone and an equivalent weight of cinchonidine 
was added. It was allowed to crystallize in a refrigerator at 
—10°. After ten recrystallizations there was no change in the 
rotation of the free acid. The total was treated with hydrochloric 
acid, extracted with ether, purified through its sodium salt, then 
distffled. B.p. 150° at 1 mm. D ^ 0.884. = 1.4395. 

“ i^O 8^84 “ +12.86®;+27.5® (homogeneous) 

4.116 mg. substance: 11.085 mg. OO 2 and 4.555 mg. H 2 O 
C 18 H 26 O 2 . Calculated. C 72.8, H 12.2 

214.2 Found. “ 73.4, “ 12.4 

0.137 gm. substance: 6.46 cc, 0.1 n NaOH (titration, pbenolphthalein). 
Calculated, 6.40 cc. 
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Dextro-B-Metkyl-t-Aminopentane—25 gm. of 2-propylbutyTic 
acid-4, [M]p® = +1.01° (homogeneous), were converted into the 
amide as previously described.* 

18 gm. of bromine were dissolved in 60 gm. of potassimn hydrox¬ 
ide in 1 liter of water. This solution was poured onto 20 gm. of 
amide. The naixture was heated on the steam bath for 1 hour, 
then steam-distilled. The distillate was acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, extracted with ether, the concentrate then made 
alkaline, and the amine extracted with ether. B.p. 64° at 90 mm. 
D X = 0.763. 

[«]“ = “ +4.09°; [M]“ - +4.13" (homogeneous) 

3.280 mg. substance: 8.550 mg. CO 2 and 4.395 mg. H 2 O 
CeHifiN. Calculated. C 71.2, H 14.9 
101.12 Found. 71.1, 15.0 


3 Levene, P. A., and Marker, R, E., J. Biol, Chem,, 91,77 (1931). 





THE RIBOSEPHOSPHORIC ACID FROM XANTHYLIC 

ACID. II 

By P. a. LEVENE and STANTON A. HARRIS 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research^ 

New York) 

(Received for publication, June 20, 1932) 

In a previous communication^ it was shown that the ribose- 
phosphoric acid obtained from xanthylic acid and hence from 
guanylic acid was different from 5-ribosephosphoric acid derived 
from inosinic acid. Furthermore, it was found by Levene and 
Tipson^ that guanosine and therefore xanthosine possess the fur- 
anoside structure. Thus only two structures should be con¬ 
sidered for the new ribosephosphoric acid; namely, the one with 
the phosphoric acid residue in position (2) and that in position 
(3). In the present communication conclusive evidence is fur¬ 
nished in favor of the latter structure (II). 

H OH H OH 


\/ \/ 



I II 


The methylation method was first chosen for the purpose of 
establishing the structure of the new ribosephosphoric acid. After 

* Levene, P. A., and Harris, S. A., J. Biol. Chem., 9B, 755 (1932). 

* Levene, P. A., and Tipson, R. S., J. Biol. Chem., 97, 491 (1982). 
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Ribosephosphoric Acid. II 


the methylation was accomplished, two alternative methods a 
priori were available for establishing the position of the phosphoric 
acid. 

The first method was the removal of the phosphoric acid with 
subsequent isolation of the methylated normal riboside. The 
structure of the dimethylriboside, depending upon the position of 
the phosphoric acid residue, should be either III or IV. Only 
substance III can yield an optically active dimethyltrihydroxy- 
glutaric acid. 

H OCH 3 H OCHa 


HCOH 


HCOCHa 

I 

HCOCHa 

0 

HCOH 

j 

j 

HCOCHa 


HCOCHa 

1 

CHa 


I 

CHa- 

III 


IV 


The second method was the oxidation of the methylated ribose¬ 
phosphoric acid to the corresponding phosphorylated trihydroxy- 
glutaric acid. Only one (V) of the two possible acids could be 
optically active. 


COOH 

OCHa 

/ 

HC—0—P==0 

\ 

OCHa 

HCOCH, 

I 

HCOCHa 

1 

COOH 


COOH 

I 

HCOCHa 
I OCHa 

I / 

HC—0—P=0 

OCHa 

HCOCHa 

I 

COOH 

VI 


However, neither of these two methods yielded satisfactory 
results. The failure of the first was due to the unexpected resist- 
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ance of the phosphoric acid residue towards the hydrols^tic action of 
hydrogen or hydroxyl ions, so that it was not possible to obtain 
a satisfactory rield of tbe methylated sugar. 

The second method was also found unsatisfactory. By the 
milder oxidation with nitric acid, the expected dimethyltrihy- 
droxyglutaric acid was not obtained. More rigorous oxidation was 
then attempted. It was expected that this procedure might lead 
to simultaneous dephosphorylation and oxidation of the dimethyl- 
ribose. Either mesodimethyltartaric acid, in case of VII, or 
methox 3 Ttnalonic acid, in case of VIII, should be formed. The 

H OCH, 


0 

HC-0—P—OCH, 

OCH, 0 

HCOCH, 

I 

HCOCH, 

I 

CH,- 

VII 

H OCH, 


COOH 

I 

HCOCH, 

I 

HCOCH, 

I 

COOH 


HCOCH, 

0 

HC-0—P—OCH, 0 

I \ 

1 OCH, 

HCOCH, 

1 

nw.-1 


COOH COOH COOH 

I I I 

HCOCH, H,C—OCH, -> COOH 

I 

COOH 


VIII 

latter substance would be expected to form methylglycolic acid, 
which perhaps could be oxidized into oxalic acid. Indeed, oxalic 
acid was the only substance which could be identified among the 
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Ribosephosphoric Acid. II 


products of the reaction. Thus, by this method indirect evidence 
was secured in support of II. The evidence, however, was not 
conclusive. 

In view of the unsatisfactory results obtained by both of these 
methods, it was decided to resort to the reduction of the d-ribose- 
phosphoric acid to the corresponding d-ribitolphosphoric acid. 
Again one of two alternative possibilities was envisaged, depend¬ 
ing upon the structure of the new ribosephosphoric acid. 

Substance I should lead to an optically active ribitolphosphoric 
acid, IX, whereas substance II should form an optically inactive 
derivative, X. 


CHsOH 

OH 

/ 

HO—0—P=0 
OH 

HCOH 

I 

HCOH 

I 

CHsOH 

IX 


CHsOH 

I 

HCOH 


OH 

HC—O—P=0 

\ 

OH 


HCOH 

I 

CHsOH 

X 


Two methods available for the reaction were: the reduction by 
means of sodium amalgam and the catalsdic reduction by hydrogen 
in the presence of platinic oxide (reagent of Roger Adams). In a 
preliminary way, both methods were tested on hexose-3-phosphate. 
In this case more satisfactory results were obtained by the amal¬ 
gam reduction. On the other hand, in the case of d-ribosephos- 
phoric acid, the catalytic method gave a better yield of a purer 
material which proved to be the inactive ribitolphosphoric acid 
which consequently had the structure X. The optical activity 
was tested both in aqueous solution and in a solution of sodium 
borate. Thus, the structure of the new ribosephosphoric acid is 
definitely established as d-ribose-3-phosphoric acid (II). 

BXPEBIMENTAIi 

Methylation of Ribosephosphoric Add —A solution containing 
26 gm. of barium ribosephosphate was treated with dilute sulfuric 
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acid until no test for barium or sulfate was obtainable. This solu¬ 
tion was then shaken with a slight excess of silver oxide (16.6 gm.). 
The silver salt was precipitated by adding an equal volume of 
methyl alcohol. The precipitate was washed with methyl alco¬ 
hol and ether and dried to constant weight over phosphorus pen- 
toxide in a vacuum desiccator. The yield of silver salt was 22.5 
gm. or 72 per cent of the theoretical. 

25 gm. of the dry silver salt were treated with 960 cc. of reagent 
methyl alcohol containing 8.5 gm. of hydrogen chloride. This 
gave a solution of ribosephosphoric acid containing approximately 
0.5 per cent of hydrogen chloride. This solution was allowed to 
stand for 9 days at 50° and 4 days at 58°, after which it was filtered 
and neutralized with dry silver oxide. No appreciable amount of 
phosphoric acid was liberated at 50°, but after 4 additional days 
at 58°, it was found that 17 per cent of the phosphorus had been 
hydrolyzed. Enough silver oxide was used to form the silver 
salt of the phospho-n-methylriboside. The solution containing 
the precipitated silver salt was evaporated to one-half its volume. 
It was then treated with a total of 23 cc. of methyl iodide and 
heated on a steam bath for 2 hours. The silver halides were re¬ 
moved by filtration and thoroughly washed with methyl alcohol. 
The filtrate, containing the methyl ester of the phospho-r^-methyl- 
riboside, was evaporated to a thick syrup. This syrup was taken 
up in 35 cc. of methyl iodide and 15 cc. of methyl alcohol. Methy- 
lation started spontaneously on the addition of silver oxide. The 
material was methylated and remethylated once by the Purdie 
process. 

After completion of the methylation the silver oxide and silver 
iodide were filtered off and extracted five times with boiling chloro¬ 
form. The chloroform solution was dried over sodium sulfate 
and concentrated to a syrup under reduced pressure. On distilla¬ 
tion a forerun was obtained, distilling at 65° at 0.5 mm. pressure 
and weighing 3.5 gm. Judging from analytical data, it consisted 
of methylated phosphoric acid and methylated ribose. The 
remainder distilled at 128-“133° under 0.1. mm. pressure. The 
yield was 5.1 gm. The refractive index of the methylated product 
from the higher boiling fraction was = 1.4498. 

The specific rotation was as follows: 


la] 


28 

D 


-1.76j5* X 100 ^ 
5.13 X 2 
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The substance had the composition of dimethylphosphodi- 
methyl-?i-methylriboside. 

5.480 mg. substance; 8.109 mg. COj and 3.520 mg. HjO 
5.564 “ “ 21.800 “ Agl 

4.372 “ “ 31.240 “ ammonium phosphomolybdate 

CioHjiOsP. Calculated. C 40.00, H 7.00, OCHs 51.6, P 10.32 
Pound. “ 40.36, “ 7.19, “ 61.81, “ 10.87 

Dephosphorylation JSxperiments 

Two 0.1 gm. samples of the fully methylated phosphoribose were 
dissolved in 25 cc. of water containing respectively 2 molecular 
equivalents of hydrochloric acid and sodium hydroxide. Small 
portions were sealed in test-tubes and heated in an oil bath at 140®. 
At stated intervals the amount of free phosphorus was determined 
by the Kuttner-Cohen® method. After 2| hours the acid solution 
was found to be 99 per cent hydrolyzed, while the basic solution 
liberated only 12 per cent of its phosphorus in 16 hours. Only 50 
per cent of free sugar was found by the Hagedom-Jensen^ 
titration. At steam bath temperature the rate of hydrolysis with 
0.1 N HCl was very much slower. Hydrolysis in ammonium ace¬ 
tate solution at 140® showed less than 5 per cent free phosphorus. 
An attempted hydrolysis of 2 gm. of material in a sealed tube at 
140-150® showed only 70 per cent liberation of free phosphorus. 

Oxidation of the New Ribosephosphoric Add by Means of Nitric 
Add —^The procedure was essentially that of Levene and Tipson.® 
After the removal of the nitric acid by distillation, the residue was 
transferred to a distilling flask with acetone. The acetone was 
replaced with methyl alcohol. After evaporation to a syrup, it 
was di®olved in methyl alcohol containing 2 per cent of hydro¬ 
gen chloride. This solution was refluxed for 1 hour. The 
methyl alcohol was removed by distillation and the distillate was 
boiled with an excess of barium hydroxide. A precipitate was 
formed which was proved, by qualitative tests, to be barium oxa¬ 
late. The residue left after the distillation of the methyl alcohol 

» Kuttner, T., and Cohen, H. R., J. Biol. Ckem., 76, 617 (1927). See also 
Ra 3 nnond, A. L., and Levene, P. A., J. Biol. Chem., 79, 621 (1928). 

‘ Hagedom, H. C., and Jensen, B. N., Biockem. Z., 136, 46 (1923). See 
also Hanes, C. S., Bioehem. J., 23, 99 (1929). 

‘ Levene, P. A., and Tipson, R. S., J. Chem. Soe., 93,623 (1931). 
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was thoroughly extracted with ether. No appreciable amount of 
material was found in the ether extract. The methyl ester of 
dimethyltartaric acid would have been found here if any had been 
formed. 

The ether-insoluble residues contained an acid or acids with a 
very low phosphorus content. The only positive result from this 
experiment was the isolation of oxalic acid as the barium salt. 

Reduction with Sodium Amalgam —The experiment was first 
tried with barium hexose-3-phosphate. Catalytic reduction pro¬ 
ceeded very slowly and so reduction with so^um amalgam was 
attempted. The Fehling’s test was practically negative after 
50 to 60 hours and the Hagedom-Jensen titration showed 97 per 
cent reduction. Very little phosphorus was liberated in this 
process. The same method was tried with barium ribosephos- 
phate. Only 2 gm. of product were isolated from 10 gm. of start¬ 
ing material. The material was not very pure as diown by its 
analysis. The substance exhibited a slight optical activity. 

Catalytic Redudion —5 gm. of barium ribosephosphate were 
dissolved in 26 cc. of water to which 0.5 gm. of platinum oxide 
catalyst was added. This mixture was diaken with hydrogen at 
40 pounds pressure for 20 hours. 

A Hagedorn-Jensen titration showed that 98 per cent reduction 
had taken place. The catalyst was filtered off, and the solution 
diluted, filtered, and concentrated to a volume of 10 to 15 cc. 
The salt was precipitated by pouring into absolute alcohol. It 
was purified by dissolving in a small amoimt of water, making 
slightly alkaline with barium hydroxide, and reprecipitating with 
absolute alcohol. Analysis showed that it had the constitution of 
barium ribitolphosphate. 

4.500 mg. substance: 2.660 mg. COi and 1.300 mg. H 2 O 

4.620 “ “ 26.20 “ ammonium phosphomolybdate 

0.1000 gm. “ 0.0620 gm. BaSOi 

CjHnOgPBa. Calculated. C 16.33, H 2.99, P 8.44, Ba 37.40 
Found. “ 16.11, “ 3.23, “8.23, “ 36.40 

The rotation was taken in the following manner. Exactly 
0.5 gm. of barium ribitolphosphate was dissolved in 1 to 2 cc. of 
water and treated with an exact equivalent of sodium oxalate. The 
barium oxalate was filtered, washed, and the filtrate evaporated 
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to a snaall volume. This was filtered, diluted to 10 cc., and the 
optical rotation taken in a 2 dm. tube. The reading was 0®. 5 cc. 
of this solution were diluted with 5 cc. of saturated borax solution 
(25°) and the optical rotation was again taken. The reading was 
less than +0.01° (±0.02°). 

The same procedure with the same quantities was carried out 
with barium ribosephosphate. The rotation calculated on the 
basis of sodium ribosephosphate is given below. 


-0.67° X 100 
3.749 X 2 


= —8.93° (in water) 


When 5 cc. of^this solution were diluted with 5 cc. of borax 
solution, the reading was 


+1.53° X 100 
3.749 X 2 


+40.81° 



A NOTE ON THE USE OF 1-BROMOTETRAMETHYL- 
GLUCOSE FOR THE SYNTHESIS OF METHYLATED 
GLYCOSIDES 

Bt P. a. LBVENE and prank CORTESE 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, July 12, 1932) 

When synthesis is undertaken for the purpose of establishing 
the structure of a substance, the task is accomplished equally 
well if the synthesis of a known derivative of the substance is 
attained. Inasmuch as modem methods have made it feasible to 
methylate practically all glycosides, it is sufficient for stractural 
purposes to be able to synthesize the methylated glycosides. The 
advantages which these offer are many and one of the most 
important is that they are volatilizable. Thus far only few gimilm- 
syntheses are recorded; namely, those of Freudenberg and his 
collaborators* who employed for this purpose 1-chlorotetramethyl- 
glucose and 1-chloroheptamethylcellobiose. We thought that 
1-bromotetramethylglucose which is more accessible than the 
chloro derivative might serve the purpose to advantage. 

In this note the method of preparation of 1-bromotetramethyl- 
^ucose is reported and in a preliminary way its conversion into 
tetramethyhnethylglucopyranoside and into theophylline-tetra- 
methylglucopyranoside. The details of preparation are given in 
the experimental part. Still better results than those reported 
undoubtedly will be obtained when larger quantities of material 
will be used so as to permit further purification. 

BZP&BIMBKTAL 

Acetylation of Tetramethylglucose—AQ gm. of tetramethylglucose 
were dissolved in 200 cc. of acetic anhydride. 15 gm. of freshly 

‘Freudenberg, K., Andersen, C. 0., Go, Y., Friederich, K., and Rioht- 
myer, N. W., Ber. chem. Ges., 63,1964 (1930). 
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Synthesis of Methylated Glycosides 


fused sodium acetate were added and the mixture was refluxed 
10 minutes. After cooling, 200 cc. of dry ether and 300 cc. of 
toluene were added and the whole was evaporated to a syrup under 
diminished pressure in a bath at 50®. This evaporation was 
repeated twice with two portions of toluene (200 cc.). The 
product was dissolved in dry ether, the sodium acetate filtered off, 
and the filtrate evaporated to a syrup which was distilled with an 
oil pump. The fraction boiling at 133-138® was collected. The 
yield of thick colorless and odorless oil amounted to 37.3 gm. 

The substance had the following composition. 

3.665 mg. substance: 7.00 mg. CO 2 and 2.570 mg. H 2 O 

3.291 “ : 10.290 ‘‘ Agl 

C12H22O7. Calculated. C 51.80, H 7.91, OCH3 44.60 
Found. 52.08, " 7.84, 41.27 

0.1644 gm. substance required 5.91 cc. 0.1 n NaOH 

C 12 H 22 O 7 . Calculated, CH^CO 15.46; found, CHaCO 15.46 

,3,4)^^Tetramethylglucose —10 gm. of tetramethyl- 
glucose acetate were dissolved in a solution of 60 gm. of hydrogen 
bromide in 60 gm. of glacial acetic acid. The reaction mixture 
was kept in a bath of ice water for 1 hour, after which the solution 
was diluted with large amounts of dry ether and toluene and con¬ 
centrated to a syrup under diminished pressure in a bath at 50®. 
This evaporation was repeated twice with two 200 cc. portions of 
toluene. The residual syrup amounted to 10 gm. and was 
initially light yellow but soon changed to a deep red. In fact, 
the compound is very unstable. 

The substance had the following composition. 

0.11^ gm. required 3.38 cc. 0.1 n AgNOs 

CioHiaOsBr. Calculated, Br 26.85; found, Br 24.32 

Methylation of lSrom(h3,Sj4j6”Tetramethylglucose —10 gm. 
of fredily prepared bromotetramethylglucose were treated with 
50 cc. of dry methyl alcohol and 12 gm. of dry silver carbonate. 
Charcoal was added and the mixture was filtered. After evap¬ 
orating the alcohol xmder diminished pressure, the residual 
syrup was distilled with an oil pump. 4 cc. distilled over and 
about 3 cc. remained as a deep red viscid tar. The distillate was 
fractionated at high vacuum and was shown to be one-third tetra- 
methyl- and two-thirds pentamethylglucose. 
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The substances had the following composition. 

Fraction I 

4.686 mg. substance: 9.094 mg. CO: and 3.610 mg. H:0 

3.865 “ “ : 17.06 “ Agl 

CiiH::Oe. Calculated. C 62.80, H 8.80, OCHj 62.00 
Found. “ 52.92, “ 8.62, “ 59.04 

Fraction 11 

3.988 mg. substance: 7.530 mg. CO: and 2.960 mg. H:0 

3.763 “ “ : 14.152 “ Agl 

CioHjoO.. Calculated. C 50.85, H 8.47, OCEj 62.6 

Pound. “ 61.49, “ 8.30, “ 49.8 

The(yphyUine-!8,3,4,6-Tetrainethylglucoside —16 gm. of dry silver 
theophylline were added to a solution of 10 gm. of 1-bromo- 

2,3,4,^tetramethylglucose in 190 cc. of dry xylene and the 

mixture boiled for 45 minutes under a reflux. After cooling, the 
solution was filtered into 1500 cc. of petroleum ether. This was 
then filtered and the liquid concentrated under diminished pres¬ 
sure. The residue, consisting of 6 cc. of a yellow viscid gum, was 
distilled at 0.006 mm. to give the following fractions. 


Bath 

Fraction No. 

Amount 

Description 

•c. 

120-140 

I 

C<J. 

1,6 

Colorless and mobile 

140-180 

n 

1.0 

Very viscous, deep yellow gum 

180-220 

III 

2.0 

Solidified on cooling into deep 


Besidue 

1.0 

yellow transparent solid 

Deep red transparent solid 


Fraction /II—This was redistilled and had the following 
composition. 

3.676 mg. substance: 0.406 mg. N: (26° and 738 mm.) 

Ci»H:»OtN 4 . Calculated, N 13.22; found, N 12.28 

The glucoside did not reduce Fehling’s solution until after acid 
hydrolysis. 









THE EFFECT OF DIETARY DEFICIENCIES ON PHOSPHO¬ 
LIPID METABOLISM* 

Bt BETTY R. MONAGHANf 

(From the Department of Zoology, Washington University, St. Louis) 
(Received for publication, June 20, 1932) 

The startii^ point for the present investigation was the observa¬ 
tion, by Monaghan and Schmitt (1932), that vitamin A, and to a 
lesser extent its precursor, carotene, inhibit the oxidation of unsat¬ 
urated fatty acids in vitro. The number of compounds known to 
exert such a protective action are distinctly limited (Mattill, 1931), 
and with few exceptions, do not occm: in living organisms. Con¬ 
sidering the importance of these acids to the animal organism 
(Burr and Burr, 1930) and the ease with which they normally 
undergo oxidation in the pure state, this property of vitamin A 
became especially significant. The possibility tW the normal 
utilization of these acids in the organism may depend upon the 
presence of this vitamin in the diet was immediately suggested. 
The data herein presented were obtained in an effort to put this 
possibility to the test. 

The first step was to determine, if possible, from a consideration 
of the known facts concerning fat metabolism and the action of 
vitamin A, what particular step in the utilization of the imsat- 
urated fatty acids might be expected to require this vitamin. It 
has been clearly demonstrated by the work of Drummond (1919) 
that vitamin A is not required for the absorption of fatty acids 
from the intestine, or for the synthesis of the absorbed acids into 
neutral fats. It seems equally clear that this vitamin is not essen¬ 
tial for the conversion of carbohydrate into fat, nor for the desat¬ 
uration of fatty acids, since it has been shown repeatedly that the 

* The material presented in this paper is part of a thesis submitted to 
Washington University in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

t Fellow in Zoology. 
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Phospholipid Metabolism 


feeding of large amounts of highly unsaturated fat neither prevents 
nor cures the tsrpical symptoms of vitamin A deficiency (provided, 
of course, the fat is free from vitamin). Furthermore, it is well 
known that fatty acids more unsaturated than oleic, whether 
derived from the food or manufactured in the body, are utilized 
mainly in the formation of phospholipids rather than in the 
synthesis of neutral fat. The depot fat of warm blooded animals, 
and the neutral fat of the tissues, except in the case of the liver, 
generally contain fatty acids that are considerably more saturated 
than those of the phospholipids (Bloor, 1926,1927,1928). 

On the basis of these considerations, the most promising point of 
attack in attempting to uncover the mechanism of the physio¬ 
logical action of vitamin A seemed to lie in an analysis of the phos¬ 
pholipids, or more specifically in an analysis of the amoxmt and 
degree of unsaturation of the phospholipid fatty acids in the tissues 
of normal animals as compared with vitamin A-deficient animals. 

On the assumption that the phospholipid content of tissues is 
constant and characteristic in amount for any one tsrpe of tissue, 
independent of the nutritional state of the auimfll, any' marked 
change from the normal condition in the phospholipid content of 
vitamin A-deficient animals must be ascribed to the specific action 
of this vitamin. This assumption would appear to be justified by 
a large amount of experimental work. Rubow (1904) found that 
the lecithin content of heart and kidney was maintained constant in 
amount after fasting, and after pho^horus and chloroform 
poi^ning. Shioji (1924) found that changing the type of fat in 
the diet had no effect on the amount, and very little effect on the 
composition of the phospholipid fatty acids. Morita (1924) 
demonstrated that there was no change in the amount of phospho¬ 
lipids present in the tissues as a result of lecithin feeding. The 
French workers (Mayer and Schaeffer, 1913; Terroine and Belin, 
1927; Terroine, flatterer, and Roehrig, 1930; Terroine and 
flatterer, 1930) have repeatedly emphasized the existence of a 
constant fatty element, identified with the phospholipid fraction, 
in the tissues of animals fasted until death. Sinclair (1930, 1932) 
found that the composition of phospholipids in animal tissues was 
influenced to a sl^ht extent by the character of fat in the diet, but 
that the amount of phospholipids was unaffected, except in the 
case of the liver, where a sl^ht decrease from the normal was 
obtained in rats on fat-free diets. 
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Actually, it was found in this investigation that removal of 
vitamin A from the diet did indeed cause a considerable decrease 
in the phospholipid fatty acid content of the tissues analyzed. 
However, contrary to expectations, the data show that there was 
no oxidative destruction of the fatty acids either of the fat stores 
of the body, or of the neutral fats of the liver, which are presumably 
immediately available for synthesis into phospholipids, or of the 
formed phospholipids themselves in any of the tissues analyzed. 
Therefore, despite the many references in the literature attesting to 
the constant character of the phospholipids under various dietary 
conditions, it was nevertheless considered nece^ary to include in 
this investigation a study of other types of dietary deficiencies 
(lack of vitamins Bi, Bj, and D, and acute fasting) in order to 
determine whether the observed decrease was due specifically to the 
lack of vitamin A, or whether, on the other hand, it might not be a 
more general phenomenon accompanying stunted growth and 
other abnormalities. 


nXPERIMENTAli 

Procedure 

Care and Condition of Experimental Animals —^Albino rats were 
used as experimental animals since methods of inducing the various 
tsrpes of vitamin deficiencies are well standardized for this species. 
The normal controls, fasted, and vitamin A-free rats were raised in 
this laboratory. The basal diet had the following composition. 


gm* 

Eice starch.600 

Purified casein (Osborne and Mendel, 1920-21). 200 

Linseed oil.200 

Salt mixture (Hume and Smith, 1928). 50 


The control animals received 500 mg. of dried yeast (Northwestern 
Yeast Company) and 4 to 6 drops of Patch’s cod liver oil each day. 
1 drop of a commercial preparation of viosterol was substituted for 
the cod liver oil in the diet of the group to be deprived of vitamin A. 

The animals to be fasted were taken from the normal control 
group. It was found that the abrupt removal of all food from 
such normal rats caused death generally within 3 days, before any 
noticeable depletion of the fat stores had occurred. If, on the 
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other hand, the amount of food was reduced gradually, the life of 
the rat might be prolonged until the macroscopically visible fat 
stores in the peritoneal cavity were partially or completely de¬ 
pleted. Thus, in a series of five rats, the period of fasting (or of 
greatly reduced food intake) varied from 3 days to 2 weeks, and the 
weight lost during fasting ranged from 6 to 45 per cent of the 
original weight. Nevertheless, it may be said that all of these 
animals were fasted to the point of death, since all were extremely 
weak at the time they were killed. 

The rats deficient in vitamins Bi, Ba, and D were obtained from 
outside sources.^ The vitamin B-free diet had the following 
.composition. 

p«r cent 


Dextrin. 62 

Purified casein. 18 

Crisco. 14 

Salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel, 1919). 4 


The vitamin Bi concentrate (Bourquin and Sherman, 1931) was 
supplied to those rats which were to be deprived only of vitamin 
B 2 , and the vitamin B 2 concentrate (autoclaved yeast) was sup¬ 
plied to the group to be deprived of vitamin Bi. All rats were in 
advanced stages of avitaminosis at the time they were killed for 
analysis. 

The vitamin D-free group was maintained on Steenbock's 
rachitogenic diet, Ration 2965 (Steenbock and Black, 1925). 

per cent 


Ground yellow corn.76 

Wheat gluten.20 

CaCOs. 3 

NaCl. 1 


At the end of 22 days, Roentgenograms were made of each rat to 
determine the degree of calcification. Those animals showing 
marked symptoms of rickets were killed for analysis of tissue phos¬ 
pholipids. Except for their rachitic condition, these rats were 
entirely healthy in appearance and normal in weight. 

^ These animals, and the records concerning their care and condition 
quoted above, were obtained from the Biological Laboratories of the 
Anheuser-Busch Company of St. Louis, through the courtesy of Mr. Carrol 
Neff. 
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Selection and Preservation of Tissues for Analysis —Only tissues 
containing a relatively hi^ percentage of phospholipid (liver, 
kidney, lung, and spleen) were selected for analysis. Brain was 
not used because of the difficulty of separating the large cerebroside 
fraction from the phospholipids. Since 2 to 5 gm. of moist tissue 
were required for an accurate analsrsis of the phospholipid fatty 
acids, the tissues of two or more rats were often combined for a 
single analysis. The rats were asphyxiated and bled to death. 
The tissues were dissected out, rinsed in Ringer’s solution, weighed 
as rapidly as possible, and immediately placed in thermos containers 
provided with solid carbon dioxide, where they were preserved for 
analysis. It is believed that this method of preservation pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of enzymatic breakdown of the phospholipids 
and oxidation of the constituent fatty acids during the storage 
period. It is also probable that this treatment facihtated the 
subsequent extraction process by mechanical disruption of the cells 
caused by sudden freezing and thawing. 

Method of Analysis —The procedure followed in obtaining the 
phospholipid fatty acids was similar to that described by Sinclair 
(1929). The tissues were first exhaustively extracted with hot 
alcohol in a continuous extraction apparatus. The alcohol was 
then ramoved by evaporation, and the residue, which presumably 
contained all the fatty substances originally present in the tissues, 
was taken up in ethyl ether. The phospholipids were precipitated 
by the addition of acetone and MgCh, and separated from the 
acetone-soluble portion (neutral fat and cholesterol) by centrifug¬ 
ing. In the case of the liver both fractions were saved and saponi¬ 
fied separately; in the case of the other tissues only the acetone- 
insoluble fraction was saponified, the neutral fats being discarded. 
The fatty acids were freed from the soap solution by acidification 
and subsequent extraction with petroleum ether. After removal 
of the petroleum ether by distillation, the fatty acids were dried in 
vacuo and weighed. These fatty acids, obtained from the saponi¬ 
fication of all the insoluble material, will henceforth be designated 
phospholipid fatty acids. 

Iodine numbers were determined by the p 3 rridine sulfate 
dibromide method origmally described by Rosenmund and Kuhn- 
henn and quoted by Yasuda (1931-32). Several determinations 
were made of the degree of imsaturation of neutral fat from the 
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mtraperitoneal fat stores of normal and vitamin A-deficient rats in 
order to determine whether any oxidative destruction of the more 
highly unsaturated fatty acids might have occurred in the absence 
of the vitamin. The fat was saponified directly and the fatty acids 
freed and extracted as described above. 

Results 

The iodine number of the fatty acids obtained from the intra- 
peritoneal fat of both normal and vitamin A-deficient rats (Table 
I) is h^er than that generally obtained from the body fat of rats 
on a stock diet. This is to be expected, since the experimental 
diets in this case contained 20 per cent linseed cal (iodine number 
about 190). Anderson and Mendel (1928) have shown that the 


TABLE I 

Iodine Number of Fatty Acids from Intraperitoneal Fat of Normal and 
Vitamin A-Defident Rats 


Normal controls 

Vitamin A'Hleficient animals 

131 

135 

143 

139 

146 

144 

139 

153 

144 

140 

Average 140 

142 


quality of fat produced in the animal body tends to resemble that 
in the diet. However, the point of main interest in these data is 
that the fat of the vitamin-deficient rats is quite as unsaturated as 
that of the normal controls. 

The effect of vitamin deficiencies on the fatty acids of the liver is 
demonstrated in Table II, A marked decrease is apparent in the 
phosphoHpid fatty acid content of the liver in all types of vitamin 
deficiencies except vitamin D. 

The non-phospholipid liver fatty acids vary considerably in 
mount even in the normal control rats, but in general the amount 
is much greater in the vitamin-deficient rats than in the controls. 
In the case of two vitamin A-deficient rats, both of which were 
very weak, although not especially emaciated, the neutral fat 
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content amounted to almost 50 per cent of the dry weight of the 
liver. Such fatty infiltrations of the liver have frequently been 
described in pathological conditions involving abnormal fat 
metabolism (Hartley and Mavrogordato, 1908; Sebrell, 1929). 

In comparing the iodine numbers, it must be pointed out that 
the fat content of the vitamin-deficient diets differed in most 
cases from that of the normal diet. Despite the very great differ¬ 
ences in the amotmt and kind of fat fed, it is evident that the iodine 
number of the phospholipid fatty acids is remarkably constant 
throughout, indicating no oxidative destruction of the unsaturated 
fatty acids in the vitamin A-deficient group. 


TABIE m 

Effect of Fasting on Fatty Acids of Liver 



Pea: cent of 

Phospholipid fatty acids 

Non-phospholipid fatty acids 

Days of 
fasting 

original 
weight lost 
during 
fasting 

Per gm. 
wet 
tissue 

Per gm. 
dry 

extracted 

tissue 

Iodine 

No. 

Per gm. 
wet 
tissue 

Per gm. 
dry 

extracted 

tissue 

Iodine 

No. 

3 

n 

mg, 

17.8 

mg. 

91.4 

135 


mg. 

260.1 

144 

6 1 

KM 

17,4 

82.8 

138 


194.0 

148 

7 

17.9 

14.9 

74.3 

132 

28.1 

140.2 

142 

8 

28.7 

17.1 

79.1 

145 

25.3 


153 

13 

44.3 


63,8 

160 

83.9 

445.9 

170 


Table III contains the results of similar analyses of the livers of 
fasted rats. It is to be remembered that all of these rats were 
fasted to the point of death, even though the number of days of 
fasting and the weight lost during fasting varied over wide inter¬ 
vals. In considering the phospholipid fatty acid content of the 
livers, it is apparent that a rat which had lost only 6 per cent of its 
weight showed no decrease from the normal in the phospholipid 
fatty acid content of the liver. However, as the animals were 
made to lose greater and greater percentages of their weight 
tbrou^ more gradual fasting, the phospholipid fatty acid content 
of the liver steadily decreased. 

The neutral fat, on the other hand, showed the same wide varia- 
tioi^ that were found in the vitamin-deficient animals. It is 
especially interesting that the rat which had lost the most weight 
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and was extremely emaciated, nevertheless contained more than 
three times the normal amount of neutral fat in the liver. 

That the reduction in phospholipid content caused by dietary 
deficiencies is not confined to the liver is shown in Table IV. 
Kidney, lung, and spleen show similar reductions in the phospho- 

TABLB IV 


Effect of Dietary Deficiencies on Phospholipid Fatty Acids of Kidney, Lung, 

and Spleen 




No. of 

No. of 

Phospholipid fatty acids 

Organ 

Dietary condition 

rats 

ana¬ 

lyzed 

sepa¬ 

rate 

analy¬ 

ses 

Per gm. wet 
tissue 

Per gm. 
diy 

extracted 

tissue 

Iodine No. 





Tng. 

mg. 


Kidney 

Normal control 

8 

3 

15.5 

(15.1-15.7) 

92.9 

(89-99) 

113 

(107-120) 


Fasted 

3 

1 

14.2 

87.2 

101 


Eachitic 

5 

1 

14.9 

95.6 

114 


Vitamin A-defi- 
cient 

8 

2 

10.2 

(9.8-10.7) 

67.1 

(61-73) 

107 

(104r-lll) 


Deficient in vita¬ 
min B complex 

4 

1 

8.7 

50.1 

124 

Lung 

Normal control 

10 

3 

13.9 

(13.3-15) 

92.7 

(83-102) 

92 

(83-101) 


Fasted 

5 

1 

14.2 

86.3 

84 


Rachitic 

5 

1 

12.8 

83.1 

83 


Vitamin A-defi- 
cient 

18 

3 

12.0 

(10.9-13.1) 

76.9 

(67-86) 

88 

(80-93) 


Deficient in vita- 
1 min B complex 

10 

1 

11.1 

71.3 

109 

Spleen 

Normal control 

12 

2 

9.4 

(9.3-9.4) 

53.5 

(53-56) 

116 

(113-118) 


Vitamin A-defi- 
cient 

19 

2 

7.1 

(5.7-8.5) 

39.9 

(31-48) 

121 

(116-127) 


lipid fatty acids whenever the diet is such as to interfere with the 
growth of the animal, althou^ the decrease is not so marked as in 
the case of the liver. The values obtained from kidney and lung of 
fasted rats are not so significant m this case, since the tissues from 
several rats which had lost varying percentages of weight had to 
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be combined for the analyses. As m the case of the liver, no sig¬ 
nificant difference was obtained in the iodine numbers of the phos¬ 
pholipid fatty acids of control and experimental animals. 

DISCUSSION 

The results demonstrate no specific connection between vitamin 
A and phospholipid metabolism. The observed decrease in the 
phospholipid content of the tissues of vitamin-deficient rats was 
not specifically connected with the absence of this vitamin, and 
was not accompanied in the vitamin A-deficient rats by the 
decrease in the iodine number which might have been expected on 
the basis of the observed in vitro action of this vitamin. No 
adequate interpretation can yet be given of the results of the in 
vitro experiments, which indicated that vitamin A acts as an 
antioxidant towards unsaturated fatty acids. 

It is clearly demonstrated, however, that the phospholipid 
content of tissues is not independent of diet, but that, on the con¬ 
trary, it may be decreased by a number of diets inadequate for 
normal growth. In fact, there appears to be a certain amount of 
correlation betw^ loss in weight, or lack of normal gain in weight, 
and decrease in the phospholipid fatty acid content of the tissues. 
Fig. 1 illustrates this point in the case of the liver. There appears 
to be a constant value for the phospholipid fatty acids from the 
livers of rats which are growing normally on an adequate diet; 
but as soon as the growth rate declines, irrespective of the t 3 q)e of 
dietary deficiency responsible for the decline, the phospholipid 
fatty acid content of the liver also decreases. 

This point has a distinct bearing on current views concerning 
the function of tissue phospholipids. If it were true, as has gen¬ 
erally been supposed, that the phospholipids of the tissues are very 
constant in amount, and disappear during fasting only at the same 
rate as the proteins, then it would be reasonable to conclude that 
the phospholipids are so built into the structure of the protoplasm 
that it is impossible to decrease their amount without causing the 
dimtegration and subsequent death of the cell. This is the view 
developed by the French physiologists Mayer and Schaeffer, and 
Terroine and his coworkers, as a result of their experimental work 
which pointed to the existence in fasted animals of an irreducible 
m i n imum of fatty material. This material, called the constant 
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element, was identified with the phospholipid fraction from con¬ 
siderations of the fatty acid to phosphorus ratio, and of the iodine 
number. 

The results of the present investigation are not in accord with 
these interpretations. Since it has been found possible to reduce 
the phospholipid fatty acid content of tissues to a value 60 per 
cent below normal, it seems hardly conceivable that all of the 



Body weight in per cent of noiniial 

O —* normal controls* .0 —• deficient in vitamin ^i* 

• starved* O —- deficient in vitamin. BS* 

0 .... deficient in vitamin A* f) —deficient in vitamin B ofimplex* 

Fig. i. The effect of subnormal growth on the phospholipid fatty acids of 
the liver. The values plotted on the abscissa were obtained by dividing the 
body weight of the experimental rats at the time they were killed by the 
normal body weight of rats of the same age, obtained from tables compiled 
by Donaldson (1924). 

phospholipids originally present could actually have been built into 
the architecture of the cell protoplasm in a form indispensable for 
the functioning of the cell. 

An entirely different view of the function of the phospholipids 
was first suggested by Loew (1891); namely, that tissue phospho¬ 
lipids act as intermediate products in fat metabolism, serving as a 
conveying mechanism for the fatty acids destined for subsequent 
oxidation in the tissues. The evidence for this theory is mainly 
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inferential: the greater miscibility with water and absorbability of 
the lipids as compared with the fats, and the comparative ease with 
which they are hydrolyzed to their component parts by acid and 
by lipases. In addition, Bloor (1916) has shown that blood leci¬ 
thin rises during fat absorption, and Meigs, Blatherwiok, and 
Cary (1919) found that during milk fat secretion in cows the differ¬ 
ence in the phospholipid content of the blood passing to and from 
the mammary gland was sufficient to account for all of the fat 
secreted in the milk. 

Such a view does not require the maintenance of a constant 
amount of phospholipid in each tissue. Under normal conditions, 
fat is probably supplied to an actively functioning organ at the 
same rate that it is utilized for the liberation of energy; hence, the 
phospholipid content of the organ would be fairly constant. But 
any condition causing a disturbance in fat metabolism might very 
well upset this equilibrium. 

Obviously, the mechanism of fat utilization was not functioning 
normally in the vitamin-deficient rats analyzed in this investiga¬ 
tion. The extreme emaciation of the animals and the marked 
fatty infiltrations of the livers in many cases evidenced serious 
disturbances in fat metabolism. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if it be assumed that the phospholipids are intermediate products 
in fat metabolism, that their amount should have been greatly 
decreased in the tissues of the vitamin-deficient rats. However, in 
the absence of further evidence on the nature of the disturbance in 
fat metabolism, it is hardly profitable to speculate on the specific 
cause of the decrease in phospholipids. 

The author is indebted to Dr. F. 0. Schmitt, under whose direc¬ 
tion this investigation was carried out, for constant assistance 
and advice, and to Dr. H. M, MiUer, Jr. for the use of the facilities 
of his laboratory for the care of the rats. 

SUMMAEY 

Gravimetric analyses demonstrated that, whereas there is a cojir^ 
stant value for the phospholipid fatty acids in a given tissue of ra^'' 
which are growing normally on aa adequate diet, as soon as the 
growth rate falls off, irrespective of the type of dietary deficiency 
responsible for the falling off, the phospholipid fatty acid content 
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of the tissues also decreases. Iodine number determinations 
indicated no difference in the degree of unsaturation of the fatty 
acids of the vitamin-deficient as compared with the normal tissues. 

The relation of these data to current views on the function of 
phospholipids is discussed. It is pointed out that the results do 
not support the theory that the phospholipid content of cells is 
irreducible in amount and represents an indispensable part of 
the protoplasmic structure. On the other hand, the results are 
entirely consistent with the view that the phospholipids act, for 
the most part, as intermediate products in fat metabolism. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE WU AND KJELDAHL METHODS 
OF SERUM PROTEIN DETERMINATION 

By L. R. TUCHMAN and HARRY SOBOTKA 
(From the Laboratories of the Mount Sinai Hospital, New York) 

(Received for publication, June 22, 1932) 

A colorimetric method for the determination of the albumin^ 
globulin, and fibrinogen in plasma and serum has been based by 
Wu (1922; c/. Wu and Ling, 1927, 1928) on the direct estimation of 
tyrosine in proteins by means of the “phenol reagent.^' The value 
of the method depends on the constancy of the tyrosine content 
of the protein fractions, and Wu accordingly determined the 
average “tyrosine factors^' for the albumin, globulin, and fibrinogen 
of human blood and the blood of a number of animal species. 

When the Wu method was applied in this laboratory to deter¬ 
minations on blood specimens from the clinical services of the 
hospital, specimens showing low total protein values occasionally 
failed to display the reduction in the albumin to globulin ratio 
1:1 and below, found with the customary Kjeldahl determination 
(1883), This discrepancy between the two methods could hardly 
have been due to errors of procedure, but pointed towards changes 
in the composition of the protein fractions under pathological 
conditions. We had earlier investigated whether such qualitative 
changes, especially in edematous conditions, could be detected 
without resorting to previous hydrolysis of the proteins. No 
conclusive results could be reached by the Willstatter-Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz titration method in alcohol for free carboijQrl 
groups (1921) and by Linderstr0m-Lang's titration in acetone 
(1928) and Van Slyke's method (1911) for free amino groups of 
diamino acids. As the apparent discrepancies between the 
values found by the Wu and Kjeldahl methods may be related to 
such a qualitative change in the proteins, a parallel series of deter¬ 
minations in normal and abnormal cases should throw light on 
the complex question of protein structure in edematous states and 
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simultaneously demonstrate how far the Wu method can be relied 
upon.^ 


Method 

Duplicate or triplicate determinations were carried out on 
blood serum, no values being recorded unless they checked within 
2 per cent. These determinations were carried out on filtrates 
obtained from single cc. samples of serum, so that total protein and 
albumin to globulin ratio by both methods required only 2 cc. of 
serum. The procedure used for albumin in serum follows. 

To 1 cc. of serum are added 9 cc. of a saturated magnesium- 
sodium sulfate solution.^ The solutions are mixed and allowed to 
stand for an hour or more in a warm place and then filtered until 
clear, leaving only albumin in solution. 1 cc. of the filtrate is 
diluted with 10 cc. of water, 1 cc. of a 10 per cent solution of 
sodium tungstate and 1 cc. of f n sulfuric acid are added, and the 
solution is centrifuged after 10 minutes of standing. The pre¬ 
cipitated albumin is redissolved by the aid of 1 drop of saturated so¬ 
dium carbonate solution in 10 cc. of water. This solution is 
transferred to a volumetric flask of 26 cc. capacity and 0.5 cc. of 
phenol reagent (Wu, 1922) is added, followed by 1 cc. of 10 per 
cent sodium hydroxide. Water is added to the 25 cc. mark, the 
solution is thoroughly mixed, and after 10 minutes compared in a 
colorimeter against a standard tyrosine solution prepared as 
follows: 1 cc. of a 0.02 per cent tyrosine solution plus 0.6 cc. of 
phenol reagent with 20 cc. of water and 1 cc. of solution of 10 per 
cent sodium hydroxide were made up to 25 cc. 

For the determination of total protein, 1 cc. of serum is diluted 
to 15 cc. with water; 1 cc. of the resulting solution is treated as 
above with tungstate and sulfuric acid, the precipitate redissolved 

1 J. P. Peters and D, D. Van Slyke (Quantitative clinical chemistry, 
Baltimore, 2,693 (1932)) report that one of their colleagues has experienced 
similar deviations with the Wu method. 

® This double salt was first suggested by Halliburton (1884-85) for protein 
fractionation. Unpublished studies by Sobotka and Reiner (c/. Reiner 
and Shwartzman, 1929), showing the interchangeability of the saturated 
solutions of MgNas{S 04 )a and of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 in the fractionation of plasma 
proteins, justify the use of this NHs-free sulfate which greatly simplifies 
the Kjeldahl determination without certain disadvantages inherent in other 
sulfates. 
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and the blue color elicited with phenol reagent and sodium hydrox¬ 
ide is read against the t 3 u:osine standard. The micro-Kjeldahl 
determinations were carried out on 1 cc. of the album in filtrate, 
or on 1 cc. of the 1:15 diluted serum. The non-protein nitrogen 
was separately estimated and subtracted, but this correction was 
always very small. 


Results 

Twenty-five serum specimens were analyzed from eighteen cases, 
consisting of a group with normal total proteins and a group with 
low total proteins with or without visible edema, including a 
case of nephrosis proved at autopsy. A case of kala-azar was 
studied because this disease is supposed to show high total protein 
figures with a high globulin percentage. 

Figures are presented in Tables I and II. The group with total 
protein values of 6 per cent or over, which we have arbitrarily 
taken as the lower limit of normal blood protein, includes cases with 
kidney damage, hypertension, pernicious anemia, and also a 
nephrosis in the interval stage. The t 3 rrosine factors for albumin 
and globulin in this group were 21.0 and 16.2, respectively, in 
satisfactory agreement with 21.4 and 16.8, the corresponding 
factors given by Wu. Except for Case 10 (nephrosis in interval) 
and for the globulin factor in Case 9 (kala-azar), the deviations are 
small and fall within the margin of experimental variation of the 
method. 

A different situation confronts us in Cases 11 to 18 (Table II). 
Here, considferable deviations are encountered when the Ejeldahl 
values are compared with the figures calculated from the t 3 rrosine 
content on the basis of Wu’s factors. This group includes a 
number of cases of nephritis with a definite nephrotic picture and 
also two non-renal cases, a case of pernicious anemia with ascites, 
and a very marked gastrointestinal intoxication in an infant. 
Case 18 represents three determinations at intervals on the proved 
case of nephrosis. 

The second to seventh columns of Table I and the third to eighth 
columns of Table II contain the values for total protein, albumin, 
and globulin. (While we assume the Wu values to be incorrect 
in the edematous cases in Table II, they are given to illustrate 
the extent of the emir.) The albumin percentage appears some- 
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tirrifta as much as 0.7 per cent too high, the globulin percentage 
maxiinally by the same amount too low with the Wu method. In 
regard to total proteins, both errors compensate each other in a 
certain measure. Thus, the total proteins as determined colori- 
metrically, do not deviate more than 10 per cent from the Kjeldahl 


TABLE I 

Comparison of Wu and Kjeldahl Methods in Cases with Normal Serum Protein 

Percentage 


Case No. 

Total protein 

Albumin 

Globulin 

Albumin: ^ob- 
ulin ratio ^ 

Tyrosine 

factors 

Kjel¬ 

dahl 

Wu 

Kjel¬ 

dahl 

Wu 

Kjel¬ 

dahl 

Wu 

Kjel¬ 

dahl 

Wu 

Albu¬ 

min 

Glob¬ 

ulin 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 






cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 





1 

7.4 

1 7.4 

4.2 

4.1 

3.2 

3.3 

1.31 

1.24 

21.9 

15.3 

2 

6.8 

7.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.2 

3.7 

1.12 

0.97 

21.4 

13.7 

3 

6.8 

6.2 

4.0 

4.0 

2.8 

2.2 

1.43 

1.82 

21.4 

20.1 

4 

6.7 

6.8 

4.3 

4.5 

2.4 

2.3 

1.79 

1.95 

20.4 

16.5 

5 

6.6 

6.5 

4.5 

4.5 

2.1 

2.0 

2.14 

2.25 

21.4 

16.2 

6 

6.2 

6.7 

3.7 

4.1 

2.5 

2.6 

1.48 

1.58 

19.3 

16.2 

7 

6.2 

6.3 

3.8 

3.9 

2.4 

2.4 

1.58 

1.62 j 

20.9 

15.8 

8 

6.2 

6.1 

3.8 

3.8 

2.4 

2.3 

1.58 

1.65 

21.4 

16.6 

Average....... 

21.0 

16.2 

Wu’s factors. 

21.4 

15.8 




9, kala-azar 

7.3 

6.4 

3.2 

3.2 

4.1 

3.2 





10 , nephrosis, 

7.3 

7.1 

3.8 

4.5 

3.5 

2,6 

1.08 

(1.73) 



interval 









■mi 


stage 









mm 



7.6 

7.1 

5.1 

4.7 


2.4 

2.04 

(1.96) 




The misleading albumin to globulin quotients are given in parentheses. 
Inversion of tyrosine factors of albumin and globulin is indicated by 
bold-faced figures. 


values except in the first determination on Case 16. However, the 
albumin to globulin quotient is misrepresented in most cases of 
Table II by Wu's method (these quotients are given in paren¬ 
theses). The last two columns in each table give the factors 
computed for each individual specimen. The albumin factors are 
lower throughout Table II, reaching values as low as 15.6 and 15.4, 
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indicating an increase in t 3 rrosine content from 4.7 per cent to 
above 6 per cent. Contrariwise, the tyrosine factors for globulm 
rise above the normal value of about 16 to 21 and even 23. In six 


TABLE U 

Protein Partition by Kjddahl Method and by Wu Method in Edematous Cases 


Case No. 



Total 

protein 

Albu¬ 

min 

Globu- 1 
lin 

Albumin: 
globulin ratio 

Tyrosine factors 



1 

a? 

1 

il 

JO-8 

9 

g-d 

3 

Albu¬ 

min 

Glob¬ 

ulin 

11 , nephrotic 

ml 

July 

26 

per 

cent 

4.0 

per 

cent 

4.1 

per 

cent 

1.7 

per 

cent 

2.1 

per 

cent 

2.3 

per 

cent 

2.0 

0.74 

(1.06) 

17.3 

18.2 

stage of chron- 

u 

29 

4.5 

4.6 

1.9 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

0.73 

(1.30) 

15.6 

20.5 

ic nephritis 

Aug. 

3 

4.6 

4.6 

1.8 

2.5 

2.8 

2.1 

0.64 

(1.19) 

15.4 

21.1 


it 

18 

3.8 

4,1 

2.3 

2.8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.66 

(1.86) 

18.9 

15.8 

12 , gastrointesti- 

tt 

19 

4.4 

4.5 

2.5 

3.2 

1.9 

1.3 

1.31 

(2.46) 

16.9 

23.1 

nal intoxica¬ 
tion 








i 





13, nephrotic 

it 

7 

5.6 

5.6 

3.1 

3.5 

2.5 

2.1 

1.25 

(1.67) 

19.0 

18.8 

stage of ne¬ 
phritis 









1 




14, pernicious 

it 

18 

5.6 

5.5 

3.6 

3.9 

2.0 

1.6 

1.80 

(2.44) 

19.7 

19.3 

anemia, ascites 













15, edema 

it 

19 

4.6 

4.3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.1 

1.7 

1.19 

(1.63) 

20.6 

19.4 

16, nephrotic 

a 

d 1 

4.4 

5.0 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

2.9 

0.68 

(0.72) 

18.4 

14.1 

stage of ne¬ 

Sept. 25 

4.5 

4.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.1 

0.88 

(1.06) 

20.4 

18.1 

phritis 













17, chronic ne¬ 

« 

18 

4.2 

4.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

0.75 

(0.84) 

19.3 

16.5 

phritis 

it 

25 

4.4 

4.3 

1.4 

1.4 

3.0 

2.9 

0.47 

(0.48) 

21.4 

16.4 

18, nephrosis 

im 

Feb. 

8 

4.4 

4.7 

1.5 

2.0 

2.9 

2.7 

0.52 

(0.74) 

16.0 

17.0 


it 

20 

4.3 

4.6 

1.5 

1.9 

2.8 

2.7 

0.53 

(0.70) 

16.9 

16.4 


ti 

26 

4.3 

4,6 

1.7 

2.1 

2.6 

2.5 

iO.65 

(0.84) 

17.3 

16.4 

Average. 











(18.2) 

(18.1) 


The loisleading albumin to globulm quotients are given in parenthe¬ 
ses. Inversion of tyrosine factors of albumin and globulin is indicated 
by bold-faced figures. 

specimens from four cases the values pass each other. The averages 
are 18.2 for albunun and 18.1 for globulin. These average figures 
have illustrative value only, and in face of the wide individual 
variations may not be used as “corrected factors.” 
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Serum Protein Determination Methods 


It may be noted that in the case of genuine nephrosis the 
albumin sank markedly while the globulin factor was little changed 
from normal. The case of kala-azar (Table I, Case 9) showed lower 
globulin and lower total protein values by the Wu method than 
by the micro-Kjeldahl method with a normal albumin factor of 
21.4 and a globulin factor calculated at 20.5, as compared with 
Wu's 15.8. 


DISCUSSION 

In examining these results one is inclined to pronounce the Wu 
method satisfactory in cases with total serum protein in excess of 6 
per cent. In cases with low blood protein, especially in obviously 
edematous conditions, its use for the determination of the albumin 
to globulin ratio should be avoided. 

The reason for its anal 3 d}ical failure in these instances must be 
deeply rooted in the mechanism of edema. The albumin seems 
enriched in tyrosine while the globulin fractions as a total lose part 
of their comparatively high tyrosine content.^ Whether these 
shifts in ‘‘tyrosine’' content are brought about by actual destruc¬ 
tion and S3mthesis of protein molecules or whether they are the 
result of shifts among the several fractions of globulin and of 
albumin respectively, will be itoivestigated by tyrosine analysis of 
such subfractions in normal and diseased serum. The theoretical 
significance of our results will be treated in detail elsewhere 
(Sobotka, 1932). If the above interpretation is correct, these 
results provide the first experimental evidence for qualitative 
changes of blood protein in addition to the known quantitative 
changes in edema. It throws no light, however, on whether the 
loss of albumin through the kidneys is the primary factor in the 
etiology of nephrosis, or whether as A. A. Epstein (cf, Leiter, 
1931) suggests, changes in the systemic protein metabolism are 
the urSderlying causes. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The Wu method for determining total protein and albumin 
to globulin ratio of the serum fractions by their tyrosine content 

* It should be remarked that the color reaction with the phenol reagent 
is not absolutely specific for tyrosine and that other amino acids, par¬ 
ticularly tryptophane, are responsible for a minor share of the blue color. 
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is accurate for clinical purposes in cases with serum protein of 6 
per cent or higher. 

2. In cases of nephrosis or nephritis with edema, the Wu method 
gives divergent results and its sole use in these cases is dangerous. • 

3. The deviations can be explained by pathological changes in 
the chemical composition of the serum proteins. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF THE LIPIDS OF TUBERCLE BACILLI 


XXXI. THE COMPOSITION OF THE ACETONE-SOLUBLE FAT OF 
THE TIMOTHY BACILLUS* 
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{From the Department of Chemistry^ Yale University^ New Haven) 
(Received for publication, June 24, 1932) 

INTRODUCTION 

Detailed analyses of the fat or lipid fractions of the non-patho- 
genic acid-fast timothy bacillus have never been published. These 
compounds are, however, of practical and scientific interest in 
connection with the comparative chemical and biological in¬ 
vestigations on tubercle bacilli which are being conducted in this 
laboratory and in various other research institutions under the 
auspices of the Medical Research Committee of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 

The separation of the lipid fractions of the timothy bacillus 
into phosphatide, acetone-soluble fat, and wax has been reported 
in a former paper (1) and the composition of the phosphatide 
has already been determined (2). The present report deals with 
the composition of the fraction designated acetone-soluble fat. 

The fat was saponified and the cleavage products were sep- 

* An abstract of this paper was read at the meeting of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists at Montreal, April, 1931. 

The data are taken from the dissertation submitted by Mary C. Pangborn 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School, Yale University, 1931, in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The present report is a part of a cooperative investigation on tuberculosis 
and it has been supported partly by funds provided by the Research Com¬ 
mittee of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

t Holder of the Henry Strong Denison Foundation Fellowship, 1930-31. 

t Holder of the Milton Campbell Research Fellowship at Yale Uni¬ 
versity, 1929-30. 
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axated into a water-soluble fraction, unsaponifiable matter, and 
fatty acids. 

The fat was evidently not a glyceride because we were unable to 
identify any glycerol in the water-soluble fraction. Some sub¬ 
stance other than glycerol was present, possibly a carbohydrate 
or a polyhydric alcohol, but the substance could not be identified. 
The water-soluble constituents contained a trace of volatile fatty 
acids, but the amount was so small that it was impossible to iden¬ 
tify any definite acid. 

The unsaponifiable matter was a dark colored oil with an iodine 
number of 126. It did not solidify on cooling, and gave none of 
the usual sterol color reactions. 

The fatty acids consisted of solid saturated acids and liquid 
acids. The solid saturated fatty acids consisted principally of 
palmitic acid. A small quantity of a higher acid, possibly stearic 
acid, was also present, but the amount was too small for a definite 
identification. A higher optically active hydroxy acid was iso¬ 
lated, but could not be identified with any known acid of this type. 

The liquid fatty acids had an iodine number of 65 and con¬ 
tained, therefore, unsaturated acids, but the principal portion of 
the liquid acids was a liquid saturated fatty acid which appeared 
to be identical with tuberculostearic acid (3). The separation of 
the xmsaturated fatty acids from the liquid saturated acid pre¬ 
sented in this case unusual difficulties because it was found to be 
impossible to effect the catalytic reduction of the crude unsatu¬ 
rated acids because some substance was evidently present which 
poisoned the catalyst. In order to secure a smooth and rapid 
reduction of the unsaturated acids, it was necessary to convert the 
mixed liquid acids into methyl esters and distil the esters in a high 
vacuum. After complete reduction had been effected, the reduced 
acids were separated by the lead soap-ether method. 

While we have no direct evidence regarding the number of 
double bonds in the unsaturated fatty adds, it is possible, never¬ 
theless, from the data at hand to draw some conclusions. The 
crude liquid acids weired 37.6 gm. and the iodine number was 65. 
If the unsaturated fatty acid consisted only of a Cu acid with one 
double bond, the mixture should, on catal 3 rtic reduction, yield 
24.4 gm. of palmitic acid, while, if two double bonds were present, 
the amount of palmitic acid should be 12.2 gm. In case oleic 
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acid had been the only unsaturated acid present in the mixture, 
there should-have been formed 27.1 gm. of stearic acid on reduc¬ 
tion. It is evident, therefore, since the total amount of the 
reduced acids weighed only 9.9 gm., that very little, if any, 
unsaturated acids with one double bond could have been present. 
The greater portion of the unsaturated acids must have contained 
two or three double bonds. 

The reduced fatty acid consisted principally of palmitic acid. 
A small quantity of a higher acid was present, but it could not be 
identified and no pure stearic acid could be isolated. 

The liquid saturated fatty acid which was isolated after remov¬ 
ing the reduced acid was purified by repeated fractionation of its 
methyl ester. The purified acid corresponded in composition 
to a saturated fatty acid of the formula CigHseOs, and we beKeve 
that it is identical with tuberculostearic acid (3). No optically 
active acid similar to phthioic acid could be found in the liquid 
acid fraction. The fat from the timothy bacillus in this respect 
is similar to the fat from the bovine tubercle bacillus (4). 

The fatty acids which have been isolated and identified in the 
fat from the timothy bacillus consist, therefore, principally of 
palmitic acid, an unsaturated Ci6 acid which yields palmitic acid 
on reduction, and a saturated liquid acid which is isomeric with 
stearic acid. Very small amounts of higher acids are present, 
but they could not be identified, and finally a higher optically 
active hydroxy acid is present in the solid saturated fatty acid 
fraction. 


EXPEEIMENTAL 

The acetone-soluble fat was a dark reddish brown oil which 
solidified when cooled to —10®. It contained a trace of phos¬ 
phorus, but was free from sulfur and nitrogen. The following 
constants were determined, by use of the methods described in 
the Manual of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (5). 

Constants of Acetom-Soluhle Fat 


Iodine No.'. 72.3 

Acid No. 59.4 

Saponification No... 157.5 

Eeichert-Meissl “ .. 1.98 

XJnsaponifiable matter, per . 27.0 
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It was difficult to determine accurately the acid number and the 
saponification number owing to the dark color of the solutions. 
The titrations were made, alkali blue being used as indicator. That 
the amount of free fatty acids is high was corroborated by the 
results obtained on extracting an ethereal solution of the fat with 
dilute sodium hydroxide. The fatty acids isolated from the 
alkaline extract were equivalent to about 30 per cent of the fat. 

Saponification of FaV- 

The fat was saponified by refiuxing with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The cleavage products 
were isolated in the manner described in Paper XXIV (4). The 
separation of the fatty acids into solid saturated acids and liquid 


TABLE I 

Composition of Acetone-Soluble Fat from Timothy Bacillm 



Loti 

41.6 gm. of fat 

Lot II 

41 gm. of fat 


gm. 

per can't 

gm. 

p&r cent 

Unsaponifiable matter. 

9.2 

22.1 

11.1 

27.0 

Fatty acids.. 

30.8 

74.0 

28.1 

68.5 

Water-soluble constituents. 

2.0 

4.8 

1.3 

3.1 

Solid saturated fatty acids. 

6.6 

15.9 

9.4 

22.9 

Liquid fatty acids. 

19.4 

46.6 

18.2 

44.4 

Reduced ** « .. 

5.0 

12.0 

4.9 

11.9 

Liquid saturated fatty acids. 

8.0 

19.2 

9.6 

23.5 


acids was accomplished by means of the lead soap-ether method. 
The liquid fatty acids were converted into the methyl esters and 
the latter, after they had been distilled, were reduced with hydro¬ 
gen and platinum oxide (6), The ester was then saponified and 
the acids separated into solid reduced acids and liquid saturated 
acids by repeating the lead soap-ether treatment. The various 
operations are described in more detail in the paper referred to 
above. 

Two lots of fat weighing 41.6 gm. and 41 gm. respectively were 
saponified and the results obtained are given in Table I. 

1 During all operations until the liquid acids were reduced, the fatty 
acids were protected from air by an atmosphere of carbon dioxide or nitro¬ 
gen. All solvents had been freshly distilled and the alcohol had been 
distilled over potassium hydroxide. 
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Volatile Fatty Adds 

The aqueous solution which remained after the fatty acids had 
been extracted with ether was concentrated by disthlation and 
examined for water-soluble constituents, as will be described later. 
The distillate was made slightly alkaline with potassium hydroxide 
and concentrated to a volume of about 100 cc. The solution was 
acidified with sulfuric acid and distilled over a free flame until the 
distillate was neutral. The distillate was neutralized with potas¬ 
sium hydroxide and evaporated to dryness, when a residue was 
obtained which weighed 0.26 gm. When some of this substance 
was treated with sulfuric acid, the odor of acetic acid could be 
detected and there was also a slight suggestion of the odor of 
butyric acid. The fat evidently contains traces of volatile water- 
soluble acids, but the amount was very small and no definite acids 
could be identified. 


Water-SoluhU Constituents 

The acid aqueous solution mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
was neutralized with potassimn hydroxide, concentrated under 
reduced pressure to dryness, and the residue freed from moisture 
as far as possible by repeated evaporation with absolute alcohol. 
The residue was then extracted four times with absolute alcohol 
and the solution, after it had been filtered, was concentrated under 
reduced^ssure, transferred to a dish, and dried in a vacuum 
desicc ^r to a syrupy consistency. The syrup, on treatment with 
absolute alcohol, did not dissolve completely, a small amount of a 
brown insoluble powder remaining. The alcoholic solution was 
evaporated to dryness, leaving a thick dark colored syrupy residue. 

The following amounts of water-soluble constituents were 
obtained: In the first analysis, 0.7 gm. of alcohol-insoluble powder 
and 1.3 gm. of alcohol-soluble syrup, and in the second analysis 
the corresponding fractions weighed 0.4 gm. and 0.9 gm. The 
alcohol-insoluble substance gave a slight reduction when boiled 
with Fehling’s solution, while the Molisch reaction was negative. 
The syrup, on the other hand, strongly reduced Fehling’s solution, 
but the Molisch reaction was negative and no positive reaction for 
acrolein could be obtained. Evidently, therefore, glycerol was not 
present. 
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Unsapmifiable Matter 

The UQsaponifiable matter was a dark brown oil and was highly 
imsaturated. The iodine number, determined by the Hanus 
method (5), was 126. In the determination of the iodine number 
it was noticed that a black, sticky mass separated from the solu¬ 
tion, and this material, which evidently represented an iodine 
addition compound, was very slightly soluble in chloroform, 
benzene, glacial acetic acid, or in acetone. The unsaponifiable 
matter gave no ’definite sterol color reactions. 

Solid Saturated Fatty Acids. Isolation of PalmiHe Acid 

The two lots of solid saturated fatty acids were combined, giving 
a total weight of 16 gm., and converted into the methyl ester. 
The ester was isolated, dried, and fractionally distilled in a high 
vacuum. 

The residue from the first distillation weired 2.4 gm., and this 
fraction was examined, as will be described later. 

The distillates, which weighed 14 gm., were further fractionated 
four times. The principal portion, 10.7 gm., of the ester came 
over as a colorless oil wilii the temperature of the bath at 115-117° 
and at a pressure of about 0.001 mm. The ester crystallized on 
standing at romn temperature and melted at 28°. 

"nie ester was saponified with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, 
the add isolated and crystallized once from methyl alcohol yielding 
6.9 gm. of snow-white, irregular, thin, plate-shaped crystals which 
mdted at 60-61°. There was no depression of the melting point 
when some of the acid was mixed with pure palmitic acid which 
melted at 61°. 

Tifroitore—0.6071 gm. of acid dissolved in neutral alcohol, 
with phenolphthalein as indicator, required 19.70 cc. of 0.1 n 
alcoholic KOH. 


Ci»HmOs. Mol. wt. calculated, found, 257 

A second fraction of the acid was isolated by concentrating and 
cooling the mother liquor. The crystals thus obtained weighed 
1.3 gm., melted at 58-69°, and the molecular weight determined 
by titration was 258. 
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The results indicate that the main component of the solid 
saturated fatty acid fraction is palmitic acid. 

Examination of Higher Boiling Fractions of the Ester 

The higher boiling fractions of the ester obtained in the purifica¬ 
tion of the methyl palmitate were combined, and, since their melt¬ 
ing points were lower than 28®, it appeared probable that they were 
mixtures. The material was therefore saponified and the free 
acid, after it had been isolated, weighed 3 gm. The acid was con¬ 
verted into the lead salt and the latter was treated with ether. 
The ether-soluble and ether-insoluble lead salts were decomposed 
in the usual manner, and we obtained 1.5 gm. of solid acids and 
1.4 gm. of liquid acids. Evidently, in the original lead soap-ether 
separation of the solid and liquid fatty acids, the ether-insoluble, 
lead soap had not been sufficiently washed with ether. 

The solid acid fraction was converted into the methyl ester and 
distilled in a high vacuum. The distillate which came over 
between 112-116® at 0.001 mm. pressure was a colorless oil weigh¬ 
ing 1 gm. This fraction was saponified, the free acid was isolated 
•and recrystallized from methyl alcohol. The crystals weighed 
0.7 gm. and melted at 60®. The molecular wei^t determined 
^by titration was 259. It is evident, therefore, that this fraction is 
palmitic acid. 

The residue in the distillation flask, weighing about 0.5 gm., was 
saponified and the free acid isolated and recrystallized three times 
from methyl alcohol. The crystals thus obtained weighed only 
160 mg. and melted at 63-65®. The molecular weight determined 
by titration was found to be 287. 

We may conclude that the solid saturated fatty acid fraction 
consisted principally of palmitic acid. A very small amount of 
some higher acid, possibly stearic acid, is undoubtedly present, 
but this acid could not be isolated in a pure state. 

Examination of Residue from First Distillation of Esters of Solid 

Fatty Acids 

The residue in the distillation flask from the first fractionation 
of the methyl ester was a brownish solid weighing 2.4 gm., and this 
fraction should contain the esters of any higher fatty acids which 
might be present. The substance was saponified with alcoholic 
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potassium hydroxide and the solution, after having been diluted 
with water, was extracted several times with ether. The ethereal 
extract was washed with water, dried with sodium sulfate, filtered, 
and concentrated to dryness, when a trace of an oily residue was 
obtained which was discarded. The soap solution was acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
extract washed with water until the washings were neutral in 
reaction. The ethereal solution was then treated with norit, 
filtered, and the ether distilled off. The residue was a faintly 
yellowish oil weighing 2.2 gm. which solidified to a wax-like mass 
on cooling. The substance dissolved in warm acetone or methyl 
alcohol, but, on cooling, only small globular particles separated. 
For purification the substance was precipitated by cooling, once 
from methyl alcohol, twice from a mixture of ether and methyl 
alcohol, and finally once from acetone, when a snow-white amor¬ 
phous powder was obtained which weighed about 0.4 gm. 

The substance melted at 60-61®. It was a saturated compound 
because in carbon tetrachloride solution it did not absorb any 
bromine. The molecular weight determined by titration in 
alcoholic solution was 488. The substance was optically active. 

Rotaiion —0.3669 gm. of substance dissolved in chloroform an4 
made up to 10 cc. gave in a 1 dm. tube a reading of -1-0.177®; 
hence, [ce]^ = -1-4.82®. 

The compoimd is probably not pure, but it evidently contains a 
h^her hydroxy acid. When treated in p 3 uidine solution with 
acetic anhydride, an acetyl derivative was formed which melted 
at 48®. After the acetyl derivative had been saponified with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the solution was acidified with 
phosphoric acid and distilled until the distillate was practically 
neutral in reaction. The amount of acetic acid, as determined by 
titrating the distillates, was small, being only 5.62 per cent of the 
substance. 


Rediiced Fatty Adds 

The reduced fatty acids were purified by recrystallization from 
methyl alcohol and acetone, but the product was evidently a 
mixture which could not be separated by crystallization. The 
melting point of the crystals was 66-57® and the molecular weight 
was 267. 
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The remaining portions of the reduced acids were therefore 
combined, total weight 8.6 gm., and converted into the methyl 
ester. The ester was fractionated at a pressure of about 0.001 
mm. Fraction 1 was collected with the temperature of the bath 
at 110-112°; Fraction 2, between 115-125°; while Fraction 3 
remained as a residue in the distilling flask. 

Fraction 1, 3.1 gm., formed a white crystalline m ass which 
melted at 28-29°. The ester was saponified and the free acid 
isolated and recrystallized once from methyl alcohol and twice 
from acetone. Snow-white, thin, irregular, plate-shaped crystals 
were obtained, which weighed about 1.0 gm. The acid melted at 
63°, solidified at 60°, and remelted at 63°. There was no depression 
of the melting point when some of the substance was mixed with 
pure palmitic acid. 

Titration —0.3695 gm. of the acid, dissolved in neutral alcohol, 
with phenolphthalein as indicator, required 14.34 cc. of 0.1 n 
alcoholic KOH. 

CnHsjOj. Mol. -w-t. calculated, 256; found, 257.6 

A second fraction of the acid, recovered from the mother liquor, 
melted at 61-62°, and the molecular weight, determined by 
titration, was 259. 

These values would indicate that the acid was practically pure 
palmitic acid. 

Fraction 2 of the ester was saponified, the free acid isolated and 
crystallized from methyl alcohol, yielding 0.8 gm. of colorless, 
thin, plate-shaped crystals. The substance melted at 60-62° and 
the molecular weight, determined by titration, was 259.6. 

It is evident, therefore, that this fraction also consisted of nearly 
pure palmitic acid. 

Examination of Fraction S, the Residue in the DistiMing Flask 

The residue in the distilling flask, weighing 4 gm., was saponified, 
the free acid isolated, and recrystallized from methyl alcohol, 
yielding 1.8 gm. of an acid which melted at 54-55° and which, on 
titration, was found to have a molecular weight of 282. The 
substance was recrystallized seven times from acetone and then 
melted at 67°. After three further recjystallizations from acetone, 
the substance weighed 0.3 gm. It melted at 68-69°, solidified at 
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65®, and remelted at 68-69°. Mixed with stearic acid, m.p. 
70-71®, it melted at 69-70°, solidified at 66-65®, and remelted at 
69-70®. 

Titration —0.2897 gm. of substance dissolved in neutral alcohol, 
with phenolphthalein as indicator, required 9.82 cc. of 0.1 n alcoholic 
KOH. Found: mol. wt., 295. 

Analysis —^3.028 mg. substance: 3.37 mg. H 2 O and 8.425 mg. COa 
Found. C 75.88, H 12.45 

This substance resembles stearic acid in composition and melting 
point, but the molecular weight is somewhat too high, and it also 
differs from stearic acid in its crystal habits. The acid always 
separated from methyl alcohol or acetone in small dense particles 
which showed no definite crystalline structure. It is not an 
hydroxy acid because it did not form an acetyl derivative when 
treated with acetic anhydride in p 3 nridme solution. We are 
inclined to believe that it is an impure specimen of an acid of 
higher molecular weight than stearic acid. 

The fatty acids contained in the mother liquors were recovered 
on evaporation of the solvent and converted into lead soaps. The 
latter were treated with ether and separated into ether-soluble 
and ether-insoluble fractions which in turn were decomposed in 
the usual manner with dilute hydrochloric acid. From the 
ether-soluble fraction we obtained 0.6 gm. of a liquid fatty acid 
which had evidently escaped being removed in the original lead 
soap-ether treatment of the reduced acids. 

The solid fatty acids obtained from the ether-insoluble lead soap 
were converted into the methyl ester. The ester was isolated 
and distilled slowly in a high vacuum. The distillate, which 
weighed 1.4 gm., came over at a bath temperature of 116® and 
at a pressure of 0.001 mm. It was a snow-white solid at room 
temperature and melted at 27®. The ester was saponified and the 
free acid isolated and recrystallized from methyl alcohol, when 
snow-white crystals, weighing 0.96 gm., were obtained, which 
melted at 59--60°. The molecular weight, determined by titration, 
was 258. The properties indicate that the substance was palmitic 
acid. 

Tte residue in the distillation flask, which weighed 0.5 gm., was 
saponified. The acid was isolated and recrystallized seven times 
from acetone, when about 0.2 gm. of a substance was obtained 
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which resembled the impure higher fatty acid previously described. 
The substance melted at 66-'67° and the molecular weight was 
289.8. 

The results obtained in the study of the reduced fatty acid frac¬ 
tion indicate that it consisted principally of palmitic acid. A small 
amount of a higher acid was present, but could not be identified 
and no pure stearic acid could be found in this mixture. 

Examination of Liquid Saturated Fatty Adds 

The crude liquid saturated fatty acids were combined, converted 
into the lead soaps, and the latter were dried and extracted with 
ether. A small amount of ether-insoluble lead salt was fiOlteredoff 
and decomposed with hydrochloric acid when 1.2 gm. of a solid 
fatty acid were obtained. The acid, after it had been recrystal¬ 
lized from a little acetone, melted at 57-59° and had a molecular 
weight of 259. This fraction is, therefore, similar to the main 
portion of the solid reduced acid and evidently had been carried 
over into the liquid saturated acids in the lead soap-ether 
separation. 

The liquid saturated fatty acid which was isolated from the 
ether-soluble lead salt was converted into the methyl ester and the 
latter fractionated seven times at a pressure of about 0.001 mm. 
During the distillations, two traps, cooled with a mixture of solid 
carbon dioxide and alcohol, were inserted between the receiver 
and the vacuum line. In the early fractionations the first trap 
was found to contain a trace of more volatile oil, but the amount 
was extremely small and no effort was made to examine this 
material. 

The purest portion of the ester distilled over when the tem¬ 
perature of the bath was 125-126°. The ester was a colorless 
mobile oil, which solidified when cooled in a freezing mixture of 
ice and salt, and melted at —6°. The density at 22.5° was 0.8681 
and the refractive index at 25° was 1.4416. 

Analy8is^M24k gm. substance: 0.1081 gm. H 2 O and 0.2588 gm. CO 2 
CisHsaOj (298). Calculated. C 76.60, H 12.76 
Found. 76.38, “ 13.09 

The ester was saponified and the free acid isolated and dried 
in a vacuum desiccator. The acid was a colorless mobile oil which 
solidified when cooled in ice water and melted at 9-11°. The 
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refractive index at 25° was 1.4490. The acid was optically 
inactive. 

Anidysis —0.1003 gm. substance: 0.1149 gm. HjO and 0.2783 gm. COi 
CisHaaOi (284). Calculated. C 76.05, H 12.67 
Found. “ 75.67, “ 12.82 

Titratim —0.4291 gm. of substance dissolved in neutral alcohol, 
with phenolphthalein as indicator, required 14.94 cc. of 0.1 N 
alcoholic KOH. 


C 18 H 86 O 2 . Mol. wt. calculated, 284; found, 287.2 

The values found are in agreement^with the calculated composi¬ 
tion of an isomer of stearic acid. The acid appears to be identical 
with the tuberculostearic acid which has previously been isolated 
from the acetone-soluble fat of the human tubercle bacillus. 

Intermediate fractions of the ester were also saponified and the 
corresponding acids isolated and analyzed. The composition of 
these fractions was always found to agree closely with the calculated 
values for an acid of the formula CisHseOa, although the molecular 
weight, as determined by titration, was about 300. 

If any higher liquid saturated fatty acids were present, one would 
expect that their esters would be less volatile, and hence they should 
accumulate in the residues left in the distilling flasks. The 
residues were therefore saponified and the free acids examined. 
The acids from these fractions were nearly colorless or slightly 
yellowish oils which solidified on cooling in ice water and melted 
at 9-10®. The values for the molecular weight were somewhat 
higher than required for stearic acid, namely from 305 to 312, 
but the composition, as determined by combustion, was in agree¬ 
ment with the formula C 18 H 36 O 2 . These fractions were optically 
inactive. It is not impossible that some higher liquid saturated 
fatty acid is present, but the amount must be quite small and it 
was impossible to isolate any such acid in a pure condition. 

SUMMARY 

1 . The acetone-soluble fat from the timothy bacillus is not a 
true glyceride because no glycerol could be isolated from the water- 
soluble components. The fatty acids are apparently combined 
with some substance other than glyerol, but the nature or this 
substance could not be determined. 
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2. The unsaponifiable matter is an unsaturated oil which gives 
no sterol color reactions. 

3. The fat contains traces of volatile fatty acids. 

4. The solid saturated fatty acids consist principally of palmitic 
acid. Traces of hi^er fatty acids were foimd, but no pure stearic 
acid could be isolated. A small amount of a higher optically 
active hydroxy acid is also contained in this fraction. 

6 . The imsaturated fatty acids belong principally to the Cw 
series, because palmitic acid is formed on catalytic reduction. 
Traces of higher acids are present in this fraction. 

6 . The principal constituent of the liquid fatty acids is a satu¬ 
rated fatty acid isomeric with stearic acid, CisHmO*, which is 
similar to tuberculostearic acid. 
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A REDETERMINATION OF THE OXIDATION POTENTIAL 
OF THE HEMOGLOBIN-METHEMOGLOBIN SYSTEM 


By JAMES B. CONANT and ALWIN M. PAPPENHEIMEE, Jr. 
{From the Converse Memorial Laboratory of Harvard University, Cambridge) 
(Received for publication, July 11, 1932) 

The previous determinations of the oxidation-reduction potential 
of hemoglobin have not been entirely satisfactory. The direct 
electrochemical method (1) yielded results uncertain by d=20 
millivolts whose mean differed by 25 millivolts from the value 
obtained by an indirect spectrophotometric procedure (2). It 
seemed worth while, therefore, to attempt once again the electro¬ 
chemical determination of the oxidation-reduction potential of 
hemoglobin, with crystalline hemoglobin and methemoglobin. A 
convenient method for purifying the latter substance has been 
recently perfected in this laboratory (3). 

Apparatus 

The glass titration vessel of 60 cc. capacity was connected with a 
calomel cell through a stop-cock and a tube projecting from the 
bottom containii^ saturated potassium chloride and agar, and 
closed at the extreme end with a ground glass stopper lubricated 
with the same mixture. A similar arrangement has been used 
previously in this laboratory in connection with our work on 
non-aqueous solvents. (A diagram of such a cell is given in 
(4), p. 4449.) In making a measurement the stop-cock was 
opened, which lowered the resistance to a small value. The top 
of the cell was closed by a large rubber stopper which carried the 
electrodes, inlet and outlet tubes for gases, two burettes protected 
against oxygen, and the stirrer. The latter was of glass attached 
to a metal shaft running through a metal “stuffing box” which en¬ 
abled one to maintain a vacuum satisfactorily even when the stirrer 
was rotated by a motor. With this stirrer and with the stop-cock 
closed,, it was possible to remove rapidly all oxygen from the cell 
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and its contents by evacuation and admission of purified nitrogen. 
In a typical experiment, the cell is evacuated and filled with 
oxygen-free nitrogen five times, after which no appreciable amount 
of oxygen is left in the system. Indigotetrasulfonate, titrated 
just to its end-point, did not become colored in the vessel, even 
when stirred overnight. 

The previous difficulties in using the direct electrochemical 
method had appeared to rest mainly with the electrodes. Elec¬ 
trodes used in hemoglobin solutions were found to “poison'^ 
extremely easily and were easily polarized. In addition, they 
tended to become sluggish and often took several hours to come 
to equilibrium. In the experiments here described, a Compton 
electrometer with a 1,000,000 ohm resistance in series with the cell 
was used in order to prevent polarization of the electrodes. A 
motor stirrer was fitted into the cell which kept the solutions 
continually flowing past the electrodes. This appeared in some 
cases to shorten the time for obtaining equilibrium. In addition 
to bright platinum foil, bumt-on platinum electrodes were tried 
after the method of Westhaver (6). For hemoglobin, these latter 
behaved better in general, being much quicker to come to equi¬ 
librium, although they were more easily poisoned. Bumt-on 
electrodes do not become polarized to any great extent even with¬ 
out the use of the electrometer. 

Preparation of Hemoglobin and Methemoglobin 

Hemoglobin was prepared by the method of Ferry and Green 
(6). A typical preparation was as follows: About 3 liters of horse 
plasma residues were washed with 12 liters of isotonic NaCl 
(0.9 per cent) and run through a Sharpies centrifuge which was 
kindly put at our disposal by Dr. E. J. Cohn and Mr. Bennett. 
3 liters of laked concentrated hemoglobin solution were recovered. 
0.1 N hydrochloric acid was then added with stirring in the cold 
room until the appearance of platelets. About 400 to 500 cc. of 
acid were necessary. Stirring was usually continued overnight. 
The crystalline mixture was then centrifuged and the paste washed 
twice with equal volumes of iced distilled water. The yield of 
washed paste was 1700 to 1800 gm. The crystalline paste (1100 
cc.) was treated with 0.990 n potassium hydroxide until solution 
was complete. The solution was centrifuged and the clear con¬ 
centrated supernatant liquid poured off from a small amount of 
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undissolved residue. The pH was then adjusted to 6.6 and the 
mixture was stirred 5 hours until crystallization was complete, and 
then centrifuged, washed once with distilled water, and once with 
phosphate buffer of pH 7.0. About 100 cc. of this recrystallized 
paste were dissolved with stirring in the phosphate buffer of pH 
7.0 and ionic strength 0.24. When the oxyhemoglobin had all dis¬ 
solved, the solution was centrifuged and the supernatant solution 
poured off into a 1 liter tonometer. The oxygen was pumped off 
by repeated evacuation and filling with nitrogen. It took usually 
2 to 3 days to get the oxygen completely removed. During this 
time some methemoglobin always formed, which was determined 
by analysis and corrected for in the calculations. 

The methemoglobin (prepared according to Levy) was recrystal¬ 
lized by dissolving in KOH and then adding the calculated amount 
of acid. In some experiments the methemoglobin was not 
recrystallized but only washed three times with water. Occasion¬ 
ally difl&culty was had in getting the methemoglobin to crystallize 
out of a supersaturated solution. In this case it may be necessary 
to continue stirring for a whole day. Stirring at room temperature 
for a short time seems to accelerate crystallization. The entire 
preparation of hemoglobin and methemoglobin was carried out in 
the cold room at 0°. Analyses showed that bacterial action was 
inappreciable after the solutions had been stored 2 months at this 
temperature. However, solutions could not be safely kept more 
than 1 day in phosphate buffers in the titrating apparatus at room 
temperature. 

The solutions of hemoglobin and methemoglobin were analyzed 
by the Van Slyke method (7) for hemoglobin and for methemo¬ 
globin and cathemoglobin according to the methods developed in 
this laboratory (8). The amount of cathemoglobin was less than 
0.5 per cent of the total hemoglobin (or methemoglobin) in the 
stock solutions, which was 6 to 8 per cent. The amount of 
methemoglobin in the hemoglobin solutions was 18 per cent of the 
total hemoglobin and this amount was taken into account in 
calculating the ratio of hemoglobin to methemoglobin in the cell. 

Procedure 

The method employed was that known as the method of mix¬ 
tures. The hemoglobin and methemoglobin solutions were placed 
in special containers connected to the two burettes so arranged 
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that no oxygen would have access to the solutions. Oxygen-free 
nitrogen was used to force the liquids into the burettes. It was 
found advantageous, to add to the liquid in the titration cell an 
amount of potassium ferrocyanide equivalent to half the hemo¬ 
globin present; this greatly improved the electrode equilibrium. 
The phosphate buffer solution was placed in the cell, freed from air 
by repeated evacuation and introducing nitrogen. Definite 
amounts of the two stock hemoglobin solutions were then added 
and the electrical readings made. In the most satisfactory runs 
equilibrium was attained at each point after about half an hour, 
and the change during even this time was not more than 4 milli¬ 
volts; in other runs it seemed impossible to obtain satisfactory 
electrode equilibrium, and the results had to be discarded. There 
is no doubt that the electrodes are very susceptible to poisoning 
in the determinations of the hemoglobin potential, and a great 
number of experiments may have to be performed before repro¬ 
ducible satisfactory results are obtained. 


Results 

The results plotted in Fig. 1 are the best which we have been 
able to obtain. The points represent different ratios of hemo¬ 
globin and methemoglobin obtained in one experiment, by 
introducing into the cell 12.5 cc. of stock methemoglobin solution 
and adding increments first of hemoglobin solution and then of 
methemoglobin solution. At the mid-point the concentrations 
of hemoglobin and methemoglobin were 3.5 milli-equivalents per 
liter, y. = 0.3 and pH = 7.0; the temperature was 24°. The value 
of Fo was found to be 152 ± 5 millivolts, which agrees excellently 
with the value of 0.150 volt found by the spectrophotometric 
measurements at pH = 6.9 and y = 0.5. The best stral^t line 
has been drawn throu^ the points; the slope of this line cor- 

r, _ r. , RT [MHb] 

+ —iHbT 

responds to a value of n in the usual electrochemical equation of 
1.2. It is evident that this one experiment is as satisfactory as 
one could desire in regard to the consistency of the results; it might 
be mentioned, further, that over the first half of the curve both 
electrodes agreed within 3 millivolts, but one electrode became 
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poisoned half-way through the experiment and gave no readings 
thereafter. 

A number of experiments with a buffer solution of jii = 1.6, 
pH = 6.95, and a concentration of hemoglobin and methemo- 
globin of 1.4 milli-equivalents per liter at the mid-point gave less 
consistent results. The value of Eq (at 24°) ranged from 0.117 to 
0.136 volt with an average of 0.129. These results indicate 
clearly that a large increase of the ionic strength (from /z = 0.3 to 
fjL = 1.6) decreases the oxidation-reduction potential somewhat. 
When all these results are plotted in a way similar to that shown in 



^0.6 fOA ’^02 0.0 -0.2 -0.4 

Fig. 1 . Determination of oxidation-reduction potential of hemoglobin 
by method of mixtures at 24®, pH - 7.0, fi « 0.3. 

Fig. 1 and the best line drawn through them, it was found to have a 
slope corresponding to n = 1, though in a number of oases a slope 
corresponding to a value of n = 2 was indicated. 

The total concentration of the hemoglobin seems to be without 
appreciable effect on the potential or the value of if adequate 
buffers are employed. Thus three experiments with a concentra¬ 
tion of only 0.023 milli-equivalents per liter (at the mid-point) 
in a buffer solution of /z = 1.6, pH = 6.95, gave a value of Eo of 
0.131 to 0.146 and a value of n of about 2. In this connection it 
should be noted that the spectrophotometric measurements were 
made with a total hemoglobin concentration of about 0.06 milli- 
equivalents per liter. 
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The data plotted in Fig. 1 make it evident that under favorable 
circumstances the oxidation-reduction potential of hemoglobin 
may be determined with assurance. Unfortunately, no conclusive 
information can be obtained, however, about the value of n. 
Values less than 1 and greater than 2.6 are clearly excluded both in 
concentrated and dilute solutions of hemoglobin; this is in accord 
with the results of the spectrophotometric study. Therefore, the 
oxidation of hemoglobin ((Hb 4 ) = mol. wt. 66,000) cannot be 
represented by the simple equation, Hb 4 — 46 —> MHb 4 , unless 
some auxiliary assumptions are made. The problem is exactly 
like that presented by the oxygenation of hemoglobin; the as¬ 
sumption of intermediate compoxmds can be used also as an expla¬ 
nation of the abnormal value of n in the transformation of hemo¬ 
globin to methemoglobin. The failure of experiments in this 
laboratory (9) designed to obtain evidence in favor of this view 
cannot be considered as conclusive negative evidence, of course. 
However, until direct evidence is available to support this explana¬ 
tion, it seems important to emphasize that the quantitative aspects 
of the problem of the oxygenation and oxidation of hemoglobin 
still remain unsolved. 
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THE SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF 
CERTAIN BLOOD PIGMENTS 


By G. B. ray, H. a. BLAIR, and C. I. THOMAS 

{From the Department of Physiology, School of Medicine, Western Reserve 
Universityf Cleveland) 

(Received for publication, June 10, 1932) 

The use of the spectrophotometer as a means of estimating the 
relative and total concentrations of blood pigments was first intro¬ 
duced by Hiifner (1, 2), following the theoretical work of Vierordt 

(3) . This author published tables whereby the relative concen¬ 
trations of oxyhemoglobin, hemoglobin, carboxyhemoglobin, and 
methemoglobin could be estimated from the quantitative char¬ 
acter of the absorption curve. Since Hiifner's original papers, 
several investigators in this field have made redeterminations of 
his constants for pigments in pure solution but no revision of his 
tables has been carried out. It is of the greatest convenience to 
have these tables available for they offer an accurate and rapid 
means of estimating the relative concentration of any two pig¬ 
ments. The data given in this paper represent an adaptation of 
Htifner's method to more recently determined constants and a 
simplification of the technique of computation. By means of 
simple formulae or previously prepared charts it is possible to 
estimate the concentration of total pigment, oxyhemoglobin, and 
a second pigment on as small a sample of blood as 0.05 cc. in a very 
short time with a high degree of precision. This method is also 
applicable to any sort of colored solution; for example, indicators. 
One may thus apply the same theory to the data given by Erode 

(4) and thereby estimate the hydrogen ion concentration of a solu¬ 
tion (6). 

The accuracy of an oxyhemoglobin determination by this means 
is, according to Davis and Sheard (6), comparable to that of the 
gasometric method with the constant volume Van Slyke apparatus 
in the case of normal bloods or pigment concentrations. In the case 
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of very dilute solutions, the accuracy of the spectrophotometer is 
unchanged, while the error of the gasometric method is increased. 
A second advantage, perhaps the most important, of the spectro- 
photometric method is the rapidity and ease with which one may 
make determinations. A determination of hemoglobin concen¬ 
tration can be made with check analyses in the time needed for a 
single gasometric reading. 

Furthermore, it is possible to check the purity of the pigment at 
the time of the determination. While the gasometric determina¬ 
tion gives only the functional hemoglobin, one may, by means of 
the spectrophotometer, recognize at once the presence of a con¬ 
taminating substance. Thus, in solutions of purified hemoglobin, 
where methemoglobin formation may occur spontaneously, any 
deviation from the normal relationships may be detected at once 
and the extent of inactivation calculated. 

Theoretical 

Lambert’s law expresses the fact that in an absorbing medium 
the rate of loss of intensity of a light beam penetrating the medium 
varies at any given point as the intensity at that point; i.e., at any 
point 


where n is the distance measured through the medium, I the light 
intensity, and k a constant called the absorption coefficient or 
transmissive exponent. 

By integrating and letting the incident intensity be Jo, we 
obtain 


log 1 — log h ^ ^ kn 
or — log T ^ kn 

where T is the fraction of the light transmitted, which quantity is 
called the transmission. 

In practice it is convenient to use logarithms to the base 10 
giving 


— logio T =* En 

where E is the transmissive index or extinction coefficient. 


( 2 ) 
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When Equation 1 is divided by Z, it will be seen that k is the rate 
of decrease of intensity per unit intensity. Since E is proportional 
to k, it has a similar meaning. It is clear that the more absorbing 
the medium the greater will be the rate of diminution of the inten¬ 
sity; in particular, in solutions, E will be greater the more concen¬ 
trated the solution. 

Beer^s law expresses the fact that for any given substance in 
solution, E varies directly as the concentration, or 

E ~ \ -c (3) 

A 

where i is a constant and c the concentration.^ It is evident from 
A 

Equation 3 that ^ is the E or extinction coeiEcient for a unit con¬ 
centration of the substance. In practice, use is made of A rather 

than and it is called the absorption ratio. Since the A values of 
A 

different substances are in general different, they may be used to 
identify or distinguish their respective substances. The A value of 
a substance is thus an important specific measure of the properties 
of the substance. The method of its determination may now be 
considered. 

From Equations 2 and 3 we deduce that 

— logic ^ ~ ^ ^ 

which gives a means of determining A if the concentration of the 
solution and its length are known. 

The fact has been neglected thus far that the absorption is differ¬ 
ent for lights of different wave-lengths. This being taken into con¬ 
sideration, it is evidently necessary to specify the wave-length at 
which A is measured to give at wave-length X the relation 

- log T,, - 7 - n (5) 

^ Unpublished data show that Beer's law does not hold over an extreme 
range of concentration in the case of hemoglobin. It does hold, however, 
for concentrations usually employed in the spectrophotometry of the blood 
pigments. 
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which provides a means for determining It should be 
observed that the numerical value of depends on the units used 
for c and n. The usual procedure is to express n in cm. and c in 
gm. per cc. For example, when this is done for oxyhemoglobin at 
wave-lengths 540 m/x and 560 respectively the following A 
values are obtained. 

Am — A = 0.0011 (Davis and Sheard) 

Am = ii' = 0.00178 (6) 

It will be seen from Equation 5 that if w = 1 and the trans¬ 
mission r = tS- then 



It is thus evident that A is numerically equal to the concentration 
(in gm. per cc.) necessary to reduce the incident light to one-tenth 
its intensity after passing through 1 cm. of solution. This provides 
a convenient picture of A. By referring to Equation 6, it is seen that 
0.0011 gm. per cc. of oxyhemoglobin reduces light of wave-length 
540 m/x to one-tenth its incident intensity after passing through a 
length of 1 cm. of solution but at wave-length 560 mii 0.00178 gm. 
per cc. is required to produce the same result. 

By using T and A and T' and A' for T and A at 540 mix and 
560 mix respectively, there are obtained from Equation 5 the two 
equations 


II 

Sh 

bD 

O 

1 

(8) 

- log T' = J, « 

(9) 


When Equation 8 is divided by Equation 9 


( 10 ) 

This ratio, since c and n have dropped out, is independent of the 
concentration and the length of the tube. It is a constant then for 
any given substance whose value can be obtained by measuring 
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only T and T'. It will be hereafter designated by R. It is 
usually called Hlifner^s ratio. 

From Equations 3 and 10 is derived the equation 



( 11 ) 


Therefore, these ratios are interchangeable. For example, their 
numerical value for oxyhemoglobin is, according to Equation 6, 


R 


0.00178 

0.0011 


« 1.619 


( 12 ) 


Rj since it involves two A values, is evidently a much more 
specific identification for a particular substance than is a single 
A value. 

The considerations thus far give a means of identif 3 ring a sub¬ 
stance in solution (Equation 10) when its concentration is not 
known or of estimating its concentration (Equation 8 or 9) when 
its identity is known. But no means have been provided for esti¬ 
mating the components of a mixture. This may be done easily 
for a mixture of two substances in the following way. 

Since each of the substances will absorb just as if it were alone in 
solution, Lambert's law may in this case be written 


dn 


- kl - hi 


where the k values are the transmissive exponents of the first and 
second substances respectively. 

By integrating as before, we obtain 

- log 7 = (& + /bi) n 
io 

or — logio T = (JS + El) n (13) 

where E and Ei are again the respective extinction coefficients of 
the first and second substances. 

It is convenient at this point to introduce the idea, 
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in which Ea^x. is the extinction coefficient of the mixture, or by 
use of Equation 3 to obtain 


C C\ 

~ AAi 


(16) 






or if the fraction-of the first substance be represented by x 

Cmix, 

C] 

and the fraction-of the second by y then 

Cmix. 



or 




AAi 

xAi + yA 


(16) 


Thus, if A and Ai are known, Amix. can be calculated for any mix¬ 
ture containing x parts of the first (A) substance and y parts of 
the second (Ai) substance. 

From Equations 13,14, and 15 is derived the equation 


~ logio T = (17) 

which provides a means of obtaining the total concentration of a 
mixture when ilmix. has been found. 

Since x and y must be known to determine Ajoix. it is now 
necessary to consider how these may be obtained. This may be 
done by measuring the light transmitted by the mixture at two 
different wave-lengths; for, by use of Equations 15 and 17 are 
obtained the equations 



“ log r 


(19) 
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in which the letters that do not have the prime apply to the first 
wave-length (540 tom) and the primed letters apply to the second 
wave-length (5Q0mn). When Equation 18 is divided by Equation 
19 and R is considered the ratio of the logarithms, the resulting 
equation is 


_ log T _ Aic + Aci A'A'i . . 

log T' AAi ‘ A\c + Aci 

This equation shows that J2 is independent of the absolute concen¬ 
tration, for, if the c values on the right-hand side are all multiplied 
by the same factor, R remains unchanged. 

By dividing the numerator and the denomiixator by the total 
concentration, Cmix. = c -t- Ci, and by assuming that 


— = » and - = y = 1 — X 

c • 
miy. 


mix. 


we obtain the equation 

Aix + A{\ — x) 


R 


A'A', 


AAi 


A'lX -1- A'{X — x) 


( 21 ) 


which provides a means of determining x and then also y when R 
has been measured, x and y having been determined in this way, 
4mix. can be obtained from Equation 16 and then the total con¬ 
centration of pigment in the mixture can be obtained by use of 
Equation 17. It should be observed in doing this, that the same 
wave-length must be used for Equation 17 as that for which jlmix. 
is calculated in Equation 16; t.e., the wave-length to which A and 
Ai apply. 

It will be remembered (Equation 3) that ^ Is a more natural 

unit than A itself, but the argument has been carried through with 
A values because they are commonly used. Greater simplicity 

is attained in Equation 21, however, by using units of ^ which may 

be written r, so that 



r 
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Equations 18 to 21 written as Equations 18, a to 21, a when 
^ is replaced by r, become 


— log y = (cr -f cirOn 

(l8,o) 

— log y' = (cr' 4* Ci7*'i)n 

(19,o) 

^ cr 4 - ciri 

— / I / 

cr + cir 1 

(20,a) 

rw 4- (1 — ») n 
oa-' + (1 — ») r'l 

(21,a) 

From these is obtained Equation 22 


flr'i + Ti 

R(r' — r'l) + (n - r) 

(22) 

which is easier to use than Equation 21. If a: is the required per 
cent. Equation 22 may be multiplied by 100, in which case j/ = 
100 — X instead of 1 — a:. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The theoretical manipulation of Lambert’s law in the preceding 
section shows clearly that if the various derivations are to be of 
practical use it is necessary to establish certain constants and to 
introduce calculations involving these constants. The data in this 
paper, except where otherwise noted, were obtained with the Keuffel 
and Esser color analyzer (7). For a general discussion of spectro¬ 
photometry and spectrophotometers the reader is referred to the 
“Report of the Committee on Spectrophotometry of the Optical 
Society of America, 1922-23” (8). 

In the data that follow, only fresh bloods were used unless other¬ 
wise noted and 0.4 per cent ammonium hydroxide was used as a 
diluent. All readings of transmission were made in groups of five 
and the averages taken. As mentioned above, only two wave¬ 
lengths need be read to utilize the formuke; throughout this paper 
540mju and 560miu have been used. In some cases a second 
observer made a second series of readings on a similar sample. All 
glassware employed was calibrated. 

As may be gathered from the derivation of the formuke, the 
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most important and fundamental measurement is the ratio value, 
jR. Until this constant has been evaluated for the various pig¬ 
ments it is impossible to estimate their purity which is of the 
utmost importance. Furthermore, this represents the most 
studied phase in regard to the blood pigments, and, unfortunately, 
the most varied. 

In the case of oxyhemoglobin, the generally accepted figure at 
the present time is that of Hd,ri (9) who found the value of R to be 
1.606, As a result of twenty-five analyses, we find an average 
value of R to be 1.619, that is 0.8 per cent higher. This variation 
is within the error of the measurement when one considers that 
two different types of photometer were used. The standard devia- 
tioA of our estimation was 0.038. These results are lower than 
those found by Charnas (10) onalarge number of bloods, but higher 
than that found by Hiifner (1). The latter gives a value of 1.578 
which was also found by Butterfield (11), using the Hiifner 
spectrophotometer. On the same type of apparatus, Aron and 
Muller (12) found still lower values. The variation seems to be 
due to the width of the band studied; for Heubner and Rosenberg 
(13), using the accurate method of measuring the density of 
spectrographic plates, found values corresponding to those of 
Hd,ri and other investigators when a narrow band was meas¬ 
ured. Their experiments seem to be crucial in explaining why such 
low values have been found by various workers, for Hiifner’s 
measurements were made on a band of llmjj,. No reason can 
be suggested why the results of Chamas should be higher than 
those of the others. From the above, however, it must be clear 
that each instrument should be checked and the value of R estab¬ 
lished for that particular instrument. 

The value of R as an average of twenty samples of methemo- 
globin was found to be 1.225 with a standard deviation of 0.0354. 
This compares favorably with the 1.215 found by H4ri (9) and 
1.212 found by Heubner and Rosenberg (13). The variation from 
Hdri's figure is identical with that found for oxyhemoglobin; 
namely, 0.8 per cent. It would appear, therefore, that the con¬ 
stant variation was a function of the apparatus. 

The methemoglobin was produced by oxidizing hemoglobin with 
potassium ferricyanide or amyl nitrite. The figures given above 
are for alkaline methemoglobin since the diluent was ammoniacal. 
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Caiboxyiieiiioglobiii, made by saturating the blood ■with pure 
CO, gave a value for B of 1.168 as an average of twenty-five deter¬ 
minations. The standard de'mtion was 0.0288. For the same 
pigment HQfner gives 1.095 as the ratio while Haurowitz (14) 
finds 1.175. 

Reduced hemoglobin was found to have R = 0.846 as opposed 
to Hiifner’s 0.796. Our standard de-viation was 0.0118. In our 
experiments the reduction was carried out by the addition of 1 cc. 
of ammoniacal 4 per cent sodium hydrosulfite to each 100 co. of 
dilution. The reduction was immediate and stable over a period 
of 2 hours. There was no indication of turbidity due to sulfur 
precipitation during this period of time. 

The evaluation of the ratio R offers at once a concise and, as may 
be judged from the magnitude of the standard de'viations, accu¬ 
rate method of estimating the purity of the pigment in solution. 
It should be kept in mind that the ratio is non-specific and gives 
no information as to the nature of the second pigment, if one be 
present. Even if the second pigment is kno-wn further, data must 
be developed in order that its relative concentration be estimated. 
We must, therefore, first establish certain other constants. In 
the formula gi-\ren for the ratio of a mixture (Equation 21) it is 
necessary to know the absorption ratios of the two pigments at 
the working wave-lengths, namely 540mju (A) and 560mju (A'). 
These can be obtained only when the concentration of each is 
known. The measurement of the value of Asm is of further 
importance since it allows us to calculate the concentration of 
any pure blood pigment in solution. 

In the case of oxyhemoglobin, A has been found to be 0.0011 by 
Davis and Sheard (6). We have used this value repeatedly and 
found excellent checks with the Van Slyke apparatus. In the data 
that follow we have computed the concentration of oxyhemo¬ 
globin from the spectrophotometric method and checked the 
result by the gasometric method. The various pigments were 
made in the same manner as described above, with great care being 
taken to insure accurate dilution. The value of B was checked in 
each case so that errors due to incomplete action of the reagents 
m^t be avoided. 

Table I gives the results of this series of measurements. The 
second col'umn gives the concentrations of pigment as oxyhemo- 
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globin. These figures are those found by the spectrophotometer 
but in every case the measurement was confirmed by the Van Slyke 
apparatus. The remaining data are for the value of the absorption 
ratio at 540 mu calculated from Equation 6. For convenience, 
only the values of A 540 are given in Table I. The value of A 660 Cd.Il 
be readily computed since by Equation 10 


^660 


R 


TABLE I 


Values of Absorption Ratio at BIft My. for Carboxyhemogldbin, Methemoglobin^ 
and, Reduced Hemoglobin 


Determination 

No. 

Hb 

concentration 


As40 


HbCO 

MHb 

Hb 

1 

per cetit 

* 10.96 

0.001172 

0.00201 

0.00160 

2 

11.14 

0.001204 

0.00205 

0.00160 

3 

13.12 

0.001127 

0.00163 

0.00152 

4 

13.26 

0.001067 

0.00163 

0.00152 

5 

13.44 

0.001116 

0.00161 

0.00153 

6 

13.34 

0.001133 

0.00172 

0.00152 

7 

13.20 

0.001062 

0.00158 

0.00150 

8 

12.92 

0.001069 

0.00151 

0.00149 

9 

13.42 

0.001117 

0.00170 

0.00155 

10 

13.29 

0.001096 

0.00163 

0.00150 

11 

11.26 

0.001074 

0.00178 

0,00148 

12 

11.15 

0.001160 

0.00177 

0.00151 

13 

15.09 

0.001100 

0.00171 

0.00150 

14 

15.36 

0.001106 

0.00173 

0.00150 

15 

12.73 

0.001087 

0.00166 

0.00148 

Mean. 


0.001113 

0.001715 

0.001520 


Therefore, in the case of carboxyhemoglobin, we find the mean 
value of ^840 to be 0.001113 as compared with 0.001175 found 
by Haurowitz. The value for Am will, therefore, be 0.001301. 
This value checked with that found experimentally. 

il 640 for methemoglobin is 0.001715 and Am, 0.002126. These 
values are in excellent agreement with those given by H4ri (9) 
who foimd ^840 to be 0.001725 and Am to be 0.002095. 
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For reduced hemoglobin ^540 is 0.001520 and A 540 is 0.001286. 
These values are lower than those given by HOfner (1) (A 440 == 
0.001778 and Aseo == 0.001354) which might be predicted from the 
discussion of the variations of the value of R for oxyhemoglobin. 

The above data supply the necessary information for the calcula¬ 
tion of the concentration of single pigments. 

Further data are necessary if one is to determine the total con¬ 
centration in a mixture of two pigments. Not only must we know 


TABLE n 

Changes in Value of Ratio R for Mixtures of Oxyhemoglobin with Carboxy- 
hemoglobin^ Methemoglobin, or Reduced Hemoglobin 


HbOa 


R 


HbOa 


B 


HbCO 

MHb 

Hb 

HbCO 

MHb 

Hb 

per cent 

0 

■ 

1.224 

0.846 



1.457 

1.208 

5 

Us 

1.248 

0.874 


1.403 ' 

1.476 

1.248 

10 

mmm 

1.270 

0.903 

65 

1.421 

1.495 

1.288 

15 

1.219 

1.292 

0.933 

70 

1.452 

1.513 

1.331 

20 

1.238 

1.314 

0.964 

75 

1.477 

1.531 

1.374 

25 

1.256 

1.336 

0.996 

80 

1.503 

1.549 

1.420 

30 


1.357 

1.029 

85 

1.531 

1.567 

1.467 

35 

1.295 

1.377 

1.062 

90 

1.559 

1.584 

1.515 

40 

1.315 

1.398 

1.097 

95 

1.588 

1.601 

1.566 

45 

1.336 

1.418 

1.133 

100 

1.618 

1.618 

1.618 

50 

1,358 

1.437 

1.170 






the absorption ratio but also the value of R for any mixture. It 
will be recalled that in a mixture 

+ (1 — x)rm 
xr'm + (1 — x)r'm 


where in the particular case with which we are dealing r = in 

which the A values are the absorption ratios for oxyhemoglobin 
and the A^ values are the absorption ratios for the second pigment. 
It is necessary, therefore, to compute the various values for the 
absorption ratio with variations in the relative concentrations x 
and y and from this changes in the ratio R. 

Table II presents the calculated value of R for mixtures of either 
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carboxyhemoglobin, methemoglobin, or reduced hemoglobin with 
oxyhemoglobin. The first and fifth columns of Table II refer to 
the relative concentration of the second pigment by increasing 
amounts of 5 per cent. While Table II may be used to compute the 
relative concentrations, on the assumption that between any two 
successive figures the relationship is linear, the authors have found 



represents Htifner’s (1) results for reduced hemoglobin. 

it more desirable to plot R against concentration in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1, by use of the data given in Table II. Such a 
chart, if made with a sufficiently large scale, permits estimation to 
the fourth significant figure with ease. Attention is directed in 
Fig. 1 to Curve D which has been given for the purpose of compari¬ 
son. It is plotted from Hiifner^s data for reduced hemoglobin 
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and it will be observed that the variation is such that the error may 
be as high as 300 per cent; i.e., when the relative concentration is 
found to be 6 per cent by the corrected figures the older value indi¬ 
cates 20 per cent. 

Once having obtained the relative concentrations of the two 
pigments, one may then determine the total pigment. By far the 
simplest means of doing this, for routine work, is to utilize a table 
or chart of the computed values of A for any mixture, i.e. Amix.- 
Such a table is given in Table III and its companion chart in Fig. 
2. As mentioned above, either method may be utilized success- 


TABtB ni 

Changes in Absorption Ratio (Amix.) of a Mixture of Oxyhemoglobin unth 
Carboxyhemoglobin, Methemoglobin, or Reduced Hemoglobin 


HbOs 


^ mix . 


HbOa 




HbCO 

MHb 

Hb 

HbCO 

MHb 

Hb 

per cent 

0 

0.001115 

0.001715 

0.001520 

per cent 

55 

0.001106 

0.001311 

0.001256 

6 

0.001114 

0.001667 

0.001491 

60 

0.001106 

0.001284 

0.001237 

10 

0.001113 

0.001624 

0.001464 

65 

0.001106 

0.001268 

0.001218 

15 

0.001113 

0.001582 

0.001438 

70 

0.001104 

0.001233 

0.001199 

20 

0.001112 

0.001542 

0.001412 

75 

0.001104 

0.001208 

0.001182 

25 

0.001111 

0.001505 

0.001387 

80 

0.001103 

0.001185 

0.001164 

30 

0.001110 

0,001469 

0.001364 

85 

0.001102 

0.001163 

0.001148 

35 

0.001110 

0.001434 

0.001341 

90 

0.001102 

0.001141 

0.001131 

40 

0.001110 

0,001401 

0,001319 

95 

0.001101 

0.001120 

0.001115 

45 1 

0.001108 

0.001371 

0,001297 

100 

0.00110 

0,00110 

0.00110 

50 

0.001107 

0.001340 

0.001276 






fully. Once the absorption ratio for the mixture has been found, it 
is treated in the same manner as though it were a pure solution. 

An optional method may be suggested for the determination of 
totd pigment in oxyhemoglobin solutions containing either 
carboxy- or methemoglobin. This procedure has the advantage 
of making possible the detection of the presence of a third pigment 
and is also recommended in cases where uncertainty exists as to the 
nature of the second pigment. The method consists, in the case 
of carboxyhemoglobin, of saturating the whole solution with 
carbon monoxide and determining the value of R. Obviously, if 
the value of R deviates from 1.168 a third pigment is present. If 
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the value is that of carboxyhemoglobin the total pigment concen¬ 
tration may be estimated from the usual formula for pure pig¬ 
ments. In the case of methemoglobin a slightly different method 
must be used; namely, one similar to that used by Van Slyke (15) 
for the gasometric determination of methemoglobin. The hemo¬ 
globin is reduced by the action of ammoniacal sodium hydro- 
sulfite (1 cc. of 4 per cent Na 2 S 302 in 2 per cent NH 4 OH) in 100 cc. 
dilution and the blood is at once saturated with carbon monoxide. 





Fig. 2. Changes in the value of the absorption ratio for mixtures (Amix.) 
of oxyhemoglobin with methemoglobin (Curve A), reduced hemoglobin 
(Curve B), and carboxyhemoglobin (Curve C). 

Again the ratio value indicates the purity, and total pigment is 
estimated in the usual manner. 

Routine Application 

It may be well at this point to describe the routine examination of 
a sample of blood giving those points in technique which have been 
found advantageous. 1 cc. of blood is diluted to 100 or 200 cc. 
with 0.4 per cent ammonia or 1 per cent sodium carbonate. Read- 
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ings can be made most ej9B.ciently when the transmission lies 
between 10 and 25 per cent and one soon learns to estimate the 
necessary dilution to give readings within this range. Two essen¬ 
tials must be observed at this point: first, that the solution be well 
mixed and oxygenated; secondly, that the solutions are crystal- 
clear since any turbidity is a source of error. We have found the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association type of volumetric flask par¬ 
ticularly useful for dilutions where oxygenation must be carried 
on simultaneously. 

Whenever possible, readings should be made on a 1 cm. tube in 
order to simplify calculations. Transmission is read at the usual 
two wave-lengths. We have found five readings at each wave¬ 
length for each sample, checked by a similar set of readings on a 
second sample preferably from a new dilution when possible, to 
give the most accurate results. The average value of the trans¬ 
mission at each wave-length (Tx) is then used in the calculations 
as indicated above. 

If a solution of oxyhemoglobin and methemoglobin diluted 1:100 
and in a 1 cm. tube be taken as a specific example, the average 
value of 2^640 is found to be 0.138 and Tm to be 0.238, the recipro¬ 
cals of which are 7.24 and 4.20 respectively. Finding the loga¬ 
rithms of these we have 0,8597 and 0.6232. Using these figures in 
Equation 10 or 11, we obtain 


— log Tm __ 0.8597 
log Tm “ 0.6232 


1,392 


From Fig. 1 we find that a ratio value of 1.392 is equivalent to 
39 per cent oxyhemoglobin and 61 per cent methemoglobin. 
Fig. 2 shows that the absorption ratio of such a mixture (Amix.) 
is 0.00141. Therefore, the total pigment c in the dilution will be 
by Equation 5 


or in gm. per cent of the original 


0.8697.0.00141 
1 


dilution • 100 


c * 0.001212 - 100 • 100 
c “ 12.12 gm. per cent total pigment 
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Hence, we have 4.74 gm. per cent oxyhemoglobin and 7.39 gm. per 
cent methemoglobin. 

Usually, the nature of the second pigment is known or suspected 
from the history of the sample, but under certain conditions no 
information is available. Since the determination of the ratio 
value (R) is not specific, one must turn to other means for the 
recognition of the unknown. There are certain spectrophoto- 
metric characteristics of the various pigments which assist mate¬ 
rially in the qualitative differentiation. A consideration of the 
absorption curves given in Fig. 3 will at once make these points 
obvious. This graph shows the absorption curve of oxyhemo¬ 
globin (Curve B), carboxyhemoglobin (Curve A), and alkaline 
methemoglobin (Curve C). In an unknown solution we may at 
once dismiss the possibility of reduced hemoglobin as one of the 
pigments since the process of dilution and mixing is suflicient to 
oxygenate it. We are, therefore, concerned with only the more 
stable pigments. Of these the more common are carboxy- and 
methemoglobin. They may be recognized at once by certain 
definite changes in the absorption at wave-length 675 

If one fibads a low ratio value but a density at 676 mfj, equal or 
greater than that at 640 mu it will be seen from Fig. 1 that the 
second pigment is undoubtedly carboxyhemoglobin. If, on the 
other hand, the density is lower at 676 mix than it is at 640 m/j,, 
then the second pigment is methemoglobin, for it is obvious from 
the graphs that the absorption at 640 m/x is much greater than 
that at 576 m/x in the case of methemoglobin. It is also obvious 
that it is unsafe for one to hold too rigidly to these criteria unless 
the observer is certain no other pigments than those mentioned 
above are present. In cases of unknown pigments the whole 
absorption curve must be plotted and characteristics of each type 
of blood pigment be considered. Such cases are, however, rare. 
The reader is referred to Haurowitz (14) for an extensive chart 
of absorption curves of various hemoglobin combinations. Even 
so the data found may be misleading and it is only by examination 
of known solutions containing the suspected mixtures that informa¬ 
tion may be obtained. 

It is of interest to compare the results of analyses made by the 
procedure outlined above with certain standard methods. The 
results of various analyses are given in Table IV. In Table IV 
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we have compared the results found by the spectrophotometer 
given in the left-hand group with those found by some second 
method given on the right. The first series are on oxyhemoglobin, 
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Fig. 3. The vajiation of optical density (—log T) with wave-length for 
carboxyhemoglobin (Curve A), oxyhemoglobin (Curve B), and methemo- 
globin (Curve C). 

four of which are compared with determinations made on the Van 
Slyke apparatus. The fifth is on a dilute sample of hemoglobin 
where the second method is the colorimetric benzidine method 
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described by Bing and Baker (16). The agreement between the 
results is close and within the limits of error of either piece of 
apparatus. The same is true of the next series of readings given, 
namely those on the analysis of carboxyhemoglobin. The first 
figures are a comparison with the gasometric method and the others 

TABLE IV 


Comparison of Results Found by Spectrophotometric Method with Those by 

Other Methods 



Concentration by 
spectrophotometer 

Concentration by 
second method 


Pigments 

i 

1 

11 

r 

Total 

pigment 


Second 

pigment 

Total 

pigment 

Remarks 
(second method) 


gm. 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 



HbOa 

8.21 



8.39 



Gasometric 


11.99 



11.96 





8.15 



8.07 



u 


0,18 






Colorimetric (16) 

HbCO 



2.68 

13.87 


2.42 

Gasometric 
Colorimetric (16) 




BMIH 



2.83 





2.09 



2.10 








2.32 



per 

cent 



per 

cent 




Hb02 + HbCO 

38 

62 


40 

60 


Colorimetric (17) 


25 

75 


35 

65 


« (17) 


41 

59 


40 

60 


“ (17) 

Hb + MHb 

42 

58 




10.02 

Gasometric 


54.5 

45,5 

9.91 




tc 


74.6 

25.5 




10.02 

it 


83 

17 





u 


91.5 

8,5 

9.96 



1 njgi 

li 


with the benzidine method. Again the deviation is small. Al¬ 
though owing to the low concentration the variation may appear 
large, the same is true in regard to any method under the same 
conditions. The next group is on mixtures of oxy- and carboxy¬ 
hemoglobin in postmortem blood from a suspected case of CO 
poisoning. Three samples of blood were taken from various parts 
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of the body after embalming. The results found by the spectro¬ 
photometer are compared with estimations made by the colori¬ 
metric method of Sayers and Yant (17). Even under the unfavor¬ 
able conditions we find close approximations. • 

The final series represents a series of determinations made on a 
blood of known total pigment concentration which was divided 
and one portion partially converted to methemoglobin with potas¬ 
sium ferricyanide and then the two mixed. The ratio value was 
then determined and the total pigment computed. As may be seen 
the results are within 1 per cent of the average (10.01 gm. per 
cent). 

While these scattered readings by no means present a complete 
picture of the possibilities of the method, they do show beyond 
question its adaptability and the fact that it is comparable in 
accuracy with other methods in common use. 

sxnviMARY 

A revision of the earlier methods of quantitative spectrophotom¬ 
etry of the blood pigments is presented. 

By means of previously prepared graphs, the data for which are 
given, it is possible to analyze a sample of blood for total pigment, 
oxygen content and capacity, and concentration of a second pig¬ 
ment (carboxyhem6globin, methemoglobin, or reduced hemo¬ 
globin). The examination may be made on a small sample of 
blood, 0.05 cc., and in a very short time, with a high degree of 
precision. 
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A CARBOHYDRATE BALANCE SHEET FOR THE ADREN- 
ALINIZED FASTING RAT SACRIFICED IN THE 
RECOVERY PERIOD 

By M. LOUISA LONG and FRITZ BISCHOFF 

{From the Chemical Laboratory of the Potter Metabolic Clinic^ Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital, Santa Barbara) 

(Received for publication, June 20, 1932) 

In striking a carbohydrate balance for the fasting adrenalinized 
rabbit (1), 85 per cent of the carbohydrate was accounted for by 
analysis for muscle and liver glycogen, muscle sugar, and urine 
sugar, but only 60 per cent when total carbohydrate (fermentable 
reducing power of acid hydrolysate) determinations were used in 
the calculations instead of muscle sugar and glycogen. Cori (2) 
had previously accounted for 85 per cent of the carbohydrate in 
the adrenalinized rat by determining the changes in liver and body 
glycogen and blood sugar. In view of the difference in results 
obtained when total carbohydrate was substituted for glycogen 
and muscle sugar in our rabbit experiments, it appeared important 
to extend the total carbohydrate studies to the rat. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The rats were divided into three groups, one set serving as 
controls, one set receiving 0.02 mg. of adrenalin per 100 gm. 
subcutaneously, and one set receiving 0.10 mg, of adrenalin per 
100 gm, subcutaneously. The lower dose of adrenalin is not 
glycosuric nor does it lower the muscle sugar. The higher dose, 
which is sublethal, produces both of these phenomena. All 
animals were fasted 24 hours. The low dose of adrenalin was 
given the 20th hour, the high dose the 16th hour of fasting. The 
animals were sacrificed the 24th hour by spinal transection accord¬ 
ing to the method of Anderson and Macleod (3), the time of 
dosage being so arranged that the adrenalinized animals were in 
the recovery period at the time of sacrifice. Total fermentable 
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carbohydrate was determined for the hind legs, for the liver, and 
for the other internal organs according to the method previously 
described (1). Total non-fermentable carbohydrate was esti¬ 
mated semiquantitatively by the modified Molisch test of Foulger 
(4). Urine sugar and urine and muscle lactic acid were also 
determined, the latter procedures by the method of Mendel and 
Goldscheider (5), preceded by an ether extraction of lactic acid 
according to Clausen (6). 

It was not feasible to make aU the determinations for the same 
animal. Not less than six determinations were made for each 
substance to be analyzed. The same animals served for the three 
sets of total carbohydrate determinations. Another set was used 
for urine sugar and lactic acid determinations and a third set for 
tissue lactic acid determinations. The urine was collected for a 
24 hour period, 8 hours after adrenalin dosage. The tissues and 
their filtrates for tissue lactic acid determination were subjected 
to exactly the same procedure as that used for total carbohydrate 
determination. Any carbohydrate that might reach the lactic 
acid stage instead of the glucose stage during the hydrolysis in 
the total carbohydrate determination would therefore be included 
in the tissue lactic acid determination. 

In all determinations of fermentable total carbohydrate, glucose 
was added to the filtrate after fermentation and the recovery 
determined. For the muscle filtrates the mean recovery was 96 
per cent, a figure which agrees exactly with that found for filtrate 
of rabbit muscle. For the organs, exclusive of the liver, recovery 
was quantitative, an observation which was not expected since 
the fermentable carbohydrate represents only one-sixth of the 
reducing power of such filtrates. 

Results 

Non-Fermentable Carbohydrate —In estimating the non-fer- 
mentable carbohydrate by Foulger^s modification of the Molisch 
test, glucose solutions were used as standards. The values so 
obtained obviously can have no absolute significance, since it is 
definitely known that the non-fermentable carbohydrate is not 
glucose, since the color, particularly for the filtrates prepared from 
the organs, is less violet than that given by glucose, and since 
the effect of other substances is not known. A comparison of the 
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values for control and for adrenalinized animals should, however, 
reflect changes that m^ht be induced. The results obtained were 
renaarkably uniform and indicated that adrenalm had no signifi¬ 
cant effect upon the non-fermentable carbohydrate. Per 100 gm. 
of rat, the figures for the muscle non-fermentable carbohydrate^ 
were 12 ± 1.4 for the controls, 16 dz 4.0 for the rats which had 
received 0.02 mg. of adrenalin, and 12 ± 1.4 for the rats which had 
received 0.10 mg. of adrenalin. Per 100 gm. of rat, the values for 
the non-fermentable carbohydrate of the liver were 3.2, 3.2, and 
3.0 mg., respectively, for the three groups of animals. Per 100 
gm. of rat, the values for the non-fermentable carbohydrate of 
the organs were 26 ± 3.0, 23 ± 4.0, and 24 dz 5.0 for the three 
groups, respectively. Per 100 gm. of substance analyzed, the 
non-fermentable carbohydrate was highest in the organs and 
lowest in the muscle. 

Urine and Tissue Lactic Acid —The experience of other workers 
(7) indicates that the amount of lactic acid lost through the kid¬ 
neys durmg adrenalin activity is not appreciable. Since a suble- 
thal dose of adrenalm was given in one series of the present experi¬ 
ments, it was necessary to establidi whether lactic acid excretion 
by the kidneys was appreciably increased during the activity of 
tMs high dosage. Urine samples of six control and twelve adre¬ 
nalinized rats were collected for a 24 hour period, the dose of 
adrenalm being administered 8 hours after collection was begun. 
The results showed that the lactic acid excretion was doubled or 
tripled, but the amount, 0.4 mg. per 100 gm. of rat, is less than 
0.6 per cent of the total carbohydrate of the rat, so may be omitted 
in the carbohydrate balance. 

There was no s^ificant difference in muscle lactic acid content 
between control and adrenalinized rats (0.1 mg. of adrenalin per 
100 gm. of rat). 

Control values, mg. per 100 gm., 150,128, 52,135,147,69; mean, 114 dz 18. 

Values of adrenalinized rats, mg. per 100 gm., 89, 98, 153,75, 83; mean, 
99 ± 14. 

Urine Sugar —Urine sugar was determined for ten rats which 
had received 0.1 mg. of adrenalin per 100 gm. The rats were 

‘ The estimation of pentoses by the orcinol Bial reagent gives much 
higher values (4 times). 
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placed in metabolism cages in groups of two. The individual 
values, sugar excreted per 100 gm. of rat, were 31, 24, 36, 55, and 
46 mg. What effect the grouping has upon the calculation of the 
degree of variation cannot be estimated. In calculating the 
standard deviation of the mean, five was taken as the number of 
samples. 


TABLE I 

Total Fermentable Carbohydrate Content of Leg Muscle, Liver, and Internal 
Organs Other Than Liver of Fasting Control and Adrenalinized Bats 



Weight of 

Total fermentable carbohydrate 


Bat 

Liver 

Organs* 

Muscle 

Liver 

Organs* 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

mg. per 
100 gm. 

mg. per 
100 gm. 

mg. per 
100 gm. 

Controls fasted 24 


6.5 

19 


580 


hrs. 

228 

7.0 

25.5 

305 

319 

184 



6.2 

23 

406 

182 

204 


166 

5.5 

20.8 

295 

295 

242 



8.8 

31.5 

400 

946 

161 




29.8 

389 

1050 

124 



6,3 

26.8 

365 

732 

190 

0.02 mg. per 100 gm. 

335 


18.2 


1395 


adrenalin. Killed 

193 

5.8 

21.2 

258 

1415 

126 

4 hrs. later 


5,5 

18.0 

234 

829 

234 


265 

8.5 

22.6 

140 

1670 

208 


250 

9.2 

16.4 

235 

382 

367 



7.2 

17.6 

187 

2450 

255 


HI 

5.8 

22.1 

209 

928 

354 

0.1 mg. per 100 gm. 

335 

9,2 

24.3 

168 

1255 

186 

adrenalin. Killed 

230 

5.0 

16.0 

167 

327 

216 

8 hrs. later 

225 

7.0 

20.0 

150 

1015 

292 


182 

5.6 

18.0 

136 

405 

239 


172 

5.5 

17,7 

210 

199 

220 


185 

6.7 

21.1 

178 i 

659 

204 


* Organs other than liver. 


Total Fermentable Carbohydrate —The analytical values for total 
fermentable carbohydrate per 100 gm. of substance are given in 
Table I. The measurement of variability has not been included 
for these %ures. Calculated on the basis of mg. per 100 gm. of 
rat, it may be found in the balance sheet (Table II). 
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Balance Sheet 

The calculations given in the balance sheet are based on the 
assumption that the peripheral tissue constitutes 50 per cent of 
the body weight and that carbohydrate is the source of lactic 
acid. The results show no significant changes in the tissue lactic 
acid values or internal organ (other than liver) total fermentable 
carbohydrate values. The total fermentable carbohydrate con¬ 
tent of the muscle is considerably reduced following the action of 

TABLE II 

Carbohydrate Balance Sheet of the 100 Gm. Fasting Rat 4 Hours after Subcu¬ 
taneous Injection of OM Mg, of Adrenalin per 100 Gm. and 8 Hours after 
Subcutaneous Injection of 0,1 Mg. of Adrenalin per 100 Gm. 



Control 

0.02 mg. 
adrenalin per 
100 gm. 

0.10 mg. 
adrenalin per 
lOO gm. 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Blood sugar. 

Muscle total carbohydrate (fer- 

10 

10 

10 

mentable). 

181 ± 10 

106 zb 9 

84 zb 6 

Muscle lactic acid. 

Liver total carbohydrate (fer¬ 

57 ± 9 

(67 ± 9) 

49 d: 7 

mentable) . 

Organ* total carbohydrate (fer¬ 

17db 4 

39 ± 8 

19 zb 5 

mentable) . 

Urine sugar. 

21 ± 3 

23 ± 4 

20 zb 2 

38 dz 5 


286 zb 15 

235 =b 16 

82 per cent 

220 db 14 
76 per cent 


The figures in parentheses were arrived at by using values obtained for 
controls. 

* Organs other than liver. 


adrenalin, but the changes are not nearly as marked as those 
observed in earlier work on the rabbit. The lower dose of adrenalin 
brought about a marked rise in the total fermentable carbo¬ 
hydrate of the liver, an observation which was to be expected on 
the basis of previous work on the glycogen changes under the same 
conditions. The sublethal dose of adrenalin, however, brought 
about no change in the carbohydrate content of the liver. 

The balance sheet shows that the rat adrenalinized with 0.02 
mg. of adrenalin contains 82 per cent, the rat adrenalinized with 
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0.1 mg. of adrenalin contains 76 per cent, of the fermentable 
carbohydrate or its equivalent of lactic acid found in the control 
rat. The absolute (Merenees in carbohydrate, 51 and 66 mg. 
respectively, would appear to be significant, since they approach 
3 times the standard deviation of the mean. It should be 
noted that two-thirds of the calorigenic effect of the lower dosage 
of adrenalin could be accounted for by the oxidation of 51 mg. of 
carbohydrate.* 

Only 30 per cent of the carbohydrate lost from the peripheral 
tissues is accounted for by an increase in the hepatic carbohydrate 
content in the case of the rat which had received 0.02 mg. of 
adrenalin per 100 gm., while 41 per cent is accounted for by liver 
and urine carbohydrate increases for the rat which had received 
0.1 mg. of adrenalin per 100 gm. In spite of the rather large 
individual variation, the difference between the carbohydrate lost 
from the peripheral tissues and that gained by the liver or excreted 
in the urine is 3.3 and 4.5 times, respectively, the joint standard 
deviation of the mean (square root of the sum of the squares of all 
means used), and would therefore appear significant. These 
figures are in disagreement with the work (2, 7) based on glycogen 
analysis. The difference in results may be traced to three sources: 
(1) a greater difference in muscle fermentable carbohydrate 
changes than in muscle glycogen changes following adrenalin, (2) 
a lesser difference in hepatic fermentable carbohydrate changes 
than in glycogen changes following adrenalin, and (3) elimina¬ 
tion of the error introduced by calculating tissue sugar changes. 

SUMMARY 

Carbohydrate balances for fasting rats in the recovery period 
following the subcutaneous administration of 0.02 or 0.10 mg. of 
adrenalin per 100 gm. of rat were struck by determining for 
suitable series of controls and adrenalinized animals the total 
fennentable and non-fermentable carbohydrate of legs, liver, and 
other organs, the muscle and urine lactic acid, and the urine sugar. 
Only 30 to 40 per cent of the carbohydrate lost from the peripheral 

• Based on Cori’s data that 0.02 mg. of adrenalin per 100 gm. of rat in¬ 
creases the metabolism 13 per cent over a 4 hour period. Per 100 gm. of 
rat, the increase is equivalent to 0.3 calories. 
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tissues is accounted for by a gain in liver carbohydrate or excretion 
of urine sugar. 

Of the total fermentable carbohydrate of the whole body of the 
control rat, 82 per cent was accounted for in the rat adrenalinized 
with 0.02 mg. of adrenalin per 100 gm., 76 per cent for the rat 
adrenalinized with 0.1 mg. of adrenalin per 100 gm. 
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STUDIES ON CRYSTALLINE INSULIN* 


XVI. THE ACTIOJST OF AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE AND OF IODINE 

ON INSULIN 

By H. JENSEN, E. SCHOCK, and E. SOLLERS 

{Ffoyn the Department of Pharmacology, the Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore) 

(Received for publication, July 13, 1932) 

In a previous communication the methods which may be 
employed in the elucidation of the chemical constitution of insulin 
have been outlined (1). In this paper we shall confine ourselves 
to a brief report of our observations on the action of ammonium 
hydroxide and of iodine on insulin. 

Action of Ammonium Hydroxide on Insulin 

Witzemann and Livshis (2) claim that insulin may be reversibly 
inactivated by treatment with approximately 0.5 N ammonium 
hydroxide for several days. They suggest a tautomeric rearrange¬ 
ment as the chemical basis of this phenomenon. We have studied 
this reaction in detail, carrying out a large number of experiments 
at various concentrations of ammonium hydroxide. As we 
shall show later, we found it difficult to duplicate our results in 
several instances. We shall confine the discussion temporarily, 
therefore, to the more important experiments. • 

Subcutaneous injection of insulin which has been dissolved in 
0.5 N ammonium hydroxide immediately prior to injection seems 
to indicate a partial inactivation of the hormone. Intravenous 
injection of similarly treated material, however, shows no loss in 
hypoglycemic activity (see Experiments 1 and 2, Table I). If 
the ammoniacal solution is diluted with water in the proportion 
of 1:15, subcutaneous injection shows undiminished activity (see 
Experiment 3, Table I). It seems probable that the alkalinity 

* An investigation carried out under grants from the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion of New York and Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis. 
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TABLEI 

Action of Ammonium Hydroxide on Insulin 


s 

1 


s 

f 

1 

Average blood sugar, mg. per 
100 cc. 

1 

Crystalline insulin 











1 

1 


■s 

1 


§ 

0 

ll 

1 



1 

* 

1 

1 

eo 

1 




kg. 

mg. 









1 

Dissolved in 0.6 n NH 4 OH; 

7 

1.94 


119 




98 


88 

0 


just before subcutaneous 
injection 

8 

1.98 

A 

118 




109 


106 


2 

Same; intravenous 

12 

2.07 

IfV 

119 

86 

70 

59 




5 

3 

Same; diluted 1:15 before 

12 

1.98 

IfV 

123 



62 


71 


6 


subcutaneous injection 











4 

Same; 6 days at room tern- 

5 

1.98 


122 



122 


114 


0 


perature. Subcutaneous 

7 

2.08 

A 

112 




88 



0 

5 

Same; 6 days at room tern- 

10 

1.97 

-h 

119 

104 

95 

106 




0 


perature. Intravenous 

3 

1.98 

i 

103 



59 


80 


0 

6 

Same; 6 days at room tern- 

10 

1.98 


127 

108 

91 

99 




0 


perature. Acidified 3 
hrs. before intravenous 













injection 












7 

Dissolved in n NH 4 OH; 

3 

1.95 

■S?IF 

119 




88 


89 

1 


just before subcutaneous 
injection 

17 

2.08 

* 

112 




101 


100 

0 

8 

Same; intravenous 

17 

2.06 

■ 5 ?jr 

122 



62 


83 


7 

9 

Same; 6 days at room tem¬ 

4; 

1.77 

A 

116 




im 



0 


perature. Subcutaneous 

3 

2.25 

tV i 

134 




119 



0 



4 

2.08 

tV 

127 




108 


106 

0 



4 

2.10 

i 

118 




118 


119 

0 



4 

2.03 

i 

128 




130 


103j 

0 

10 

Same; 6 days at room tem- 

7 

2.21 

A 

118j 



106 


114 


0 


• perature. Intravenous 

5 

2.15 

tV 

116 

108 


85 


871 


0 

11 

Same; 6 days at room tem¬ 

13 

2.05 

i 

124 


80 

95 


130 


0 


perature. Acidified night 
before intravenous in¬ 













jection 












12 

Treated with 2 m alcoholic 

8 

2.10 

is 

110 




81 


94 

2 


NH 4 OH 5 days. Dis¬ 
solved in 0.01 3sr NH 4 OH 
just before subcutaneous 
injection 

8 

1.85 

A 

123 




98 


105 

5 
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of the solvent affects the tissues so as to prevent, or at least 
diminish absorption. This explains the apparent inactivation 
observed in subcutaneous injections of 0.5 n ammonia solutions. 

Treatment of insulin with 0.5 n ammonium hydroxide for a 
period of 6 days at room temperature (approximately 22®) par¬ 
tially inactivates the hormone. The material so treated shows 
loss of activity on both subcutaneous and intravenous injection 
(see Experiments 4 and 5, Table I). In contradiction to the 
observations of Witzemann and Livshis, however, we were not 
able to reactivate this material by acid treatment (see Experiment 
6, Table I). Using n ammonium hydroxide under the same 
conditions, we have obtained' similar and even more striking 
results (see Experiments 7 to 11, Table I). After treating insulin 
with weaker concentrations of ammonia for several days at room 
temperature a slight inactivation is observed on intravenous 
injection. Subcutaneous injection of insulin immediately after 
solution in these weak concentrations of ammonia shows var3ring 
results: in some cases the full expected activity is obtained; in 
others, inhibition of the absorption of the insulin is observed. 
Due to the inconsistency of these results, the experimental data 
are omitted for the sake of brevity. With still weaker con¬ 
centrations of ammonia (below 0.1 n), no inhibiting effect is 
observed. 

These findings are in perfect agreement with unpublished 
experiments, pertaining to the same problem, conducted by Dr. 0. 
Wintersteiner in this laboratory in 1929. In addition to the results 
recorded above, it has been found that a freshly prepared solution 
of crystalline insulin in 1 n ammonia, which was inactive as such 
on subcutaneous injection, showed the full expected strength 
after acidification. 

On the basis of these facts we are inclined to interpret the 
results of Witzemann and Livshis as due to the decreased absorp¬ 
tion of the ammoniacal solutions used because of their action on 
the animal tissues. Acidification of these solutions and the 
ability of the tissues to absorb the weakly acid medium without 
difficulty would explain the apparent acid reactivation observed 
by these workers. 

It may be mentioned that treatment of insulin with 2 m alcoholic 
ammonium hydroxide for 5 days at room temperature partly 
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inactivates the hormone (Experiment 12, Table I). Attempts to 
reactivate this material by acid have thus far failed. The chemical 
changes in the inactivation of insulin by ammonium hydroxide 
are probably similar to those observed under the influence of 
sodium hydroxide (3). 

Freudenberg and his coworkers (4) have also studied the action 
of ammonia on uisulin. They found that insulin^ completely 
inactivated by 1 n ammonia at 34® in the course oire hours. No 
details as to the preparation of the solutions and the mode of 
injection are given. 

Both 0.5 N and N ammonium hydroxide solutions were found to 
have no action on the blood sugar. 

Action of Iodine on Insulin 

Brand and Sandberg (6) have suggested a possible iodometric 
estimation of insulin. They claim that if the insulin preparation 
is of sufficient purity the tinitage of the material may be determined 
iodometrically. Repeating this work with various insulin prep¬ 
arations, including crystalline insulin, we find, in agreement with 
these investigators, that the amount of iodine absorbed after 17 
hours is approximately proportional to the activity of the insulin 
preparation used. The amount of iodine absorbed immediately^ 
however, shows no such relationship. The use of an iodometridf 
titration of insulin is dependent upon the non-reaction of the 
impurities present in the assayed material. Since the groupings 
acted upon by iodine under these conditions are by no means 
confined solely to the insulin molecule, we doubt that it is feasible 
to use the iodometric titration as a basis for the determination 
(rf the physiological strength of insulin preparations. 

Blatherwick and his coworkers (6) have also studied the action 
of iodine on a number of amorphous insulin preparations. These 
workers find that msulin is inactivated by a definite amount of 
iodine. We have investigated this reaction in an effort to ascertain 
which of the groups affected are concerned in the physiological 
action of the hormone. 

We have found that the addition of 0.3 ec. of about 0.01 n 
iodine to 1 mg. of crystaliine insulin completely and immediately 
inactivates the material. When less iodine is used, partisd 
inactivation is obtained. Comparison of the data in Tables II 
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and III shows that the amount of iodine necessary for complete 
inactivation (0.3 cc. of 0.01 n iodine per mg. of crystaUine insulin) 
is in close agreement with the amoimt of iodine (0.294 cc. of 0.01 n 
iodine per mg. of crystalline insulin) immediately taken up by the 
insulin. 


TABLE n 

Absorption of Iodine by Insulin 


Material 

Amounte 

0.01 N iodine ab- . 
sorbed immediately 

0.01 N iodine ab¬ 
sorbed after 17 hrs. 


mg. 

cc. 

cc. 

Lilly’s iletin, 17 to 18 

1 

0.266 

0.861 

units 

2 

0.443 

1.691 


3 

0.684 

2.324 

Squibb’s insulin, 20 

1 

0.383 

1.093 

units 

2 

0.709 

2.039 


3 

0.967 

2.865 

Crystalline insulin, 24 

1 

0.294 

1.209 

units 

2 

0.451 

2.203 


3 

0.592 

3.115 


TABLE ni 

Inactivation of .Insulin by Iodine 


0.01 K iodine 

No. 

Average 

Dose per 

Blood sugar 

Convulsiona 

per mg. 

rabbits 

weight 

animal 

Normal 

li hrs. 

cc. 


kg. 

■QH 

mg. per 

100 cc. 

mg. per 
100 cc. 


0.3 

6 



137.5 

101 

0 

0.2 

6 



136 

77 

2 

0.15 1 

6 

1.925 

ik 

128.5 

65 

2 

0.10 1 

12 

1.99 

A 

138 

65.6 

4 


It is known that tmder the conditions employed iodine will 
react with various amino acids: cystine, tyrosine, and histidine. 
These amino acids have been previously isolated from the insulin 
molecule. We have found that tyrosine, histidine, cystine, and 
certain cystine derivatives absorb definite amounts of iodine 
within a few seconds after addition of an iodine solution. Under 
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the influence of iodine the disulfide linkage of cystine is oxidized, 
the final product being cysteic acid. We are inclined to assume 
that the inactivation of insulin under the conditions employed in 
this work is due mainly to the oxidation of the disulfide linkages 
in the molecule. The possibility must be considered, however, 
that the iodine may also react with the apparently physiologically 
important free amino groups (1). 

The addition of acid to the reaction mixture after the action of 
iodine on insulin has been completed precipitates an amorphous 
material which is acid in nature, insoluble in water and organic 
solvents, soluble in alkali, and reprecipitated by acid. This is 
probably a split-product of insulin, possibly a cysteic acid peptide, 
formed as the result of the oxidation of the disulfide linkage to the 
sulfonic acid group. We are at present engaged in studying the 
composition of this product in the hope of ascertaining which 
amino acid is linked to cystine in the insulin molecule. The 
possible importance of certain cystine peptides in the physiological 
action of insulin has already been su^ested m a previous com¬ 
munication (1). 


EXPEBIMENTAL 

The treatment of insulin with ammonium hydroxide was carried 
out in small ^ass bottles with ground-in stoppers in order to 
prevent loss of ammonia by vaporization. 

In the iodine experiments 0.01 n iodine and 0.005 n thiosulfate 
solutions were used. These reactions were also carried out m 
glass-stoppered bottles. From 1 to 3 mg. of insulin, 3 cc. of 
phosphate buffer, 5 cc. of 0.01 n iodine solution (final pH about 7.6) 
were titrated, either immediately, or after standing 17 hours at 
room temperature (about 22°) with the thiosulfate after the 
solution was made 0.1 N acid with hydrochloric acid. A blank 
was always run simultaneously and the value of the iodine was 
taken from this figure. 

In the inactivation experiments the insulin was dissolved in 
m/ 15 Na 2 HP 04 , the iodine solution added, and the material 
injected immediately. 

The data given in Tables I to III represent averages of a number 
of experiments. 
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STIMMAEY 

The action of 0.5 n and of n ammonium hydroxide solutions 
on crystalline insulin has been studied. It is suggested that 
ammonia solutions of these concentrations prevent the absorption 
of insulin when given subcutaneously. On standing for 6 days 
at room temperature in ammonia solutions of these concentrations, 
insulin is partially inactivated. In contradiction to Witzemann 
and livshis (2) we have found that this insulin cannot be re¬ 
activated by the addition of acid. A possible explanation is given 
for the results of Witzemann and Livshis. 

In studying the action of iodine on insulin, it has been found 
that a definite amount of iodine will inactivate insulin immediately. 
This quantity was found to be much smaller than that absorbed 
in the course of 17 hours. We assume that the inactivation is due 
mainly to the oxidation of the disulfide linkage of insulin. 

The data presented here are to be interpreted from a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative point of view. 
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THE ESTRUAL CYCLE IN RATS ON A MANGANESE-FREE 

DIET 

By ELSA R. ORENT* and E. V. McCOLLUM 

{From the Biochemical Laboratory, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore) 

(Received for publication, July 19, 1932) 

In a previous publication (1) it was shown that female rats fed a 
diet free from manganese grow to maturity in an apparently normal 
manner and go through normal estrual cycles. 

Other investigators (2) found, at about the same time, that mice 
and rats reared on a diet of cow’s whole milk, which is low in man¬ 
ganese, supplemented with iron and copper, failed to ovulate 
normally. Animals reared on the same diet with the addition of 
manganese or iodine, or both, exhibit normal estrual cycles. 

In view of these discrepant observations, the experiments 
reported in the present paper were undertaken. Four different 
experiments were carried out. Rats from our stock colony were 
taken at weaning and placed in cages with screen bottoms. Each 
group consisted of five female rats. Group I was fed the man¬ 
ganese-free diet. Group II received the manganese-free diet with 
the addition of 0.005 per cent manganese. Group III was given a 
diet composed of cow’s certified whole milk containing 0.5 mg. of 
copper and 1.0 mg. of iron per 100 cc. of milk. Group IV received 
the diet given to Group III supplemented with 0.5 mg. of man¬ 
ganese per 100 cc. of milk. The milk diets were fed ad libitum. 

The technique for preparing the manganese-free diet, as well as 
the general laboratory technique, has been described previously 
( 1 ). 

All the animals were given distilled water daily and iodine water 
once a week. 

The ferric chloride, copper sulfate, and manganese chloride used 
in the experiments were high grade salts (Baker’s Analyzed). 

* National Research Fellow in Biological Sciences (Biochemistry) 1930- 
32. 
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The estrual rhythm of these rats was studied, as previously 
described, by taking vaginal smears daily according to the method 
used by Long and Evans (3). The vaginal examination was 
started when the rats had been on the diets for 6 weeks, at an age of 
about 67 days. These animals were observed for a period of 150 
days. In all of the animals studied the frequency of the estrual 
cycle appears to be normal, namely 4 to 6 days. 

Waddell, Steenbock, and Hart (2) have observed that on milk 
diets growth was below normal. Good weights and normal main¬ 
tenance are attained, but neither the increases in weight nor the 
final weights were optimum. They suggest ''that this may be due 
to a low intake of calories because of the large amount of fluid that 
has to be ingested and that a limiting factor may be the capacity 
of the animal to handle suflSicient quantities,'^ 

Kemmerer, Elvehjem, and Hart (4) have shown that addition of 
manganese to a diet of cow's whole rtiilk supplemented with iron 
and copper has a measurable effect upon the growth. 

Our present studies show that the growth curves of the rats fed 
the manganese-free diet do not differ from those receiving man¬ 
ganese, which observations confirm our previous experiments. 
The growth of the rats on the milk diets was not as good, although 
fair weights were obtained. 


STTMMARY 

1. A study has been made of the reproductive and growth per¬ 
formances of rats on the manganese-free diet, the same diet supple¬ 
mented with 0.005 per cent manganese, on a diet of cow's certified 
whole milk containing 0.5 mg, of copper and 1.0 mg. of iron per 100 
cc. of milk, and the above milk diet supplemented with 0.5 mg. of 
manganese per 100 cc. of milk. 

2. All the animals studied exhibited normal estrual cycles. 

3. Hats on the manganese-free diet and.those on the diet supple¬ 
mented with manganese grew in an apparently normal manner. 

The rats on the milk diets showed somewhat inferior growth. 
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FURTHER STUDIES ON THE WAX-LIKE COATING OF 

APPLES 


By K. S. MARKLEY, STERLING B. HENDRICKS, and 
CHARLES E. SANDO 

{From the Bureau of Plant Industry and the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington) 

(Received for publication, July 6, 1932) 

INTRODUCTION 

Sando (1), ia 1923, examined the petroleum ether extract of 
Ben Davis apple peels, from which he isolated a paraffin hydro¬ 
carbon (m.p. 63.5-64°) and a secondary alcohol (m.p. 81-81.5°). 
The hydrocarbon was identical with that previously isolated from 
Ben Davis apple peels by Power and Chesnut (2) (1920) who 
reported for it a melting point of 63° and assumed it to be triacon- 
tane, C 30 H 62 . Elementary analysis and the melting point of the 
secondary alcohol and its acetate corresponded with 14-hepta- 
cosanol prepared by Kipping (3) and it was therefore assumed to 
be identical with this alcohol. 

Channon and ChibnaU (4) (1929) reported the isolation of w- 
nonacosane and di-7v-tetradecyl ketone from cabbage leaves and 
intimated that the hydrocarbon isolated by Sando may have been 
n-nonacosane contaminated by the corresponding or a similar 
ketone. The investigators mentioned above identified their prod¬ 
ucts with the aid of x-ray diffraction from the plane of greatest 
spacing. This method, which was not available to Sando at the 
time he attempted to identify the hydrocarbon from apple peels, 
affords a most trustworthy means for determining the number of 
carbon atoms in such compoimds. 

For several years two of the authors have been engaged upon 
the problem of isolation and utilization of the constituents of the 
wax-like coating of apples and have during that time obtained 25 to 
30 pounds of crude hydrocarbon fraction from such materials as 
apple pomace, peels, and cuticle. Following the publication of 
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Chasnon and Qiiboall’s paper we undertook a reinvestigation of 
the hydrocarbon fraction of apple cuticle directed particularly 
toward the possible isolation of a ketone. Coincident with the 
completion of this work but before final incorporation in manu¬ 
script form, Chibnall and his associates (5) reported a very 
thorough examination of the petroleum ether extract of apple peels, 
which paralleled our recent work on apple cuticle and led to sub¬ 
stantially the same results. 

Mceteriai and M^hods 

In view of the very detailed description of the methods of 
Chibnall et od., whidi in many respects were similar to those fol¬ 
lowed by us, we shall confine our report to a brief description of 
the material inv^tigated, methods applied, and evidence for our 
present conclusions. 

A quantity of air-dried Rome Beauty apple cuticle weiring 2^5 
gm. and obtained by quartering the fruit, immersing it in dilute 
hydrochloric acid for S54 to 48 hours, stripping the cuticle with 
tweezers, washu^ with water, and drying on open tra}r8 was 
exhaustivdy extracted with hot petroleum ether. The extract, 
'(^ch was almost white and weired 86 gm., was saponified with 3 
per cent alcoholic potash, the alcohol partially removed by evapo- 
ratikm, and the saponification mixture poured into cold water. 
The emulsion thus formed was broken by the addition of common 
salt and the precipitate removed by filtration, dried, and extracted 
with successive portions of petroleum ether. 

After evaporation of the petroleum ether, the residual material 
was heated with phthalic anhydride at 140° for 3 hours, the tnix- 
tore cooled, and heated with alcohol to remove excess of rea^g^t^ 
The mixture was then poured into a dilute solution of M>dmm 
ccurbonate, whereupon a separation occurred. The ffitered 
was shaken with more so^um carbonate sdutioU atrd 
wi^ ether and the extract evaporated to dryo^. Thb resi&ie, 
arpotukting to 16 gm. and melting at trad le^UiKK^ 

hours #th hydroxylamine hydrodfidride ahd sodhum aibiate d^- 
SQlved ftt 200 oc. of 95 per bwrt bihiyf ie^ooiiol to which 10 ce.* tff 
wali^l^. he^ added; aft^ rtMdh Ihersae^em mixture was diluted 
; volume of hcfil&g water. Oh cooling, a white cake 

‘ &e liquid which was washed thoroughly, 
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then dried, and weighed. Recovery was quantitative and the 
product appeared to consist wholly of hydrocarbon. 

The dried cake was dissolved in hot petroleum ether (b.p. 35- 
40°), filtered, and an equal quantity of hot acetone added, filtered 
again, and the solvent allowed to evaporate spontaneously. After 
a time, star-shaped clusters of needles separated from the solution. 
The crystals were removed by filtration, washed with a mixture of 
petroleum ether and acetone, and then with acetone. Four addi¬ 
tional fractions were obtained by further partial evaporation of 
the mother liquors. Each fraction was recrystallized from 
petroleum ether and acetone as before. Fractions 4 and 5 were 
combined and also treated with acetic anhydride for 3 hours. 



Fig. 1. X-Ray dififraction ||ifctterns of {A) n-nonacosane from Rome 
Beauty apples, (B) lO-nonoacoSanol from Ben Davis apples. 

followed by crystallization from a mixture of petroleum ether and 
acetone. In this manner 10.3 gm. of hydrocarbon were obtained, 
but no evidence of the presence of a ketone could be found. 

x~Ray Examination 

Fractions 1, 2, and 3 were submitted to x-ray examination. 
Cu Ka radiation was used with a 10 cm. crystal to plate distance. 
The crystals were suflSciently well formed to allow pressing against 
a copper strip as a mount. The value of dhki for the plane of 
greatest spacing was 38.8 ± 0.3 A., (0001) of jS AI2O3, d — 22.48 A., 
being used for reference. The presence of twelve orders of reflec¬ 
tion from this plane on the original photograph as shown in Fig. 1, A 
indicates that the compound is quite pure. The spacings, within 
our 0.7 per cent error, are the same as that of the A form of n- 
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nonacosane, as determined by Piper and coworkers (6). These 
fractions are therefore probably pure n-nonacosane. 

Diffraction patterns were also obtained from the original hydro¬ 
carbon and alcohol isolated from Ben Davis apple peels by Sando 
in 1923. The hydrocarbon was found to be identical with the 
nonacosane, isolated from Rome Beauty apple cuticle. The alco¬ 
hol showed a long spacing of 38.8 dz 0.3 A. with the third, sixth, 
and ninth orders of reflection missing as seen in Fig. 1, B, an 
indication that the hydroxyl group is attached to the 9th or 10th 
carbon atom. In view of the work of Chibnall and coworkers the 
alcohol may be considered as 10-nonacosanol. 

Melting Point Determinations 

Melting point determinations were made with an electrically 
heated apparatus (7) and Wheeler totally immersed thermometers 
standardized by the United States Bureau of Standards just prior 
to their use. The hydrocarbon fractions from Rome Beauty 
apple cuticle melted at 65.1® and set to a solid at 64.1®. Evidence 
of the occurrence of transitions was obtained in the neighborhood 
of 61® and sharply at 64.3® on heating and an apparent transition 
at 62.7® on cooling. The transitions and melting points reported 
above are averages of ten determinations by two different ob¬ 
servers. The first transition on heating occurred approximately 4® 
below the melting point as compared with 6® reported by Chibnall 
et al. and was diflSicult to detect even with the aid of a good optical 
system. The second transition on cooling could not be observed 
with any degree of certainty. 

A redetermination of the melting point of the hydrocarbon 
previously isolated from Ben Davis apple peels with the same 
method and apparatus as in the case of the hydrocarbon from 
Rome Beauty apples gave substantially the same results but about 
0.4® lower. Although the method of taking the melting points 
was varied with respect to rate of heating, size of capillary, and 
amoimt of filling, the observed melting point deviated but slightly 
from that recorded above. Fractions of the same hydrocarbon 
obtained from the petroleum ether extract of dogwood bracts and 
flowers (impublished results) likewise gave similar results. In 
none of these cases have we observed the melting of what we 
consider a pure sample of nonacosane to be as low as reported by 
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Chibnall and his coworkers. Whether the difference in mdting 
point is due to a difference in the manner of taking the melting 
point or to an actual difference in purity of material we are unable 
to state. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A reinvestigation of the petroleum ether extract of the wax-like 
coating of apples directed particularly toward the isolation of a 
ketone led to the following conclusions: 

The petroleum ether extract of apple cuticle does not contain a 
ketone in isolable quantities. 

The principal hydrocarbon comprising the bulk of the petroleum 
ether extract is n-nonacosane, m.p. 65.1°, and not triacontane as 
previously reported. 

The secondary alcohol is 10-nonacosanol and not 14-hepta- 
cosanol, although both alcohols have the same melting points, as 
do also their corresponding acetates. 
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SERINEPHOSPHORIC ACID OBTAINED ON HYDROLYSIS 
OF VITELLINIC ACID 

By fritz a. LIPMANN* and P. A. LEVENE 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, July 20, 1932) 

The discovery in nature of many new organic compounds con¬ 
taining a phosphoric acid residue and the realization of their 
biological significance have caused renewed interest in the natural 
conjugated phosphoric acids that have been known for a long time 
but whose structure had not been known. Among the latter are 
the phosphoproteins. The best known representatives of these 
are casein and vitellin. From the latter Levene and Alsberg^ ob¬ 
tained by treatment with ammonia water (12 per cent) for 2 hours’ 
a substance of constant composition containing 10 per cent of 
phosphorus and about 14 per cent of nitrogen, having the ratio 
P:N = 1:3. 26 years later Posternak and PostemaP prepared a 
substance of similar composition by tryptic digestion of vitellin. 
Undoubtedly these authors were dealing with the vitellinic acid of 
Levene and Alsberg. Posternak and Posternak subjected the sub¬ 
stance to hydrolysis and found among the products of hydrolysis 
a higher proportion of serine than had hitherto been found in any 
other protein. The high yield of ammonia on acid hydrolysis and 
the isolation of p 3 n:uvic acid on alkaline hydrolysis, according to 
these authors, also was indicative of a high proportion of serine.® 
On the basis of the experience of Bergmann and his coworkers,^ 
such results should be expected from a serine peptide. Later, the 

* Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundatxoik 
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authors prepared a substance with a ratio of P:N = 1:1.3 and 
even 1:1. Anal 3 rtical data on these substances were not pre¬ 
sented. 

Contemporaneously with Postemak and Postemak, Rimington® 
was conducting investigations on casein peptone and prepared a 
substance with 7 per cent phosphorus and 10 per cent nitrogen, the 
ratio of P:N being 1:3. He reached the conclusion that the phos¬ 
phoric acid residue in his peptone was bound to hydroxyglutamic 
and hydroxybutyric acids. His conclusion, however, was dis¬ 
puted by Postemak® who insisted that the phosphoric acid residue 
was bound to serine in the substance from casein as well. 

The present investigation was undertaken with a view to a more 
detailed study of the structure of vitellinic acid than was presented 
by Postemak and Postemak. The contributions of these authors 
are undoubtedly of great importance but many of their results 
are of a qualitative character. 

The vitellinic acid was prepared by the procedure of Levene and 
Alsberg with the sole modification that for purification it was pre¬ 
cipitated from an aqueous solution by means of hydrochloric acid 
and thus all impurities were removed by washing with water. 
The composition was practically the same as previously found by 
Levene and Alsberg. The important point concerning the peptide 
part of the substance is its high nitrogen content, namely 17 per 
cent, which indicates a high proportion of the basic amino acids. 
Indeed, a rough estimation by the phosphotungstic acid method 
showed that 40 per cent of the total nitrogen belonged to the 
basic amino acids. On the basis of this consideration, it must be 
concluded that of the total nitrogen of the peptide, there was only 
70 per cent in the form of amino groups. Hence, in the vitellinic 
acid there should be present one phosphoric acid residue to every 
two amino acids. Furthermore, if there is in the molecule only one 
definite amino acid to which the phosphoric acid is attached, then 
it should be possible to isolate it without much diflSculty. 

On dephosphorylation with 0.25 n alkali the polypeptide is ob¬ 
tained in practically unchanged condition. It, similarly to the 
peptide part of vitellinic acid, contains 17 per cent nitrogen, and, 
similarly to the original vitellinic acid, yields on hydrolysis with 

® Rimington, C., Biochem, 21,272,1179 (1927). 

« Postemak, S., Compi. rend. Acad., 186,1762 (1928). 
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mineral acid about 18 per cent ammonia. Of this not more than 
25 per cent originates in amide nitrogen. This finding is in dis¬ 
agreement with the conclusion of Postemak and Posternak who 
thought the high ammonia formation is conditioned by the pres¬ 
ence of the phosphoric acid residue. This high yield of ammonia 
may be regarded as an indication of the presence of a high propor¬ 
tion of serine in the molecule of vitellinic acid. 

The most important fact to be reported in this communication is 
the isolation from the product of partial hydrolysis of vitellinic 
acid of a barium salt which had the composition of the salt of 
serinephosphoric acid. 


OHoCH. Nacoo 
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The details of the preparation are given in the experimental part- 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of Vitellinic Acid —^The procedure of Levene and 
Alsberg was followed in the main features. The ammoniacal 
solution was treated with picric acid and acetic acid was added to 
about pH 5 (calculated so that the proportion of ammonium 
acetate to acetic acid was 3:1 to 2:1). The crude vitellinic acid 
was precipitated with a minimum volume of alcohol. The crude 
substance was redissolved in water and reprecipitated with 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitate was washed free of picric acid 
and of ammonia and then dried by treatment with alcohol of pro¬ 
gressively increasing concentration. The substance was prac¬ 
tically insoluble in cold water, very slightly soluble in hot water, 
and the solution was acid to Congo red. On titration with thy- 
molphthalein a solution of the substance consumes 2 equivalents 
of sodium hydroxide for each phosphorus atom, showing that in the 
region of pH 8, there are no titratable acidic groups in the substance 
and that only 1 equivalent of phosphoric acid is bound to the sub¬ 
stance. 
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The proportions of nitrogen to phosphorus were as follows: 



First preparation. 

10.19 

12.71 

3.76 

Second . 

10.45 

12.7 

2.69 

Third ‘‘ . 

10.12 

12.33 

2.70 


These values show a fairly constant composition and particularly 
a very constant relationship of nitrogen to phosphorus. 


Dephosphorylation of Vitellinic Acid and the Dephosphorylated 

Polypeptide 

It is known that dephosphorylation of all phosphoproteins pro¬ 
ceeds very rapidly on the alkaline side and but very slowly in dilute 
acid. Thus, at pH 11.1 at 100® the substance loses 80 per cent of 
its phosphoric acid in 3i hours, whereas in the presence of 2.0 n 
hydrochloric acid at the same temperature the loss in 10 hours is 
only 38 per cent. For the preparation of the polypeptide free 
from phosphoric acid, vitellinic acid was dissolved in a solution of 
0.25 N sodium hydroxide and allowed to stand for 60 hours at 31®. 
To the solution ammonium acetate and magnesia mixture are 
added ^ long as a precipitate is formed. The filtrate from this 
precipitate is acidulated to pH 6, when the polypeptide settles out. 
To complete precipitation an equal volume of methyl alcohol is 
added. The precipitate is washed carefully with dilute methyl 
alcohol, faintly acidulated with acetic acid, and finally dried with 
methyl alcohol of progressively increasing concentration. 

The nitrogen content of several samples of protein prepared in 
this manner is 17.48,17.53,17.56, and 17.28 per cent. The nitro¬ 
gen content of the polypeptide of the vitellinic acid calculated from 
the nitrogen content of vitellinic acid likewise is 17 per cent, thus 
showing that on dephosphorylation the protein imdergoes little 
change. The yield of the polypeptide was 70 per cent of the 
theory. 

Ammonia For?nation on Acid Hydrolysis of Vitellinic Acid and of 
Its Protein Component 

For the purpose of comparing the ammonia formation of the 
two substances, each was hydrolyzed for 36 hours with 20 per cent 
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hydrochloric acid. The ammonia estimation was made by the 
method of Parnas.^ The values for the vitellinic acid were found 
to be 17.3 per cent and for the dephosphorylated substance 17.9 per 
cent. 

In order to determine the origin of the ammonia, the vitellinic 
acid was digested with 0.25 n sodium hydroxide solution for 60 
hours at 31®. The yield of ammonia was 4.6 per cent of the total 
nitrogen. In order to test whether the treatment was sufficiently 
vigorous to hydrolyze all the amide nitrogen, asparagine was sub¬ 
mitted to the same treatment, with a yield of 84 per cent nitrogen 
of the nitrogen present in the substance in the form of amide 
nitrogen. Thus, it is warranted to assume that not more than 
one-third of the ammonia developed on acid hydrolysis originated 
in the amide nitrogen of the pol 3 rpeptide. 

Isolation of the Serinephosphoric Add —^Vitellinic acid is 
hydrolyzed for 10 hours with 2.0 n hydrochloric acid. 38 per 
cent of the phosphoric acid is cleaved off. The solution is neu¬ 
tralized with barium carbonate and then made alkaline to phenol- 
phthalein. About one-third of the bound phosphoric acid remains 
in solution and two-thirds, together with the inorganic phosphate, 
in the precipitate. This precipitate is dissolved in acetic acid and 
the solutions neutralized to litmus with ammonia water. A precipi¬ 
tate of inorganic phosphate with a small amount of organic phosphate 
is filtered off and the filtrate combined with the first filtrate is made 
alkaline to phenolphthalein by means of a solution of barium 
hydroxide. The substance is precipitated from the solution by 
means of 50 per cent alcohol. The precipitate is nearly completely 
soluble in a considerable volume of water. The aqueous solution is 
precipitated with 60 per cent alcohol. The ratio of N:P in this 
crude substance was 1.3:1; the ratio of NH 2 (Van Slyke) :P is 1:1. 
The yield was 60 per cent of the phosphorus not cleaved off by 
hydrochloric acid. 

For further purification the substance was redissolved in 2.0 n 
hydrochloric acid (an insoluble precipitate settled out which was 
removed) and the solution was allowed to digest an additional 3 
hours. The solution was then neutralized to litmus, filtered from 
the greater part of the inorganic phosphates, and the filtrate was 
made alkaline with a solution of barium hydroxide. To the solu- 

’ Pamas, J. K., and Klisiecki, A., Biochem, Z., 173,227 (1926). 
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tion alcohol is added to 50 per cent concentration. To remove all 
of the inorganic phosphate the precipitate is extracted with a large 
volume of water. To the aqueous solution containing nearly all 
the oi^anic phosphate, alcohol is added to 25 per cent concentra¬ 
tion. One part of the salt remains in solution, which, when pre¬ 
cipitated with more alcohol has the composition of the dibasic salt 
of serinephosphoric acid. 

5.400 mg. substance: 33.270 mg. PiOr 

8.950 “ “ : 0.363 ec. N at 29° and 753 mm. 

0.0648 gm. “ : 0.0453 gm. BaS 04 

4.785 mg. “ : 1.916 mg. COj and 0.930 mg. HiO 

C,H(dSrOa>Ba. Calculated. C 11.2, H 1.82, N 4.36, P 9.66, Ba 42.7 
Found. “ 10.9, “ 2.18, » 4.4, “ 8.95, « 41.0 

The material obtained by precipitation with 25 per cent alcohol 
was taken up in waiter. The greater part dissolved. Alcohol was 
then added to 50 per cent concentration and to the suspension a 
very dilute solution of barium hydroxide was added drop by drop 
to alkaline reaction to thymolphthalein. The precipitate was 
rapidly centrifuged and the centrifuge washed with 50 per cent 
alcohol, 90 per cent alcohol, and ether. Washing with alcohol of 
greater strength is not advisable. This substance had the compo¬ 
sition of the tribasic salt of serinephosphoric acid. All of the nitro¬ 
gen is present as NHj nitrogen (Van Slyke). 

(Cja,NO(J>Ba), Ba. Calculated. C 9.36, H 1.60, N 3.42, P 8.06, Ba52.38 
Found. “ 9.27, “ 1.30, “ 3.60, “ 7.99, “ 53.09 

The optical rotation of the barium salt (c = 1.70) dissolved in 10 
per cent hydrochloric acid was [o-]^ = +0.14®. The rotation of 
thesutetancewas 


, . +0.14° X 100 

1 X 1.70 


+ 8 . 2 ° {± 0 . 02 °) 


Calculated as the free acid, the rotation was 

, ,, +0.14° X 100 

Wd “- 


1 X 0.81 


+ 17.3° 




THE CONCENTRATIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OF PO¬ 
TASSIUM IN THE SERUM AITD CELLS IN THE 
BLOOD OF NORMAL UNANESTHETIZED 
DOGS 

By a. r. McIntyre 

{From the Laboratory of Pharmacology^ Medical School, Universitp of Michi¬ 
gan, Ann Arbor) 

(Received for publication, July 5, 1932) 

Since Abderhalden (1), in 1898, published the results of analyses 
of the blood from various animals, there have been many deter¬ 
minations made upon potassium in dog serum. However, very 
few determinations have been made upon dog cells and serum sim¬ 
ultaneously; and such determinations, including the work of Ab- 
derhalden, have been made apparently in the majority of cases 
upon blood collected in part or entirely under anesthesia either 
general or local. It became necessary in connection with another 
study to determine the distribution of potassium in the normal 
unanesthetized dog with considerable accuracy. This paper 
presents data from the examination of dog blood from normal 
males and normal (non-pregnant) females. 

Method 

Collection of Sample —Six normal healthy^ dogs and four non- 
pregnant bitches maintained on an adequate diet were used. 
Blood was drawn without anesthesia from an external jugular 
vein into Pyrex centrifuge tubes in quantities of approximately 
50 cc. The blood was obtained at various periods in relation to 
the feeding time of the animals. If the animals struggled or be¬ 
came excited the blood was discarded. It has been shown by 
Doisy and Eaton (2) that variations in carbon dioxide tension 
have but an inconsiderable effect on potassium distribution in the 

* Normal save for the presence of intestinal parasites in some of the 
animals. 
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blood; nevertheless, in some of the earlier determinations the pre¬ 
caution was taken of collecting the blood under oil. Experience 
showed, however, that loss of carbon dioxide was without effect 
upon the potassium concentrations. Moreover, the passage of 
oxygen through a sample for 10 minutes was likewise ineffectual 
in the modification of the ratio of cell to serum potassium although 
there was a manifest increase in oxyhemoglobin. Defibrination 
was accompKshed by stirring with a glass rod. Greatest care was 
exercised to avoid hemolysis but many of the samples subsequent 
to centrifugahzation showed slight hemolysis upon careful ex¬ 
amination and were of no value. In the experiments upon the 
last four animals routine spectroscopic examination of the serum 
was made for hemoglobin. It was found that this method was 
little if any more critical than the simpler procedure of drawing a 
sample of serum into a glass tube about 15 cm. long and of 11 mm. 
bore and examining the serum longitudinally in the oblique light 
from a carbon arc. Samples of serum that appeared perfectly 
clear and free from hemolysis in the tonometer sometimes showed 
the familiar pink coloration due to hemoglobin when thus in¬ 
spected. 

Preparation of Sample —After centrifugalization for 1 hour the 
sera were separated from the cells and transferred to tonometers. 
The cells were rendered free from any remaining fibrin by the pas¬ 
sage through coarse gauze while the transfer to the tonometers 
was performed. In the case of those samples collected under oil 
this was accomplished without loss of carbon dioxide. 

Sera —1 cc. of serum was measured directly by means of a Van 
Slyke-Ostwald pipette into a platmum^ crucible. A few drops of 
4 N sulfuric acid were added and the crucible gently heated on a 
sand bath for from 3 to 4 hours until all fuming ceased. The 
residue was ashed directly by placing the crucible in an electric 
muffle for 12 hours or more at approximately 490°. Care was 
taken not to exceed this temperature by any considerable margin 
in order to avoid losses of potassium due to volatilization. The 
ash was always rendered perfectly white and free from carbon 
before proceeding. To the ash when cool were again added a few 

® Quartz crucibles were found far from satisfactory because of the for¬ 
mation of “scale” and the subsequent impossibility of transferring quan¬ 
titatively the precipitates to the filter. 
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drops of 4 N sulfuric acid and the crucible was again heated on the 
sand bath for from 2 to 3 hours. Ash so prepared was found to be 
free from ammoniacal compounds.^ 

Cetts —A known weight of cells was hemolyzed by the addition 
of 15 parts of water. The proteins were then precipitated by 
means of the addition of 2.2 volumes of freshly prepared 20 per 
cent solution of trichloroacetic acid. Filtration was done through 
Whatman filter paper No. 60. The filtrates were clear and free 


TABLE I 

Concentrations of Potassium in Sera and Cells 


Dog No. and 
sez 

Sera 

CeUs 

Kg (mM) 

Kg (mji) 


mg. per 100 cc. 

ma^^Jcg. 

mg. per 100 gm. 

msjr per kg. 
HtO* 


1, 

1 25.2 

6.98 

23.3 

9.10 

0.77 

2, c? 

19.7 

5.42 

24.5 

9.59 

0.56 

3, 9 

22.6 

6.15 

30.1 

12.10 

0.51 

4, c? 

20.0 

5.52 

28.7 

11.24 

1 0.49 

5, 9 

21.3 

5.82 

27.4 

10.70 

0.55 

6, cf 

21.6 

5.95 

31.6 

12.31 

0.48 

7, c? 

21.0 

5.78 

26.8 

10.43 

0.55 

8, 9 

20.5 

5.63 

25.1 

9.79 

0.57 

9, 9 

20.2 

5.52 

25.4 

9.92 

0.55 

10, & 

23.3 

6.42 

32.5 

12.80 

0.50 

Average... 

21.54 

5.92 

27.04 

10.80 

0.55 


* Averages of four determinations. 


from pigments. Aliquot portions of 6 cc. were placed in platinum 
crucibles, evaporated to a small bulk, and then ashed in a precisely 
similar manner to that for the sera. 

Method of Analysis —^The method employed was essentially that 
described by Shohl and Bennett (3). Only the minor modifica¬ 
tions introduced will be described. They consisted of the evapo¬ 
ration in vacuo of the excess water subsequent to the addition of 
the chloroplatinic acid to the acidified ash but prior to the addition 

» The author is indebted to Dr. Frank H. Wiley, National Eesearch 
Fellow in Experimental Medicine, University Hospital, University of 
Michigan, for the suggestion of this method for the ashing of samples. 
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of the absolute alcohol (this was found to reduce a small loss oc¬ 
casioned by the slight solubility of potassium chloroplatinate in 
the aqueous solution of chloroplatinic acid) and the use of the 
modified Witt filtration apparatus for multiple determinations as 
described in another place (4). 

Water determinations were made in duplicate on sera and cells 
by heating a known weight of cells or a known weight and volume 
of serum for 12 hours at 110° and reweighing. 

Accuracy of Method —^The method when tested upon aqueous 
solutions of known potassium content yielded results that agreed 
within less than dhl per cent of the theoretical value. When the 
method was applied to solutions prepared by the addition of known 
amounts of potassium chloride to previously analyzed serum, the 
error was greater and it is considered that the method has an 
accuracy of ±2 per cent for biological fluids. (Determinations 
were made in quadruplicate. The average error for all determina¬ 
tions taken in sets of four was zfcO.S per cent with a greatest error 
of +2 per cent and least error of —0.1 per cent.) Other methods 
of analysis were found, in our hands, not to exceed in accuracy the 
method employed and in general were more laborious. 

Results —^Table I contains the results from ten experiments. The 
abbreviations used are similar to those employed elsewhere (5, 6) 
and are self-explanatory. For ease of comparison the results are 
expressed both in mg. per 100 cc. of serum or 100 gm. of cells, 
and in noM per Idlo of water. To arrive at the correct concentra¬ 
tions for 92 per cent of the animals, twice the standard deviation 
of the mean is employed, the standard deviation being 0.49, 1.26, 
and 0.08 for serum, cells, and ratios respectively. 

DISCUSSION 

It is obvious that the analysis of eryiihrocytes is subject to an 
error proportional to the amount of contaminating serum present. 
This has been pointed out by Kerr (7) who accordingly analyzed 
the serum and whole blood and by the aid of carefully performed 
hematocrit and specific gravity determinations attempted to cal¬ 
culate the potassium content of the cells. He ri^tly emphasized 
that in such a procedure the determinations of potassium in the 
whole blood and serum must be carried out by identical proce¬ 
dures; he thus precipitated both the serum proteins and whole 
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blood proteins and used the protein-free filtrates for examination. 
In many of our early experiments this technique was followed. 
It was found, however, that results with a much larger range of 
variation were obtained than by the more simple direct method. 
Furthermore, the unavoidable slight experimental errors involved 
in the obtaining of relative cell volume and the specific gravity of 
serum and cells had, in our hands, a cumulative error greater than 
that due to contamination of the cells by serum. The samples of 
serum when ashed directly gave higher values for their potassium 
concentration than when determinations were performed upon 
protein-free serum filtrates. This was not due to the presence of 
ammonia or its compounds. It would consequently appear that 
the precipitation of protein involved a loss of potassium; however, 
the loss was not constant in magnitude. The deviation from the 
mean value for potassium in the case of cells will be seen to be 
about twice that for the sera. Presumably this is partially ac¬ 
counted for by (1) the manipulative error involved in the precipi¬ 
tation of proteins from the cells, (2) variations in the amount of 
contaminating serum. Dill, Edwards, Florkin, and Campbell 
(8) in a recent paper find what appear to be somewhat lower con¬ 
centrations of potassium in dog serum than are reported here. 
There is no ready explanation for this discrepancy. The values 
found in the present study are in general agreement with those of 
Abderhalden (1), 


SUMMARY 

1. In the normal unanesthetized dog the concentration of po¬ 
tassium in the serum is, for 92 per cent of the animals, 5.92 ± 0.98 
mM per kilo of H 2 O. 

2. In the cells for 92 per cent of- such animals the concentration 
of potassium is 10.79 ±2.5 mM per kilo of H 2 O. 

K 

3 . The normal ratio ^ for 92 per cent of such animals is 0.557 

J\c 

±0.16 subject to adjustments for the experimental error which is 
±2 per cent. 

The author is indebted to Dr. R. G. Smith for many helpful 
criticisms and suggestions. 
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LACTOSE m NUTRITION* 

By O. L. KLINE, J. A. KEENAN, C. A. EL^TEHJEM, and 
E. B. HART 

(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison) 

(Received for publication, July 11, 1932) 

In 1923, Dragstedt and Peacock (1) reported successful attempts 
to prevent the onset of tetany in thjrroparathyroidectomized dogs 
by adding 60 to 100 gm. of lactose daily to the diet. This work 
followed reports of previous studies (2, 3) upon the influence of 
lactose on the bacterial flora and the reaction in the intestinal 
tract. To lactose has been ascribed the specific property of 
modif 3 dng the intestinal flora toward the aciduric rather than the 
proteolytic type. A somewhat similar, but less effective action 
has been attributed to dextrin (3); other carbohydrates seem to 
have no influence on the intestinal flora. Hudson and Parr (4), in 
their studies on the relation of the reaction of the intestinal con¬ 
tents to diet and flora, showed that lactose, in contrast to other 
carbohydrates, was responsible for the production of an aciduric 
flora and consequently an acid reaction in the intestine. 

Inouye (6) extended the work of Dragstedt and Peacock and 
found that certain amounts of lactose and galactose in the diet 
served to prevent indefinitely the onset of tetany in dogs; when 
other forms of carbohydrate were used, the animals developed 
severe tetany within a few days. The fact that subcutaneous 
administration of lactose failed to prevent tetany suggested that 
the point of action was in the alimentary tract. 

Bergeim (6), stud 3 nng calcium and phosphorus utilization in rats, 
demonstrated that lactose, and to a lesser degree, dextrin, when 
present at levels of 25 to 50 per cent of the diet, produced a marked 
increase in calcium absorption, as contrasted with negative results 

* Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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obtained through the administration of glucose, sucrose, maltose, 
and starch. Bergeim used his iron index procedure in determining 
the amount of calcium absorbed. Robinson, Huffman, and Mason 
(7), working with male calves in balance experiments, showed that 
the ingestion of lactose favorably influenced the retention of cal¬ 
cium. From more recent work Robinson and Duncan (8) have 
concluded that increased calcium absorption is due to a specific 
property of lactose, rather than its influence in effecting an acid 
reaction in the tract. They based their conclusion upon pH 
measurements of the intestinal contents of rats, which showed that 
the change to an acid reaction due to lactose feeding occurs only in 
the lower part of the alimentary tract where very little or no absorp¬ 
tion takes place. 

That lactose feeding influences the intestinal flora in the chick is 
demonstrated by the favorable influence of lactose in preventing or 
curing coccidiosis. Beach (9) has shown that adding lactose to the 
chick ration leads to a pronounced acid reaction in the ceca. 

A rather extraordinary influence of lactose has been recorded by 
Jarvis in infant nutrition (10). He made the following observa¬ 
tion, “the tissues of these children (lactose) seemed more firm 
than those of the average infant receiving vegetable sugar, and 
resembled the condition of the breast-fed infant. Fat babies were 
rarely observed.” In experiments with rats, Jarvis showed that 
the tissues from lactose-fed rats contained a greater amount of total 
solids than the tissues from rats receiving sucrose as their carbo¬ 
hydrate. 

It is apparent that there is already in the literature evidence that 
lactose has certain nutritive properties not possessed by other 
sugars, and that it particularly influences both the reaction along 
the tract and the absorption of calcium. Pediatricians have 
made the notable observation that the breast-fed child rarely 
suffers from rickets. Hess (11) makes the following statement, 
“Breast feeding is a valuable measure for combating rickets, but 
should not be regarded as specific.” In this connection it is sig¬ 
nificant to note that in human milk lactose constitutes from 50 to 
65 per cent of the solids, while in cow's milk it constitutes generally 
about 40 per cent. 

Although calcium absorption has been shown by several investi¬ 
gators to be influenced by lactose feeding, there has been no clear 
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cut demonstration of improved calcium utilization due to the 
action of this sugar. In this paper we wish to report results 
demonstrating the effect of lactose feeding upon calcium retention 
and utilization in rachitic chicks. The effect of lactose was deter¬ 
mined by measuring the actual ash content of the skeleton, as well 
as the reaction of the intestinal tract. Chicks were chosen as the 
experimental animal because of their sensitivity to rickets and 
because the intestinal tract m this animal is large enough to furnish 
sufficient material for accurate pH measurements. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Day old white Leghorn chicks were used in all of the work. 
They were divided into groups of ten each, and placed in pens 
equipped with wire screen bottoms and suitable warmers. The 
basal rachitogenic ration consisting of 


Yellow com. 58 

Standard wheat middlings. 25 

Crude casein. 12 

NaCl. 1 

Yeast (dry Northwestern). 2 

CaCOs. 2 


was fed ad libitum with distilled water. The chicks were weighed 
weekly. Previous work has shown that chicks receiving this ration 
alone develop definite symptoms of rickets in 6 to 6 weeks, and 
the ash content of the alcohol-extracted bones at this time is 26 
to 28 per cent. When the ration is supplemented with vitamin D 
in the form of ultra-violet irradiation with a quartz mercury vapor 
lamp at a distance of 24 mches for 10 minutes daily, the chicks 
grow normally and the bone ash is about 40 per cent. One group 
receiving the basal ration alone, and one the basal ration plus 
irradiation were included in aU of our experiments for comparison. 
In the first trial lactose, of it.s.p. quality, was added to the basal 
ration at 2, 6,10, and 20 per cent levels, replacing in each case an 
equivalent amount of yellow com. The chicks in all groups 
except the basal plus irradiation developed rickets, although the 
development was slightly delayed in the lactose groups, especially 
in those receiving 10 and 20 per cent. The average weight for 
each group at 6 weeks is given in Table I. It is readily s^n that 
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the weight of chicks receiving lactose is somewhat greater than 
that of the chicks on the basal ration. Although growth on the 
20 per cent lactose level was not as good as on the 5 and 10 per 
cent levels, it was considerably better than on the basal ration. 

All the chicks were killed at 6 weeks of age and the tibia was 
removed from each individual for ash analysis. The bones were 
placed in 96 per cent etibyl alcohol until it was convenient to pro¬ 
ceed with the analysis. They were then crushed, wrapped in 
filter paper, and extracted for 72 hours with hot 95 per cent alcohol. 
Next they were dried, ashed for 1 hour in an electric muflEle furnace 
at a dull red heat, and the percentage of ash determined. 

The results of the ash analyses are also included in Table I. 
The addition of lactose to the ration has a definite effect upon the 


TABUBI 

Record of Weight and Ash of Tibia in First Experiment 



Basal 

Basal + irradiation 

1 

1 

en 

+1 

11 

PQ 

Basal + 6 percent 
lactose 

' a 

G» 

1 

s. 

1 ^ 

Basal + 20 per cent 
lactose 

Average weight in 6 wks., gm . 

135 

340 

150 

205 

190 

177 

Average ash content at 6 wks., 







per cent . 

27.6 

40.7 

28.9 

29.7 

31.5 

32.7 


ash content of the bones. The improvement over the basal group 
is very slight in the case of the 2 per cent addition. The degree 
of improvement increases as the level of lactose is increased. The 
usual spread in the bone ash figures between the basal group and 
the basal plus irradiation group is 12 to 15 per cent. The feeding 
of lactose at a 20 per cent level has caused an average increase m 
ash of about 5 per cent over the basal, which is one-third the total 
spread. 

Noting the improvement due to the 20 per cent level of lactose 
we thought it important to feed a higher level of the sugar, and the 
results of eight complete experiments are found summarized in 
Table II. Since the chickens in some of the experiments were 
killed at 5 weeks and m other cases the experiments were not 
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terminated until the chickens were 6 weeks of age, the experiments 
have been separated into two groups dependent upon iiie length 
of time the animals were kept on the experiment. These experi¬ 
ments include beside the basal and basal plus irradiation groups, 
the basal plus 40 per cent lactose, the basal with 40 per cent lactose 
and vitamin D as ultra-violet irradiation, the basal plus 40 per cent 
maltose, and the basal with 5 per cent citric acid. Preliminary 


TABLEn 

Records of Weight {Group Averages) and Ash of 'TiUa of Various Groups 



1 

1 

Basal 

group 

Basal 4* 
irradiation 

Basal -f- 20 
per cent 
lactose 

Basal 4* 40 
per cent 
lactose 

Basal 4* 40 
per cent 
lactose + 
irradiation 

Ba8al + 40 
per cent 
maltose 

Basal + S 
per cent 
citric acid 

Age 


Weight 

1 

Weight 

1 

Weight 

Ash 

Weight 

Ash 

Weight 

'S 

< 

Weight 

t 

Weight 

1 

wks. 


om. 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

gm. 

per 

cent 

6 

3 

110 

26.3 


40.4 

195 

31.2 


39.0 







6 

5 

142 

28.5 

350 

39.6 



170 

35.2 







6 

7* 

150 

27.8 

375 

gfnEl 



210 

39.6 

310 

47.4 

140 

28.8 

139 

28.6 

6 

la 

140 


m 




210 








Average 


27.5 

338 

40,2 



188 

37.9 







5 

2 

105 

26.5 


39.5 

111 

32.1 









5 

6 




41.8 







125 

25.6 



5 

S 




41.4 

i 


195 

35.9 


44.4 





5 

9 



1^ 

41.3 

i 


150 

33.9 


42.1 





Average 

111 

26.4 

245 


1 


172 

34.9 


43.3 






* In Experiment 7 the lactose used was ether-extracted. 


work showed that it was not advisable to add 40 per cent of the 
sugar to the ration for day old chicks. Therefore, the introduction 
of lactose was a graduated one; 10 per cent was introduced in the 
ration the 1st week, 20 per cent in the 2nd week, 30 per cent in the 
3rd week, and 40 per cent thereafter. Further, the displacement 
of the large amount of yellow com by the 40 per cent level of 
sugar necessarily reduced the protein content of the ration, as well 
as the amount of vitamin A present. Consequently, the protein 
level was kept equivalent to that of the basal ration, about 19 per 
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cent, by the addition of the proper amount of casein. The lowered 
supply of vitamin A was similarly equalized by the addition of 1 
per cent of dried yellow carrots. 

In Experiment 3 where the 40 per cent of lactose was fed, an 
almost normal bone ash was obtained, 39.0 per cent as compared to 
40.4 per cent in the group receiving suflSlcient vitamin D. Here 
again, though the growth was not normal in the lactose group, the 
average weight for the birds in this group was 50 gm. higher than 
that for the basal group at 6 weeks of age. AH further data ob¬ 
tained by feeding the 40 per cent lactose substantiated the results 
obtained in Experiment 3. 

In order to determine whether the absence of vitamin D was the 
factor responsible for retarded growth on the 40 per cent lactose 
ration, groups of chicks receiving both 40 per cent of lactose and 
irradiation were included in some of the experiments. In these 
groups (Experiments 7 to 10) the growth was slightly better than 
was obtained when lactose was the only addition, but even with 
both additions the animals did not grow as weU as those receiving 
irradiation alone. The increased water consumption and the 
catharsis caused by the high level of lactose in the ration are prob¬ 
ably the factors responsible for the retarded growth. 

The ash content of the bones from the irradiated chicks receiv¬ 
ing the lactose ration was distinctly higher than that from the 
irradiated chicks receiving the basal ration alone. This indicates 
that even in the presence of sufficient vitamin D, the addition of 
lactose improves the absorption of calcium. In other words, lac¬ 
tose acts as a supplement to vitamin D in calcium assimilation. 

In order to compare the activity of lactose with the action of 
another disaccharide, a Pf anstiehl preparation of maltose was added 
to the basal ration at the 40 per cent level. The figures obtained 
for growth and bone ash in Experiments 6 and 7, where maltose was 
fed, show that this sugar was without effect. 

To find whether or not a relatively insoluble organic acid would 
help to increase calcification on the rachitogenic ration used, in a 
manner similar to lactose, citric acid was added to the basal ration 
at a level of 5 per cent. Like maltose, this acid had no influence 
on growth or per cent ash of the tibia. This is concluded from the 
figures obtained in Experiment 7 (Table II), 

To dispel any question of the possibility of lactose furnishing 
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vitamin D, which might be responsible for the improved bone 
formation, an ether extraction of the lactose was made. The sugar 
was extracted for 3 days with ethyl ether in a large Soxhlet extrac¬ 
tor, the ether carefully removed, and the sugar fed at the 40 per 
cent level. The results secured with the group of chicks in Experi¬ 
ment 7 show that the extraction did not reduce the effect lactose 
has upon calcium utilization. Data for Experiments 8, 9, and 10 
give further evidence of an improved calcium absorption and bone 
formation due to the presence of lactose. This is conclusive evi¬ 
dence that lactose has a decided effect upon calcification in rickets. 
An attempt has been made to explain this action by studying the 
pH of the intestinal tract from the chicks used in these experi¬ 
ments. 


Intestinal Reaction 

For this work the quinhydrone electrode was used. Robinson 
and Duncan (8) have compared the quinhydrone with the hydro¬ 
gen electrode in determinations of this type, and found the results 
in close agreement. 

Immediately after killing the chicks, by separating the cervical 
vertebra wdth sudden tension, the intestine was removed and 
divided into four equal segments. The large intestine, which is a 
very small part of the intestinal tract, was disregarded, and the 
division into segments was an arbitrary one. The first segment 
taken was the loop adjacent to the pancreas. The fourth segment 
was adjacent to the cecum, and ended just above the cloaca. The 
remaining intermediate portion of the intestine was divided into 
two equal segments. The contents of each segment were stripped 
into separate beakers and diluted to 20 cc. with neutral water 
prepared by distillation in a closed glass system. The readings 
were made immediately at room temperature with a Leeds and 
Northrup potentiometer against a saturated calomel half-cell, 
a saturated KCl-agar bridge being used. Grayzel and MiUer 
(12), when determining the pH of the intestinal contents of dogs, 
made a series of determinations on diluted and undiluted samples 
and found that dilution did not materially alter the pH. This 
confirmed the observation of Davidsohn (13) and others that in 
the case of heavily buffered solutions of low acidity, dilution has no 
appreciable effect on the pH. In practically all cases the method 
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used for obtaining the sample was found to be satisfactory. 
When the chicks were allowed to reach the stage of severe rickets, 
and were too weak to consume much of the ration, there was some 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient material to work with. Also in a 
few cases even in normal chicks the first segment of the intestine 
contained too small an amount of material for a determination. 
One outstanding effect of high lactose feeding was the large amount 
of fluid material in the intestine and ceca, due imdoubtedly to the 
greater water consumption. 


BASAL* LACT^^r 



BASAL+LACT. 7.00 


Chabt I. Effect of diet on intestinal reaction. Segments I, II, III, and 
IV represent the four levels of the intestine used. 


Typical pH data have been plotted in Chart I. To avoid con¬ 
fusion, data from only four of the rations used are plotted together. 
These, however, are sufficient to bring out the effect of lactose 
feeding on the reaction in the tract. Of the lactose-fed chicks, only 
those receiving the 40 per cent level of sugar were used for the data 
presented in this paper. The curves in Chart I are those for 
typical individual cases in their respective groups, and do not 
represent averages. Attention should first be called to the differ- 
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ences between individuals fed the basal ration, without vitamin D, 
and those receiving lactose. In the first segment, the duodenal 
loop about the pancreas, the reaction in the lactose-fed chicks is 
generally more acid than that from the chicks fed the basal ration, 
though the degree is variable. Other factors, such as the acid 
from the stomach, and the bile, are probably affecting the reaction 
in that segment. In the birds receiving the basal ration the 
reaction steadily increases from a point near 6.80, becoming more 
alkaline as the material passes through the tract. In contrast to 
this curve is that for the lactose-fed chick, starting lower, at a pH 
varying from 6.10 to 6.60, and rising very much more slowly. 
In only a few cases does the reaction in any part of the tract reach 
a pH above 7.10. Addition of vitamin D does not influence the 
reaction markedly m the presence of a high level of lactose. The 
reaction curve for chicks receiving vitamin D (ultra-violet irradia¬ 
tion) is interesting in that it is in the acid range where most active 
calcium absorption takes place, and decidedly on the alkaline side 
in the lower part of the tract. The curves clearly demonstrate that 
lactose is effective in maintaining an acid reaction throughout the 
length of the tract, and particularly in the second and third seg¬ 
ments where active absorption undoubtedly takes place. 

DISCUSSION 

It is well known since the work of Zucker and Matzner (14) 
that the ingestion of vitamin D leads to a more acid reaction along 
the intestine. Grayzel and -Miller (12) succeeded in lowering the 
reaction in the tract of dogs from pH 6.59 to 7.44, on a rachitogenic 
diet, to 5.91 to 6.84 by supplying either ultra-violet irradiation or 
cod liver oil as a source of vitamin D. Whether this change in 
reaction is the cause of increased calcium absorption or the result 
of removal of calcium from the tract, is questionable. That lactose 
is responsible for some change in intestinal absorption has been 
demonstrated. The increased calcification obtained with lactose 
feeding in the presence of sufficient vitamin D may indicate that 
two factors are affecting calcium absorption, the action of vitamin 
D and the solubility due to higher acidity. This question can 
only be answered by further investigation. Chicks fed a rachito¬ 
genic ration supplemented with 40 per cent lactose exhibited no 
gross symptoms of rickets at the age of 6 weeks, at which time 
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most of the birds on the basal ration alone had succumbed. The 
lactose-fed birds were as active as those receiving ultra-violet 
irradiation, although they had not grown so well. 

While it is well known that chicks become decidedly rachitic 
upon a liquid milk-^ain ration, or a grain-skim milk powder ration, 
yet in such eases the lactose is very much less than 40 per cent of 
the ration. It is probably lower than 20 per cent of the solids. It 
has been shown that not until hi^ lactose feeding was practiced 
was there a decided influence upon calcium absorption and skeletal 
development. It is for this reason, probably, that human milk 
with 55 per cent of the solids as lactose acts favorably in lowering 
the incidence of rickets in breast-fed children. 

Evidence has been presented to show that lactose causes a 
marked lowering of the reaction throughout the length of the tract, 
when used to supplement a rickets-producing ration. Whether the 
resulting acidity is responsible for increased calcium absorption 
has not been definitely shown. We reserve for future work a more 
complete interpretation as to how lactose functions. 

SUMMARY 

1. Lactose fed to young chicks at a level of 40 per cent of a 
rachitic ration (air-dried weight) had a very favorable effect upon 
calcium absorption and ^eleton building, as well as a positive 
influence in maintaining the reaction along the entire length of the 
intestinal tract more acid than on the basal ration. However, 
with lactose feeding, in the absence of vitamin D, growth was 
subnormal. 

2 . Lactose fed at a 20 per cent level improved calcification to a 
smaller extent. At still lower levels, 2 to 10 per cent, the effect 
Was very slight, but proportional to the amount of sugar fed. 

3. Maltose fed at a 40 per cent level, or citric acid at a 5 per cent 
level, had no effect whatever on calcium absorption or mtestinal 
reaction. 

4. Ultra-violet irradiation of the birds fed the rachitic ration 
caused a distinct increase in acidity in the upper part of the intes¬ 
tine; but the lower part was affected to only a slight extent. 
Addition of lactose either alone, or with vitamin D, increased the 
acidity throughout the entire tract. 
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PENTOSE METABOLISM 

I. IHERATE OF ABSORPTION OF rf-XYLOSE AND THE FORMATION 
OF GLYCOGEN IN THE ORGANISM OF THE WHira BAT 
AFTEB ORAL ADMINISTRATION OF <i-XYLOSE* 

Bt MABEL M. MILLER and HOWARD B. LEWIS 

(From the DepartmerU of Physiological Chemistry, Medical School, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

(Received for public&tion, July 8, 1932) 

Xylose, first discovered and isolated from wood by Koch in 
1881 (1), has been one of the rarer sugars, since it could be pre¬ 
pared only with difficulty and at considerable cost. In 1930, how¬ 
ever, the United States Bureau of Standards in a cooperative inves¬ 
tigation announced a simple method of preparation of xylose (2) 
from cottonseed hull bran, a very cheap raw material. Xylose 
thus becomes a sugar obtainable at a price comparable to that of 
sucrose. The wide publicity given to this aimouncement of the 
cheap production of xylose on a semicommercial scale has led to 
statements concerning xylose in the current popular literature 
which may be misleading. Thus xylose has been characterized 
(3) as a “slenderizing sugar from cottonseed'^ and, in the same 
article, as a “non-fattening sugar." Since in popular usage the 
term sugar is usually considered to imply a substance utilizable as a 
food by the higher forms of animal life, it becomes of importance to 
raise again the question of the r61e of xylose (and the pentoses) in 
nutrition. Early in the progress of the work, through the courtesy 
of Professor James L. Kassner of the University of Alabama and 
of the Bureau of Standards, a supply of this new product was 
placed at our disposal for a study of this problem. 

Many conflicting conclusions have been drawn by various workers 
concerning the extent and mechanism of the utilization of the 
pentoses. The work has been limited hitherto by a lack of uni- 

* A preliminary report of a part of this investigation appears in Proc. 
Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med , 28,448 (1930-31). 
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formity in the experimental procedure, by inadequate analytical 
methods, and by the cost of the pentoses to be studied. Pfliiger 
(4) in 1905 reviewed and severely criticized the older work which 
indicated that pentoses could give rise to glycogen in the ^nfrYial 
body and concluded that no adequate experimental evidence was 
available in support of this belief. Of later workers in this field, 
Brasch (5) observed no glycogen formation in dogs or rabbits after 
oral administration of rhamnose, arabinose, or xylose. On the 
other hand, Thomas, Gradinescu, and Imas (6) in experiments with 
frogs and Nitzescu and Benetato (7) in experiments with rabbits 
observed an increased glycogen storage after the administration 
of the five carbon sugars. In agreement with older work, the most 
effective source of glycogen derived from pentoses was rhamnose. 

This brief review serves to illustrate the contradictory nature of 
the evidence concerning the transformation of the pentoses into 
glycogen. In these experiments, the species of experimental ani¬ 
mals were frequently different, the amounts of pentose fed varied, 
the prelinodnary treatment of the animals was not uniform, and no 
knowledge as to whether the pentose fed was actually absorbed 
from the intestine was available. It was impossible to compare 
absorption of and glycogen formation from the pentoses with those 
of a readily utilizable sugar such as glucose. 

By the new method of study introduced by Cori (8), it has be¬ 
come possible to determine with considerable accuracy not only 
the extent of absorption but also the rate at which absorption 
has occurred. With such additional data available, studies of 
glycogen formation assume a greater significance. In the present 
paper the rate of absorption of xylose from the intestinal tract of 
the white rat has been studied by the procedure of Cori (8) and in 
the same animals, the extent of glycogen deposition has been 
determined. Further studies of the fate of the xylose absorbed will 
be presented in a subsequent paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Yoimg white rats weighing from 100 to 200 gm. were fasted for 
24 hours. A known amount of xylose (determined by the tech¬ 
nique employed by Cori) was introduced by stomach tube and 
after the desired interval of time, the animals were killed with 
chloroform. The entire gastrointestinal tract was exposed, ligated 
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at each end, and removed. The tract was split open and the con¬ 
tents were washed out with several portions of hot water into a 
volumetric flask of 100 cc. capacity. After cooling, 5 cc. of 10 per 
cent sodium tungstate and a like amount of 0.66 N sulfuric acid 
were added, the contents of the flask were diluted to the mark 
with water, and the precipitated proteins were Altered off. The 
filtrates were used for the determination of the amount of unab¬ 
sorbed pentose. 

Xylose was determined by the method of Hagedom and Jensen. 
Since the values obtained in this method are given in terms of 
^ucose, it was necessary to determine the reduction effected by 
known amounts of xylose. Aft® these values had been obtaiaed 
and plotted, a table of reduction values in terms of xylose was 
constructed from the graph and these figures were used in subse¬ 
quent determinations. 

One group of seventeen rats served as controls for determining 
the normal reduction values of the contents of the-gastrointestinal 
tract after a 24 hour fast. Values ran^g from 8.3 to 16.3 mg. 
with an average value of 11.2 mg. (calculated as xylose) were ob- 
tfllied. In the xylose feeding experiments, all values for residual 
sugar in the gastrointestinal tract were accordingly corrected for 
the normal fasting reduction value equivalent to 11 mg. of xylose. 

In a series of check experiments, the accuracy of the experi¬ 
mental procedure was tested as follows: Eats were fed xylose in the 
usual maimer (approximately 2 cc. of a 50 per cent solution of 
xylose), killed unmediately without allowing any time interval for 
the absorption of the carbohydrate, and the contents of the tract 
were analyzed. In ten experiments in which amounts of xylose 
varying from 700 to 1030 mg. were fed, the absolute error in the 
amount of xylose recovered varied from -1-19 to —21 mg., with an 
avwage percentage recovery of 99.5 per cent of the xylose fed. 

Most of the rats used for the determination of the absorption 
coefficient were used also for glycogen estimations. Therefore, 
after the removal of the gastrointestinal tract from 5 to 10 min¬ 
utes were needed for the preparation of the tissues for glycogen 
analysis. In some cases the analysis of the gastrointestinal con¬ 
tents was begun within 10 to 15 minutes after the death of the rat, 
but in most instances, the gastrointestinal tracts as removed from 
the animals were placed in covered beakers and kept in the ice box 
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Rate of Absorption of Xylose and Glucose and Formation of Glycogen after 
Oral Administration of Xylose and Glucose 


Su^r 

administered 

Rat No. 

Weight after 
24 hr. fast 

Absorption 

period 

Sugar fed 

Sugar 
absorbed 
per 100 
gm. rat 
per hr. 

Glycogen 

Liver 

Body 



gm> 

hra. 

mg. 

mg. 

percent 

percent 


Average of 

IRkiI 




BBiH 



11 rats 








(controls) 







Xylose 

Average of 

169 

1 


29 




6 rats 




(25-34) 



« 

u u 

149 

2 


39 








(29-54) 



Xylose 

Ifl 

94 

3 

570 

74 





IRQ 

3 

570 



0.07 


21 

mm 

3 

570 

56 


0.08 


23 

108 

3 

390 

34 




25 

111 

3 

390 

33 


0.06 


26 

123 

3 

390 

33 


0.07 


27 

129 

3 

560 

49 


0.04 


28 

116 

3 

560 

43 

0.15 

0.06 


29 

137 

3 

560 

41 

0.17 

0.05 



122 

3 

560 

38 

0.15 

mSm 


31 

m 

3 

560 

52 


mmm 


32 

118 

3 

560 

54 


0.04 

Average. 

114 



46 

0.14 

0.06 

Glucose 

47 

118 

1 3 

725 

200 

2.00 



50 

96 

» 3 

725 

231 

2.00 



95 

154 

t 3 

800 

144 

1.70 



96 

151 

. 3 

800 

147 

1.54 



97 

147 

' 3 

800 

151 

1.37 



98 

159 

1 3 

800 

149 

1.18 



103 

15C 

1 3 

890 

165 

3.08 



104 

158 

; 3 

890 

145 

2.91 


Average. 

141 



166 

1.97 

0.16 


* The hgures in parentheses indicate the maximal and minimal values 
observed in each series. 
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TABLE 1— Concluded 


Sugar 

administered 

Rat No. 

Wdght after 
24 hr. fast 

Absorption 

period 

Sugar fed 

Sugar 
absorbed 
per 100 
gm. rat 
per hr. 

Glycogen 

Liver 

Body 



gm. 

Ar«. 

mg. 

mg. 

per cent 

per cent 

Glucose t 

146 

130 

3 

177 

44 

0.54 

0.09 


146 

139 

3 

177 

42 

0.56 

0.08 


147 

131 

3 

177 

44 

0.63 

0.09 


149 

168 

3 

226 

44 

0.57 

0.08 


150 

174 

3 

226 

42 

0.57 

0.08 


151 

175 

3 

226 

42 

0.59 

0.08 


154 

169 

3 

266 

52 

0.69 

0.09 


155 

163 

3 

266 

54 

0.64 

0.10 


156 

166 

3 

266 

52 

0.75 

0.10 


157 

179 

3 

266 

49 

0.72 

0.10 


158 

174 

3 

266 

50 

0.66 

0.10 

Average. 

160 



47 

0.63 

0.09 


t The animals in this series received glucose in such an amount that the 
absorption in 3 hours is comparable to the absorption of xylose during the 
same time interval. 


until all the rats for that day had been killed. When this pro¬ 
cedure was followed, analysis of the gastrointestinal contents was 
begun within 1.5 to 2 hours after the death of the rat. No notice¬ 
able differences in the xylose content within the same groups were 
found due to the longer time interval before analysis was begun. 
Therefore, it can be assumed that bacterial action, if any took 
place, was too small to be significant. 

As in previous experiments from this laboratory (9), in the 
glycogen determinations (Pfliiger), the ^ucose formed by the 
hydrolysis of the glycogen was estimated by the method of Hage- 
dom and Jensen and the factor of Pfliiger (0.927) was used for the 
conversion of glucose into glycogen. In Table I, under the head¬ 
ing ^'body glycogen^’ is given the glycogen content of the entire 
organism minus the liver and gastrointestinal canal. 

The xylose as received from the laboratories of the University of 
Alabama and the Bureau of Standards was slightly yellow in color. 
This product was recrystallized twice from hot ethyl alcohol to 
which a small amount of norit was added. The final white product 
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was dried in a vacuum oven at 40“ and then in a desiccator over 
calcium chloride. 


DISCtrSSION 

The experimental groups consisted of six series of animals, a 
fasting control group of eleven rats, three groups which were killed 
1,2, and 3 hours re^ctively after the administration of the xylose, 
and two control groups which received glucose and were killed 
after 3 hours. Since the results of the 3 hour absorption periods 
were considered most significant, the figures for these groups alone 
are presented in detail in Table I, the results with the other groups 
being summarized. 

The absorption coefficients of xylose showed a tendency to 
increase as the absorption period was prolonged. Average values' 
of 29,39, and 46 mg. of xylose absorbed per hour per 100 gm. of rat 
were observed during absorption periods of 1, 2, and 3 hours 
respectively. We foimd it impractical to continue absorption 
studies beyond 3 hours because of the frequent development of 
diarrhea. Cori (8) obtained an absorption coefficient of 62 mg. in 
the 1st hour and a lower but nearly uniform rate of absorption 
subsequently, 24, 28, 32, and 28 mg. at the end of absorption 
periods of 2, 3, 4, and 5 hours duration respectively. In none of 
our gjroup of six animals did the rate of absorption in the 1st hour 
approach that found for the same period by Cori. Madeod, 
Magee, and Purves (10) were able to show that when concen¬ 
trated solutions of ^ucose were fed, they were diluted in the 
stomach by the ga^c secretion to a concentration of approxi¬ 
mately 0.75 M before being discharged into the intestine and that 
the rate of discharge of such sugar solutions through the pylorus 
was inversely proportional to their concentration. If these find¬ 
ings are applicable also to xylose, a slower absorption of xylose 
during the 1st hour after feeding might have been expected in both 
CSori’s and our own experiments, since the solutions of xylose fed 
were much more concentrated than 0.75 m (approximately 1.5 to 
3.0 M in our series) and some delay in discharge through the 
pylorus would presumably result because of the period required 
for dilution. Our results, in general, lend support to the findings 
of Maeleod and his coworkers. We have also observed that our 
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animals, which were allowed free access to water at all times, 
drank frequently after the feeding of the concentrated solutions of 
the sugars. 

Inspection of the data concerning the glycogen content of the 
liver and the rest of the body, fails to reveal any appreciable in¬ 
crease in ^ycogen content after xylose feeding as compared with 
the fasting controls. On the other hand, when glucose was fed in 
amounts similar to xylose, the deposition of glycogen was marked 
both in the liver and in the r^t of the body. However, since the 
rate of absorption of glucose was so much hi^er than that of 
xylose, it was considered necessary as a final control to investigate 
the glycogenetic value of glucose, when this sugar was fed at such a 
level that the amount absorbed in 3 hours would approximate the 
amount of xylose absorbed in the same period. In such experi¬ 
ments the amounts of carbohydrate available for glycogenesis 
would be approximately the same for both glucose and xylose. 
In this series (Table I) the average rate of absorption per 100 gm. 
of rat per hour was 47 mg. of glucose, a figure comparable to the 
average value of 46 mg. in the 3 hour absorption experiments with 
:Qrlose. From a comparison of the glycogen valu® with those of 
the control and of the 3 hour xylose absorption periods, it is 
evident that a very considerable formation of glycogen has occurred 
even with smaller amounts of glucose. 

When such smaller amounts of glucose were fed, a large part of 
the glucose was undoubtedly absorbed very promptly. It was felt 
that the greater glycogen formation from glucose fed at the levd of 
xylose absorption, as compared with the xylose experiments, might 
have been due to this more rapid absorption of ^ucose with the 
resulting longer period for glycogen formation. To rule out this 
possibility, Eats 145, 146, and 147 received the glucose in three 
doses at hourly intervals, thus affording glucose for absorption over 
the entire 3 hour period. ThCTe were no appreciable differences in 
either liver or body ^ycogen between these animals which received 
^ucose in fractional doses and those which received the entire 
amount of ^ucose in a single feeding. The lack of significant 
deposition of glycogen after xylose feeding can hardly be due to the 
slow absorption of this sugar but must in all probability be related 
to the difficulty of utilization of the xylose. 
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STJMMART 

1. The absorption of xylose from the gastrointestinal tract ha^n 
been determined by the method of Cori (8) in the white rat. IeF 
confirmation of the work of earlier investigators, xylose was ab¬ 
sorbed more slowly than glucose. The rate of absorption under 
the experimental conditions used was lower during the 1st hour 
than in subsequent hours, absorption coefficients of 29, 39, and 
46 mg. per 100 gm. of rat per hour being obtained for absorption 
periods of 1, 2, and 3 hours duration. 

2. No evidence was obtained that xylose fed under our experi¬ 
mental conditions was a significant source of glycogen in the white 
rat. A marked gjycogenesis was observed in experiments in 
which glucose was fed in comparable amounts and under similar 
conditions. These studies afford no evidence of utilization of 
xylose in the rat. 
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of Michigan, Ann Arhor) 

(Received for publication, July 8, 1932) 

In the preceding paper (1), a study has been made of the rate of 
absorption of xylose from the gastrointestinal tract of the young 
white rat by the method of Cori and of the formation of glycogen 
after xylose feeding. The xylose was shown to be absorbed 
readily, but at a rate much less rapid than was glucose. Under 
the experimental conditions, no formation of glycogen could be 
demonstrated after the oral administration of xylose. In an 
attempt to gain further information as to the fate of the xylose 
absorbed, we have been concerned with the changes in the pentose 
content of the tissues (liver, kidney, muscle, blood) after the feed¬ 
ing of xylose. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The experimental animals, ynung white rats, were fasted for 24 
hours and were then fed xylose (2 cc. of a 50 per cent solution) as 
already described (1) in the preceding paper. After an absorption 
period of 3 hours, the animals were killed by chloroform. The 
liver, kidneys, and miiscles of the hind legs were removed with as 
little injury to the tissues as possible, riosed with a very small 
amount of water to remove any surface blood, wiped dry with 
filter paper, and weighed as rapidly as possible. 

ftrotein-free extracts for the determination of pentoses were pre¬ 
pared as follows: Liver or kidney tissue was minced with scissors 
and ground in a mortar with clean quartz sand and 8 cc. of 10 per 
cent trichloroacetic acid. The extract obtained was decanted 
through a small filter paper into a 50 cc. volumetric flask and the 
grinding and extraction were repeated twice with fresh trichloro- 
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acetic acid, a total of 25 cc. of the acid being used. The mortar 
was then rinsed twice with 8 ce. of water and the rinsinp were 
transferred to the filter. The filter paper was washed with water 
to give a final volume of 50 cc, in the volumetric flask. The pro¬ 
cedure with muscle tissue was similar except that the minced tissue 
was ground with sand and 10 cc. of water before the addition of the 
first portion of trichloroacetic acid. The entire liver, both kid¬ 
neys, and samples of approximately 2 gm. of muscle were used for 
the analyses. 

The blood (removed by punctxire from the heart) was transferred 
to a 50 cc. volumetric flask containing approximately 15 cc. of 
water. To the hemolyzed blood, 25 cc. of the trichloroacetic add 
were added slowly, the flask was shaken vigorously, the contents 
were diluted to the mark with water, shaken, and the precipitated 
proteins were removed by fiiltration. 

Pentoses were determined in the protein-free extracts by the 
colorimetric method of McCance (2), modified sli^tly because of 
the presence of trichloroacetic acid in our filtrates. In routine 
determinations, 4 cc. of protein-free filtrate from liver were meas¬ 
ured into a Pyrex test-tube and 2 cc. of water and 3 cc. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric add were added. In the standard tube were 
placed 2 cc. of a xylose solution containing 0.1 mg. of xylose per 
cc., 2 cc. of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid (since each 4 cc. of the 
tissue extract contained this amount of trichloroacetic acid), 2 cc. 
of water, and 3 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. In the case 
of filtrates from kidney, muscle, and blood, the pentose content 
was usually too low to give sufilcient color in the reaction to read 
satisfactorily. To 4 cc. of these filtrates 2 cc. of the standard 
xylose solution (0.2 mg. of xylose) were added in place of the water. 

The Pyrex test-tubes containing the unknowns and the stand¬ 
ards were fitted with reflux condensers consisting of 24 inch glass 
tubes mserted through tin-foil covered corks. The tubes contain¬ 
ing the condensers were placed in a boiling water bath for 2 hours. 
After removal from the water bath, the tubes were cooled and 4 cc. 
of benzene were added to each. The tubes were then corked and 
shaken v^oroi^y for 3 minutes in order to extract the furfural into 
the benzene layer. The tubes were allowed to stand for 30 minutes 
to get a complete separation of the benzene layer from the water 
layer, 2 cc. of the benzene lajrer were carefully removed, and 3 cc. 



of the bensadine solution were added to develop the color. If any 
water became mixed with the benzene, the color would not develop 
completely. To further protect against the presence of moisture, 
all test-tubes and corks used for aliquots of the benzene layer were 
dried in the oven and kept in a desiccator until used. In spite of 
these precautions, great difiSculty with the fading of the colors or 
with the lack of complete color development was experienced. 
The cause was found to lie in impurities present in some of the 
reagents used. Therefore, all reagents were purified. The tri¬ 
chloroacetic acid was distilled twice, the benzidine was recrystal¬ 
lized twice from water-free benzene, dried at 40®, and kept in a 
desiccator until needed. Thiophene-free benzene was used and a 
satisfactory lot of glacial acetic acid was found by testing the 
various samples available in the laboratory. The absolute alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid were tested with anhydrous copper sulfate 
for the presence of water and were not used if any blue color 
developed. After all of these precautions had been taken, the color 
developed fully within 15 minutes and showed no evidence of 
fading throughout a 2 hour period. 

The accuracy of the method was tested with xylose solutions of 
known concentration and with mixtures containing xylose and 
^ucose. The best proportionality was obtained with solutions of 
such a strength that the colorimetric reading was sli^tly lower 
than that of the standard, but good proportionality was secured 
with solutions of widely different strength. No interference in the 
development of the color resulted from the presence of ^ucose. It 
was also necessary to determine whether xylose added to tissue 
mctracts could be recovered satisfactorily since xylose was added to 
certain of the tissue extracts in order to obtain a color of sufficient 
intensity to permit accurate comparison in the colorimeter. A 
typical series of control experiments of this kind may be cited. 
The pentose content of 2 cc. of a trichloroacetic acid filtrate of 
liver was found to be 0.167 mg. When 0.05,0.10, and 0.16 mg. of 
xylose were added to 2 cc. portions of this filtrate, the pentose 
determinations showed 0.204, 0.269, and 0.308 mg. rrapectively 
or a pentose content of the or^nal filtrate of 0.164, 0.159, and 
0.168 mg. respectively as compared with the value of 0.157 mg. for 
the filtrate to which no xylose was added. That is, the pentose 
content of the liver extract was essentially the same regardless of 
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whether xylose was added to the extract. "While we realize that 
the addition of known amounts of xylose to the unknown and the 
calculation of the xylose content of the tissue extracts by difference 
are not desirable procedures, we believe that the results of a long 
series of similar check experiments Justify this, particularly since in 
small animals such as those used here, the amount of material 
available for analysis is small. Moreover, the difference in the 
analytical results between our control and our experimental ani¬ 
mals is clearly beyond the possible error of the method. 

It is recognized that the values obtained by this procedure can¬ 
not be interpreted strictly as pentoses. Glycuronic acid gives rise 
to furfural on treatment with acid. However, in a tridiloroacetie 
acid filtrate from tissues, glucoproteins should not be present and 
glycuronic acid should exist only in the form of free (^ondroitic 
acid or similar substances or as conjugated ^ycuronates. Furfural 
may also arise from combined pentoses of tissues. Nucleopro- 
teins should not occur in our protein-free filtrates, but the presence 
of nucleotides and nucleosides appears probable. The presence of 
nucleotides {e.g. adenylic, guanylic, and iuosinic acids) in blood 
and tissues has frequently been demonstrated. Nucleotides of 
different or^in vary greatly in their stability. Thus muscle 
adaiylic acid (3) has been shown to 3 deld furfural in traces only by 
Ihe pentose method of Hoffman (4), while yeast adenylic acid 
yields furfural abundantly (3,4). The pyrimidine nucleotides are 
relatively stable and yield little furfural, while the purine nucleo¬ 
tides and nucleosides (from yeast) yield furfural almost quanti¬ 
tatively (4). We have observed a similar ease of formation of 
furfural from the pentose present in yeast nucleic acid and adenine 
mononucleotide from yeast* in the McCance peutose melhod as 
used by us. It is proltoble that some of the pentose measured in 
our determination may have origiaated from non-pentose pre¬ 
cursors and that some may have been combmed as nucleoside or 
nucleotide. We have felt it permissibie to speak of our results in 
terms of “pentose” or of “xylose” since our chief interest lies in 
the comparison of the results obtained in control experiments and 
in experiments in which xylose was fed. 

1 We are indebted to Dr. H, O. Calvery for supplying us with these sub¬ 
stances for a study of their behavior in the method for pentose determina¬ 
tion 
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DISCUSSION 

The experimental results obtained with rats fasted 24 hours and 
with rats fed xylose 3 hours prior to death are presented in Table I. 
In the fasting control animals^ the pentose content of the tissue 
extracts was higher in muscle tissue than in liver or kidney. We 
have been unable to find data on the pentose content of tissues 
which are comparable to our own. Direct comparison with the 
few values in the literature cannot be made since in our experi¬ 
ments, the analyses were made on protein-free extracts of the 
tissues, whereas the older determinations were made on the 
hydrolysis products of the entire tissue. Moreover, Bendix and 
Ebstein (6) dried the tissues prior to analysis by shaking with 
alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, a procedure which might have been 
expected to remove soluble pentoses either free or in combination. 
In general, our values for liver and kidney, as might be expected, 
are lower than those previously recorded for the total pentose con¬ 
tent of tissues (6-8). In the case of muscle tissue, which contains 
such soluble substances as inosmic and adenylic acids, our values 
were higher than those obtained on washed tissue. 

In the xylose feeding experiments, after an absorption period of 
3 hours, the pentose contents of the liver and kidney were greatly 
increased (Table I). The experimental values indicate definite 
increases since in every case the minimal values for these tissues 
of the xylose-fed rats were greater than the maximal values of the 
control series. The range was greater in the values obtained for 
the kidney than for the liver. This is probably to be explained by 
the accumulation of the pentose in the kidney prior to excretion in 
the urine, since it has long been recognized that after ingestion of 
pentoses, an excretion of these carbohydrates occurs. In contrast 
to those of the liver and kidney, the pentose contents of the muscles 
were practically identical in the control animals and in the animals 
receiving xylose. Cori and Goltz (9) have shown that arabinose 
penetrates muscle tissue more slowly than liver, a finding in 
harmony with the results of these experiments. 

In order to demonstrate that these changes in the pentose con¬ 
tent of the tissues were due to the pentose fed, a control series was 
studied in which 2 cc. of a 60 per cent solution of glucose were fed 
in place of xylose. In contrast to the experiments just discussed, 
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the results (Table II) showed clearly that the administration of 
glucose did not alter the pentose content of the tissues. 

TABLE I 

‘^Pentose” Content of Liver^ Muscle, and Kidney of White Rats after a 
$4 Hour Fast and after Oral Administration of Xylose 


All results are calculated as mg. of xylose per 100 gm. of tissue. 



Rat No.* 

Weight after 
fast 

Pentose 

Liver 

Kidney 

Muscle 



gm. 

mg. 

nig. 

mg. 

Fasted control rats 

160 

163 

56 

34 

126 


162 

163 

65 


88 


164 

149 

58 

49 

99 


166 

156 

56 

46 

125 


172 


51 


81 


175 

167 

61 

66 

90 


214 

162 


37 

92 


219 

171 

56 

45 

81 


168 

165 

41 

71 

86 


169 

178 

54 

42 



170 

164 

43 

44 

49 


171 

158 

48 

68 

88 

Average. 

53 

50 

91 

Xylose-fed rats 

161 

154 

83 

94 



163 

167 

88 


95 


165 

144 

86 

116 

113 


167 

ISO 


121 

133 


173 

170 

73 

83 

83 


176 

175 

92 

128 

93 


215 

162 

83 


88 


218 

148 

99 

126 

89 


177 

189 

95 

134 

76 


178 

177 



81 . 


179 

205 

88 

120 

88 


180 

182 

81 


62 

Average... 

89 

113 

• 92 


* The deteiminations with the first eight rats iu each group were made in 
pairs, a fasting control experiment being carried out at the same time as a 
xylose feeding experiment. Thus the experiments with Rats 160 and 161, 
with Rats 162 and 163, etc. represent paired experiments. 
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It has been maintained by some workers that the administration 
of pentoses results in a mobilization of glucose. Blanco (10), in 
a study of the glucose content of the blood by the method of 
Somogyi, noted definite increases in the glucose of the blood 3 to 
3.5 hours after oral or intravenous administration of xylose; the 
results after subcutaneous injection were variable. We have 
determined total reducing substances in trichloroacetic acid 
filtrates of the blood by the method of Hagedorn and Jensen and 

TABLE n 

‘^Pentose” Content of Tissues of Rats after a B4 Sour Fast and after Glucose 

Feeding 

All resiilts are calculated as mg. of xylose per 100 gm. of tissue. 



Rat No.* 

Weight 
after fast 

Pentose 

_ _ . 

Liver 

Kidney 

Musde 

Blood 



gm. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Fasted control 

239 

137 

45 

56 

91 

11 

rats 

240 

148 


41 

55 

7 


242 

156 


50 

71 

7 


244 

156 


59 

63 

6 

Average. 

50 

51 

70 

.8 

Rats fed glu< 

238 

134 

46 

49 

80 

11 

cose 

241 

167 

48 

47 

54 

Lost 


243 

155 

49 

40 

74 

8 


245 

154 

46 

57 

65 

7 

Average. 

47 

48 

68 

9 


* The procedure of each feeding experiment was checked by a fasting 
control experiment carried out simultaneously. Thus the experiments with 
Rats 239 and 238, with Rats 240 and 241, etc. are paired experiments. 


have calculated the values obtained in terms of xylose. We have 
also estimated the xylose content (pentose) of these blood filtrates 
by the McCance method already described. The figures obtained 
with fasting control animals and with animals killed 3 hours after 
xylose feeding are presented m Table III. By subtracting the 
values for xylose from the total reducing substances, we have ob¬ 
tained approximate values for total reducing substances not xylose. 

The pentose (xylose) content of the blood as determined by the 
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TABUE UI 

Composition of Blood in Fasted Rats and in Rats after Feeding of Xylose 


All results are expressed as mg. per 100 ec. of blood calculated as xylose. 



Eat No. 

Group No.* 

Total 

reducing 

substances 

(a) 

Xylose 

(&) 

Total 
reducing 
substances 
not xylose 
(o-fr) 




mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Fasted control rats 

220 

1 

125 

9 

116 


221 

1 

107 

10 

97 


225 

2 

122 

7 

115 


226 

2 

90 

6 

83 


227 

2 

115 

8 

106 


231 

3 

100 


92 


232 

3 

116 


109 


233 

3 

122 


112 


234 

3 

140 


132 


248 

4 

135 


128 


249 

4 

106 

8 

99 


250 

4 

112 


105 

Average. 

116 

■ 


Rats fed xylose 

222 

1 

145 

30 

115 


223 

1 

145 

30 

115 


224 

1 

142 

30 

112 


228 

2 

187 

39 

148 


229 

2 

176 

33 

143 


230 

2 

172 

40 

132 


235 

3 

175 

32 

142 


236 

3 

147 

34 

113 


237 

3 

190 

34 

156 


251 

4 

175 

31 

143 


252 

4 

150 

30 

119 


253 

4 

155 

34 

121 

Average. 

163 

33 

130 


* The analyses of the blood of all rats (experimental and control) of the 
same group were carried out simultaneously. 


method of McCance showed a considerable and remarkably uni¬ 
form increase 3 hours after the xylose feeding. Corley (11) who 
fed d-xylose to rabbits in amounts ranging from 1 to 3 gm. per 
kilo, amounts smaller than those fed in our experiments, observed 
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increases in the unfermentable reducing substances of the blood, 
which were much more? marked than those observed in the present 
study with rats. 

The total reducing substances not xylose (Table III) showed a 
very slight tendency to increase after a 3 hour xylose absorption 
period. The results were too variable and the increases too slight 
in comparison with the fasting control values to be considered 
entirely significant. Further work more carefully controlled is 
necessary to determine whether these slightly increased values are 
significant or within the limits of error of our experimental pro¬ 
cedure. 

The experimental data obtained in this and the preceding paper 
are being extended. Further studies on the nutritive value and 
utilization of the pentoses are in progress in this laboratory. 

SUMMARY 

1. The method of McCance has been adapted to the determina¬ 
tion of the pentose content of trichloroacetic acid filtrates of tissues 
and blood. 

2. After oral administration of ci-xylose to the white rat, the 
pentose contents of trichloroacetic acid extracts of liver, kidney, 
and blood were increased. Under the same experimental condi¬ 
tions no changes in the pentose values of trichloroacetic acid 
extracts of muscle were observed. 

3. The oral administration of glucose did not influence the 
pentose content of the tissues studied. 

4. The increase in the reducing substances of the blood, other than 
those which yielded furfural on treatment with hydrochloric acid 
(e.g. pentoses), after a 3 hour absorption period after xylose feeding, 
was so slight as to be almost within the range of variation of the 
values for the control animals. 
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the effect of urea on glucose determination 

BY THE FORMOSE REACTION 

Bt hardy W. LARSON 

{From the Biochemical Laboratory of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company^ New York) 

(Received for publication, July 18, 1932) 

INTRODUCTION 

Kingsbury (1) working in this laboratory discovered the inter¬ 
esting fact that glucose had an accelerating effect on the condensa¬ 
tion of formaldehyde to produce formose. This catalytic effect 
of glucose is proportional to the amount of glucose present, and 
Kingsbury made this a basis for a new colorimetric method for 
reducing sugar in urine. The reagent which he developed is very 
sensitive to small amounts of sugar, but he found that urea inter¬ 
fered with the determination, giving low sugar values. Because 
of the many interesting possibilities which this reagent seemed to 
offer, it was thought a further study of this formose reaction in 
the presence of urea might prove profitable. Results obtained 
show that it is the ammonia resulting from urea decomposition 
which causes the low sugar values. 

Kingsbury employed a dye, 2,4-dinitro-l-naphthol-7-sulfonic 
acid, as the color reagent for his ^ucose determination. This 
dye is reduced by the formose present with a resulting change in 
color from orange to brown. In the determination of reducing 
sugar in urine, certain substance, such as urea and creatinine, 
tend to lower the sugar values obtained by this method. Kings¬ 
bury found that by diluting the urine ten times, these substances 
were usually reduced to non-effective concentrations. 

In the present study, pure 0.005 and 0.01 per cent glucose solu¬ 
tions were used, and 0.3 per cent urea, which would correspond to 
a somewhat higher than average urea concentration in a 1:10 
diluted urine. At this concentration of urea, the glucose values 
obtained are 10 per cent too low. It is obvious that in order 
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to apply this method successfully to blood and urine, the urea 
must either be removed, or its effects inhibited. 

Attem/pts to Remove Urea, and to Vary the Kingsbury Reagent 

There is no satisfactory precipitant for urea which could be 
used. The use of xanthydrol was dismissed as impractical. 
Oxidizing reagents such as hypobromite could not be used on 
account of the resulting sugar destruction. Crystalline urease was 
prepared according to Sumner (2), and a solution of these crystals 
used to decompose the urea. It was found that the decomposition 
products of urea exerted a far greater effect on the reagent than 
urea itself. This was especially true of ammonia. A mere trace 
of ammonia inhibited the formation of formose. This observation 
was confibmed in later experiments. Prolonged aeration was 
necessary to rid the solution of ammonia at such low concentration 
of alkali. This aeration only served to destroy ^ucose, and this 
line of attack was abandoned. 

Efforts to alter the Kingsbury reagent to overcome the urea 
effect were ixnsuccessful. This reagent is very near the saturation 
point, and any attempt to change the concentration onlydestro]^ 
the proportionality. It is a relatively easy matter to lower the 
urea effect by the addition of small amoimts of such compounds as 
amyl alcohol, resorcinol, and nitrites, but this is done at the 
expense of proportionality. The addition of salts, for the most 
part, exaggerates the urea effect. This is especially true of the 
so called buffer salts, phosphates, acetates, etc. 

Because of the failure to overcome this urea effect, it was 
deemed advisable to study the possible reactions which might 
cause it. There are four possible reactants: formaldehyde, urea, 
the dye itself, and urea decomposition products, as suggested by 
the urease experiments. 

Urea-formaldehyde condensation immediately suggests itself, 
but there is little evidence to support this, although there probably 
is some kind of reaction between the urea and formaldehyde, even 
at this dilution. 

The dye, 2,4-dinitro-l-naphthol-7-sulfonic acid, has been used as 
a precipitant for urea by Kossel and Gross (3), and urea flavian- 
ates are well known. In all but saturated solutions, these flavian- 
ates are soluble, just as are the urea salts of rufianic acid, which 
are in every way analogous to the flavianates (4). 
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Much attention has been paid to Wohler’s transformation of 
ammonium cyanate into urea, but little has been done regarding 
the reverse reaction if carried on at 100® in dilute solution. With 
regard to the possible decomposition products reacting with the 
reagents, the urease experiments have shown that any ammonia 
interferes with the determination. 

Effect of Heat on Urea 

When a 0.3 per cent urea solution is heated in a boiling water 
bath for 15 minutes, there is quite a perceptible odor of ammonia, 
and on the addition of silver nitrate a precipitate of silver cyanate 
is formed. Heating a 0.3 per cent urea solution for 15 minutes 
at 100® results in the decomposition of 5.3 per cent of the urea. 
Heating for 15 minutes at 90®, 2.18 per cent of the urea is decom¬ 
posed, while at 80® there is only 0.64 per cent, and at 70®, merely a 
trace. 

Glucose determinations in the presence of 0.3 per cent urea 
were consequently run at these temperatures. When heated at 70® 
for 15 minutes, little or no urea effect was noticeable. The color 
developed, however, was too light to read with any degree of 
accuracy. Increasing the amount of formaldehyde present in 
the reagent, and increasing the time of heating, did not result 
in greater depth of color. Heating at 80® for 15 minutes gave 
a much more satisfactory color and only a slightly increased urea 
effect over the 70® heating; namely, about 1,6 per cent low for 
glucose. Doubling the formaldehyde concentration resulted in a 
somewhat better color. The urea effect was raised to 5 per cent 
when the solution was heated at 90®. 

Effect of Ammonia on the Kingsbury Reagent 

The above shows conclusively that the so called urea effect is 
not due to urea itself, but to one or more of its decomposition 
products. In order to determine which of these products caused 
the lowering of the glucose values obtained, 0.3 per cent urea 
solutions were decomposed by urease, and the ammonia com¬ 
pletely expelled either by boiling or aerating. Amounts of this 
liquid, corresponding to 5, 10, and 15 mg. of decomposed urea 
were then added to the 0.2 mg. of ^ucose solution to be deter¬ 
mined. The glucose values obtained were not affected, showing 
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that it is the ammonia resulting from the decomposition of urea 
which causes the lowering of the ^ucose values. 

In order to test the effect of ammonia salts on this glucose 
detennination, ammonium chloride was added in concentrations 
varying from 1 to 10 mg. The addition of each mg. of ammonium 
chloride raised the colorimetric reading by 2 mm. Inasmuch as 
this charge was directly proportional to the amount of ammonia 
present, a new use for the Emgsbury reagent as a quantitative 
test for ammonia is suggested. 

Mechanism of Urea Decomposition When Heeded in Presence of 

Dilute Alkali 

When urea is decomposed by water, the initial decomposition 
is one into ammonium cyanate, which in turn is hydrolyzed to 
form ammonium carbonate. It is possible that in the transforma¬ 
tion of urea into anunonium cyanate, some is converted to ammo¬ 
nium carbamate, but the amount is insignificant in comparison to 
the amount of urea which is decomposed by way of ammonium 
cyanate. 

The velocity of transformation to ammonium cyanate is much 
greater than the speed with which the cyanate is subsequently 
hydrolyzed. 

Werner (5) heated urea and barium hydroxide at 100® and found 
that ammonia was given off after a few minutes heating, but that 
it required a wnsidembly loni^r period before there was any 
evideiim of bairum carbonate formation. Werner found tiiat bA 
heating urea with sodium hydroxide, the reaction proceeded to 
form sodium cyanate and ammonia in the first phase, and the 
<^anate was in turn hydrolyzed to form ammonia and sodium 
bicarbonate. Heating 0.2 n urea and 0.2 sr sodium hydroxide for 
1 hour, he found that 22.1 per cent of the urea was decomposed, 
17.7 per cent into the first phase and 4.4 per cent into the second 
phase. The velocity with which urea decomposes is regulated by 
this second stage. The more sodium cyanate formed, the slower 
becomes the rate of decomposition. In the later stages of the 
reaction, the speed with which the sodium <qranate is hydrolyzed 
is the dominating factor in the urea decomposition. Masson and 
Masson (6) found that the addition of relatively small amounts 
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of cyanate in comparison to the urea present lowered the velocity 
of decomposition. 

In a study of the velocity constants for the reversibility of the 
transformation of ammonium cyanate to urea, it is seen that this 
change is much more rapid and complete than in the case of urea 
transformation. Walker and Hambly (7) in working with 0.1 n 
solutions at 100® determiued the equflibrium point of the system. 
This point is attained when 95 per cent of the ammonium cyanate 
is converted to urea, and 5 per cent of the urea has been trans¬ 
formed to cyanate. The equilibrium constant for this reaction 
is Xioo* “ 0.000457. 

It is interesting to note the ejBfect of alcohol on the decomposition 
of urea and ammonium cyanate. Alcohol has a marked retarding 
effect on the decomposition of urea, and at the same time it greatly 
accelerates the conversion of ammonium cyanate to urea. Bur¬ 
rows and Fawsitt (8) have calculated the velocity constants for 
urea decomposition in the presence of varying amounts of alcohol. 
These constants decrease rapidly as the percentage of alcohol used 
is increased. Walker and Kay (9) have likewise studied the rate 
of urea transformation from ammonium cyanate in the presence of 
alcohol. The velocity constants which they have determined 
show that alcohol has a tremendous accelerating effect on the for¬ 
mation of urea from ammonium cyanate. 

In the attempt to correlate the above facts r^arding urea decom¬ 
position with their possible use in overcoming the urea effect on the 
Kingsbury reagent, the following stand out: (1) Eegardl^ of 
whether urea or ammonium cyanate decomposes, there is always 
some ammonia formed. (2) The addition of cyanate ion retards 
urea decomposition. (3) The addition of alcohol decreases the 
velocity of decomposition of urea, and at the same time accelerates 
the formation of ammonium cyanate to urea and hinders the 
hydrolysis of metallic cyanate. The Kingsbury reagent was 
prepared to contain 10 per cent ethyl alcohol and 0.6 per cent 
sodium cyanate. With such a reagent, the urea effect was de¬ 
creased by 50 per cent, giving glucose values about 6 per cent too 
low. The complete elimination of the urea effect is not possible 
(except at low temperatures), as long as there is any possible 
ammonia formation. 

From the above it is evident that this ^ucose determination 
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cannot be satisfactorily applied to urine. Nevertheless, because 
of the extreme sensitivity of the reagent toward minute amounts 
of glucose, this reagent should prove valuable in determinations in 
which urea and ammonia are known to be absent. 
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In a recent study, the writer (1) found that the decrease in the 
excretion of uric acid which results from the ingestion of sodium 
benzoate, can be completely prevented by supplying excess glycine. 
Since this amino acid, moreover, stimulates the excretion of uric 
acid, it was concluded that the action of benzoic acid depends on a 
depletion of the body^s available glycine, thereby removing a 
stimulus necessary for the normal and efldcient elimination of 
uric acid. Further studies made it apparent that this simple 
explanation did not suflBice. New data have been obtained which 
indicate that there is a relationship between the conjugating 
mechanisms and uric acid excretion. With the presentation of 
these new findings, an attempt has been made to corrdate as far as 
possible the various known factors which influence the excretion of 
uric acid. 

The experimental procedure was simple. The neutralized drug 
dissolved in water was taken by mouth. A light breakfast con¬ 
sisting of coffee and a cruller was eaten 1 hour prior to the test, 
unless the nature of the experiment required fasting. A compari¬ 
son of the uric acid excretion with and without breakfast showed 
practically no difference. The author served as the subject 
in most of the experiments, especially in those in which the work 
of other investigators was repeated. A number of the more 
crucial experiments, however, were also carried out on other normal 
adults, in order to obviate the danger of individual metabolic 
idiosyncrasies. Uric acid was determined by the Benedict- 
Hitchcock (2) method; the other analytical procedures were the 
same as employed in the previous papers of this series. 

* This work was aided by a gift of Mrs. John L. Given in support of 
surgical research. 
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All of the data were secured on hourly samples of urine. Pre¬ 
vious workers as well as the writer have repeatedly observed that 
the rate of uric acid excretion is fairly constant durii^ the firat 4 to 
5 hours of the morning. This period is therefore most suitable. 
The importance of short period collections cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. It is now fairly definitely established that the 
variations occurring in the uric acid excretion during a low purine 
regime are not due to any appreciable changes in production or 
destruction, but are dependent upon the excretory mechanism, 
which is apparently very sensitive to various stimuli. It can 
readily be seen that after a stimulatory factor has spent its activity, 
a compensatory decrease in the excretion may follow, and vice 
versa, when a depressor causing an accumulation of uric acid in the 
blood is removed, excess uric acid will be excreted. While these 
changes in the rate of excretion are readily demonstrated by short 
period urine collections, a 24 hom: specimen may show nothing if 
the compensatory phase is completely within that period. Much 
of the older literature in which the data are based on 24 hour collec¬ 
tions is therefore of negative value, and in some instances has even 
given rise to entirely erroneous conclusions. 

DISCUSSION 

The excretion of uric acid in normal subjects can be readily and 
markedly influenced by various factors. For the sake of concise¬ 
ness, tirese are summarized in Table I. 

On examining Table I, it immediatdy becomes apparent that a 
relationship exists between carbohydrate metabolism and uric 
acid excretion. The fact that Harding et oL, (6) found a direct 
coimection between the height of acetone excretion and the rise in 
blood uric add suggests that either ketosis itself or the lack of an 
active antiketogenic carbohydrate derivative brings about a 
retention of uric acid. The increase m blood uric add observed 
after a high fat diet, and in fasting, can thus be readily explained. 
It is probable that even the gradual decrease in uric acid output 
during short periods of fasting (Neuwirth (11)) can also be ac¬ 
counted for on this basis. The ingestion of acetoacetic add also 
sli^tly decreases the excretion of uric acid. Acidods is not a 
factor, since the ingestion of sodium acetoacetate actually in¬ 
creases the alkali r^rve. Lennox (7) has, furthermore, found 
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that sodium bicarbonate does not relieve the retention of uric acid 
during fasting. 

I^m a clinical point of view, it is interesting to note that Eicci 
(12) has recently found that blood uric acid in fasting diabetic 
patients was high in cases not treated with insulin, and normal in 
treated cases; and furthermore, that the elevation of blood uric 
acid following a high purine diet was more prolonged in diabetic 
than in normal subjects. 

In considerii^ the factors that cause an increase in uric ao»i 
elimination, one is inclined to theorize that an active antiketogenic 
carbohydrate derivative exerts a definite stimulat(ny action. 
Glucose, except in exceedin^y large amounts, has no effect on the 
uric acid output. The action of glycerol is more pronounced; 50 
gm. will cause a definite increase, but 10 gm. have no demonstrable 
effect. Pyruvic acid, in marked contrast, in amounts as small as 
7 gm. will cause a relatively pronounced increase in uric acid 
add excretion. The question naturally arises whether pyruvic 
acid itself is the active carbohydrate derivative responable for the 
increased elimination of luic add. While no definite answer can 
be given, it seems fairly certain that pyruvic acid must at least be 
closely related to this active derivative. Unfortunately, the action 
of dihydroxyacetone and of methylglyoxal was not determined. 
30 units of inaiilin with a high carbohydrate intake had no imme¬ 
diate influence on the uric add output. 

Lactic add, as well as ^ycolic add, actually depresses the excre¬ 
tion of uric add. Tte marked depression reported by Gibson and 
Doisy (4) was not obtained, however, in the present study. S^- 
nifieantly, lactic acid also depresses the production of glycuronic 
add as measured by the excretion of glycuronic acid monobenzoate, 
whereas alanine and also insulin increase the production (unpub- 
lisi^ results). These observations make it appear unlikely that 
lactic add is a normal intermediary in the catabolism of glucose. 
Certainly, the difference in the actions of lactic acid and pyruvic 
acid on uric acid excretion make one doubt whether there is a 
ready intercohversion of these two compounds. A study of the 
dfect of strenuous exercise on uric add excretion should, in view of 
the large production of lactic acid, yield valuable results. 

The stimulatory effect of amino acids on uric acid excretion has 
been repeatedly observed; and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
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low blood uric acid recorded by Folin, Berglund, and Derick (8) 
in patients on a high protein and low purine diet is dependent upon 
the high amino acid intake. It should be noted that all of the 
amino acids thus far studied are glycogenetic. This leads one to 
wonder whether their action is really direct or whether it is through 
a carbohydrate derivative which they yield. In an earlier paper 
(13) the writer postulated that all glycogenetic amino acids prob¬ 
ably yield a common derivative, wMch the organism can either 
utilize directly or can convert to glucose. On comparing the 
effects of approximately equivalent amounts of alanine and pyruvic 
acid, a striking similarity in their action on uric acid excretion can 
be seen. The same observation was made by Gibson and Doisy. 
Such results suggest that the stimulatory action may be due to the 
pyruvic acid derived from alanine rather than to the amino acid 
itself. If this assumption is correct, it must be concluded that 
alanine undergoes oxidative deaminization. 

While the action of glycine on uric acid elimination is not specific, 
it is, nevertheless, more effective than other amino acids. In the 
first place, glycine, like other glycogenetic amino acids, stimulates 
the output of uric acid; and in the second place, it prevents and 
counteracts the depressing action of benzoic acid and substituted 
benzoic acids on the excretion of uric acid. 

The striking action of aromatic acids on the elimination of uric 
acid has received comparatively little attention. Lewis and Karr 
(9) were the first to observe that benzoic acid caused a marked 
drop in the excretion of uric acid. Their work was corroborated by 
Swanson (10), who found a rise in the blood uric acid concomitant 
with the decrease in excretion. He disagreed with the concluaon 
of Lewis and Karr that the decreased excretion is brought about 
by a conversion of uric acid to glycine, but concluded that the 
excretion of uric acid is probably slightly retarded whenever large 
amounts of hippuric acid are being eliminated. Swanson, further¬ 
more, found that benzoic acid did not cause a retention of urea, 
and Lewis and Karr noted a normal excretion of creatinine. 
While these findings indicate that benzoic acid exerts a direct 
action on the excretion of uric acid rather than a general nephro¬ 
toxic effect resulting in a generalized nitrogen retention, it must be 
remembered that uric acid is eliminated with greater difficulty 
than the other nitrogenous constituents and in early nephritis 
may be the only one that is retained. 
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In the present study it was found that not only benzoic acid, but 
substituted benzoic acids and phenylacetic acid as well, produce a 
prompt, marked, and prolonged decrease in the excretion of uric 
acid, and furthermore, that the period of depression in general 
coincides with the time required by the organism to eliminate the 
particular drug. The action of benzoic acid is of relatively short 
duration, while that of o-toluic acid and other or&o-sub^tuted 
benzoic acids, which the body eliminates with difficulty, is much 
more pronounced. It will be recalled that in a previous paper of 
this series (14) it was found that substitul^n of b^izdo add in 
the ortho position greatly inhibits the conjugation with ^ydne. 
Phenylacetic acid, which is also excreted much more slowly than 
benzoic acid, likewise exerts a more prolonged depressing action on 
uric acid excretion. While the effect of 3 gm. of benzoic add 
lasts only 2 hours, that of a similar amount of phenylacetic acid 
exceeds 5 hours. 

It is dgnificant that the depressh^ action of these aromatic 
acids completely abolishes the stimulatory effect cff glycerol, 
pyruvic acid, and the various amino adds, with one exception. A 
small excess of glydne will coimteract the action of benzoic acid 
completely, and that of o-toluic add partially, but it is ineffective 
against phenylacetic acid (Tables II and III). It will be recalled 
that phenylaeetie add in the human is not conjugated with glycine 
but with glutamine. 

' While the siamulatory action of both pyruvic add and alanine is 
eirtirdy aboHdied by j^enylacetic acid, it should be noted that the 
pea^KKi of ur ic add retention is shortened by either compound to 
fll^iroinmately one-half. Preliminary studies on the rate of exere- 
®em of conjugated phenylacetic add, moreover, show a definite 
increase when either alanine or p 3 mivic acid is fed. This leads one 
to conclude that p 3 uuvic acid can furnish the precursor for gluta¬ 
mine. It is rather interesting that ^utamic acid is ineffective. 

While the foregoing results show a definite relationship between 
uric add excretion and the conjugative mechanisms, it is not 
possible at present to offer any explanation. A further study of 
the action of other aromatic adds is desirable, especially from a 
dinical point of view. Such conditions as gout and eclampsia, in 
which there is a specific retention of luic acid, may perhaps have as 
thdr etiological factor a toxin similar to these common aromatic 
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TABLE n 

Various Factors Influencing Excretion of Uric Add 


Uric acid excretion 

Subject 

A 

S 

€4 

1 

eo 

i 

1 

lO 

t 

A 

CO 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 


23.0 

23.2 

22.1 

20.5 

18.6 


A 

23.0 

27,0 

24.3 

23.0 



cc 

24.0 

23,0 

21.3 

25.0 



tt 

31.0 

26.0 

28.1 

25.2 



B 

25.0 

20.5 

21.0 

30.7 



A 

30.0 

26.6* 

20,0 




C 

24.0 

18.4* 

18.6 

17.6 



D 

29.0 

26.7* 

25.0 

25.2 



A 

20.1 

17.4 

17.6 

20.0 



cc 

20.0 

20.4 

20.5 

17.4 



cc 

33.4 

21.8* 

21.6 

21.0 



B 

9.1 

6.2 

20.2 

22.0 



A 

22.0 

8.6 

11,7 

12.4 

12.0 

15.3 

cc 

18.5 

9.2 

11,0 

12,3 



tt 

30.0 

27.0 

20.5 

18.8 



it 

25.8 

8.0 

15.6 





31.6 

35.0 

36.0 

40.0 



tt 

12.0 

7.2 

10,9 

21.2 



cc 

29.6 

38.6 

28.0 

22,2 



It 

14.3 

7.7 

10.7 

22.0 



cc 

22.5 

28.0 

20.4 




cc 

24.2 

11.5 

14.5 

20.2 



te 

17.6 

11.2 

10,9 

11.3 



tt 

25.8 

27.2 

27.2 

24.0 



tt 

23.0 

11.6 

24.0 




u 


Summary of experiment 


Fasting 

cc 

Light breakfast 

u u 

20 gm. acetoacetic acid. Fasting 

CC U iC CC 

CC U CC CC 

80 units of insulin. 100 gm. sucrose 

10 gm. lactic acid 

10 “ Fasting 

cc u cc it 

3 gm. benzoic acid 

3 “ phenylacetic acid 

3 “ « and 3 gm. 

glycine 

50 gm. glycerol 

50 " “ and 3 gm, benzoic 

acid 

7 pyruvic acid 

7 ‘‘ “ « andSgm.phenyL 

acetic acid 

10 gm. alanine 

10 " and 3 gm. phenylacetic 

acid 

8 gm. glutamic acid 

8 ** “ and 3 gm. ben¬ 

zoic acid 

8 gm. glutamic acid and 3 gm. phenyl¬ 
acetic acid 

7 gm. aspartic acid 

7 " “ “ and 3 gm. benzoic 

acid 


* Drug taken at the beginning of the 2nd hour. 

acids, or a damaged conjugative mechanism, as a result of which the 
organism is deprived of its ability to handle the simple toxins aris¬ 
ing from intestinal pulaefaction smd oilier ccanmon sources. 
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No attempt was made to investigate the effect of sodium chloride 
on uric acid excretion. FoUn, Berglimd, and Derick (8) stated 
that 30 gm. increased the output, but they gave no actual data. 
Harding, Allin, and Van Wyck (15) found that 15 gm. decreased 
the level of blood uric acid. This they attributed to an increased 
hydration of the blood. Further work, however, is necessary 
before one can arrive at any definite conclusion. 

In view of the characteristic action of salicylic acid on uric acid 
excretion, it seemed desirable to make a comparative study of the 
three hydroxybenzoic acids, the conjugation of which has been 


TABinin 

Conjugation of Ortho-Substituted Benzoic Acids and Their Effect on Output of 

Uric Acid 


Time 

o-Toluic acid 

o-Chlorobenzoic acid 

2.0 gm. 

o-Methoxybenaoic acid 
3.7 gm. 

0.5 gm. 

1.0 gm< 

3.3 gm.* 

3.3 gm. 
and 

5 gm. 
glycine 

Uric 

acid 

Excretion 


Excretion 

Free 

With 

idycine 


With 

glycine 

Uric acid excretion 

hra. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. \ 

mg. 

gm. 

gm. 

mg. 

gm. 

gm. 

1 

24.0 

26.0 

10.8 

19.8 

12.0 

0.20 

0.13 

15.8 

0.05 

0.05 

2 

23.0 

15.7 

8.3 

17.8 

11.0 

0.24 

0.27 

14.1 

0.06 

0.06 

3 

21,0 

14.5 

8.5 

14.0 

17,0 

0.22 

0.18 

9.5 

0.02 

0.06 

4 

26.0 

17.0 

13.6 

15.6 

19.0 

0.13 


25. Of 

0.06 

i 

0.21 


• The avera^ excretion of o-toluic acid per hour was; free 0.01 gm., com¬ 
bined with glycuronic acid 0.21 gm., and combined with glycine 0.08 gm. 
t Also combined with glycuronic acid. 
t Z gm. of glycine were taken at the end of the 3rd hour. 


reported in the preceding paper of this series (16). Hanzlik's (17) 
excellent review of the literature on salicylic acid makes it unneces¬ 
sary to discuss the individual papers. Since nearly all of the 
workers drew their conclusions from analytical results obtained on 
24 hour urine specimens, it was felt that a study made on the 
hourly excretion should disclose the transient and finer variations 
which hitherto have been overlooked. 

Al comparison of the action of the three hydroxybenzoic acids on 
the output of uric acid discloses striking differences (Table IV). 
Salicylic acid promptly and markedly increases the excretion of 
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uric acid. A similar but much less marked effect is produced by 
p-hydroxybenzoic acid, whereas m-hydroxybenzoic acid, like 
benzoic acid, distinctly depresses the excretion. It should be 
mentioned that Denis (18) found that p-hydroxybenzoic acid did 
not affect the excretion of uric acid, and Rockwood (19) likewise 
concluded that neither the para nor the meta compoimd had any 
effect, although his data suggested a slight suppression by the 
latter acid. Both studies were carried out on 24 hour collections 
of urine. In attempting to correlate the action of these acids with 


TABLE IV 

Efect of Hydroxy- and Methozyhenzoic Adds* on Excretion of Uric Acid 



p-Hydioxybenzoic acid 

m-Hydroxybenzoic acid 

o-Hydroxybenzoic acid 

Time 

Urine 

Excretion of 

Urine 

Excretion of 

Urine 

Excretion of 


vol¬ 

ume 

Uric 

acid 

Sodium 

chloride 

vol¬ 

ume 

Uric 

acid 

Sodium 

chloride 

vol¬ 

ume 

Uric 

acid 

Sodium 
chloride - 

hra. 

cc. 

mg. 

gm. 

per 

cent 

cc. 

mg. 

gm. 

per 

cent 

cc. 

mg. 

gm. 

per 

cent 

1 

33 

30.0 

0.32 


30 

11.1 

lES 

1,12 

22 



1.00 

2 

67 


gilHil 

0.96 

45 

7.5 



35 



0.96 

3 

37 

21.8 

0.46 

1.24 

35 

9.7 


mtm 

49 



1.00 

4 

33 

22.5 


1.56 

40 

16.3 

0.54 

1.36 

55 

44.0 

0.59 

1.08 


p-Metbozybenzoic acid 

m-Methoxybenzoic acid 

o-Methoxybenzoic acid 

1 

33 

23.0 



34 

12.6 



26 

16.0 



2 

43 

22.6 



46 

9.5 



31 

14.0 



3 

35 

20.0 



51 

10.4 



18 

9.5 



4 

28 

20.0 



55 

22.0 



43 

25.2t 




* 3.5 gm. of the hydroxybenzoic acid, and 3.7 gm. of the methoxybenzoic 
acid were taken. 

t 3 gm. of glycine were taken at the end of the 3rd hour. 


their conjugation, it will be recalled that salicylic acid is excreted 
very slowly and entirely uncombined, p-hydroxybenzoic acid is 
conjugated partly with glycine and partly excreted uncombined, 
while Tw-hy^oxybenzoic acid is combined mainly with glycine. 
The pharmacological action appears to depend on the presence of a 
free carboxy and hydroxy group in the molecule. One must bear 
in mind, however, that the metabolism of the glycuronic acid 
associated with these groups may be one of the important under¬ 
lying factors upon which the activity of these compounds depends. 
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By converting the hydroxy radical to the inactive methoxy group, 
the stimulatory action is abolished. In the case of the ortho com¬ 
pound a marked depressing action on uric acid excretion is actually 
produced. 


TABLE V 

Action of Salicylic Add on Uric Acid Output 


Salicylic acid taken. 

0.5 gm. 

1.0 gm. 

1 gm., 3 gm. benzoic 
acid 

Time 

Uric acid eaccretion 

hra. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 

21.4 

27.4 

21.4 

2 

23.2 

43.0 

28,0 

5 

40.0* 

37.0 

18.6 

4 

58.0 

37.0 

36.0 


* 1,5 gm. of additional salicylic acid were taken at the end of the 2nd hour. 


TABUS VI 


Action of Cinchophen and Neocinchophen on Output of Uric Add 


Time 

Cinchophen, 1.0 gm. 

Neocinchophen, 1.2 gm. 

Urine 

volume 

B 



■Bl 

Uric acid 

^ 9 . 

cc. 

degreea 

mg. 

cc. 

degrees 

mg. 

1 

24 

-0,20 

30.0 

21 

-0.15 

30.0 


28 

-0.30 

53.6 

25 

-0.20 

41.6 


35 

-0.30 

59.6 

23 

-0.20 

38.4 


36 

-0.35 

61.5 

22 

-0.16 

38.4 


39 

-0.35 

44.6 

22 

-0.20 

53.5 

6 

61 

-0.30 

41.8 

29 

-0.16 

47.5 

7 

30 

-0.40 

28.6 

34 

-0.20 

39.0 

8 

44 

-0.32 

32.6 

16 


33.6 


* The rotation was observed in a 1 dm. tube. A slight levorotation, such 
as was observed after taking neocinchophen, is found in normal urine. 


The amount of salicylic acid necessary to produce its ejBfect is 
surprisingly small. For a man weighing 50 kilos, 1 gm. caused 
nearly the maximum effect, while a 0.5 gm. dose produced no 
stimulation of uric acid excretion whatsoever (Table V). It is 
interesting to note that salicylic acid and benzoic acid mutually 
counteract the effects of each other. 
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The action of cinchophen (phenylcinehonic acid) and neocincho- 
phen (ethyl ester of 33 -methylcinehonic acid) appears to be similar 
to that of salicylic acid as seen from the results recorded in Table 
VI. The structural sitnilarity between sahcylic acid and cincho¬ 
phen has been pointed out in a previous paper (13). It will be 
recalled that the second aromatic ring, condensed as in naphtha¬ 
lene, produces the same effect on the a-carboxyl group as ortho 
substitution. Consequently, conjugation with ^ycine is in¬ 
hibited, and this probably explains the slow elimination of cincho¬ 
phen. There is evidence that both cinchophen and neocincho- 
phen are readily oxidized to a hydroxy compound. Dohm (20), 
and Rotter (21) have isolated a hydroj^rcinchophen from the urine, 
and Forth and Kuh (22) have obtained a dihydroxjnieocinchophen. 
It is probable that neither cinchophen nor neocinchophen becomes 
therapeutically active imtil it is oxidized to the hydroxy com- 
pormd. This view has also been expressed by Rotter. It should 
be noted that after the ingestion of cinchophen, the urine becomes 
definitely levorotatory. The constancy of this rotation su^sts 
that a levorotatory compoimd is eliminated at a slow and fixed 
rate. When cinchophen is fed to a dog, a very marked levorota- 
tion of the urine is found. While the nature of the compound has 
not been determined, one is inclined to consider it a conjugation 
product, since it is difficult to see how any chai^ in the cincho¬ 
phen molecule can give rise to an asymmetrical carbon atom. 
There is no evidence of a levorotatory compound being produced 
after feeding neocinchophen. 

No definite explanation for the action of salicylic acid, cincho¬ 
phen, and neocinchophen can be given, but it seems quite probable 
that the action of these three drugs is essentially the same. From 
the results in Tables IV and VI, it can be seen t!^t the excretion of 
uric acid is entirely independent of the urine volume, in sharp con¬ 
trast to the output of chlorides, which is almost directly depen<knt 
upon the volume. Whether the extremely small volume of urine 
occurring after the ingestion of neocindiophen is due to the drug, 
cannot be answered until further studies have been made. 

SnUUAST 

1. The r^tioitfhip between carboh 3 rdrate metabolism and uric 
acid output is discussed, and ihe poetilnlity that an active carbo- 
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hydrate derivative may be necessary for the normal excretion of 
uric acid is considered. 

2. Benzoic acid, various substituted benzoic acids, and phenyl- 
acetic acid depress the excretion of uric acid, and the duration of 
their action coincides with the time required for their conjugation 
and elimination. 

3. The stimulating action on uric acid elimination of glycerol, 
pyruvic acid, and the various amino acids is completely inhibited 
by these aromatic acids; nevertheless, both pyruvic acid and 
alanine greatly shorten the period of effectiveness of phenylacetic 
acid. The depressing action of benzoic acid and the various sub¬ 
stituted benzoic acids is prevented, at least partially, by excess 
glycine. 

4. The excretion of uric acid is markedly increased by salicylic 
acid, moderately by p-hydroxybenzoic acid, and depressed by m- 
hydroxybenzoic acid. 

5. The replacement of the hydroxy group by a methoxy radical 
completely abolishes the stimulatory action of the p- and o- 
hydroxybenzoic acids, indicating that the pharmacological action 
of these compounds is dependent upon a free hydroxy and carboxy 
group in the molecule. 

6. The action of cinchophen and neocinchophen on the excretion 
of uric acid appears to be similar to that of salicylic acid. After 
the ingestion of cinchophen, a levorotatory substance appears in 
the urine. 
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TRYPTOPHANE METABOLISM 


ni. THE RATE OP ABSORPTION OF I- AND iZ-TRYPTOPHAHE 
AND TRYPTOPHANE DERIVATIVES PROM THE GASTRO¬ 
INTESTINAL TRACT OF THE RAT 

Bt clarence P. berg and LYLE C. BAUGUBSS 

{From the Laboratory of Biochemistry, State University of Iowa, 
lama City) 

(Received for publication, July 19, 1932) 

INTRODtrCTION 

In any extensive metabolism study in which the substance under 
investigation is administered per os, knowledge concerning its 
rate of absorption is important. With the advent of the technique 
devised by Cori (1925), a comparatively simple direct method of 
obtaining such information has been made available. Thus far, 
only a few amino acids have been studied from the absorption 
standpoint. Cori (1926-27) -determined the rates of aba>rption 
of glycine and di-alanine in the rat. Wilson and Lewis (1929) 
applied the Cori technique, with some modification, in ascertain- 
iog rates of absorption of glycine, d- and di-alanine, and of the 
sodium salts of ^ycine, di-alanine, d-glutamic add (the mono¬ 
sodium salt), and i-leucine. Steams and Lewis (1930) studied 
the rate of absorption of the sodium salt of cystine in the rabbit, 
as did Wilson (1930) and Sullivan and Hess (1931) in the rat. In 
view of the fact, established by the investigations cited, that the 
rates of absorption of the various amino acids differ widdy, we 
were led to undertake similar studies on tryptophane and trypto¬ 
phane derivatives. The present paper is an account of our inves¬ 
tigation of the rates of absorption of the sodium salts of free and 
acetylated I- and dl-tiyptophane and also the rates of absorption 
of the ethyl ester hydrochlorides of I- and d2-tryptoi^iane from the 
gastrointestinal tract of the rat. 
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Tryptophane Metabolism. Ill 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The compounds used were all prepared in this laboratory. 
Table I summarizes the essential points concerning their prepara¬ 
tion and properties. 

In determining the rates of absorption, the technique of Cori 
(1926) was used. Unless the quantity of compound in the small 
volume of fluid which can be given a rat at one time (not much 


TABLE I 

Methods of Preparation and Properties of Compounds Used in 
Absorption Studies 



Method of preparation 

Matins 

point 

(uncor¬ 

rected) 


Nitrogen 

Compound 

essentiall:^a8 directed 


Found 

Calcu¬ 

lated 



“C. 


mg. 

mg. 

Z-Tryptophane 

Cox and King 
(1930) 

277 

-33.2° to-33.5® 
(0.5 per cent 
solution in 
water) 

13.68 

13.72 

dZ-Tryptophane 

Berg and Potgie- 
ter (1931-32) 

283 


13.70 

13.72 

Acetyl-Z-trypto- 

phane 

du Vigneaud and 
Sealock (1932) 

189 

-1-29.0° (0.4 per 
cent solution in 
0.5 N NaOH) 

11.30 

11.38 

Acetyl-dZ-tryp- 

tophane 

Berg, Rose, and 
Marvel (1929- 
30) 

205-206 

0.0‘ 

11.30 

11.38 

Z-Tryptophane 
ethyl ester hy¬ 
drochloride 

Same 

220-221 

-+•18.4® (0.6 per 
cent solution in 
water) 

10.49 

10.43 

dZ-Tryptophane 
ethyl ester hy¬ 
drochloride 

** (except with 

dZ-trypto- 

phane) 

227-228 

0.0® 

10.45 

10.43 


over 2 cc.) is sufficient to permit absorption to continue over a 
period of a few hours, the error involved in determining the rate 
of absorption becomes large. Because tryptophane and acetyl- 
tryptophane as such are only sparingly soluble in water, solution 
was effected by adding an equivalent amount of sodium hydroxide. 
The ethyl ester hydrochlorides were dissolved in water. All solu¬ 
tions were of known concentration and the quantities fed were 
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checked analytically. At the end of the absorption periods the 
intestinal contents were prepared for analysis according to the 
method described by Wilson and Lewis (1929). As a precaution 
against the possible destruction of tryptophane, all concentrations 
were carried out in vacuo. Recoveries of Z- and dZ-tr 3 rptophane 
were estimated by Van Slyke’s amino nitrogen method (1913- 
14, 1916). Acetyl-Z- and acetyl- dZ-tr 3 rptophane recoveries were 
determined by an adaptation of the Folin and Ciocalteu (1927) 
method for tryptophane. Both methods were employed in esti¬ 
mating the Z- and dZ-tryptophane ethyl ester recoveries, but since 

TABLEn 


Content of Amino iV and Folin~Ciocalteu Reducing Material in Intestine of 
Rats Fasted S4- Hours 


Bat No. and sex 

Weight after 24 hr. fast 

Amino N 

Reducing material 
(calculated as tsnro- 
sine) 


ffm. 

mg. per 100 gm. 

mg, per 100 gm. 

1, cf 

134 

10.1 

10.1 

2, cf 

128 

9.9 

6.9 

27, 9 

114 

11.9 

8.6 

28, 9 

114 

10.9 

11.3 

29, 9 

136 

14.0 

6.6 

30, cf 

132 

8.9 

8.0 

55, 9 

124 

8.6 

6.8 

68, & 

129 

12.3 

10.3 

69, & 

131 

11.1 

14.1 

70, 9 

139 

10.1 

6.0 

Averaee. 

10.78 

8.86 


the figures are in good agreement, only the amino nitrogen data 
are presented. Both methods were found to give accurate re¬ 
sults in estimating known quantities of the compounds for which 
their use was intended. The satisfactory recovery of the com¬ 
pounds under experimental conditions was also established, as 
follows: The combined gastrointestinal washings of two rats were 
divided into two equal parts. To the one of these was added a 
known weight of the compoimd in question; no addition was made 
to the second. Both were subject^ to the routine procedure of 
preparing the washings for analy^ and estamatii^ the compound 
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added. The difference found represented the compound recovered. 
In each instance recoveries estimated agreed well with the actual 
additions naade. 

The average amino nitrogen blank and the average Folin- 
Ciocalteu blank were established on the gastrointestinal washings 
of a series of ten control animals, previously fasted 24 hours, ad¬ 
ministered 2 cc. of water by stomach tube, and sacrificed 2 hours 
later. In each case, the washings were subjected to the Wilson 
and Lewis (1929) procedure for precipitating proteins andreducing 
the volume. The results are recorded in Table II. The average 
value of amino nitrogen found was 10.78 mg. per 100 gm. of body 
weight. Wilson and Lewis found this average to be 12.03 in the 
spring and 7.42 in the fall. Our experiments were carried out in 
April and May. The substances reducing the Folin-Ciocalteu 
phenol reagent were calculated as t 3 nrosine, sinee tymsine is the 
standard used in that method. When used as a blank in deter¬ 
mining the residual acetyltryptophane or tryptophane ethyl ester 
hydrochloride, the tyrosine value was calculated in terms of the 
derivative. 

As a check on the entire procedure, glycine was administered to 
three anhnals and the average rate of absorption at the 2 hour 
period determined. 52.8 mg. per 100 gm. of body weight per hour 
were found, a figure in good agreement with Cori’s 50 mg. and the 
52.5 mg. reported by Wilson and Lewis for the same period. 

The experiments on I- and dZ-tryptophane, administered as the 
sodium salts, are recorded in Table III. The average figures of 

66.3, 61.9, and 61.4 mg. per 100 gm. of body weight per hour ob¬ 
tained on Z-tr 3 rptophane during tibie 2, 3, and 4 hour periods, re¬ 
spectively, are somewhat higher than the corresponding values of 

57.4, 56.0, and 60.3 on dZ-tryptophane. Wilson and Lewis have 
foimd the following descending order of absorption coefficients for 
the amino acids which they fed as the sodium salts: glycine (62.8), 
d^utamic acid (monosodium salt, 61.6), dZ-alanine (46.3), Z-leu- 
cine (42.1), The rate of absorption of Z-cystine fed as the sodium 
salt has been determined as 30.5 by Wilson (1930) and as 53.3 by 
Sullivan and Hess (1931). The two latter reports are based on 
different colorimetric methods of estimation. Our findicg for 
Z-tryptophane (62.9) is the same as the value reported for glycine; 
the dZ-tryptophane rate is exceeded by glycine and glutamic acid. 
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TABIEin 


Rate of Absorption of I- and ^Tryptophane Fed As Sodium Salts 



Rat No. 
and sex 

Weight 
after 24 
hr. fast 

Absorp¬ 
tion time 

Trypto¬ 
phane fed 

Trypto¬ 

phane 

recover^ 

Rate of 
absorption 

Average 
rate of 
absorption 



gm. 


mg. per 100 

mg. per 100 

mg. per 100 

mg. per 100 





gm. 

gm. 

gm. per hr. 

gm. per hr. 

^-Trypto- 

3, o’ 

116 

2 

255.5 

119.4 

68.1 


phane 

4, cf 

112 

2 

263.5 

148.1 

57.7 



9, c? 

113 

2 

261.3 

116.7 

72.3 



10, 

106 

2 

263.5 

137.2 

63.2 

65.3 


5, 9 

115 

3 

295,3 

106.3 

63.0 



6, 9 

111 

3 

257.0 

50.5 

68.8 



11, S' 

106 

3 

281.0 

103.9 

59.0 



12, 9 

105 

3 

293.6 

123.0 

56.9 

61.9 


7, t? 

112 

4 

297.0 

88.2 

52.2 



8, 9 

107 

4 

278.2 

0.8 

69.3 



13, & 

112 

4 

291.1 

44.5 

61.7 



14, 

105 

4 

278.2 

28.9 

62.3 

61.4 

Average of all experiments. 

62.9 

dZ-Trypto- 

15, (f 

118 


263.3 

147.3 

58.0 


phane 

16, 9 

112 


276.8 

152.2 

62.3 



21, 9 

110 


282.1 

176.9 

52.6 



22, 9 

113 


274.3 

161.2 

1 56.6 

57.4 


17, 9 

118 


263.3 

106.8 

52.3 



18, 9 

118 


263.3 

110.9 

50.8 



23, 9 

109 


290.8 

118.1 

57.6 



24, 9 

113 


280.3 

90.9 

63,1 

56.0 


19, 9 

124 


255.6 

31.3 

56.1 



20, 9 

117 

4 

270.7 

36.4 

58.6 



25, 9 

108 

4 

293.5 

1.4 

73.0 



26, 9 

116 

4 

273.2 

60.2 

53.3 

60.3 

Averaare of all exDeriments. 

57,9 


If rates of absorption are calculated in terms of millimols ab¬ 
sorbed per hour per 100 gm. of body we^t, however, the order 
becomes: glycine (0.837), cB^anine (0.520), d-glutamic acid 
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TABLE IV 


Rate of Absorption of AcetyUU and Aeetyl-dUTryptophane Fed As Sodium 

Salts 



Rat No. 
and sex 

Weight 
after 24 
hr. fast 

Absorp¬ 

tion 

time 

Deriva¬ 
tive fed 

Deriva¬ 

tive 

recov¬ 

ered 

Rate of 
absorp¬ 
tion 

Average 
rate of 
absorp¬ 
tion 

Amino 

N 

found 



am. 

hrs. 



mg, per 
ICO gm, 
per hr. 

mg. per 
100 am. 
per hr. 

mg, per 
100 gm. 

Acetyl-Z-tryp- 

31, 9 

125 

2 

312.6 

138.01 

87.3 


13.0 

tophane 

32, 9 

130 

2 

301.8 


89.9 


10.8 


40, <? 

116 

2 

338.0 

166.8 

86.1 


9.1 


41, & 

110 

2 


167.4 

94.8 

89.6 

11.0 


33, 9 

106 

3 

369.9 

113.6 

85.4 


8.6 


34, 9 

106 

3 

369.9 

87.7 

94.1 


9.6 


38, 9 

103 

3 

ME 

149.3 

80.4 


8.9 


39, 9 

102 

3 

393.8 

141.4 

84.1 

86.0 

9.8 


35, 9 

102 

4 

393.8 


84.6 


13.0 


36, 9 

108 

4 

372.7 

47.7 

81.3 


8.5 


37, 9 

100 

4 

rnhymi 

56.5 

86.4 


10.9 


42, 

106 

4 

382.8 

66.6 

79.1 

82.8 

13.2 

Avera.fire af all esDerimeiits... 

86.1 

10,63 

a * 






Acetyl-dZ-tryp- 

48, 9 

100 

2 

297.4 

106.6 

95.4 


14.0 

tophane 

44, 9 

104 

2 

286.0 

101.8 

92.1 


6.4 


45, 9 

123 

2 

242.2 

68.2 

92.0 


6.0 


62, & 

108 

2 

275.4 

104.7 

85.4 


10.6 


& 

106 

2 

280.9 

102.8 

89.1 


10.9 


61, 9 

120 

2 

248.0 

58.4 

94.8 

91.5 

8.6 


46, & 

103 

3 

360.7 

75.9 

91.6 


16.1 


47, cf 

106 

3 

341.0 

99.6 

80.5 


9.0 


48, cf 

109 

3 

331.4 

49.8 

93.9 


12.9 


49, 9 

110 

3 

319.6 

30.2 

96.4 


15.0 


64, & 

101 

3 

367.9 

68.2 

96.6 


7.9 


60, 9 

101 

3 

357.9 

75.2 

94.2 

92.2 

12.0 

Average of all exoeriments.. 



- 







(0.419), Z-leucine (0.321), Z-tr 3 rptophane (0.308), dZ-tryptophane 
(0.284), Z-cystine (Sullivan and Hess, 0.222; Wilson, 0.127). 

The experimental findings on acetyl-Z- and acetyl-dZ-trypto- 
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phane appear in Table IV. As previously indicated, the recover- 
ies in this series of experiments are based on the reduction of the 
phenol reagent used by FoKn and Ciocalteu (1927) for the estima¬ 
tion of tryptophane. Inasmuch as only acetyltryptophane was 
fed, mercuric sulfate precipitation to differentiate between trypto¬ 
phane and other amino acids was not necessary. Therefore, this 
rather tedious step was omitted. Some difference was found in 
rates of absorption of acetyl-Z-tryptophane and acetyl-dZ-trypto- 
phane, the former averaging 89.5, 86.0, and 82.8 mg. per 100 gm. 
of body weight per hour at the end of the 2, 3, and 4 hour periods 
respectively; the latter, 91.5 and 92.2 for the 2 and 3 hour periods. 
These values are all considerably greater than those for the cor¬ 
responding free amino acids. If the rates of absorption of acetyl- 
Z-tryptophane and acetyl-dZ-tryptophane are calculated on -^e 
basis of the tryptophane absorbed, the average values become 71.4 
for the former and 76.1 for the latter, still appreciably greater than 
62.9 found for Z-tryptophane and 57.9 for dZ-tryptophane. The 
differences are probably due, at least in part, to the more acid 
character of the acetyl derivatives. The estimations of amino 
nitrogen in the gastrointestinal washings were made in order to 
throw some light, if possible, on the question of enzymolyas of 
acetyltryptophane prior to absorption. Berg, Rose, and Marvel 
(1929-^0) found only slight cleavage in vitro even after 12 hours 
digestion with pancreatic or intestinal enzyme preparations and 
were inclined toward the opinion that the derivative is absorbed 
mainly unhydrolyzed. Averages of the amino nitrogen content of 
the gastrointestinal tracts after acetyltryptophane feeding were 
10.53 mg. per 100 gm, for the Z series and 10.78 for the dZ series, 
values in good agreement with the control average 10.78 (Table 
II). These data show that, if acetyltryptophane does undergo 
hydrolysis, the cleavage is at least a very slow process; since there 
is no accumulation of amino N, the tryptophane, if liberated, must 
undejgo absorption as rapidly as formed. We are inclined to in¬ 
terpret the data as additional evidence that acetyltryptophane is 
absorbed mainly as such. 

The average rates of absorption of the ethyl ester of Utrypto- 
phane, fed as the hydrochloride (Table V), are 39.8,36.8, and 34.5 
mg. per 100 gm. of body weight per hour for the 2, 3, and 4 hour 
periods respectively; the corresponding dZ-tryptophane deriva- 
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TABUS V 


Rate of Absorption of Ethyl Esters of U and dUTryptophane Fed As 
Hydrochlorides 



Bat No. 
and eex 

Weight 
after 24 
hr. fast 

Absorp¬ 

tion 

time 

Deriva¬ 
tive fed 

Deriva¬ 

tive 

recovered 

Rate of 
absorption 

1 

Average 
rate of 
absorption 





mg, per 

mg. per 

mg. per 100 

mg. per 100 



ffm. 


100 gm. 

100 gm. 

gm. per hr. 

gm. per hr. 

Ethyl ester of Z- 

56, 9 


2 

137.0 

54.2 

41.4 


tryptophane 

57, 9 


2 

139.1 

52.2 

43.5 



58, 9 

118 

2 

125.7 

51.7 

37.0 



63, 9 

136 

2 

106.1 

32.0 

37.1 

39.8 


69, 9 

150 

3 

123.2 

11.4 

37.3 



.60, 9 

148 

3 

123.9 

24.6 

33.1 



64, 9 

132 

3 

139.4 

20.8 

39.5 



65, 9 

126 

3 

144.8 

32.9 

37.3 

36.8 


61, 9 

112 

4 

233.9 

102.8 

32.8 



62, c? 

113 

4 

225.6 

71.6 

38.5 



66, cf 

116 

4 

225.4 

92.6 

33.2 



67, cf 

119 

. 4 

220.5 

86.9 

33.4 

34.5 

Average of ail experiments... 

37.0 

Ethyl ester of dZ* 

71, 9 

150 

i 

156.5 

87.5 

51.8 


tryptophane 

72, 9 

148 

i 

154.3 

99.9 

40.8 



73, 9 

156 

i 

147.4 

79.2 

51.2 

47.9 


74, 9 

142 

2 

163.2 

80.3 

41.5 

! 


76, 9 

122 

2 

179.2 

104.1 

37.6 



79, <f 

133 

2 

173.8 

91.4 

41.2 

40.1 


80, cf 

146 

3 

117.5 

0.0 

39.2 



81, cf 

127 

3 

132.0 

21.5 

36.8 



82, ef 

103 

3 

164.7 

44.8 

40.0 

38.7 


76, 9 

149 

4 

177.5 

28.6 

37.2 



77, 9 

158 

4 

166.8 

31.6 

33.8 



78, 9 

104 

4 

258.9 

123.5 

33.9 

34.9 


Average of all experiments. 40,4 

" “ 2, 3, and 4 hour periods. 37.9 
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tive gave the slightly higher values of 47.9, 40.1, 38.7, and 34.9 
for the 2, 3, and 4 hour periods respectively. In terms of 
tryptophane, the average rates of absorption for the ethyl esters 
of I- and dJ-tryptophane become 32.5 and 35.6 respectively, ap¬ 
preciably lower than the rates for the free amino acid modifica¬ 
tions. Wilson (1930) showed that cystine fed as the sodium salt 
was absorbed at the rate of 30.5 mg. per 100 gm. per hour; fed as 
the hydrochloride, however, the rate dropped to 9.6. In the latter 
case, cystine was partially precipitated in the upper part of the 
small intestine. Upon neutralization of the hydrochloride in the 
tryptophane ethyl ester solution, the ethyl ester precipitates. 
This may be the cause of its lowered rate of absorption, as the 
precipitation of the cystine seems to be in the former case. IS 
tr 3 ^tophane ethyl ester can be absorbed as such, the more acid 
character of the intestine produced by the hydrochloric acid in the 
compound should be an accelerating factor rather than a retarding 
one. The question of the absorption of the compound is compli¬ 
cated further by the probability that the ester undeigoes enzymatic 
cleavage and is absorbed largely as free tryptophane and ethyl 
alcohol. Berg, Bose, and Marvel (1929-30) have found that the 
ethyl ester is readily hydrolyzed in vitro by enzyme preparations. 
There is some possibility that the more acid character of the in¬ 
testine may have functioned to retard enzymolyas. Unfortu¬ 
nately, our method of analysis was not adequate to differentiate 
between the free and the esterified amino acid. 

SUMMARY 

The rates of absorption of the sodium salts of I- and df-trypto- 
phane and the corresponding acetyl derivatives, as well as the 
rates of absorption of the Ir and dl-tryptophane ethyl ester hydro¬ 
chlorides have been determined. The followup descending order 
of rates of absorption was observed: aoetyl-<S-tryptophane, acetyl- 
Z-tryptophane, Z-tryptophane, dZ-tryptophane, <S-tryptophane 
ethyl ester, and Z-tryptophane ethyl ester. 

There was no evidence of enzymatic cleavage of the acetyl deriv¬ 
atives of tryptophane prior to abso:qotion. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF CHOLESTEROL AND OTHER BILE 
CONSTITUENTS IN SOLUTIONS OF BILE SALTS 

By G. O. spanner and L. BAUMAN 

(From the Departments of Surgery and Medicine, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Columbia University, New York) 

(Received for publication, July 19, 1932) 

Since cholesterol is the chief constituent of human gallstones, 
it seemed advisable to study its behavior in watery solutions of other 
bile constituents. By this means it was hoped to obtain informa¬ 
tion that would help to explain the crystallization of cholesterol 
that frequently occurs in human gallbladders and leads to the for¬ 
mation of gallstones. 

Cholesterol, though insoluble in water, may attain a concentra¬ 
tion of 1 per cent in human gallbladder bile. The latter is not 
always saturated with this sterol for some specimens may dissolve 
an additional 30 per cent of their cholesterol content if shaken 
with the finely powdered substance (1). 

It has long been known that bile salt solutions have a solvent 
effect on cholesterol. Wieland and Sorge (2) showed that the 
sodium salt of desoxycholic acid was the most potent in this respect. 
This salt is present in human bile though probably combined with 
glycocoll or taurine in a concentration about one-third of that of 
the corresponding salts of cholic acid. 

SolvMlity of Cholesterol in SolvMons of Other Bile Constituents 

Bile Salts —^A 0.2 per cent colloidal cholesterol solution was pre¬ 
pared according to Forges and Neubauer (3). The sodium salts of 
the chief acids that occur in human bile were used in 0.1 n (approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent) solutions. The turbidity of colloidal cholesterol 
disappears when it is added to the hot bile salt solution until a 
saturation point is reached. On cooling, the excess of cholesterol 
which crystallizes is removed by filtration. The cholesterol con¬ 
tent of the clear filtrate was determined gravimetrically by the 
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Windaus procedure. For complete solution, 1 part of cholesterol 
requires about 

80 parts of sodium cholate 

80 “ “ “ glyoocholate 

80 “ “ “ taurocholate 

50 “ “ “ anthropodesoxycholate 

20 “ “ “ desoxycholate 

Sodium Oleaie —^The solubility of cholesterol in sodium oleate 
solution is about the same as in the desoxycholate. However, 
such a solution soon becomes turbid unless sodium desoxycholate 
is added. A solution containing both salts in 0.1 n concentration 
wiU dissolve twice as much cholesterol as either one alone. 

LedGdn —^The tmrbidity of a 0.1 per cent colloidal lecithin sus- 
pfflision is removed by the addition of sodium desosgrcholate. 
Such a mixture wiU dissolve twice as much cholesterol as the bile 
salt alone. 

Sodium Btlinibinaie—A solution of sodium bilirubinate in water 
has no solvent effect on cholesterol. 

Dialysis Experiments 

Cholesterol —Colloidal cholesterol is non-diaJyzable. A clear 
aqueous solution containing sodimn desoxycholate (2.3 per cent) 
and cholesterol (0.1 per cent) was dialyzed into 400 ml. of water 
throu^ a membrane prepared from 4 per cent collodion solution. 
In 4 hours 60 per cent of the bile salt and 40 per cent of the choles¬ 
terol had diffused through the membrane. Owing to the more 
rapid removal of the bile salt, part of the cholesterol separated as a 
Socculent precipitate in the collodion sac. The combination 
between bile salt and sterol is a loose one and therefore easily 
dissociated. 

Lecithin—A solution containing lecithin (0.1 per cent) and 
sodium desoxycholate (1.3 per cent) was dialyzed into 100 ml. of 
water for 6 hours. The dialysate contained 0.018 per cent' lecithin 
and 0.7 per cent of the bile salt. Both lecithin and cholesterol 
dissolved in desoxycholate diffused into a 10 per cent solidified 
gelatin. 

Sodium Oleate —^The rate of diffusion of sodium oleate is acceler¬ 
ated by the addition of sodium desoxycholate. 30 ml. of a solution 
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containing 4 per cent of the oleate and desoxycholate, respectively, 
were dialyzed into 300 ml. of water for 6 hours. 45.5 per cent of 
the oleate had passed the membrane as compared with 35.5 per 
cent without the bile salt. 

Bilirubin —A 0.02 per cent solution of bilirubin in sodium 
desoxycholate dialyzes at the rate of 6 per cent in 7 hours. 

Human Bile — b. sample of human bile containing 10 per cent 
solids, 1 per cent cholic acid, and 0.1 per cent cholesterol was 
dialyzed for 8 hoixrs. 0.2 per cent of the solids, 0.04 per cmt of 
the cholic acid, and 0.001 per cent of the cholesterol had passed the 
membrane. Cholic acid was determined by the colorimetric 
method of Chiray and Cuny (4). 

UUrafiltration 

A solution containing 2.16 per cent of sodium desoxycholate and 
0.089 per cent of cholesterol was filtered throu^ a collodion mem¬ 
brane with the aid of suction. The filtrate contained 1.67 per cent 
of the bile salt and 0.047 per cent of the sterol. 

DISCUSSION 

The experimental results favor the probability that solution of 
cholesterol in bile is maintained by the bile salts, soaps, and phos- 
phatides. It is conceivable that a paucity of these substances in 
the bile secreted by the liver or their relatively more rapid absorp¬ 
tion throu^ the gaUbladd^ wall may induce crystallization of 
cholesterol, and this may well be the first stage in gallstone forma¬ 
tion. In cases of gallstones, cholesterol crystals are alm nat in¬ 
variably present in the gallbladder bile. In cholesterosis or 
“strawberry gallbladder” there is a deposition of free and combined 
cholesterol in the wall of the gallbladder. This may also be 
explained by the relatively more rapid absorption of bile salts, 
thus permitting separation of cholesterol in the mucous membrane. 
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the effect of epinephrike on liped excretion 

IBy SLSIEj sill and ALFSEjD's. soshlss 

{From the Potter Metabolic Clinic^ Santa Barbara Cottage Hospitcd, Santa 

Barbara) 

(Received for publication, July 7,1982) 

That the lipid excreted in the feces is independent of ingested 
fat and persists even on a fat-free diet was demonstrated by Hill 
and Bloor (1). Work by Holmes and Kerr (2) has led them to 
similar conclusions as to the constancy of composition of the fecal 
fat and its independence of the food fat. Bloor (3) further noted 
that considerable fatty material was produced in a Thiry fistula in 
a dog. Sperry (4) showed that in dogs the lipid excretion may 
contiaue for as long as 5 weeks on fat-free diets. This author (6) 
also ruled out the possibility that the fecal lipids had their origin in 
the bile secretion by exclusion of the bile from the gastrointestinal 
tract by means of a bile fistula. A close similarity was found 
between the excreted lipids in normal and bile fistula animals. 
The possibilities remained that the fecal lipids were actually 
excreted by the intestinal epithelium cells or that they were derived 
from desquamated epithelial cells, bacteria, etc. Sperry (6) sepa¬ 
rated the bacterial fraction of feces by centrifuging and found a 
considerable portion of the total lipids in the cellular fraction. 
He concluded, 'The results indicate that the fecal lipid excretion 
is composed of lipids contained in various cellular structures such 
as bacteria, desquamated epithelial cells, protozoa, etc., of the 
feces,” 

Various effects of epinephrine on blood fat have been noted. 
Alpem and Collazo (7), Baab (8), and Alpem and Tutkewitsch (9) 
showed that the blood fat may be decreased by epinephrine, while 
on the other hand Bomstein and Mtiller (10) noted no consistent 
changes. Pleisch (11) demonstrated a considerable increase in 
the blood fat 24 hours after the injection but not in the first few 
hours. Himwich and Spiers (12) using dogs reported a definite 
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increase in the blood fat although variable results were obtained in 
some experiments, depending apparently upon the epinephrine 
dosage. 

The recent work of Long and Venning (13) showed, however, 
that epinephrine probably has no effect on blood fat. The Stewart 
and White (14) method and its modifications such as used by 
Himwich and Spiers is affected by carbohydrates due to the for¬ 
mation by the alkali of organic acids which are included in the 
titration. Long and Venning showed that if the fatty acids are 
separated after saponification by precipitation with HCl and then 
titrated no increase in plasma fat could be demonstrated after 
e^ephrine administration. 

In the experiments to be reported, the effect of epinephrine 
injections in the white rat on the excreted fat was studied. 

Method 

Two or three groups of three rats each were placed in rat metab¬ 
olism cages. The feces and urine were collected by means of a 
large funnel and the feces separated by means of a fine wire mesh 
across the lower portion of the funnel. The diet was as follows: 

I Groups 1 to 3 I Groups 4 and 5 
parts 

3 
3 
1 

0,25 


The fat content of the diet was purposely kept very low so that 
in case any of the food was spilled and adhered to the feces, the 
resultant contamination would be negligible. A sample of the 
food analyzed by the same method as reported for the feces (alka¬ 
line hydrolysis) yielded 0.2 per cent fat for the diet of Groups 1 to 3 
and 0.5 per cent for Groups 4 and 5. 

The rats were placed on this diet for a period ranging from 8 to 
11 days before the control period was started. 

The feces were collected each day and placed in 95 per cent 
alcohol. At the end of each period 10 gm. of potassium hydroxide 


Casein. 

Starch. 

Ag^ur. 

Salt mixture (15) 
Dned yeast. 
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were added for each 100 cc. and the mixture heated on a hot plate 
at a low temperature under a reflux condenser and boiled for 5 
hours. The mixture was then cooled, water was added, and the 
mixture heated over a boiling water bath until most of the alcohol 
had evaporated. As the alcohol evaporated, water was frequently 
added. The solution was acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
thoroughly extracted with ether. The ether was evaporated and 
the residue extracted with petroleum ether. Dry sodium sulfate 
was added to the petroleum ether, and after evaporating to a con¬ 
venient volume the petroleum ether extract was filtered into 
weighed dishes, dried in a vacuum desiccator, and weighed. 

In the experiments on Groups 4 and 5, the feces were dried to 
constant weight at 98®. The dried feces after weighing were 
saponified, and the lipids determined as described above. 

Results 

The results are shown in Tables I and II. The rats in Group 1 
were not full grown. In this group an ether extract of the acidified 
hydrolysate mixture was used after complete removal of the 
alcohol. Since non-lipid substances are taken into solution in 
the water dissolved in the ether, the ether extract was thoroughly 
dehydrated with anhydrous sodium sulfate. The advantage of an 
ether extract is the complete extraction of the hydroxy fatty acids 
and the disadvantage, the extraction of lactic acid and non-lipid 
resinous material. The epinephrine in Group 1, Table I, was 
given intraperitoneally three times daily. There was no glyco* 
suria during the period of treatment. The feces for the first ii 
hours of treatment showed only a sHght increase (6.2 per cent) in 
the lipid excreted as compared with the control period, but on the 
2nd and 3rd days the excretion increased by 73.0 and 48.2 per cent, 
respectively. 

The food consumed, and consequently the ingested lipid, 
decreased considerably during the epinephrine administration. 
Although the lipid excretion increased on the 2nd day by 73 per 
cent, the ratio, lipid excreted to lipid ingested, increased from 1.14 
to 4.02. After cessation of the epinephrine administration the 
lipid excretion returned to its original level. 

Groups 2 and 3 received the epinephrine subcutaneously three 
times daily. In neither of these e:^riments was any reducing 
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substance excreted in the urine. The lipid excretion increased at 
the maximunoL by 120 and 144 per cent respectively. In both of 
these groups the lipid excretion remained elevated for the 3 day 
period following the stopping of the epinephrine. 

These experiments were repeated with groups of nine rats 
instead of six, and the dry weight of the feces was determined so as 
to find whether the changes in lipid excretion caused by the epi¬ 
nephrine had any relation to the variation in the amount of dry 
fecal material. The preliminary control analysis period was also 
extended so as to show the daily variation in excretion. The 
results are shown in Table II. In the results on the nine rats of 
Group 4, it is shown that the daily variations in the lipid excreted 
are relatively small. The only indigestible residue from the food 
ingested was that from the agar and the small amount from the 
dried yeast. The dried feces contained, in addition to the food 
residue, the bacterial and other cellular material plus the excretions 
from the intestinal tract. The ratio of dry feces to food ingested 
is therefore a constant as far as the residue of the food is concerned, 
but varies with changes in the cellular content of the feces. In 
other words, if the bacterial content of the feces increased there 
would then also be an increase in this ratio. In Group 4 this 
ratio was not altered by the epinephrine injections and remained 
constant throughout the experiment, although the lipid excreted 
the day after the epinephrine injection was nearly doubled. The 
percentage of the lipid in the dry feces was also nearly doubled by 
the epinephrine. During the period after the epinephrine injec¬ 
tions, the total lipid excreted as well as its percentage in the dried 
fe(^ returned nearly to normal. 

The rats of Group 5 were the only ones that did not show an 
increase of lipid excretion after epinephrine administration, 
although the ratio of lipid excreted to lipid ingested increased 
from an average of 0.28 to 0.42. The fact that this ratio increased 
but the total hpid excretion remained unchanged may be related 
to the decreased food intake which was most marked in this group. 
The percentage of lipid in the dried feces was increased on the day 
of injection and then returned to the level of the control period. 

DISCUSSION 

In four groups of a total of twenty-seven rats, epinephrine in 
doses of 0.02 mg. per 100 gm. of body weight three times daily 
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caused an average increase of 101 per cent in the lipid excreted on 
the day following the injections. In one group (Group 5) of nine 
rats there was no significant change in the total lipid excreted. 

The ratio, lipid excreted to lipid ingested, increased in all cases 
(252,173,122,96, and 50 per cent) on the day of or the day follow¬ 
ing epinephrine administration as compared with the averages of 
the control periods. The interpretation of these ratios is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that there was a decreased food consumption in 
all cases (51, 48, 9, 31, and 47 per cent) which, if the lipid forma¬ 
tion or secretion in the intestinal tract remained constant, would 
in itself increase the ratio. However, the average increase in the 
ratio, lipid excreted to lipid ingested, after epinephrine administra¬ 
tion was 138 per cent while the decrease in the food intake was 
only 37 percent. 

In two groups of a total of eighteen rats the percentage of lipid in 
the dry feces increased by 95 and 78 per cent over the average of the 
control period. 

In these two groups the ratio, dry feces to food ingested, varied 
relatively little during the control period and during and after 
epinephrine administration. 

It is impossible at the present time to state the exact mechanism 
by means of which epinephrine may affect lipid excretion. The 
present experiments indicate that epinephrine probably increases 
the excretion of lipids from the intestinal wall, but there are many 
other possibilities to be considered such as increased lipid formation 
by bacteria, increased desquamation of intestinal epithelium, 
excretion of lipid through the bile and other digestive secretions, 
extrusion of lipid from the intestinal wall due to the pressor action 
of the epinephrine, changes in peristaltic action, changes in food 
intake, and digestion of the lipids and their assimilation. 

SUMMAKY 

On a low fat diet it was found that the administration of epi¬ 
nephrine in subglycosuric amounts usually caused a definite rise 
in the fecal lipid excretion. 
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In searching for the method best adapted to a study of the 
nucleotides of both muscle and blood under certain experimental 
conditions, none of the methods in use at the present time proved 
satisfactory to our needs. We were first attracted to the nephelo¬ 
metric method of Buell and Perkins (1928), but yrere unable to 
secure even approximately correct results on applying the method 
to pure solutions of adenine nucleotide. 

In the method of Jackson (1923) the nucleotide is precipitated 
by uranium nitrate, extracted from the uranium precipitate by 
means of alkali, then ashed, and Nesslerized. No proof is offered 
that nucleotide is the only nitrogenous compound precipitated 
by uranium. Evidence is given in this paper that only about half 
of the nitrogen in the uranium precipitate is nucleotide, and the 
alkali extracts only a portion of the latter from the uranium pre¬ 
cipitate. Moreover, about 40 per cent of the nucleotide is lost 
when the proteins of blood are precipitated by the Folin-Wu 
procedure. 

Pamas (1929), like BueU and Perkins (1928), determines nucleo¬ 
tides by precipitation with uranium salts, followed by hydrolysis 
of the nucleotide and removal of uranium. After a second period 
of hydrolysis the liberated purine is precipitated by the E^ger- 
Schmidt procedure (1905), the copper is removed by means of 
hydrogen sulfide, and the purines are again precipitated, this time 
by the ammoniacal-silver method of SalkowsM (1898). The 
ammonia is removed in a vacuum desiccator followed by boiling 
with magnesium oxide, and finally the purine nitrogen is deter¬ 
mined by the Kjeldafal procedure. This method is obviously time- 
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consuming, and the accuracy of the Salkowski silver precipitation 
has been denied by Thannhauser and Czoniczer (1920). 

The method we have developed is based partly on procedures 
selected from several of the older methods, with certain modifica¬ 
tions and additions. As finally adopted the procedure consists of 
precipitation of the nucleotide by uranium acetate in the neutral¬ 
ized trichloroacetic acid filtrate of muscle or blood, hydrolysis of 
the nucleotide with acid, removal of uranium by means of sodium 
hydroxide, and precipitation of the purine by means of copper 
hydroxide. Purines are then separated from other nitrogenous 
compounds contained in the copper hydroxide precipitate by 
the copper bisulfite precipitation procedure of Kruger and Schmidt 
(1906), somewhat modified. Purine nitrogen is finally deter¬ 
mined by the Kjeldahl method.^ 

Reagents 

Trichloroacetic acid, 10 per cent. 

Uranium acetate, saturated solution. 

Disodium hydrogen phosphate (Na 2 HP 04 , 12 H 2 O), 30 per cent. 

Sodium hydroxide, ammonia-free, 4 per cent and 25 per cent 
solutions. 

Acetic acid, glacial and 5 per cent. 

Sulfuric acid (nitrogen-free), concentrated, and 10 per cent. 

Copper sulfate, 20 per cent. 

Sodium bisulfite, 40 per cent. 

Hydrochloric acid, 25 per cent HCl gas. 

Hydrogen peroxide, 30 per cent. 

0.01 N HCl, made by diluting 0.1 n acid with C02-free water. 

0.01 N NaOH, made by diluting 0.1 n alkali with COg-free water, 
and preserved in a parafiined bottle provided with a siphon and a 
sodarlime tube. 

1 In a previous study on the effect of contraction on the free purine and 
nucleoside content of frog muscle, use was made of part of the procedure 
outlined above (precipitation of purines by copper hydroxide and by copper 
bisulfite). This investigation, to be published shortly in Hoppe-Seyler’s 
ZeitsckriftfUr pkysiologische Chemie, was carried on by the senior author in 
collaboration with Professor Gustav Embden in the latter’s laboratory in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Since this publication on muscle purines may be 
somewhat delayed, it is necessary to note here that the details of the 
method published in this paper represent considerable additional experi¬ 
mentation. 
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The C02-free water is prepared by bubbling COa-free air through 
the water under a good vacuum. 

Toshiro’s indicator is prepared according to Tashiro (1920) by 
mixing solutions of methyl red and methylene blue in such a pro¬ 
portion that the resulting indicator gives a lavender or pink color 
in acid solution, changing to a green or yellowish green on addi¬ 
tion of alkali. As Tashiro states, each investigator must deter¬ 
mine the proportion himself, since methylene blue preparations 
vary greatly. The methyl red should be recrystallized from 
alcohol, then dissolved in 50 per cent redistilled alcohol to the 
point of saturation. The methylene blue is made up as a 0.26 
per cent aqueous solution. 

With our reagents 6 parts of the methyl red solution mixed with 
1 part of the methylene blue (GrQbler) gave the proper colors. 

PreparaMon of Sample 

Blood should be defibrinated and pipetted directly into 4 vol¬ 
umes of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid, since, on standing, 
ammonia is liberated from the adenine nucleotide, and the resulting 
inosinic acid likewise breaks down to nucleoside or free purine 
(Mozolowski, 1929). After standing 20 minutes the mixture is 
^tered. 

Muscle or other tissue must be brought as rapidly as possible to a 
state in which no deaminization of the adenine nucleotide and 
further breakdown of the nucleotide takes place. We prefer to 
freeze the tissue in liquid air, then to powder it in a mortar chilled 
to such a low temperature by successive portions of liquid air that 
the latter no longer boils in the vessel. The powdered material is 
transferred to a previously weighed glass-stoppered Erlemneyer 
flask containing a measured amount of 5 per cent trichloroacetic 
acid. -After addition of the powdered tissue and mixing, the 
weight of the sample is obtained by a second weighing. Extra 
trichloroacetic acid is Anally added to make a 1:10 dilution. The 
contents of the flask may be Altered after standing for an hour with 
occasional mixing. 

The amount of Altrate to be selected for the determination 
should contain between 0.2 and 0.6 n^. of purine nitrogen. 
Amounts within this range would be contained in 0.5 to 1.0 gm. 
of muscle, or 6 cc. of blood for most species. 

We have found it advisable to perform all analyses in triplicate 
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so that in case one sample meets -with misfortune during centrifu¬ 
gation or distillation the results are still obtained in duplicate. 

Procedure for Determining NudeoUdes 

Measure the trichloroacetic acid filtrate into a centrifuge tube 
with conical pointed tip. Add a drop of phenolphthalein solution 
and neutralize with 4 per cent sodium hydrojdde. When a per¬ 
manent pink color is obtained, add 5 per cent acetic acid until the 
pink color is just discharged. To each 10 cc. of blood filtrate add 
1 cc. of saturated uranyl acetate solution and 2 drops of 30 per cent 
disodium phosphate solution. For muscle filtrates, use 1.5 cc. of 
uranyl acetate and 2 drops of phosphate per 10 cc. of sample. 
Mix with a stirring rod,^ rinse off the rod, and allow the material 
to stand for half an hour or longer. If the supernatant liquid is not 
yellow, indicating no excess of uranium, add more uranium acetate, 
mix, and allow to stand another half hour. Centrifuge for 10 
minutes to throw down the precipitated nucleotide and phosphate. 
If the sum of nucleoside and free piuine is to be detemuned, decant 
the supernatant liquid into a clean centrifuge tube, otherwise dis¬ 
card. 

Stir up the precipitate* with 1 cc. of 10 per cent sulfuric acid, 
rinse the rod with a few drops of water, cover the mouth of the 
tube with tin-foil, and immerse in boiling water for 45 minutes, 
thus hydrolyzii^ the nucleotide to free purine and ribose phos¬ 
phate. After the hydrolysis, rinse down the sides of the tube, 
neutralize the acid to phenolphthalein with 4 per cent NaOH, 
render slightly acid with 5 per cent acetic acid, and centrifuge to 
throw down the precipitated uranium hydroxide and phosphate. 
If the solution remains alkaline, uranium is incompletely precipi¬ 
tated. 

Decant the supernatant liquid quantitatively into a 30 or 60 
cc. centrifuge tube with pointed tip, and retain for the determina¬ 
tion of purine. Instead of washing the uranium precipitate, dis- 

* It is advisable to bave a separate rod for each tube so that the precipi¬ 
tate which clings to the rod may not be lost. 

* The precipitate need not be washed if fresh blood or muscle is being 
analyzed. When working with specimens in which autolysis of the nucleo¬ 
tide has occurred, the uranium precipitate must be freed from adsorbed 
purines and nucleosides by dissolving in cold dilute sulfuric acid and 
reprecipitating by neutralization. 
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solve it in 1 cc. of 5 per cent sulfuric acid, rinse down the sides of the 
tube, and reprecipitate by neutralizing to phenolphthalein with 4 
per cent NaOH, finally making slightly acid with acetic acid. 
Centrifuge and add the supernatant liquid to the tube containing 
the main portion of the purines. 

To the combined purine solutions add 1 cc. of 20 per cent copper 
sulfate, then make the mixture faintly alkaline to phenolphthalein 
by adding 4 per cent NaOH drop by drop (about 1,3 cc,) with con¬ 
tinual stirring. The end-point is noted by the change of color of 
the precipitated copper hydroxide from light green to deep blue. 
The supernatant liquid should be faintly pink. If not, adjust by 
addition of weak NaOH or acetic acid. After allowing to stand for 
half an hour centrifuge the material to throw down the copper 
hydroxide, which contains all the purines. Decant and discard 
the supernatant liquid. 

Dissolve the precipitate in 1 cc. of 5 per cent sulfuric acid, 
neutralize carefully with 4 per cent NaOH until a little copper 
hydroxide remains undissolved, then add 1 drop of glacial acetic 
acid to bring the precipitate into solution. Now place the tubes 
in a beaker of boiling water; when thoroughly hot add 1 cc. of 40 
per cent sodium bisulfite, stir, and continue the boiling for 3 to 5 
minutes. A flocculent precipitate of cuprous oxide and the copper- 
purine complex should appear within a few seconds after addition of 
the bisulfite. Remove from the bath and rinse down the sides of 
the tubes with a 6 per cent solution of sodium sulfate from a wash 
bottle or pipette. The cuprous oxide has a tendency to float on 
the surface, but settles out if a little of the sodium sulfate solution 
is run into the center of the liquid. Centrifuge for 10 minutes. 
If any of the precipitate remains on the surface of the liquid, 
squirt a little sodium sulfate solution on it and again centrifuge. 
Decant and discard the supernatant fluid. 

Dissolve as much of the precipitate as possible bystirringwithl 
cc. of 25 per cent HCl and transfer to a 60 or 100 cc. Kjeldahl 
flask, carefully rinsing all traces of undissolved material into the 
flask. Add 1 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid (nitrogen-free) and 
two soM glass beads or a boiling tube^ and evaporate over a free 

^ Boiling tubes such as those described by Folin and Svedberg (1930) are 
more effective than beads in preventing bumping during the a^ing and 
subsequent distillation. 
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flame until fumes appear. Allow 1 drop of 30 per cent hydrogen 
peroxide to fall directly into the hot liquid without touching the 
sides of the flask, then digest over a low flame for 10 minutes. 

After cooling the mixture, add 15 cc. of ammonia-free water. 
The nitrogen content of the solution may now be determined 
by the usual Kjeldahl distillation procedme. We use a micro ap¬ 
paratus of Jena glass with standard ground-glass joints.® 

Determination of Nitrogen by Kjeldahl Distillation Method 

Cleanse the apparatus with steam by distilling over some water. 
Measure into a small receiving flask (a 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flask is 
convenient) 5 cc. of 0.01 n HCl and add 8 drops of Tashiro^s 
indicator. To the flask containing the digested purines add 15 
cc. of 25 per cent NaOH and distil for about 3 minutes with the 
condenser tube dipping into the 0.01 n acid, and another 3 minutes 
with the receiving flask.lowered in order to rinse out the con¬ 
denser tube. Rinse off the outside of the condenser with neutral 
C02*free water, and finally titrate the distillate with 0.01 n NaOH 
to the end-point of Tashiro’s indicator, the change from pink to 
green. A sharp end-point is obtained only when the acid, alkali, 
and wash water are C02-free. 

A blank must be determined for the reagents, especially since 
peroxide often contains acetanilide. This is best done by carrying 
the procedure through from the copper bisulfite stage to the end. 
1 cc. of 20 per cent copper sulfate is neutralized and treated with 
bisulfite and the procedure continued as described above. 

Determirudion of Nucleoside Plus Free Purine 

The supernatant liquid separated from the uranium nucleotide 
precipitate may be analyzed for the sum of nucleoside and free 
purine as follows: 

Hydrolyze® the nucleoside by adding sufficient sulfuric acid to 

* These we obtain from Otto Ktihner, Robert Mayer Strasse 18, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. Since the joints are of standard size the parts 
are replaceable. The flasks, either of 50 or 100 cc. size, have necks ground 
to fit the distillation apparatus. 

« Much of the nucleoside will be lost when uranium is removed unless it is 
first hydrolyzed. In one experiment in which the hydrolysis was omitted, 
only 56 per cent of added adenosine was recovered, whereas 94 to 100 per cent 
was recovered when hydrolyzed (see Table IV). 
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make a 5 per cent solution and heating in boiling water for 45 
minutes. Neutralize and remove the uranium as described under 
the determination of nucleotides. To the uranium-free solution 
add 1 cc. of 20 per cent copper sulfate for each 10 cc. of solution, 
and precipitate copper hydroxide as previously described. Con¬ 
tinue the procedure exactly as described for nucleotides. 


TABLE I 

Comparison of Nucleotide Nitrogen Found in Blood When Different Protein 
Precipitants Are Used 


Species 

Pioiein precipitant 

Nucleotide 

N 

Authority 



wa. per 
100 cc. 


Pig 

Acetic acid 

6.89* * * § 

Mozolowski (1929) 


tt tt 

8.88* 

tt 

U 

tt tt 

7.67* 

tt 

u 

Tungstic acid 

5.38* 

tt 

tt 

fTrichloroacetic acid 

8.49 

Kerr and Blish 


[Tungstic acid 

5.18 

tt tt tt 

u 

Trichloroacetic acid 

10.84 

tt tt tt 

« 

tt tt 

10.33 

tt tt tt 


Tungstic acid 

5.97t 

Buell and Perkins (1928) 

Man 

Acetic “ 

3.97* 

Mozolowski 

tt 

tt tt 

5.74* 

it 

*t 

Tungstic 

3.15* 

tt 

tt 

fTrichloroacetic acid 

6.86 

Kerr and Blish 


1 Tungstic acid 

3.81 

tt ft tt 

tt 

it tt 

4.1t. 

Jackson (1923) 

tt 

tt ft 

1 

4.3§ 

Erikson and Okey (1931) 


* Total purine N. 

t Average of eleven samples, recalculated from BuelPs data to nucleotide 
N. 

t Average of eight samples. 

§ Average of 190 determinations on sixteen women. 

DISCUSSION 

Removal of Protein 

Jackson (1923) and Buell and Perkins (1928) removed the pro¬ 
teins from blood by the tungstic acid method of FoUn and Wu. 
This procedure leads to large losses of nucleotide as may be seen by 
comparing the values obtained for nucleotide nitrogen by using 
different precipitants (see Table I). In two experiments we com- 
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pared the trichloroacetic acid and tuiigstate methods of removiog 
protein, analyzing the same blood specimen, and found that the 
amount of nucleotide contained in the Folin-Wu filtrate was only 
56 to 61 per cent of that found in the trichloroacetic acid filtrate. 
The acetic acid method of Pamas (1929) yields results interme¬ 
diate between the tungstate and trichloroacetic acid values. By 
using our method with trichloroacetic acid, we found the recovery 
of adenine nucleotide added to blood to be 103.4 and 104.5 per cent 
respectively (see Table II), whereas, by the same method only 48.3 
per cent was recovered when the Folin-Wu procedure was used to 
precipitate the protein. BueU and Perkins obtained 102 and 103 


TABIiEII 

Recovery of Adenine Nucleotide Added to Pig Blood 


Ex¬ 

peri¬ 

ment 

No. 

Nucleotide N in blood 

1 ,_ 

Nucleotide N * 
added 

Total 





mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

per 

cent 

1 

0.6152j 

1 

\ 

^ 0.5166 in 5 cc. 

0.221 to 5 cc. 

0.738 

0.7476' 

1 

i 0.7476 

104.5 


0.5180j 

1 



0.7476j 

1 


2 

0.3234] 




0.4592^ 




0.3290j 

« 0.3253 in 3 cc. 

0.1326 to 3 cc. 

0.4579 

0.4662| 

0.4625 

103.4 


0.3234^ 




0.4620, 




per cent recovery of adenine nucleotide added to blood jiUbrate. 
Jackson likewise recovered, by his method, 99 per cent of the 
nucleotide added to a blood filtrate. Had these authors added the 
nucleotide to the blood hefo/re the protein precipitation, the loss 
would undoubtedly have been discovered. 

PrecipUaHon of Nudeotide by Uranium SaUs 

Jackson (1923), Buell and Perkins (1928), and Pamas (1929) 
each used the method of Thannhauser and Czoniczer (1920) for 
separating nucleotides from nucleosides and free purines, pre¬ 
cipitating the nucleotide with uranium salts in presence of inorganic 
phosphate. We adopted the same procedure, but have observed 
that when free purines are present in considerable excess, as in 
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filtrates from autolyzed muscle, a portion of the purines is carried 
down in the uranium precipitate. 

Jackson (1923) evidently based his method for determining 
nucleotides on the assumption that the uranium precipitate con¬ 
tains no nitrogen compounds other than nucleotide. He extracted 
the uranium precipitate once only with 4 per cent NaOH and 
determined the nitrogen content of the extract. We found that 
the uranium precipitate prepared from a trichloroacetic acid 
filtrate of pig blood contained 20.7 mg. of nitrogen per 100 cc. of 
blood, of which only 10.8 mg. was purine nitrogen. Analysis of a 
second specimen of pig blood, with trichloroacetic acid used as the 
protein precipitant, showed that although the uranium precipi¬ 
tated 16 mg. of nitrogen per 100 cc. of blood (of which 7.2 mg. was 
purine), only 11.7 mg. were extracted by two treatments with 
NaOH (Jackson extracted only once), and in this extract only 4.6 
mg. represented purine. A third specimen of blood was studied in 
a similar maimer. From the Folin-Wu filtrate uranium precipi¬ 
tated 14.4 mg. of nitrogen per 100 cc. of blood, of which 5.2 mg. 
were purine. A single treatment of the uranium precipitate by 
NaOH extracted 6.8 mg. of nitrogen. The purine nitrogen con¬ 
tent of this blood as determined by our method, with trichloro¬ 
acetic acid, was 8.5 mg. 

Hence, it seems that in Jackson’s method much of the nucleotide 
is lost in the precipitation of protein by the Folin-Wu method, 
only about half of the nitrogen in the uranium precipitate is nucleo¬ 
tide, and the extraction by alkali is not complete. 

Hydrolysis of Nuckotide and Removed of Uranium 

The nucleotide in the uranium precipitate is completely hydro¬ 
lyzed to free purine and ribose phosphate by heating at 100° with 
10 per cent sulfuric acid for 45 minutes. Heating in an autoclave 
for this period leads to a loss of purine amounting to 15 per cent. 

Uranium is completely removed by means of diluteNaOHifthe 
solution is brought to a reaction just acid to phenolphthalein. 

Predpitaiion of Purines 

Thaimhauser and Czoniczer (1920) found that the precipitation 
of purines by the ammoniacal-silver procedure of SaJkowski (1898) 
was incomplete, whereas precipitation by means of bisulfite in the 
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presence of copper as recommended by Kriiger and Schmidt (1905) 
gave correct results. This procedure may be applied to the 
uranium-free filtrate provided the solution be transferred to small 
Kjeldahl fiasks and the precipitation carried out while boiling. 
Since the precipitate and supernatant fluid must again be trans¬ 
ferred to a centrifuge tube in order to separate the precipitate, we 
have found it simpler to concentrate the uranium-free purine 
solution in the centrifuge tube by adding copper sulfate and sodium 
hydrojdde, and then to perform the Kjpiiger-Schmidt purine pre¬ 
cipitation in the same tube. 

SalkowsJci (1879) first recommended the use of copper hydroxide 
to remove glucose from solution, with sodium hydroxide used 
to precipitate the copper. Van Slyke (1917) used calcium 
hydroxide to precipitate the copper,, finding that it gave the 
optimum alkalinity for complete removal of glucose. Embden 
and his coworkers have repeatedly made use of this copper-lime 
method for the precipitation of phosphorus compounds of 
muscle, and also for nucleotides and purines (Embden and 
Wassermeyer, 1928). The presence of calcimn, however, inter¬ 
feres with the subsequent precipitation of purines by the bisulfite, 
hence we employed NaOH to precipitate the copper. The purines 
are quantitatively carried down with the copper hydroxide when 
the reaction is made faintly alkaline to phenolphthalein. When 
this precipitate is centrifuged after half an hour and redissolved in 
1 cc. of sulfuric acid, the result is simply a concentration of the 
purines to a small volume. The copper hydroxide contains also 
other nitro^nous substances which are not purines, since they 
are not precipitated by bisulfite. 

Kriiger and Schmidt (1905) recommended that purines be pre¬ 
cipitated by first buffering the solution with sodium acetate, 
then adding sodium bisulfite, boiling, and finally adding copper 
sulfate. The addition of sodium acetate definitely retards or pre¬ 
vents the precipitation not only of the cuprous oxide which forms 
the bulk of the precipitate but also of the purines. Moreover, 
when sodium acetate is employed, basic copper salts are apt to 
separate. We have found that the precipitation of purines by 
bisulfite is complete in the absence of sodium acetate and even in 
a solution which contains mineral acid in small amount. 

The procedure described in our method has been tested on pure 
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purine solutions and invariably 3 delds close to theoretical results. 
The precipitation may be carried out in the centrifuge tube, heated 
by immersion in boiling water. 

Determination of Nitrogen 

The determination of nitrogen in the copper precipitate offers 
no difficulties. The ashing is complete in 5 minutes if a drop of 
perhydrol is added after fumes appear, although we usually permit 
digestion to proceed for 10 minutes. The Kjeldahl distillation is 
equally simple when a micro apparatus with ground-glass connec¬ 
tions is used. 

Results of Analysis of Pure Solutions of Adenine NudeoUde 

When the above method was applied to pure solutions of adenylic 
acid and the calcium salt of adenosine triphosphate,^ from 93.3 to 
101.8 per cent was recovered, the average of fifteen determinations 
being 97.6 per cent (Table III). 

When adenosine triphosphate (calcium salt) was added to pig 
blood before precipitation of the proteins, the recovery was 103.4 
and 104.5 per cent in two experiments (Table II). The reasonfor 
the high results has not been determined. 

Analyses of nuxtures of adenylic acid and adenosine are recorded 
in Table IV. In these experiments the precipitated uranium 
nucleotide was washed with 0.4 per cent NaCl to remove adenosine. 

In an effort to test our method on a biobgical fluid contaiixing 
practically no nucleotide, we analyzed serum. Blood serum can¬ 
not contain more than 1 mg. of nucleotide nitrogen, since the 
amount of organic phosphorus present is less than 0.5 mg. per 100 
cc. (Martland and Robison, 1926). 

Analyzing dog serum, we found 0.42 mg. of nitrogen per 100 co. 
by the method for nucleotides. This corresponds to 0.19 mg. of 
nucleotide phosphorus. If this nitrogen were not nucleotide but 
some other compound carried down with purine by the copper 
bisulfite precipitation, then the contaminating substance might in¬ 
troduce an error of 6 per cent on applying the method to human 

^ We wish to express our thanks to Professor Gustav Embden who 
kindly furnished us with these salts. 
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blood, provided this substance were equally distributed between 
serum and corpuscles. 

The correctness of the method depends on the specificity of the 

TABLE III 


Determination of Adenine Nucleotide in Pure Solution 


Experiment No. 

Nucleotide N in sample 

N found 

Recovery 


mg. 

mg. 

per cent 

1 

0,221 

0.216 

97.8 

2 

0.213 

0.208 

97.5 

3 

0.213 

0.201 

94.2 

4 

0.213 

0.210 

98.4 

5 

0.426 

0.402 

94.2 

6 

0.426 

0.398 

93.3 

7 

0.221 

0.225 

101.8 

8 

0.221 

0.223 

100.9 

9 

0.221 

0.225 

101.8 

10 

0.332 

0.319 

96.1 

11 

0.332 

0.319 

96.1 

12 

0.332 

0.324 

97.6 

13 

0.442 

0.437 

98.8 

14 

0.442 

0,427 

96.8 

16 

0.442 

0.437 

98.8 

Average... 

97.6 



TABIiBIV 

Separation of Adenylic Add and Adenosine 


Adenylic acid 
N in sample 

Adenosine N 
in sample 

Adenylic acid N found 

Adenosine N found 

mg. 

Tng, 

mg. 

per cent | 

mg. 

percent 


0.185 


98.1 


100 

0.103 

0.185 


91.2 ! 


66* 

None 

0.370 

■■ 

2 1 


93.8 


* In this experiment the adenosine was not hydrolyzed, with the result 
that nearly half the adenosine was lost when uranium was removed. 


uranium precipitation for nucleotides and of the bisulfite precipita¬ 
tion for purines. 

SUMMARY 

A method is described for determining nucleotide nitrogen, 
based on the precipitation of nucleotides by uranium, hydrolysis 
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to free purine, removal of uranium, concentration of purine by 
means of copper hydroxide, separation of purine from other nitrog¬ 
enous substances by a copper bisulfite precipitation, and Kjeldahl 
determination of the purine nitrogen. 

Adenine nucleotide is recovered satisfactorily whether in pure 
solution, in mixtures with adenosine, or added to blood. 
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RICKETS IN RATS 


XIIL ms EFFECT OF VARIOTJS LEVELS AND RATIOS OF CALCIUM 
TO PHOSPHORUS IN THE DIET UPON THE PRODUCTION 
OP RICKETS* 

By HELEN BENNETT BROWN,t ALFRED T. SHOHL, 

EDNA E. CHAPMAN, CATHARINE 8. ROSE, and 
ESTHER M. SAURWEIN 

(From the Babies and Childrens Hospital and the Department of Pediatrics, 
School of Medicine, Western Reserve University, Cleveland) 

(Received for publication, July 1, 1932) 

In the absence of vitamin D and ultra-violet light, an abnormal 
content of calcium and phosphorus in the diet causes rickets in 
rats. In our previous studies we have defined this salt defect 
primarily as an imbalance or disproportion between calcium and 
phosphorus. This may be expressed either in terms of the actual 
amounts consumed, or as a ratio of the calcium to phosphorus in 
the diet. > In our previous communications, we have stressed the 
latter view-point. 

Sherman and Fappenheimer (1) and collaborators (2) in their 
studies on rickets laid most weight on the actual phosphorus 
consumption and showed that small additions of phosphorus to 
the diet would prevent the development of rickets. This, of 
courw, also alters the ratio. In the rickets-producing diet of 
McCollum and his collaborators (3) phosphorus is present in 
excess of the amount which prevents rickets in Sherman and Pap- 
penheimer’s study. McCollum et <d. pointed out that their diet 
was relatively high in calcium, the ratio of Ca:P bein« 4.0. 

Bethke, Steenbock, and Nelson (4) have investigated varjdng 

• Read before the American Society of Biological Chemists at Philadel¬ 
phia, April, 1932. 

t Part of the data offered are taken from the dissertation submitted by 
Helen Bennett Brown in partial fulfilment of the requirement for the d^ree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, Yale University, 1930. 

20r 
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proportions of Ca:P in the diet with and without cod Uver oil and 
showed that the amount of cod liver oil necessary to prevent rickets 
depended upon the amount and proportion of the minerals in the 
diet. Bethke (5), with collaborators, has continued these studies, 
and reported them in Chicago in 1930, but to date has not pub¬ 
lished them, except in the annual report of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He has been kind enough to permit us to 
see all his data. 

Kramer and Howland (6) have recently reemphasized that when 
rats are fed diets without vitamin D, the ratio of Ca:P of the diet 
is reflected in the content of calcimn and inorganic phosphorus of 
the blood serum. 

In our previous work we have used only high calcium and low 
phosphorus ricketogenic diets, such as McCollum’s Diet 3143 (3) 
and Steenbock and Black’s Ration 2966 (7). Change in the Ca: P 
ratio to 2.0 caused by the addition of phosphates causes sfeniflcant 
differences towards normal (8). Schiiltzer (9) has obtained the 
same result with diminution of the calcium. However, since 
phosphate was added or calcium dumnished, these studies also 
proved that in this diet there was a relative deficiency in phosphorus. 
It seemed, therefore, desirable for us to study anew the factors 
which determine the relative and absolute amounts of the calcium 
and phosphorus m the diet in relation to the production of rickets 
and bone formation. 


Plan of Study 

Rats from the colony of the Institute of Patibology were weaned 
at 21 days and at 24 days put on the experunental diets. We 
have used the technique described by Goldblatt (10) of making the 
diet into a jelly with 3 per cent of gelatin in order to secure a more 
homogeneous distribution of the salts. Steenbock and Black’s 
ration as modified by Hess and Sherman (11) was used. In tjbis, 
com-meal is substituted for corn. The alkalinity of the ^et 
varied according to the calcium and phosphorus additions, but 
all diets were alkaline. The phosphorus content of the basal diet 
by analysis is about 0.113 per cent, or roughly half that found in 
Steenbock’s Ration 2966. If the amount of calcium added to the 
diet is the same as for Ration 2965,3 per cent of calcium carbonate 
(1.2 per cent of calcium), the ratio of Ca:P becomes 10:1 instead 
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TABI^l I 


Effect of Y(trying Levels and Ratios of Calcium and Phosphorus of Diet upon 
X-Ray Pictures and Per Cent of Ash of Fat-Free Femurs, hy 
Comparison of Ratios 



Composition of diet 

X-Ray* 

Ash of fat-free 

Ca;P 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

femupsf 

1 

percent 

0.12 

percent 

0.12 

++ 

per cent 

41,8 


0.25 

0.25 

Normal 

47,7 


0.50 

0.60 

It 

51.7 


0.75 

0.75 

tt 

52.9 


1.00 

1.00 

tt 

48.7 


2.00 

2.00 

tt 

47.5 


3.00 

3.00 

it 

46.1 


4.00 

4.00 

tt 

47.8 

2 

0.25 

0.12 

++ 

43.6 


0.50 

0.26 

Normal 

48.1 


1,00 

0.50 

tt 

51,6 


2.00 

1.00 

tt 

52.8 


3.00 

1.60 

tt 

54.2 


4.00 

2.00 

tt 

51.7 

3 

0.37 

0.12 

+++ 

41,2 


0.75 

0.26 

+ 

45.3 


1.50 

0.50 

Normal 

53.0 


3.00 

1.00 

tt 

54.7 


4.00 

1.33 

It 

54,6 

4 

0.60 

0.12 

++++ 

41,4 


1.00 

0.26 

+++ 

44.0 


2.00 

0.60 

Normal 

50.2 


3.00 

0.75 

It 

62.6 


4.00 

1.00 

tt 

51.0 

6 

0.76 

0,12 

+++++ 

40.2 


1,60 

0.25 

++++ 

42.0 


2.50 

0.42 

++ 

46.6 


3.00 

0.60 

Normal 

61.1 


4.00 

0,67 

tt 

49.0 

8 

1.00 

0.12 

++++++ 

33.4 


2.00 

0.25 

+ + + + 

38.0 


4.00 

0.60 

+ 

46.1 


* The number of plus signs indicates the degree of rickets, 
t Average of individual determinations on three or more animals. 
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of 5:1. In this series of experiments we added varying amounts of 
CaCOjand Na 2 HP 04 to give the ratios and levels shown in Table I, 
so that we could observe the effect of various levels of calcium and 
phosphorus at the same ratio, or of the varsdng ratio of Ca:P at 
the same level of phosphorus or calcium. 

After the rats had been fed these diets for 21 days, they were 
x-rayed and killed by bleeding. The blood serum was analyzed 
for calcium and phosphorus by the method of Kuttner and 
Cohen (12). The bones were in part saved for histological 
examination and in part for the determination of the ash content. 
The histological examination of the bone sections was made by 
Dr. Harry Goldblatt. 


Results 

Gain in Weight —Of those animals which developed rickets 
some gained on the average only 1 to 2 gm. a week; some lost 
weight while rickets was developing. The presence of rickets in 
rats is therefore not necessarily associated with gain in weight. 

z-Rays —The x-rays were graded independently of the knowledge 
of the diet, and the interpretation was checked independently by 
Dr. Goldblatt. Althon^ these data cannot be regarded as 
quantitative, they were all exanuned and paded at one time and 
are comparative. The x-ray evidence is given in Table I and 
arranged according to ratios and in Table II according to levels of 
phosphorus. The x-ray evidence has been checked by histological 
examination by Dr. Goldblatt and foimd in agreement. 

Table I shows that for the same ratio of Ca:P a diet becomes 
progressively less rickets-produdng as the salt level is raised. 
Further, within the range used the peater the ratio at a given level 
of phosphorus, the more severe will be the degree of rickets which 
results. Other experiments have shown that if the calcium 
becomes still hi^er, 12:1, 24:1, or 36:1, a less severe degree of 
rickets results. Such animals do not gain weight or lose weight 
and may die early. 

Table II diows that in those diets which contained more phos¬ 
phorus than 0.5 per cent the production of rickets with high 
calcium diets is impossible. A diet with 1 gm. of phosphorus, 
Ca:P = 8.0, has 20 per cent CaCOa, and the rats cannot eat a 
diet containmg this amount of salt. 
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Calcium and Inorganic Phosphorus of Blood Serum —The 
analyses for the calcium of blood serum in these experiments 
ranged from about 10 to 11 mg. per cent in all cases. The values 

TABLE II 


Effect of Varying Levels and Ratios of Calcium and Phosphorus of Diet upon 
x-^Ray Pictures of Bones, by Comparison at Various 
Levels of Phosphorus 


Composition of diet 

X-Ray* 

Phosphorus 

Ca:P 

fftn. per cent 

0.12 , 

1 

+4“ 


2 

++ 


3 

+++ 


4 

++++ 


6 

+++++ 


8 

++++++ 

0.26 

1 

Normal 


2 

u 


3 

+ 


4 

+++ 


6 

++++ 


8 

++++ 

0.60 

1 

Normal 


2 

U 


3 

U 


4 

il 


6 

t< 


8 

+ 

1.00 

1 

Normal 


2 

u 


3 

u 


4 

« 

2.00 

1 

u 


2 


3.00 

1 


4.00 

1 

it 


* The number of plus signs indicates the degree of rickets. 


for the inorganic phosphorus are shown in Table III. The blood 
serum phosphate decreases with increasing ratio at every level of 
calcium. When one considers the data from the point of view of a 
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fbced ratio of Ca:P, the phosphate of the serwnt increaees with the 
level of salts present These data are in agreement with those of 
previous investigators (5, 6) and extend the experimental range. 

Bone Ash —^The values for the ash of the fat-free bone are given 
in Table I. The values clearly indicate that for a given level of 
calcium in the diet as the ratio of Ca:P is increased, the bone ash 
becomes progressively less. When the data are examined at a given 
ratio of Ca:P, it is evident that with increasing salt level the per 
cent of ash in the bones is increased. The single exception to this 
statement is found in the higher levels of diets with a ratio of 
Ca:P = 1.0. This probably should be classed as a high phos- 

TABLE m 

Inorganic Phosphorus in Blood Serum of Rats Fed Diets of Varying Levels 
and Ratios of Calcium and Phosphorus 
The inorganic P is measured in mg. per cent. 



Ca in diet, per cent 

Ca:P 
of diet 

0.106-0.125 

0.26-0.375 

0.60-0.76 

1.0-1.5 

2.0-2.6 

3.0 

4.0 


Inorganic P in blood serum 

1 

4.8 


7.9 

8.0 

7.7 

10.3 


2 


3.7 

6.7 

7,6 

8.3 

7.1 

6.0 

3 


3,6 

3.7 

5.6 


5.8 

6.0 

4 



3,9 

4.1 

5.8 

4.3 


6 




3.6 

4.0 

3.6 

5.4 

8 




2.6 

2.9 


3.0 


phorus-low calcium diet, a study which is a separate problem. 
The data are in agreement with those of Bethke et al. (5). 

DISCUSSION 

The evidence furnished by blood serum phosphorus analyses, by 
x-ray and histological examination, and by ash content of the 
bones is all mutually confirmatory.' The data are in agreement 
with the findings of other workers and show how various diets fit 
into a more general scheme. By an extension of the experimental 
range and a classification of the diets both by ratios of Ca:P and 
by salt levels it has been possible to point out a more fundamental 
relationship of the two elements in the diet. The acid-base factor 
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of the diet has been, shown to be secondary in importance to that 
of the calcium and phosphorus (13). Inasmuch as the organic 
factors of the diet have been held constant, it is not proper to 
conclude that we have enumerated the only factom upon which the 
ricketogenic properties of the diet depend. However, diets as 
divergent as those of Sherman and Pappenheimer (Diet 84) and 
McCollum ei dl. (Diet 3143) and Steenbock and Black (Ration 
2965) aU axe explained on this basis, without bringing into question 
the relative utilization of various forms of phosphorus (2). The 
addition of 70 mg. of phosphorus to 100 gm. of Diet 84, as in 
Sherman and Pappenheimer’s Diet 85, which alters the ratio of 
Ca:P from 6.0 to 3.0, should prevent rickets, althou^ the total 
phosphorus of 160 mg. is less than the 300 mg. of phosphorus in the 
ricketogenic Ration 2965 with a ratio of 4.0 or 5.0. 

The diets of McCollum and associates (14), Lots 3407 and 3408, 
made with purified substances, and of Goldblatt’s (15) modifica¬ 
tion of Korenchevsky’s (16) diet in which casein and cooked egg 
white constitute the protein, and of Osbome,.Mendel, and Park's 
(17) diet with edestin or lactalbumin as the protein, although of 
different content with regard to level and ratio of calcium and phos¬ 
phorus, all fall in the zone that we have found produced rickets. 
With regard to the diets such as that of Korenchevsky where both 
the calcium and phosphorus are very low or in regard to the diets 
descuibed by both McCollum and associates and Pappenheimer 
and associates in which the calcium is low and the phosphorus 
high, we desire to withhold comment, as this constitutes a separate 
problem. The production of rickets in other experimental animals 
or in children is likewise beyond the scope of this article. The 
main thesis is that for rats it is no longer adequate to describe a 
ricketogenic diet in regard to its calcium and phosphorus content 
unless the level and ratio are both stated. 

SUMMARY 

Analysis of the blood serum of rats for inorganic phosphate and 
examination of the bones by x-ray, histological sections, and ash 
analysis, after 21 da 3 rs on a diet deficient in vitamin D, reveal that: 

1. The ratio of Ca: P and the salt level are interdependent. 

2. At a given level of calcium (or phosphorus), increasing the 
ratio of Ca:P intensifies the degree of rickets. ' 
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Levels and Ratios of Ca:P 


3. At a given ratio of Ca:P, increasing the level of salts dimin¬ 
ishes the degree of rickets. 

Hence, both the level and the ratio of calcium to phosphorus are 
necessary adequately to characterize the ricketogenic properties 
of a diet. 

We desire to express our thanks to i)r. Harry Goldblatt of the 
Department of Pathology of Western Reserve University for his 
kind and generous assistance. 
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RICKETS IN RATS 


XIV. A DIET WHICH DEMONSTRATES THE EP^ICT OF THE ACID- 

BASE CONTENT UPON THE PRODUCTION OF RICKETS AND 
ALSO CAUSES IDIOPATHIC TETANY 

By ALFRED T. SHOHL, HELEN BENNETT BROWN, 

EDNA E. CHAPMAN, CATHARINE S. ROSE, and 
ESTHER M. SAURWEIN 

{From the Babies and Childrens Hospital and the Department of Pediatrics, 
School of Medicine, Western Reserve University, Clevelandy 

(Received for publication, July 1, 1932} 

Much that has been learned regarding rickets in experimental 
animals parallels the condition found in human infants. Fruitful 
as these studies have been, it has always been argued that rickets 
in rats differs from that in humans in several important particulars. 
Bicketic rats do not have idiopathic tetany in the course of healing 
rickets, and infants (1) may. In order to produce tetany in rats 
made rioketio by a high calcium-low phosphorus diet, it has been 
necessary to increase the phosphorus metabolized either by addi¬ 
tion of phosphorus to the diet or by destruction of tissue through 
fasting. 

With regard to the etiology of rickets much has been written 
concerning the importance of the acid-base factor in the diet, but 
the evidence is conflicting and does not carry conviction one way 
or the other. Rickets has been produced by McCollum et al. (2) 
when the calcium was present either as the chloride or the car¬ 
bonate—Whence with wide variations in the acid-base quality of the 
diet. Mellanby (3) also regards the acid-base factor as unim¬ 
portant. Shelling (4) produced more severe ridcets with acid than 
with alkaline diets. However, the add diet contained slightly 
more calcium and less phosphorus than did the alkaline. Gyd)^ 
(6) has maintained that acidifying measures tend toward rickets 
and alkaline ones toward tetany. Zucker et al. (6) have stated 
that add added to an alkaline diet to neutrality made it non- 
ricketogenic. McClendon (7) stated that alkali intensified 
rickets. 
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Acid-Base of Diet in Eickets 


The high calcimn-low phosphorus diet of McCollum as modified 
by Steenboek and Black has amply proved its utility and reliability 
in the production of experimental rickets. It has, however, the 
defect of its merits. It is so rickets-producing that rats cannot 
live long upon it unless given some source of vitamin D. Rats 
grow for ateut 3 weeks, then remain stationary in we^ht for 2 or 
3 weeks and then decline. At the end of 10 weeks practically all 
have died. Certainly in this respect also such rickets fails to 
resemble the milder disease of infancy. 

It was thought on the basis of observations made on hmnan 
infants (1) that if this ricketogenic diet could be made less severe, a 
condition closer to the disease in children might be produced. If 
so, there would be a new opportunity to test the importance of the 
acid-base factor upon the etiology of rickets. 

Diet —Ration 2965 of Steenboek and Black (8) has a Ca:P ratio 
of 4.0 to 5.0, depending upon the amount of phosphorus in the 
ingredients. The calcium content is approximately 1.2 gm. and 
the phosphorus 0.25 to 0.3 gm. per 100 gm. of diet. Hess et cd. (9) 
suggested the use of com-meal instead of com and thus reduced 
the phosphorus content to about one-half (0.15 gm.) and increased 
the ratio of Ca:P to 10. At the original level of calcium this 
produces a very severe rickets. If the phosphorus level is twice 
that of the Steenboek Ration 2965 (0.5 gm.), it is very difficult 
to produce rickets even with very high calcium content. Unless 
the phosphorus is extremely low, a diet with a Ca:P of 2:1 pro¬ 
duces practically normal animals (2,10). 

We therefore selected a diet which was moderately low in pho^ 
phorus and of the same Ca:P ratio as in the Steenboek ration. 
The diet contained yellow com-meal 38, whole groimd yddow com 
38, ^uten 21, NaCl 1, and CaCOa 1.87. This gave a Ca:P of 4.0. 
By increase of the phosphorus this ratio was altered in small steps 
to 3.5, 3.0, 2.5, and 2.0. The last ratio, we had previously found, 
would produce nonMri. animals. 

The acidity of the® diets was calculated by the method of Sher¬ 
man and Gettler (11). The basal diet without CaCOa was practi¬ 
cally neutral (31 cc. of 0.1 n acid per 100 gm. of diet), but the addi¬ 
tion of this salt produced an alkalinity of 344 cc. ’^en 600 cc. of 
0.1 N HCl, 300 cc. of 0.1 N HCl, or 151 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH were 
added the diet was made approximately 250 cc. acid, neutral, or 
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500 cc. alkaline. The basal diet was analysed; the calcium was 
added as CaCOg and the phosphate was added in the form of 
NaH2P04‘H20. The calcium-phosphorus content of the diet 
and the calculated acid-base value are given in Table I. Through¬ 
out the paper the values have been rounded off to 250 cc. of 0.1 n 
acid and 500 cc. of 0.1 n base, and the ratios given as 4.0, 3.5, 
3.0, and 2.6. 

Methods —Bats originally from Wistar Institute stock and bred 
in the laboratory of the Babies and Childrens Hospital were 
weaned at 21 days. The breeding stock was given the Sherman 
Diet B (12), consisting of wheat 66 per cent, dried whole milk 33 per 
cent, NaCl 1.3 per cent, and in addition beef and liver, 5 gm. each 
once a week and lettuce twice a week. The yoimg were con- 


TABLE I 

Acidity and Caldum-Phosphorus Content of Experimental Diets 
The values are given per 100 gm. of diet. 


Ca:P 

{ 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Acid diet 

0.1 N acid 

Neutral diet 
0.1 N base 

Alkaline diet 
0.1 N base 


gm. 

gm^ 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

4.16 


0.183 

266 

44 

495 

3.67 


0,210 

268 

34 

486 

3.09 


0,246 

278 

22 

473 

2.59 

0.760 

0.293 

286 

15 

466 


tinned on the Sherman Diet B imtil 28 days old, when they were 
placed upon the experimental diet. They were continued upon 
this diet for 2, 3, or 4 weeks. 

The reactions to galvanic stimulation were determined twice 
weekly by the method of Shohl and Bing (13). 

The rats were x-rayed at weekly intervals. The diagnoses made 
by this method were subsequently checked by histological sec¬ 
tions.^ At the end of the experiment the rats were killed by 
bleeding under light ether anesthesia. The serum was analyzed 
for calcium and phosphorus by the method of Kuttner and Cohen 
(14), The protein was measured by the index of refraction. The 
pH and CO 2 were determined by the method of Shohl (16). The 

^ For these observations we are greatly indebted to Dr. Harry Goldblatt 
of the Department of Pathology, Western Beserve University. 
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femurs were dissected and weighed fredi. They wereiiien dried, 
extracted with alcohol and ether, and ashed. All the points for the 
3 weeks experiments were made upon six animals. In the other 
groups there were three or four rats. ' All the above data were 
determined for individual rats, and the averages of the closely 
agreeing values are given in Tables I to IV. 

Progress —^The animals appeared normal at aU times. None 
was seen in convulsions, though when we looked for it some 
seemed more excitable than normal and gave unduly large re- 
^> 011 ^ to a clap of the hand or a sudden breath. There were no 
fatidities. Animals on Ration 2965 gained about 7 gm. per wedk. 
The experimental animals gained only 1 to 5 gm. per week. Al- 

taAlx! n 

Diagnosis after S Weeks on Diets Varying in Aeidity and RaMo of Ca: P 

1 Oft:P 


AotdrbaBe value* 
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acid and basic groups were clearly dififerentiated, the former show¬ 
ing developing rickets and the latter healing rickets. Of the rats 
upon a diet with a Ca:P — 2.5 only those upon the acid diet 
showed mild non-healing rickets; the others had never passed 
through what would be called a stage of rickets. At 2 weeks 
there was a slightly increased separation at the epiphyseal- 
diaphyseal junction, but at 3 and 4 weeks the bones were es¬ 
sentially normal in appearance in the x-ray pictures. 



Fia. 1. X-Ray piotxires of rats on various diets. (We are appreciative 
of the excellent services rendered by the Roentgenologic and photographic 
staff of the Babies and Childrens Hospital.) 

« 

Upon such a bordftr-line regimen the degree of rickets is variable 
in different groups upon the same diet. For example, in one test, 
an acid diet at Ca:P = 3.0 produced more severe rickets than 
one at Ca:P = 3.5. The diet at Ca:P = 3.5 showed more 
healing in one test at 3 weeks than at 4 weeks. This phe¬ 
nomenon has often been observed in diets which produce a severe 
rickets, and it is not surprising to find a greater degree of variation 
in these marginal diets. 

HiBtological EmminaHoii--'Th^ histolo^cal examinations were 
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made independently by Dr. Goldblatt. He reached practically 
the same conclusions as those found in the x-ray studies. He and 
Dr. Gerstenberger also independently examined the x-ray pictures 
and concurred, in our diagnoses. 

Blood Serum Calcium and Phosphorus —The results are given 
in Table III. 

The group fed the diet with the Ca:P = 4.0 showed values in 
the blood serum of 10 mg. per cent or above for calcium, and 
inorganic phosphate depressed below 4.0 mg. per cent—values 

TABLE ni 

Caldum and Phosphorus in Blood Serum of Rats Fed Diets Varying in Acidity 
and Ratio of Ca: P 


The blood serum values are measured in mg. per cent. 


rSii'Pftf difth . .1 

4.0 1 

3.5 1 

3.0 1 

2.5 




1 


1 


1 



Days 
on diet 

Acid-base 

value* 

Blood serum values 

Ca 

P 

Ca 

P 

Ca 

P 

Ca 

P 

14 

Acid 

10.6 

3.6 

12.1 

3.7 

10.0 

2.8 

10.1 

8.2 


Neutral 

10.6 

4.2 

10.9 

3.6 

9.7 

3.6 

10.1 

5.4 


Alkaline 

11,3 

3.6 

12.2 

3.4 

9.9 

6.2 

10.7 

5.6 

21 

Acid , 

12.3 

3.7 

11.6 

4.2 

11.0 

3.0 

8,8 

7.4 


Neutral 

13.3 

3.1 

7.6 

6.6 

8.7 

3.9 

11,0 

6.7 


Alkaline 

11.3 

2.8 

6.4 

9.6 

9.3 

6.1 

8.6 

5.5 

28 

Acid 

11.2 

2,9 

9.9 

4.2 

9.7 

3.3 

9.1 

4.4 


Neutral 

12.6 

3.4 

11.0 

2.7 

9.6 

3.2 

9,0 

6.0 


Alkaline 

10.7 

2.4 

10.1 

2.2 

12.9 

2.8 

11.1 

2.9, 


* See Table I and text. 


typical of experimental rickets. The two intermediate groups 
at Ca :P = 3.5 and S.O gave low calcium and high phosphate values 
during the course of the experiment, returning subsequently to 
normal calciiun and slightly elevated phosphate—data typical of 
tetany with recovery. The last group, at Ca:P = 2.5, produced 
serum calcium that was essentially normal and a phosphate above 
6—data which have been interpreted as above the level of phos¬ 
phorus found in rickets. 

Idiopathic Tetany —Only one animal was found in tremor and 
none in frank convulsions. However, many low values of the 
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electrical reactions were encountered which were interpreted as 
latent tetany. Apparently these values were not c(Histsuit, but a 
number of animals passed through a stage of increased neuro¬ 
muscular irritability and returned to normal. If daily observa¬ 
tions had been made, the duration and ejctent of ibis period oouM 
have been determined. Our main interest was to determine 
whether such a condition was present at all. Low electrical 
reactions were observed, principally in the group eating the diet 
with Ca:P => 3.6. Here it was encountered three times in eaeh 
of the acid, neutral, and basic groups. At no other ratio was 
latent tetany observed in the acid groups. At a ratio of 3.0 
hyperexoitability was observed three times in the neutral group 
and also in the alkaline group. Low reacrions were encountered 
with the ratio of 4.0 and 2,5 only in the alkaline groups, three of 
each. As near as could be determined latent tetany oecr^ried 
at a time when by x-ray evidence t!he rickets was not prt^re^i^ 
but healing. Inasmuch as the tetany was induced by no known 
cause, it is proper to call it idiopathic tetany. i 
Add-Base Equilibrium of Blood Serum —The serum was obt^Sta^ 


Without contact with air from the v«aa cava. That of the 
groups averaged 56 to 69 volumes per cent cf .06», the he 
58 to 61, and the alkaline groups 60 to 64. The pP in g( 
Was nOrmal Withfii our experiment^ tsma, pH 6.^. 
hhan^ were ^o,,flight tmt th^ 


Of alKiUt 5 iper chat 

' Mint '"i- 
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those fed the diet with Ca:P = 2.5 would be considered at the 
border-line of low normal values. The data for 2 and 4 weeks 
show that with a ratio of 4.0 the decrease in the bone ash is progres¬ 
sive. At a Ca:P = 2.5 the ash is higher and increasing. The 
ratio of Ca:P is a more important factor, therefore, than is the 
add-base content of the diet. However, the acidity also shows 
its effect, for the rats upon the acid diets show a smaller ash content 
of the bones. This effect is small but significant. A similar 
effect of acid upon bone ash has long been known. Gotp's (16) 


TABLE IV 

Ash of Fat-Free Femurs of Rats Fed Diets Varying in Acidity and Ratio of 

Ca:P 


Daya on diet 

Acid-baae value* 

1 

Ca:P of diet 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

2.5 


Ash of fat^free femurs 

j' ' 



per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

|fer cent 

14 

Acid 

40.7 

42.5 

41.4 

46.8 


Neutral 

37.1 

40.1 

47.6 

46.7 


Alkaline 

40.8 

41.6 

46.0 

47.5 

21 

Acid 

39.1 

41.2 

41.2 

46.1 


Neutral 

35.0 

41.1 

47.5 

45,5 


Alkaline 

38.0 

44.6 

49.0 

48.7 

28 

Acid 

36.7 

34.4 

40.9 

45.5 


Neutral 

31.0 

34.8 

34.7 

51.2 


Alkaline 

28.8 

35.4 

36.8 

42.1 


* See Table I and text. 


experiments upon rabbits showed conclusively that bone alkali 
can be reduced when animals are given acid. 

DISCtrSSION 

In our experiments the conclusion is clearly warranted that 
add diets tend toward the production of rickets. This finding is 
in agreement with the findings when phosphates of varying acidity 
were given to cure rickets (17). However, it is evident that the 
add-bane value is a secondary factor. The effect can only be shown 
in border-line diets when care is taken to keep other factors an 
constant as possible. Even then it might be argued that the 
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effect is due to the chloride and not to the acidity. No experi¬ 
ments have been reported to show the effect of chlorine upon the 
production of rickets. Likewise, with the diet made 
with NaOH, the effect might be due to the sodium. Therefore, 
sodium chloride was tested in amounts equivalent to the Cl present 
in the diets. The effect was to diminish the severity of the 
rickets rather than to intensify it. It caimot, however, be argued 
that the sodium was the cause of the tetany, for two reasons. 
Tetany occurred in the neutral and acid diets to which HCl and 
no sodium had been added; secondly, little tetany occurred in the 
diets with the largest and smallest Ca:P ratios, though the 
sodium was constant for all four diets. 

That the alkali tends towards the production of tetany and acid 
or acid-producing substances towards its prevention or cure is 
well established. That alkalosis is not an essential feature of 
tetany in rats has been previously reported (18). In border-line 
conditions, such as detailed in this report, it seems probable that 
the alkaline or neutral diets favored the production of tetany. 
That it also was possible to produce tetany with acid diets is of 
interest. In one group of animals the calcium was depressed to 
8.5 and the electrical reactions showed low or border-line reactions. 
Probably only a slightly greater amount of acid would be required 
to prevent the appearance of tetany in rats under these conditions. 
We selected the given acidities of the diets because they reforesent 
acid and alkaline diets at the extreme borders of normal diets. 

The conclusion that we draw is that the ratio of Ca:P is the 
main factor and that the acidity (within the limits tested) is a 
distinct but secondary factor in the production of rickets. 

For idiopathic tetany upon a ricketic basis the Ca:P ratio of 
the diet is of prime importance. Only when a mUd rickets of the 
healing type is produced does tetany result. Gerstenberger and 
his associates (1) have shown that in ricketic human infants 
interrupted or insufficient therapy, such as to induce partial and 
incomplete healing, is associated with the development of idio¬ 
pathic tetany. Our findings in rats parallel these observations. 
Rominger et cH. (19) have noaintained that tetany is associated 
with the third phase of rickets; namely, when the phosphorus 
retention is increased. Hence the phosphorus rise is the necessary 
condition for the calcium depression. We have previoudy shown 
that the pho^horus metabolism is essentially fhe limiting factor 



in rickets in both rats and dogs, and that rickets is associated with 
a diminished but not negative phosphorus balance. Upon these 
diets in which the phosphorus values lie between low and normal 
it is not surprising to find that the phosphorus is deficient only for a 
variable period and that eventually enough is retained to meet the 
needs of the bones for the healing of the transitory rickets. 

SmiMABT 

A rickets-producing diet was altered stepwise by additions of 
phosphate until it became normal. Parallel diets were made acid, 
neutral, or basic. 

Under such conditions in the intermediate groups, diets were 
found which produced the naild healing type of rickets when acid, 
and no rickets when neutral or alkaline. 

The mild healing type of rickets was associated with idiopathic 
tetany. 
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When autoclaved yeast is used as the source of vitamin G for 
supplementing a vitamin B complex-deficient diet, a lack of uni¬ 
formity in the response of our experimental animals has often 
been noted. Some rats died within a period of 16 to 20 days with¬ 
out manifesting the characteristic symptoms of vitamin B de¬ 
ficiency until the time of death. Other animals grew at a slow 
rate for 6 to 9 weeks, at which time typical paralyses occurred and 
persisted for several days. In a number of cases we have been 
unable to obtain paralytic ssunptoms in a period of 20 to 24 weeks. 
These animals usually grew at a fairly uniform but subnormal rate. 

The cause of these irregularities could not be traced to varia¬ 
tions in initial weights of animals or to litter variations. It was 
found, however, that the diffi<mlty could be eliminated almost 
completely if larger meshed screens (two meshes to the inch) were 
used, thereby facilitating the p^sage of fecal particles through 
the screen. We have noted that animals receiving a vitamin 
Brdeficient diet tended to be much more ooprophagous than those 
which are fed a diet adequate in vitamin B but deficient in vitamin 
G. These and other observations suggested the necessity for 
further investigations relative to the causes of the above 
irregularities. 

Sufficient experimental evidence (1-22) has been published 
to demonstrate that the vitamin B complex can be synthesized 
by microorganisms and that coprophagy may affect growth re¬ 
sponse to a marked degree. 

* Published by pennission of the Director at the Pennsylvania Agri- 
eultural Experiment Station as technical pi^r No. §62, Journal series. 
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The experiments described in the present paper were conducted 
to determine the extent to which rats can sjmthesize vitamin B or 
vitamin G when the experimental diet is deficient in one or both 
of these factors. 


EZPBBIMENTAX 

The basal diet consisted (in parts per 100) of washed casein 
18, salt mixture (McCollum’s 185 (23)) 4, agar 2, sucrose 15, 
dextrin 56, cod liver oil 2, and filtered butter fat 3. All the in¬ 
gredients, with the exception of the cod liver oil and butter fat, 
were pulverized, mixed thoroughly, heated for 10 hours at 100- 
105° and stored in glass containers. The cod liver oil and butter 
fat were kept in a refrigerator and added to the basal diet, m the 
proportions indicated, just prior to the time of feeding. 

The vitamin B supplement was prepared by percolating 95 per 
cent ethyl alcohol throu^ dried brewers’ yeast until the alcohol 
came through devoid of color. The percolate was concentrated 
under diminished pressure until the residue assumed a semisolid 
consistency. The residue was dried in a vacuum over sulfuric 
acid, macerated with cold 95 per cent alcohol, and filtered. The 
filtrate was made up to such a volume that 0.1 ml. of the solution 
represented 1 gm. of the original yeast. 

The vitamin G supplement was made from bakers’ yeast by 
adding ethyl alcohol to the aqueous extract of the yeast until the 
alcoholic concentration reached 50 per cent by volume. The pre¬ 
cipitate obtained at this point was discarded, and the concentra¬ 
tion of alcohol was increased to 80 per cent. A second precipitate 
was obtained, which was removed by filtration, dried, autoclaved 
for 6 hours at 15 pounds pressure, again dried, and pulverized. 
To facilitate the feeding of this fraction, it was diluted with pow¬ 
dered dextrin so that 0.3 gm. of the mixture represented 1 gm. of 
the original yeast. 

Piebald rats, 20 to 21 days of age and weighing from 39 to 45 
gm., were placed in individual cages provided, during the deple¬ 
tion period, with galvanized bottoms or grids which contained 
three meshes to the incL At the end of the depletion period 
these screens were replaced by grids containing but two meshes 
to the inch. The cage pans were equipped with absorbent paper 
which absorbed the urine and facilitated the cleaning of the pans. 
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The animals were weighed at intervals of 1 week, at which times 
records were made concerning food consumption and physical 
condition. The time required for cessation of growth ranged 
from 10 to 24 days. At this point the animals were assigned to 
the various experimental groups, care being taken to observe the 
usual precautions regarding sex and litter origin. 


TABLE I 

Effect of Vitamin B and Vitamin G Swp-plemente on Rats of Series i mth 
Small Meshed Screens Used during Depletion Period 


Group 

No. 

No. of 
rats per 
group 

Vitamin 

B 

concen¬ 
trate fed 
daily 

Vitamin 

G 

concen¬ 
trate fed 
daily 

Feces fed 
daily 
from 
group 
No. 

Average 

initial 

weight 

Weight 
at end of 
deple¬ 
tion 
period 

Aver¬ 

age 

gain in 
weight 

Average 

weekly 

food 

intake 

Rats 
surviving 
at end c» 
experi¬ 
ment 



ml. 

gm. 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 


1 

4 




40 

47 

93 

39 

4 

2 

4 


0.3 

8 

42 

58 

78 

37 

4 

3 

4 

0,1 


8 

41 

48 

73 

38 

4 

4 

4 


0.3 

9 

41 

64 

69 

39 

4 

5 

4 

0.1 


9 

40 

56 

66 

37 

4 

6 

4 



9 

40 

47 

45 

28 

4 

7 1 

4 



8 

42 

51 

38 

26 

4 

8 

12 





46 

19 

28 

12 

9 

16 




41 

49 

15 

30 

14 


4 




41 



12 

ot 


* Each rat of this group received, weekly, 0.1 ml. of the vitamin B con¬ 
centrate to prevent death from beriberi. 

t All rats of this group died between the 27th and the 49th day after 
being placed on the basal diet. 

The first series of experiments oonasted of ten groups of animals 
which were fed the various supplements to the basal diet aocord- 
ir^ to the outline given in Table I. 

The animals in Groups 8 and 9 were placed on experiment from 
12 to 20 days earlier than those of Groups 2 to 7 in order that their 
feces mi^t be available for study with the last mentioned groups. 
The feces from animals in Groups 8 and 9 were collected from one 
to three times a week and stored under ether until the end of each 
experimental week. At this time the feces were pulverized and 
washed four times with ether. After the retained ether had been 
allowed to evaporate the finely pulverized material was stored in 
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glass containers. The daily allotment per rat was equivalent to 
the avera^ daily amount of feces voided per day during the 
corresponding experimental week by each animal in Groups 8 
and 9. The average daily amount of excreta voided per rat varied 
from 0.17 to 0.28 gm. of dry extracted feces. To facilitate the 
weighing of the daily allotment, sufficient powdered dextrin was 



Chabt 1. Growth response made by the several groups of rats constitut¬ 
ing Series 1, with small meshed screens used during the depletion period. 
Group 1, basal diet + vitamins B and G; Group 2, basal diet + vitamin 
G + feces from Group 8; Group 3, basal diet + vitamin B + feces from 
Group 8; Group 4, basal diet + vitamin G + feces from Group 9; Group 5, 
basal diet + vitamin B + feces from Group 9; Group 6, basal diet + feces 
from Group 9; Group 7, basal diet + feces from Group 8; Group 8, basal 
diet + vitamin B; Group 9, basal diet -f vitamin G; Group 10, basal diet 
alone. 

added so that 0.3 gm. of the mixture represented the average daily 
elimination per rat during the preceding week. 

The daily supplements were fed in special receptacles separate 
from the basal diet for a period of 8 weeks following the depletion 
period. The results obtained are given in Table I and Chart 1. 
Complete food intake records are omitted here, since food intake 
and growth response paralleled each other in a markedly uniform 
manner. 
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Examination of Chart 1 shows that the average body wei^ts 
of the various groups at the beginning of the curative period were 
quite variable. This was due to the fact that the animals showed 
considerable variations in the time required for depletion. It was 
thought that these variations might be explained on the assump¬ 
tion that some coprophagy had occurred during the depletion 
period due to the small size of openings in the screen^ or grids. It 
was for this reason that the laiger meshed screens were introduced 


TABLE n 

Effect of Vitamin B and Vitamin 0 Supplements on Rats of Series S 
Large Meshed Screens Used during Entire Experiment. 



* AU rats of this group received just sufficient vitamin B concentrate 


to prevent death from beriberi during the experimental period. 

t All rats of this group died between the 34th and the 43rd day after 
being placed on the basal diet. ^ 


at the beginning of the curative period in Series 1. In order to 
obviate the discrepancies mentioned above, a second series of 
experiments was conducted in which the laige meshed screens 
(two meshes to the inch) were used throughout the entire experi¬ 
mental period. 

The details of management, feeding, etc., for Series 2 were 
identical with those described for Series 1. At the end of the 
depletion period (which was much more uniform than that of 
Series 1) the animals were divided into ten groups, after the usual 
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precautions regarding litter and sex distribution were observed. 
The diet and supplements of the various groups were identical 
with those of Series 1, as is shown in Table II, with the exception 
of Group 9. Instead of administering a weekly supplement of 
vitamin B to each animal as in Series 1, the supplement was not 
added to the diet until the animals had shown definite symptoms 



Chart 2. Growth response made by the several groups of rats constitut¬ 
ing Series 2, with large meshed screens used during the entire experi¬ 
ment. Group 1, basal diet + vitamins B and G; Group 2, basal diet + 
vitamin G + feces from Group 8; Group 3, basal diet -J- vitamin B + 
feces from Group Sj Group 4, basal diet -f vitamin G + feces from Group 9; 
Group 5, basal diet + vitamin B 4- feces from Group 9; Group 6, basal diet 
4“ feces from Group 9; Group 7, basal diet + feces from Group 8; Group 8, 
basal diet + vitamin B; Group 9, basal diet 4- vitamin G; Group 10, basal 
diet alone. P — changed to feces of rats receiving adequate amounts of 
vitamins B and G daily. 

of vitamin B deficiency and the amount fed, from this point, was 
the minimum amount required to relieve paralytic s 3 rmptoms and 
maintain life without producing a pronounced effect on growth. 

The experiments in Series 2 differed in one other respect; viz., 
after the usual 8 week curative period, Groups 2 to 7 received daily 
supplements of 0-3 gm. of extracted feces obtained from rapidly 
growing rats which had received daily allotments of dried bakers' 
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yeast. The data obtained bv this change in feeding procedure 
are indicated in Chart 2 by the broken line extensions of the growth 
curves. 

At the time these data were being assembled for publication, 
Roscoe’s paper (24) appeared, emphasizing the significance and 
importance of coprophagy and refection in experimental rats. 
Our findings with few exceptions are in general agreement with 
those of Roscoe, although the methods of attack are somewhat 
different. 


DISCUSSION 

The marked similarity in results obtained in Series 1 and 2 
(Charts 1 and 2) indicates that the variability in depletion time 
and in body weight at the beginning of the curative period in 
Series 1 had no appreciable effect in the subsequent deportment 
of the experimental animals. It would appear, therefore, that it 
is possible to discuss the results in terms of corresponding groups 
in both series of experiments. 

The anima.ls receiving the supplemented basal ration (Groups 
10) responded in much the same maimer, with the exception that 
those in Series 1 died between the 27th and 49th days, while those 
of Series 2 all died within a 9 day period, oiz., between the 34th 
and 43rd days of the experiment.' Some of the animals manifested 
characteristic paralytic symptoms just prior to death, while others 
died -without showing these symptoms. After death, however, 
the latter ■were found clutched, by mouth or by paws, to the side 
or bottom of the cage. The groups which received the ■vitamin 
G supplement (Groups 9) averaged 15 and 12 gm., r^pectively, 
in the 8 week period, and paralysis was observed quite frequently, 
especially in Series 2. 

When vitamin B was the sole supplement to the basal ration 
(Groups 8) better initial growth was obtained, although there was 
a tendency for weight to decline toward the end of the 8 -week 
e3q)erimental period. Many of these animals developed scaly 
feet and a mild form of dermatitis on the head and heck. 

The groups which received the basal ration supplemented by 
feces from vitamin G-defident animals (Groups 7) made an aver¬ 
age gain of 5 and 7 gm. per week, respectively, and all animals 
remained in apparent good health until the experiment was ter- 
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minated. Our observatioDs differed from those of Roscoe (24) in 
that we failed to note any abnormal size or volume of the feces 
other than that which could be explained on the basis of increased 
food intake. We noted that these animals tended to develop 
rough or shaggy fur. 

The groups which received the basal ration supplemented by 
feces from vitamin B-deficient animals (Groups 6) grew at a rate 
quite comparable with that shown by Groups 7. Comparison of 
Curves 10 (Charts 1 and 2) shows quite clearly that diets deficient 
in vitamins B and G can be supplemented to advantage with 
feces. The addition of feces from normal rats receiving 0.6 gm. 
of yeast per day did not prove beneficial so far as stimulation of 
new or more vigorous growth was concerned. 

Groups 5 which received the basal ration supplemented with 
the vitamin B concentrate and feces from Groups 9 showed an 
average weekly gain of about 8 gm. The response of Groups 4 
was quite comparable with that of Groups 5. 

The results obtained in Groups 3 show how feces from vitamin 
G-deficient rats can supplement a vitamin G4eficient diet. 
Groups 2 grew well on a diet deficient in vitamin B when the diet 
was supplemented by feces from rats which had received adequate 
amounts of this vitamin. 

Our data are in general agreement with those of Boscoe (24) 
regarding the stimulatory effect of feces. The growth responses 
in Groups 2 to 7 show quite conclusively that vitamins B and G 
were supplied from feces in sufficient amount to produce satis* 
factory growth. We are unable to explain the method or mech¬ 
anism by which vitamins B and G are synthesized. It is possible 
that feces contain a substance or substances which encourage the 
growth of bacteria in the intestine. This has been su^sted by 
Roscoe (24). Kennedy and Palmer (18) believe that the stimu¬ 
latory effect induced by coprophagy is due to the presence of an 
unknown vitamin or substance which stimulates growth of the 
rat. Roscoe states that sterilization of feces did not destroy the 
growth-promotiBg properties. If this is true it would appear that 
^wth stimulation cannot be due to reinfection. Since all existing 
data indicate that body storage of the vitamin B complex is quite 
limited, we are forced to conclude that the beneficial effect of 
eoprophagy is not due solely to the excretion of the original body 
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stores of vitamins B and G as was indicated in a previous publica¬ 
tion from this laboratory (8). 

The responses obtained in Groups 3 and 4 indicate quite clearly 
that both vitamins are ssmthesized in the body. This is borne 
out by the fact that good growth was obtained when feces from 
vitamin B- and G-deficient animals were used to supplement 
vitamin B- and G-defieient diets. Our data seem to indicate that 
the relative quantities of these vitamins eliminated in feces are 
approximately equal and that the amount eliminated is independ¬ 
ent of the limiting factor in the diet. A number of observations 
have been made which show that animals receiving the basal diet 
without supplement, eliminate feces which are potent in both 
factors. 

Four male rats (Rats 6479, 6480, 6481, and 6482), aU from the 
same litter, were placed in the usual type of cages and were fed 
the basal diet. The records of their dietary regime and responses 
are recorded here, since they are not included in Tables I and II 
and Charts 1 and 2. 

Rat 6479 weighed 46 gm. when placed on the basal diet and 
reached its maximum weight of 64 gm. by the 14th day. From 
this point the weight of the animal gradually decreased, with 
symptoms of beriberi appearing on the 35th day and death occur¬ 
ring on the 43rd day. 

Rat 6480 weighed 42 gm. when placed on the basal diet and 
gained 10 gm. during the first 14 days. On the 28th day it mani¬ 
fested ^rmptoms of beriberi and was given daily, during the next 
14 days, its own feces eliminated during the previous 24 hours. 
Its weight increased from 48 to 67 gm. during this time. The 
feces feeding was discontinued during the following 14 days and 
the weight of the animal decreased to 60 gm., without any appar¬ 
ent symptoms of beriberi being observed. The feces were again 
fed for 14 days, as previously indicated, and the weight increased 
to86gm. 

Rat 6481 weighed 43 gm. when placed on the basal diet and 
attained a weight of 52 gm. by the 14th day, at which time the 
wei^t began to decline. On the 29th day the animal weighed 46 
gm. and showed marked symptoms of beriberi. It was given its 
own feces for 14 days. During this time the paralytic symptoms 
disappeared and the wei^t increased to 77 gm. The feces feeding 
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was discontinued from this point and body weight decreased 
gradually until death resulted on the 77th day. At this time the 
animal weighed 40 gm. and had manifested slight symptoms of 
beriberi. 

Eat 6482 weighed 40 gm. when placed on the basal diet and 
made a 9 gm, increase during the first 14 days on this diet. Para¬ 
lytic symptoms were noted on the 28th day, at which time the 
animal was fed its own feces for the next 14 days. During the 
14 days in which the feces supplement was fed, the paralytic 
symptoms disappeared and body weight increased from 42 to 67 
gm. The feces supplement was then omitted from the diet and 
the weight of the animal decreased gradually until the 65th day, 
when death occurred. At the time of death the animal weighed 
36 gm. 

Thus, as a result of receiving its own feces as a supplement 
to a vitamin B complex-deficient diet, each of three animals showed 
a definite increase in weight and a marked improvement in physi¬ 
cal condition, while their litter mate, which did not receive the 
supplement, grew gradually weaker and died at an earlier date. 

While our studies do not answer the question as to the mech¬ 
anism of growth stimulation in coprophagous rats, they seem to 
show that studies involving the assay of foods for vitamins B and 
G can be vitiated by the introduction of adequate amounts of 
these vitamins if coprophagy is permitted. Coprophagy can be 
reduced to a minimum if screens with large meshes are used. 
Accurate experiments involving assays for vitamins B and G Tmy 
necessitate a series of screens of different sized meshes to be 
changed from time to time as the animals increase in size. The 
question of coprophagy still remains a serious problem and merits 
ccmtinued study. We hope to continue the study with the view 
of investigating the bacteriological phases of the problem. 

SIIMIilARy 

1. A quantitative study is described in which rats were fed 
diets deficient in vitamins B and G, respectively. Feces from 
these rats were fed to other rats as supplements to diets which 
were aJso deficient in these vitamins. 

2. Rats which received diets deficient in vitamins B or G elimi¬ 
nated feces which were potent sources of these vitamins. 

3. The potency of the feces eliminated by vitamin B- and vita- 
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min G-deficient rats showed no tendency to become less potent as 
the experiments progressed. 

4. The amounts of vitamins B and G found in feces seem to be 
about equal and do not seem to depend on the diet of the animal. 

5. No satisfactory explanation can be furnished at the present 
time regarding the mechanism whereby these vitamins are 
synthesized. 

6. The danger of coprophagy, as it affects the accuracy of 
assays of vitamins B and G, is discussed. 
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DETERMINATION OF IRON IN COW’S MILK AND 
HUMAN MILK 
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In a previous paper* a method was described by us for the deter¬ 
mination of iron in blood as dispersed Prussian blue. We have 
applied the method to the determination of very small amounts 
of iron in various substances, organic and inorganic. The appli¬ 
cation of the method to the analysis of milk is reported in the 
present paper. The solutions needed are the same as given in the 
previous article. The preparation of standard ferric sulfate solu¬ 
tion, we have found by extensive trials, will be more reliable if 
ferrous ammonium sulfate (Mohr’s salt), which is stable under all 
atmospheric conditions, is employed. It must, however, be oxi¬ 
dized to the ferric state by 0.2 n potassium permanganate solu¬ 
tion prior to use as a standard solution. 

7.0226 gm. of c.p. ferrous ammonium sulfate are dissolved in 
about 60 cc. of water and 10 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid. 
The hot, nearly boiling solution will take about 18 cc. of 0.2 n 
permanganate solution for oxidation. The oxidized solution, after 
cooling, is transferred to a liter flask, diluted with the washir^, 
and made up to the volume. This is a stock solution containing 1 
mg. of iron per cc., 10-fold dilution of which will make the stand¬ 
ard solution. We have checked repeatedly this standard solution 
against one prepared from analytical iron by colorimetric and titrar. 
tion methods. 

A change in the type of digestion tube has also been made. 
We are now using a !l^rex micro-Kjehldal flask graduated on the 
stem to 10, 15, and 25 ce. Because of its long stem this type of 

‘ Reis, F., and Cbakmakjian, H. H., J. Biol. Chem., 92, 59 (1931). 
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tube facilitates the digestion and dilution of the digested product 
to proper volume, which dilution depends on the approjornate iron 
content of the sample. It also eliminates the necessity of prepar¬ 
ing several standard solutions, as well as undue dilution of the 
Prussian blue solution. 

The iron content of mUk is of physiological interest. It is the 
only source of iron for the child for about 10 months. 

After the analysis of a few samples of milk bought from a store 
it occurred to us that part of the iron, small as it was, might have 
come from the tin container used in collection of millr at the farm. 
We therefore obtained a sample of milk from four cows milked 
directly into a bottle. The analysis of the latter seemed to justify 
our suspicion that a small part of iron in milk owes its source to 
rusty cans. 

Procedure 

Transfer 5 cc. of milk to a digestion tube, add 1 cc. of concen¬ 
trated sulfuric acid, and evaporate carefully. The liquid froths 
freely, but by heating the uppermost part of the foam the loss of 
the liquid is prevented. When the thick fumes of the acid appear, 
add 1 cc. of fresh acid, heat for a minute, and add slowly 2 cc. of 
saturated solution of potassium chlorate; heat 3 minutes and again 
add, drop by drop, 1 cc. of potassium chlorate solution; heat vigor¬ 
ously for 2 minutes, continue the additions of chlorate, 1 cc. at a 
time, and heat each time for 2 minutes until the color of the liquid 
is brown. A small funnel in the stem of the digestion tube serves 
as a condenser for the fumes of the acid, and a larger fuimel in¬ 
verted over the small one removes uncondensed fumes by suction. 

Add 1 small drop of 0.2 K permanganate solution, followed 
by 1 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid and 1 cc. of chlorate. Add 
more chlorate until the color of permanganate reappears for a 
few seconds. At this point most of the organic matter is de¬ 
stroyed, except a very small amount of some resistant compound, 
possibly fatty acid, which will cause turbidity in dispersed Prussian 
blue. 

To insure complete oxidation add, slowly, 2 cc. of water, 4 or 5 
drops of 10 per cent glucose or sucrose solution, and 1 cc. of chlorate 
solution; heat until thick fumes of acid are produced and continue 
boiling g^tly for 5 minutes, or until the residual thick liquid 



Sample No. and eouroe of milk 


1 (store) 


4 " 

6 “ 

6 (local farm) 


Same after soiiring, 
jelly-like mass 

7 (local farm) 


8, milk directly from 4 
cows 

Same after souring, jelly- 
like mass 
Whey of same 


9, human 

10 , 

11 , ‘‘ 

12 , “ 

13, 


14, “ 

15, « 


Amount taken 


5 

3 

7 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

15 

5 

5 

5 

gm. 

5 

5 

cc* 

5 

5 

15 

5 

5 

10 

10 

15 

15 

16 
16 

5 

5 

5 

5 
10 
10 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 

5 


Method of analysis 


Colorimetric 


Titration with tita¬ 
nium chloride 
Colorimetric 


Titration 

Colorimetric 


Titration 

Colorimetric 

(t 

Titration 


Colorimetric 


Titration 

(( 

Colorimetric 


Iron found, 
mg. per 
100 cc. sample 


1.00 

0.97 

0.28 

0.26 

0.38 

0.38 

0.40 

0.39 

0.42 

0.45 

0.44 

0.21 

0.25 

0.33 

0.36 

0.35 

0.33 

0.32 

0.28 

0.27 

0.26 

0.15 

0.14 

0.16 

0.17 

0.110 

0.110 

0,109 

0.108 

0.34 

0.33 

0.39 

0.39 

0.32 

0.31 

0.37 

0.36 

0.45 

0.45 

0.45 

0.35 

0.29 

0.29 
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is clear. It may take about 15 cc. of chlorate solution. Cool 
and dilute to about 5 cc. If the solution is clear on cooling, add 
0.2 cc. of gum ghatti-potassium ferrocyanide solution and dilute 
to the 10 CO. mark. 

Prepare the standard solution in a 50 cc. flask; to 1 cc. of stand¬ 
ard iron solution add 2 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid, 2 cc. of 
a 10 per cent solution of ammonium sulfate to compensate the 
ammonium salt obtained from the milk, 10 to 15 cc. of 6 per cent 
potastium sulfate; cool; add 1 cc. of gum ghatti-potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide solution, mix well, and dilute to the 50 cc. mark. Shake 
both solutions vigorously for a few minutes, allow them to stand 
for 15 minutes, compare the colors, takir^ the usual precautions, 
reading standard against standard, etc. 

For example, the digestion product from 10 cc. of milk was con¬ 
verted into 15 cc. of Prussian blue solution; the standard was 
diluted to 50 cc. 

With the standard set at 20 (or a point near 20 to produce equal 
color with the standard on the right set at 20), the reading of the 
unknown was 17.5, the ratio of dilution being 0.3. 

— —- - = 0.0343 mg. of Fe in 10 cc. of milk, in 100 cc. 

0.34 mg., actually 0.32 mg. after subtracting the amount of iron 
foimd in the reagent used. 

In our percentages we omitted the third decimal figures, which 
come within the limits of the experimental error. 

The results of our experiments are given in Table I. 
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In previous papers (9, 14) we have discussed the changes that 
occur in the add-base equilibrium of serum of normal women 
during pregnancy. In brief, these changes are reduction of the 
serum carbon dioxide content and serum proteins, accompanied 
by a comparable reduction of total base. These findings have 
been confirmed by Stander, Eastman, Harrison, and Cadden (21). 
The reduction of serum proteins appeared to be at the expense of 
the albmnin fraction (5, 9, 17). Stander et dL. (21) reported a 
normal hydrogen ion concentration and this has been confirmed 
by us (9). Thus the reduction of the carbon dioxide content of 
the serum, which has long been known to occur during the course 
of normal pregnancy, is associated with a diminlidied total base and 
not an accumulation of other “acids.” 

The explanation of these abnormal findings remains obscure 
and it was felt that a study of abnormal pregnancy might con¬ 
tribute not only to the solution of the pathogenesis of the toxemias 
themselves but also to the explanation of the acid-base disturb¬ 
ances in normal pregnancy. 

During the course of pregnancy there may occur one of a group 
of disorders, loosely termed the toxemias of pregiuincy. Because 
of their obscure etiology as well as clinical diveraty, the classifica¬ 
tion of the toxemias has been difficult and confused. The numer- 

• Holder of Sterling Researoh Fellowship at Yale University, 1929-1930, 
whose work was further assisted, by a grant from the Sax Research Fimd. 

t Part of this work was done by Dr. Harry G. Card in fulfilment of the 
thesis requirement for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine at Yale University 
School of Medicine. 
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ous investigations of these disorders have been confined mainly 
to determinations of blood carbon dioxide and nitrogenous con¬ 
stituents. These investigations have been reviewed by Stander 
(19). Because they have consisted of more or less isolated obser¬ 
vations discussed without proper relation to the changes found in 
normal pregnancy they have not aided in the solution of the 
general problem. Stander et dL. (20, 21) and Muntwyler, Lim- 
bach. Bill, and Myers (13) have described complete acid-base 
studies in abnormal pregnancy. These will be 'discussed below. 
In this paper are reported studies of the complete acid-base equi¬ 
librium of the serum of patients with abnormal pregnancy during 
the acute phase and, in so far as was possible, after recovery. 

Methods 

The methods for withdrawal of blood and the analytical pro¬ 
cedures and calculations utilized in these investigations have been 
described in previous papers from this laboratory (9, 14). The 
pH was determined gasometrically, with the value for pK'i of 
6.12. The vomitus was analyzed by techniques similar to those 
used for serum. In the less acute cases the blood was withdrawn 
in the morning before the patient’s breakfast. In cases with 
convulsions or severe vomiting the first blood sample was with¬ 
drawn as soon as possible after the patient entered the hospital, 
before treatment was instituted. 

Results 

Results of the analyses are presented diagrammatically in Chai^ 
I to III. The acid anions actually determined by analysis were 
bicarbonate, chloride, phosphate, and protein. The sum of these 
subtracted from the total base, the undetermined acids, is pre¬ 
sumably composed of sulfates and organic acids. In the absence 
of evidence that sulfates accumulate in excess in the serum in 
pregnancy, it may be assumed that changes of the undetermined 
add fraction are referable entirely to organic acids. The total 
hei^t of each column on Charts I to III represents the amount of 
total base found. This determination, for brevity, is not sepa¬ 
rately indicated. For comparison there have been included with 
each chart columns representing the normal non-pregnant and 
normal pregnant states. The chief clinical symptoms of each 
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patient are shown on Charts I to III. 
of Stander (19) has been employed. 


6 1,7 0 2 81.503 80.9 8 9 


The clinical classification 



Chaet L The acid-base balance in eclampsia. Alb. = albumin ex¬ 
pressed in gm. per cent; glob. » globulin expressed in gm, per cent; und. »= 
undetermined acids. When the clinical manifestations noted on the left 
occur, there is a plus sign (+); when absent, a minus sign (-). The col¬ 
umns representing the acid-base balance in normal individuals and normal 
pregnant individuals were constructed from figures previously published 
(9, 14,15). The figures given above the columns represent the respective 
case numbers. 
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Eclampsia 

Chart I represents the findings in six cases of eclampsia, three 
of which proved fatal. In brief, the deviations from the normal 
pregnant acid-base balance in the acute stage of the condition are: 
a considerable lowering of the carbon dioxide content, accom¬ 
panied by an elevation of the total base, chlorides, and unde¬ 
termined acids of the serum. The proteins appear to be reduced 
at the time of the convulsive seizure. There are, unfortunately, 
but two observations of pH, which was definitely lowered on 
both occasions. Stander (21) has reported five cases of eclampsia 
with results quite similar to ours except that the pH values are 
much lower, due probably to the fact that he withdrew the blood 
practically during convulsions. Even in his cases the changes are 
no greater than those found by Barr (2) during severe muscular 
activity. It is to be noted that in Case 80,989 there is practically 
no reduction of CO 2 . This case, having received large doses of 
morphine, had been without convulsions for several hours. Hen¬ 
derson and Haggard (8) and also Cobet (4) found, after large doses 
of morphine, high CO* and low pH, which they ascribed to reduc¬ 
tion of the respiratory rate. It is our belief that the disturbances 
descnbed are the effect rather than the cause of the convulsions. 
In one case. Case 62,482, blood was obtained the day before any 
convulsions had occurred. Althou^ the patient exhibited all 
the premonitory i^ymptoms of eclampsia, the serum acid-base 
equilibrium was that of normal pregnancy. 

In their last report Stander et al. (20) surest that the a^doas 
associated with eclampsia may be a cause of the fatalities. In two 
of our fatal cases (Cases 62,^2 and 2933), samples of blood were 
obtained shortly before death, but after the convulsions had 
ceased. In these two instances the acid-base equilibrium no 
longer had acidotic characteristics but had become more like that 
of normal pregnancy. The third fatal case (Case 61,702) sur¬ 
vived 10 dajrs after delivery and the last convulsions. In this 
case also the deviations of the acid-base balance found during the 
convulsive period disappeared after recovery from this phase. 
These obsenmtions strongly indicate that the acidosis is referable 
to the symptoms, convulsions, rather than to the imderlying preg- 
rran^ toxemia. 

The reduction of serum proteins during the convulsive stages of 
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eclampsia is not so simply explained. Analysis of the protein 
fractions in Case 80,989 indicate that both albumin and globulin 
are affected. This would suggest that the reductions were due 


41,580 jA-342 135,316 *-73,56 3 
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VOMITING 


HYPERTENSION 


Chart II. The acid-base balance in vomiting of pregnancy. Alb. « 
albumin expressed in gm, per cent; glob. s= globulin expressed in gm. per 
cent; und. ^ undetermined acids. When the clinical manifestations noted 
on the left occur, there is a plus sign (+); when absent, a minus (—). The 
columns representing the acid-base balance in normal individuals and nor¬ 
mal pregnant individuals were constructed from figures previously pub¬ 
lished (9, 14,16). In each case the first column represented the electrolytes 
found before treatment was instituted; the second, after recovery, except 
in Case 82,209 in which each column represents the electrolsrtes found 
before treatment on two separate admissions. The figures given above 
the columns represent the respective case numbers. 


to temporary hemodilution. Blood cell volumes, determined in 
Cases 61,702, 80,989, and 2933 indicate hemodilution, despite 
the increase in total base and other ions noted above. The phe¬ 
nomenon deserves more careful analysis, perhaps with direct 
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determinations of blood volume. Comparison with other convul¬ 
sive states would also be desirable. That the protein reductions 
are connected with the convulsive phase of the condition seems to 
follow from the fact that proteins were lower during, than either 
before or after, this phase (compare Case 62,482 with Cases 
61,702, 80,989, and 2933). 

Vomiting of Pregnant 

The findings in six cases of vomiting of pregnancy are repre¬ 
sented in Chart II. In these cases of severe and protracted vomit¬ 
ing, blood cell volume and serum protein are elevated, evidencing 
dehydration. The carbon dioxide content is depressed and the 
undetermined acids are increased. This condition is usually 


tabus 1 

Total Base and Chloride Analysis of Vomitus Obtained during Pregnancy 


Case No. 

Total chloride 

Total base 


mu 

mii 

41,580 

49.8 

73.6 

81,870 

62.0 

62.0 

A-342 

72.2 

92:0 

97,261 

79,0 

78.2 

97.261 

16.2 

16.3 


In none of the specimens was there any free hydrochloric acid. 


accompanied by the presence of acetonuria and other evidences 
of starvation. The serum chloride is either normal or low. If 
low, it appears to be accompanied by a low total base. The pH is 
in the normal range in all eases. Because these results differ very 
markedly from those found in cases of protracted vomiting caused, 
for example, by pyloric obstruction, the voipitus in these bases was 
examined (Table 1). In aU instances the amount of chloride 
found in the vomitus was equaled or exceeded by the amount of 
total base. In none of the specimens was there any free hydro¬ 
chloric add. Arzt (1), in studying the gastric secretion, found 
ffee hydrobhloriG add absent in twenty-nine out of 50 cases of 
early pregnancy and diminished in all the remaining cases. 
This finding of an equivalent amount or an excess of total base iu 
relaiion to the amount of chloride lost in the vomitus accounts 
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for the electrol^ic picture observed. Following treatment and 
relief of vomiting, the serum assumes the characteristics found 
in normal pregnancy. 




Chart III. The acidiobase balance in “low kidney reserve.” Alb. « 
albumin expressed in gm. per cent; glob. « globulin expressed in gm. per 
cent; und, » undetermined acids. When the clinical manifestations noted 
on the left occur, there is a plus sign (4-); when absent, a minus (-). The 
columns representing the acid^base balance in normal individuals and nor¬ 
mal pregnant individuals were constructed from figures previously pub¬ 
lished (9, 14, 16), The last column represents a case of nephritis compli¬ 
cated by pregnancy. The figures given above the columns represent the 
respective case numbers. 
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Low Kidney Reserve 

In Chart III are presented the data from cases with “low kid¬ 
ney reserve.” In order to conform to the classification given by 
Stander (19) all but one of the cases not already considered have 
been placed in this group. This we found somewhat unsatisfactory 
as there are actually two types of cases, namely those with edema 
and those without. Because of the overlapping, it is difficult com¬ 
pletely to separate the two. The cases without edema show no 
deviation of the electrol 3 rte picture from that of normal pregnancy 
and the pH is also normal. In edematous patients the serum 
proteins are reduced below the level foimd in normal pregnancy, 
but the electrolyte picture is otherwise \mdisturbed. These find¬ 
ings agree with those of Stander (20, 21). 

The case represented by the last column on Chart HI is a case 
of chronic nephritis complicated by pregnancy. Here the devia¬ 
tions from the normal are well marked but simulate very closely 
the changes described as occurring in nephritis of the same degree 
in the absence of pregnancy. 

DISCUSSION 

The observations reported give no indication that any typf ef 
toxemia per se is associated with a characteristic electrolyte dis¬ 
turbance. Deviation of the acid-base and electrolyte patterns 
from those of nonnal pregnancy appear to be related to s 3 unptoms 
which the patients e:^bit rather than to the underlying disease. 
With relief of these ^rmptoms the deviations become negligible. 

During eclamptic convulsions there is an acidosis similar to 
that of severe exercise. 

In vomiting of pregnancy the electrolyte picture differs from 
that usually encountered in vomiting states only because the 
vomitus is deficient in hydrochloric acid. Base is lost in amounts 
equaling or exceeding those of chloride. This, together with the 
accession of ketone acids resulting from starvation, causes a car¬ 
bon dioidde deficit instead of the carbon dioxide excess found in 
patients who vomit an excess of hydrochloric acid. 

The excessive reduction of proteins found in patients with 
edema may be attributable to the drain of proteinuria added to 
the unknown factors which are responsible for the slight protein 
deficieney of nonnal pregnancy. The protein deficits are not, 
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however, comparable in. degree to those which are necessary for 
the production of edema in nephritis (12,16), malnutrition (3,11, 
22), or after phasmapheresis (10); and would seem, therefore, to 
act merely as a contributory factor in the pathogenesis of edema 
during pregnancy. 

The results of these studies are in general agreement with those 
of comparable investigations made by Stander (20, 21), however 
conclusions concerning their cause and significance may differ 
Muntwyler, Limbach, Bill, and Myers (13) have recently reported 
similar analyses from twenty-six cases of abnormal pregnancy. 
Their results are in accord with ours, with one exception: They 
found the average serum pH in their cases distinctly elevated. 
They conclude that the acid-base disturbances are due to hyper¬ 
ventilation. This, they believe, lowers the CO 2 , the base falling 
secondarily as a compensatory reaction. Not content with con¬ 
fining these conclusions to patholo^cal cases, they extend them 
to cover the changes of normal pregnancy, without presenting 
any data from uncomplicated cases. 

These conclusions are open to serious objections on several 
grormds. In the first place the discovery of high pH is at variance 
with the results of observations by the gasometric method reported 
in this paper and a preceding paper from this laboratory (9), deal¬ 
ing with pathological and normal pregnant subjects respectively, 
and with the electrometric determinations on normal and patho¬ 
logical pregnant subjects published by Stander et al (20, 21), 
Roily (18), and others. In the second place Muntwyleris paper 
deals with heterogeneous material of great variability. BBs pH 
values are not consistent, but there are no clinical records to 
facilitate analysis of the results. Averages from such data can 
have little significance. 

FLoally, Muntwyler finds by a similar treatment of averages, 
that the elevation of pH persists for some days after the terminar 
tion of pregnancy, although base and CO 3 have returned to the 
normal level. Tiis would in any case invalidate his theory con¬ 
cerning the cause of the CO 2 and base deficits, because the high 
pH is evidence that the hyperventilation persists after the CO* 
deficit, to which it is supposed to have given rise, has disappeared. 
It may not be amiss to point out in this connection, also, that no 
one has yet demonstrated that the CO* deficit of hyperventilation 
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is compensated by base reduction. Some experiments on the 
subject by Peters, Bulger, Eisenman, and Lee (15) and others 
(6,7) indicate that compensation for such CO 2 deficit is established 
by increase of chloride without change of base, 

SUMMARY 

1. In pregnancy toxemias disturbances of the electrolyte and 
acid-base equilibria in the serum appear to be referable to symp¬ 
toms of the conditions rather than to the fundamental character 
of the toxemias, 

2. During the convulsions of eclampsia the changes in serum 
electrolytes are similar to those found in severe exercise: reduction 
of COj and pH, with increase in base. Cl, and organic acids. Pro¬ 
tein is also slightly diminished. 

3. In severe vomiting CO 2 falls. The explanation for this is 
found in the low acidity of the vomitus. 

4. Serum proteins are lower in edematous cases than in non- 
edematous cases or normal pregnancy. 

For the opportunity to study these cases and cooperation in 
securing the data we are indebted to the Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology and especially to Professor Arthur H. Morse. 
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In the preceding paper by Kydd, Card, and Peters (1), which 
we were given an opportunity to review, these authors take ex¬ 
ception to several statements in a paper by Muntwyler, Limbach, 
Bill, and Myers (2). They state, referring to this paper: 

'Their results are in accord with ours, with one exception: They found 
the average serum pH in their cases distinctly elevated. They conclude 
that the acid-base disturbances are due to hyperventilation. This, they 
believe, lowers the OO 2 , the base falling secondarily as a compensatory 
reaction.” 

In our paper (2) it was stated: 

"With this decrease in base there was also a tendency to a definite in¬ 
crease in pH. The maximum antepartum pH fimding was 7.53 with an 
average of 7.47. This would indicate that hyperventilation was a factor in 
the bicarbonate decrease observed. This supposition is further supported 
by the decrease in chloride post partum associated with the increase in 
bicarbonate. As was mentioned previously, the assmnption of hyper¬ 
ventilation as the main cause of the bicarbonate decrease is in agreement 
with the views of Austin and Cullen who based their opinion on the in¬ 
creased pH observed by Marraok and Boone, and with the views of Gaebler 
and Rosene, who found an increased plasma pH ante partum which returned 
to normal with the bicarbonate post partum.” 

Two statements in our summary bearing on this question might 
also be quoted: 

"The pH was elevated to 7.48 or above in thirteen of the twenty-three 
cases studied ante partum, with an average pH of 7.47” and "From the data 
at hand it would seem most logical to conclude that the fall in the plasma 
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bicarbonate noted in the present series of cases of toxemia of pregnancy 
(and in normal pregnancy) is due to hyperventilation, and that the fall in 
total base is a fvirther compensatory phenomenon.” 

In particular Kydd, Card, and Peters (1) appear to object to 
our assumption that the fall in bicarbonate results from hyper¬ 
ventilation, i.e., hyperventilation lowers the CO 2 , the base falling 
secondarily as a compensatory phenomenon, but not always pro¬ 
portionately, and thus in many cases brinp about a slight eleva¬ 
tion of the pH. 

Workers are generally agreed that in pregnancy there is a fall 
in bicarbonate. The question under dispute then is whether this 
fall in bicarbonate is brought about by a primary COa deficit or 
a primary alkali deficit; i.e., whether there is a s!^t from Area 5 
into Areas 2 and 3 or directly to Area 6 in the Van Slyke diagram 
(3). Without answering this question an adequate esq}lanation 
of the so called “acidosis of pregnancy” cannot be given. We 
believe that there are a great many data supporting the CO 2 
deficit theory, but few or no data supporting the opposing view. 

The evidence supporting the view that the fall in the blood bicar¬ 
bonate during pregnancy results from hyperventilation will be 
presented briefly. Observations were reported a number of years 
ago by Magnus-Levy (4) and Zuntz (6), which show that th^ 
is a definite increase in the minute volume of air respired (30 to 
30 per cent). Later it was shown by LeimdSrfer, Novak, and 
Porges (6), Hasselbalch and Gammdtoft (7), Howe (8), and oth^ars 
that there was a reduction in the COa tension of the alveolar aijf. ' 
In harmony with this observation a large number of invesi^tors 
have uniformly found a reduction in the COa-combining power or 
COa content of the blood, following the introduction of a con- 
veniant method for this determination by Van Slyke. If this fall 
in COa is the result of hyperventilation, the escretion of an equiva¬ 
lent amount of base in the urine might produce complete compensa¬ 
tion, or the excretion of base might lag behind the COa, thus shift¬ 
ing the hydrogen ion concentration slightly toward the alkaline 
side. In either case the reaction of the urine should become 
somewhat more alkaline than normal. Bokelmann and Bother 
(9) have recently presented convincing evidence that the pH of the 
urine is more alkaline during pr^nancy than some time after 
ddivery. It is a well known fact that with the loss of Cl~, addi- 
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tional HCOs' may combine with base, and vice versa. It is 
probable that the Cl ion compensates to a certain extent for the 
loss of COa but not sufficiently to prevent a slight shift in the reac¬ 
tion of the blood. Although the change in the reaction (pH) of 
the blood is small, there is abundant and convincing evidence that 
a slight shift to the alkaline side does occur. It is sufficient to refer 
to the publications of Marrack and Boone (10), Gaebler and Ros- 
ene (11), and to the recent papers of Siedentopf and Eissner (12) 
and Wirz (13), all of whom are in agreement that there is a slight 
but definite tendency toward an elevation of the pH in normal 
pregnancy. 

Since the slightly elevated pH is the point where our observa¬ 
tions (2) and those of Kydd, Card, and Peters (1) differ, it may be 
well to review the evidence on this point. 

Kydd, Card, and Peters (1) cite the observations of Stander, 
Eastman, Harrison, and Cadden (14) giving electrometric pH 
figures for three pregnant and three non-pregnant women, those 
of Kydd (16) presenting gasometric pH figures for ten pregnant 
and eight non-pregnant subjects, and three electrometric observa¬ 
tions made by Holly (16) in 1913 to prove that the pH remains 
unchanged during normal pregnancy. 

Against these observations we wish to cite the four papers to 
which reference was made above, also some observations made by 
Michaelis in 1913 (17), all of which record an increase in the pH 
dtiring normal pregnancy. Marrack and Boone (10) report the 
fibadings for sixteen pn^ant women, while Gaebler and Hoseue 
(11) present 88 otwervations on thirty-two normal pregnant 
young women. Both groups of workers employed the colorimetric 
method, Gaebler and Hosene carrying out their determination with 
the same technique employed in our anal 3 r 8 es. Similar findings 
obtained with the electrometric method have recently been 
recorded. Siedentopf and Eissner (12) have reported observa¬ 
tions on forty-eight pregnant women and six controls, while 
Wirz (13) has recorded figures for thirty pregnant and sixteen 
non-pregnant women. If one refers to the older literature, the 
observations of Michaelis (17) shoudd not be overlooked. Elec¬ 
trometric pH figures for twenty-three pregnant women (chiefly 
during the early months of pregnancy) and for sixteen controls 
were given, the pf^nancy bloods showing an average higher value 
of pH 0.054. 
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These investigators did not invariably find the pH elevated 
in aJl the observations made during pregnancy, but there was an 
appreciable elevation in a considerable number of cases, and this 
was sufficiently large to yield a higher average than normal. For 
example, the average in Wirz’s group showed an increase of 0.03 
pH over the controls. It is of interest that this same average 
difference can be found in the six cases reported by Stander et cd. 
(M). 

Attention should probably be called to the paper of Bock (18) 
who reports forty-two pH observations on pregnant women and 
six controls made electrometrically. The figures as given show a 
pH sli^tly more acid than normal during the last months of 
pregnancy. The six controls are not uniform and include one 
exceptionally high figure. However, if the figures are brought 
to the same temperature basis, they show a more acid reaction at 
term, but a sh'ghtly more alkaline reaction during the 2nd to the 
5th month, at birth, and 8 days later. 

Kydd et al. state (1): “Not content with confining these con¬ 
clusions to pathological cases, they extend them to cover the 
changes of normal pregnancy, without presenting any data from 
uncomplicated cases.” It will be noted that in the statement 
covering this point in our summary and quoted above, “(and in 
normal pregnancy)” is put in parentheses. This statement was 
intended to convey the impression that our observations were 
very similar to those found in normal pregnancy, and would 
apply equally well to them, althou^ no data were included in the 
paper. There was also a further reason for making this statement. 
The work of Qaebler and Bosene (11) on the acid-base balance 
in normal pregnancy was carried out in the laboratory of the senior 
author, and our study (2) was considered in part as a continuation 
of this work. Kydd et al. (1) are apparently unaware of the 
paper of Gaebler and Eosene, althou^ it appeared some months 
prior to the first publication of Card and Peters (19) on the subject. 

We wish to deny the statement that “Muntwyler’s paper deals 
with heterogeneous material of great variability,” also the state¬ 
ment that, “His pH values are not consistent.” We believe that 
our pH findings varsdng from 7.39 to 7.53 with an average of 7.47 
are vSry consistent, and are just what one might expect in normal 
pr^nancy or in mild toxemias of pregnancy. Furthermore, they 
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are in harmony with the electrometric pH determinations pre¬ 
sented in the comprehensive papers by Siedentopf and Eissner 
(12) and Wirz (13), who draw their conclusions in part from their 
average pH values, quite unaware of the objections of Kydd, 
Oard, and Peters (1) to such data. 

The clinical records were purposdy omitted from our paper for 
the simple reason that our findings were in essential harmony with 
those found for normal pregnancy by Gaebler and Rosene (11) 
and would, therefore, have consumed needless space in a bio¬ 
chemical journal. 

The criticisms of Kydd, Oard, and Peters (1) are apparently 
directed primarily at our pH figures. Our forly-four pH observa¬ 
tions were all made colorimetrically at 20® with the Cullen method 
as described by Myers and Mimtwyler (20). The first ten of 
these observations were checked against the electrometric method 
with good agreement. The correction factor for these ten speci¬ 
mens averaged 0.223 compared with the Cullen factor of 0.22. 
The results obtained on these ten specimens (first six cases) with 
either the electrometric or colorimetric method would lead to the 
same interpretation. For reasons given elsewhere (21) we believe 
that the accuracy of the colorimetric method on these blood speci¬ 
mens obtained during pregnancy was equal to that on normal 
blood. 

It would seem to us that Kydd et al. (1) have too few gasometric 
pH observations &om which to draw conclusions. Owing to the 
laige number of electrometric (and colorimetric) observations on 
record, the majority of which show an elevation in the pH, one is 
forced to the conclusion that either their gasometric pH deter¬ 
minations are not representative, or they do not agree with the 
electromeriric determinations. Since the electrometric method 
has generally been taken as the method of reference, we do not see 
how Kjrdd et oZ. (1) can disregard these electrometric pH observar 
tions. 

It might be noted that in Kydd’s paper (15) on the hydrogen 
ion concentration and acid-base equilibrium in normal pregnancy 
Kydd presented but ten pH fgures (gasometric) on blood speci¬ 
mens obtained during pregnancy. We gave the same number of 
electrometric pH figures in our Table I. 

As we stated in our paper (2), a satisfactory explanation of the 
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slightly higher pH values found post partum in ten out of the 
eighteen cases examined is difficult to make. Our postpartum 
specimens were taken on the average about 8 days after delivery, 
to make certain of securing specimens before the patients left the 
hospital. We did not realize that the expected fall in pH had 
not yet taken place until after our study had been completed; 
otherwise, an effort would have been made to secure further speci¬ 
mens. It would seem logical that a little time mi^t be required 
to readjust completely a disturbed acid-base equib'brium which 
had existed for several months. 

Althou^ the cases which we studied all showed hypertension 
and proteinuria, none of them gave abnormal f^ures for the blood 
urea (as shown in our tables (2), they were normal or the subnor¬ 
mal figures of pregnancy). The patients were, therefore, not 
suffering from serious impairment in renal function. No cases of 
eclampsia were included in our series. It seems quite obvious, 
as pointed out by Kydd, Card, and Peters (1) and others, that 
there should be a fall in the blood pH as a result of eclamptic 
convulsions or severe renal complications. We have no pH 
observations covering this point, although very low figures for 
the COi capacity of the blood in th^e conditions were obtained 
by Killian and Sherwin (22) in the senior author's laboratoiy a 
number of years ago. As shown by Wirz (13) the exertion of 
labor is sufficient to produce a marked temporary drop in the 
blood pH. 

There are a number of analogies between the acid-base dis|;qrlf- 
ance obs^ed in pregnancy and the acid-base disturbance brought 
about by hyperventilation in such conditions as forced breathing, 
lowered Os tension, hot baths, and fever, for which conclusive 
evidence is available to show a shift in the acid-base balance 
towards the alkaline side. The condition here may be much more 
acute with a more rapid change in the acid-base balance. 

In forced breathing Collip and Backus (23) noted a marked 
fall in the alveolar COs tension and COs-combining power of the 
bkiod with a decreased urinary acidity, while Grant and Gold¬ 
man (24) found, in addition to the alveolar and blood COs changes, 
a marked increase in the pH of both the blood and urine. In 
thirteen experiments the pH of the urine rose on an average from 
5.2 to 7.4. 
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Schneider (26) has reported a decrease in the alveolar CO 2 ten¬ 
sion in the members of several expeditions to Pike’s Peak:. In the 
expedition to the Andes, Barcroft (26) reported a considerable 
increase in the blood pH of five members of the party, which re¬ 
sults he obtained by the Dale-Hvans colorimetric method, and a 
small increase with the gasometric method in another set of obser¬ 
vations. 

In his rather extensive study on hot baths with human subjects, 
Bazett (27) comments, regarding the respiratory changes: “A 
very marked hyperpnea gradually becoming more severe until it 
amounted to dyspnea, was seen in hot baths. The ventilation 
rate was increased enormously mostly by an increase in depth and 
only slightly by an increase in rate.” He found in all experiments 
that the pH of the urine changed to the alkaline side and usually 
was between 6.8 and 7.5 even when the titratable acid excreted 
per hour was not decreased. The effect of hi^ environmental 
temperatures upon the blood of dogs has been studied by Fliim 
and Scott (28). They found an increase in respiration which 
induced an uncompensated CO 2 deficit with a marked rise in the 
blood pH. 

The figures which Koehler (29) has reported for clinical fevers 
(chiefly influenza) correspond quite closely with many of those 
encountered in the last months of pregnancy; i.e., they show a 
definite increase in blood pH (dectrometric) with a decrease in 
CO 2 . 

CONCLUSION 

The overwhelmii^ mass of data now available, diowii^ a fall 
in the blood CO 2 and a rise in the blood pH during pregnancy, 
support the assumption that hyperventilation is one of the priirrary 
factors in the disturbed acid-base equilibrium. The preceding 
paper of Kydd, Oard, and Peters (1) presents no data to break 
down this hypothesis. 
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(Received for publication, January 7, 1932) 

The differences between Myets and his associates and the 
present authors, which have been raised in the preceding papers 
(1, 2) can be separated into two distinct points: (1) the effect of 
pregnancy on the pH of the blood; (2) the relation of the disturb¬ 
ance of pH to the reduction of serum bicarbonate, the existence 
of which is unquestioned. 

Muntwyler, Limbach, Bill, and Myers (3) and Gaebler and 
Bosene (4) claim that the blood of pregnant women is more alka¬ 
line than that of normal women, while Kydd, Oard, and Peters 
(1) found the pH within normal limits. Myers, in his note (2), 
cites numerous other authorities in support of his claim. Any¬ 
one familiar with the literature will recognize that this matching 
of authorities may become an endless game. It is the very con¬ 
flict of opinion and data in the literature that led Kydd, and pre¬ 
sumably Myers, to reinvestigate the subject. The most s^nificant 
characteristics of all the data in the literature are the extreme 
variability of the findings and the fact that the case for either 
high or low pH can, at best, be established only on a statistical 
basis. 

How true this is of Msrers’ own figures is evident from Fig. 1, 
which illustrates the distribution of pH in normal subjects, normal 
pregnant women, and women with pre^iancy toxemias. For 
normal subjects the authors have been forced to avail themsdves 
of the data of Earle and Cullen (6), because they have been un¬ 
able to find any series by Myers and his associates. As a substi¬ 
tute for such data the following statements are found; 

"In a series of about twenty-five saiscellaneous hospital cases, in which, 
abnormal values for the pH were not anticipated, the figures varied between 
pH 7.35 and 7.43, with an averse close to 7.39" (6). In the subsequent 
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article of Gaebler and Eosene (4) it is pointed out that ^^In the method as 
used in Professor Myers’ laboratory at present, however, 5 per cent more 
indicator is added to the saline than before, to compensate for its dilution 
by the addition of 0.1 cc. of plasma to 2 cc. of saline. The results thus 
obtained for pH are more alkaline by 0.03 than by the method as originally 

1 ? 

~ POST PARTUM ■ ■ I ■■ I 


ANTE PARTUM 


ANTE PARTUM 


7. 

SERUM 




Fig. 1. The pH of serum in normal persons, pregnant women, and preg¬ 
nancy toxemias. Abscisses represent serum pH; ordinates, number of 
observations. The lowest section gives normal values reported by Earle 
and Cullen (5); the middle sections, values secured from pregnant women 
before and after delivery by Gaebler and Eosene (4); the top sections, simi¬ 
lar data of Muntwyler, Limbach, Bill, and Myers (3) from patients with 
pregnancy toxemias. 
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described. . . . Introducmg the correction of 0.03 mentioned above, 
the [normal] limits would be 7.38 to 7.46.” 

Data from such material are hardly satisfactory for the defini¬ 
tion of normal limits. Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that the 
peak of the frequency chart (Pig. 1) of Gaebler and Rosene’s 
aiialyses in normal pregnancy lies within the limits set by Myers 
for the non-pregnant normal individual. In fact, as the authors 
themselves admit, only 18 per cent of the blood samples obtained 
during pregnancy feU above the normal limit, 7.46. What is 
more significant is the fact that the distribution of both post¬ 
partum and antepartum groups of this series is quite similar to 
that of Earle and Cullen for normal individuals and exhibits not 
the least tendency to alkalosis. The abnormal pregnancy cases 
of Muntwyler, Limbach, BiU, and Myers (3) show much scattering 
with a greater frequency of high pH figures; but the cases are too 
few in proportion to the scattering to permit any importance to 
be attached to this point. There is, therefore, no convincing 
evideace of alkalosis in Myers’ own data. The most that the most 
prejudiced critic could grant would be some tendency to greater 
scattering of values in pregnancy, with relatively more high than 
low pH values; and this only if the normal limits are to be defined 
by a restricted number of determinations on hospital patients, 
not normal subjects. 

The respiratory studies cited by Myers (2) can be dismissed 
briefly. With low blood bicarbonate the CO* tension must be 
reduced to maintain a normal pH and the respiratory volume 
must increase accordin^y. The low alveolar CO* and increased 
minute volume have, indeed, been adduced as evidence of acido¬ 
sis. Against Bokelman and JElother’s “convincing evidence that 
the pH of the urine is more alkaline during pregnancy than some 
time after delivery” (quotation from Myers, Muntwyler, and BUI 
(2)) mi^t be placed the determinations of ammonia excretion so 
often erroneously cited as evidence of acidosis. However, both 
Myers and the authors, in any case, admit an abnormality of 
metabolism that results in a deficiency of base in serum and, 
presumably, throughout the body fluids. It is not unnatural to 
infer that the pregnant organism conserves base with less than 
the usual efficiency whatever may be the reason for such an 
abnormality. 
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Although there is a definite conflict of opinion in the literature 
about the reaction of the blood in pregnancy, there is one general¬ 
ization that can be made concerning all the adequately controlled 
studies. Those who claim either acidosis or alkalosis, base their 
claims on semistatistical treatment of data. In none of them is 
high pH or low pH consistently found. In all series a large num¬ 
ber of the determinations fall within normal limits. 

Contrast with this the consistency of the bicarbonate reduction, 
illustrated in Fig. 2, again from Myers’ own observations. There 
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Fiq. 2. The relation of serum pH to CO: in pregnancy. The triangles 
represent observations on normal pregnant women by Gaebler and Boaene 
(4); the circles, similar observations in pregnancy toxemias, by Muntwyler, 
Ziimbach, Bill, and Myers (3). Solid triangles and circles indicate observa¬ 
tions made after delivery. 

can be no doubt of the reality of this disturbance nor of its direct 
rdatlon to pregnancy. It is an invariable occurrence requiring 
no statistical treatment. By the same token there is in the litera¬ 
ture no ccmflict of opinion or observation. The bicarbonate 
deficiency of pregnancy is an incontrovertible fact, as is the asso¬ 
ciated base deficiency. To associate as cause and effect such an 
inconstant variation of pH as even Myers admits and such a con¬ 
sistent deviation of bicarbonate is beyond the realm of statistics. 

Overventilation affects primarily the ratio of free carbonic acid 
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to bicaxbonate, causing the pH to rise; the bicarbonate reduction 
is to be regarded as a secondary, compensatory phenomenon. 
Gaebler and Rosene (4) found that the pH had returned to normal 
from 10 to 17 days post partum. Muntwyler, Limbach, Bill, 
and Myers (3) found the pH quite as high after delivery as before 
in their cases of abnormal pregnancy. Both agreed with Card 
and Peters (1, 7) and others that both base and bicarbonate rose 
rapidly to normal after pregnancy. Again, Pig. 1 shows, in 
Gaebler and Rosene’s figures, only a contraction of scattering 
without any change in the peak of the frequency data. Concern¬ 
ing these there is nothing further to add to the statement above: 
a questionably hi^ pH in 18 per cent of cases cannot explain an 
indubitable bicarbonate deficit in 100 per cent. A still greater 
burden lies on Muntwyler and his associates when they attempt 
to ascribe the bicarbonate deficiency during pregnancy to over- 
ventilation, by implication placing high pH in the position of cause, 
and are then forced to confess that the bicarbonate deficiency 
disappears post partum, while its alleged cause still persists. 

The authors sincerely regret that they have been forced to 
place so much emphasis on what may seem a minor point of 
difference with Myers, in view of the general agreement of their 
findings. However, they feel that it would be unfortunate to 
permit the introduction of a new misconception concerning the 
cause of bicarbonate and base deficits on which they confess their 
own investigations have thrown no light. 

CONCiLTJSIONS 

The data of Myers and his associates offer no satisfactory evi¬ 
dence that the pH of the serum in pregnancy is increased with any 
consistency nor that the well recognized reduction of bicarbonate 
results from overventilation. 
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(Received for publication, February 23, 1932) 

The authors were given the opportunity to read the further 
comments of Kydd and Peters (1) under the title of “The alleged 
alkalosis in pregnancy” before publication. As noted in the litera¬ 
ture references cited in our preceding paper (2), the great majority 
of workers who have determined the pH during pregnancy have 
observed a slight elevation and have interpreted this as supporting 
the h 3 T)erventilation h 3 rpothesis of the rise in blood pH and fall 
in blood bicarbonate. Since we have made similar observations, 
we have tentatively accepted this same hypothesis as explaining 
the facts observed. We are not irreparably committed to tto 
hypothesis, and if Kydd and Peters can surest a better one with 
facts to support it, we will be quite willing to accept it. 

We do not believe that Kydd and Peters (1) can disregard the 
high pH observations recorded in the literatirre, which we have 
cited, by the statement: “Anyone familiar with the literature will 
recogiuze that this matching of authorities may become an end¬ 
less game.” 

It is quite pointless for Kydd and Peters ((1) Figs. 1 and 2) to 
compare the pregnancy observations of Gaebler and Rosene (3) 
and Muntwyler, Idmbach, Bill, and Myers (4) with the observa¬ 
tions made on normal subjects by Earle and Cullen (5) in Nash¬ 
ville. In this series Earle and Cullen obtained pH values of 7.41 
to 7.50 with an average of 7.45 on thirteen medical students. 
These normal values are higher than those generally reported 
and Earle and Cullen appear to have been at a loss to explain 
them, or reconcile them with the much lai^er series made in 
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Philadelphia by Cullen and Eobinson (6). On twenty-seven 
noimal subjects, Cullen and Robinson found the range to be 
between pH 7.28 and 7.41, althou^ on twenty-one of these it lay 
between 7.36 and 7.40. Why did not Kydd and Peters (1) use 
these observations? 

As the result of a large number of observations made on human 
plasma by both the electrometric and colorimetric methods, we 
fed that the normal pH generally falls between 7.36 and 7.46, with 
an average of 7.4. We regard pH 7.46 as the border-line of the 
abnormal, and pH 7.48 or above as fairly definite evidence of an 
uncompensated alkalosis. We were lead to this latter view as the 
result of an acid-base balance study on more than 160 blood speci¬ 
mens taken largdy from peptic ulcer cases receiving alkali therapy 
(7). In contrast to the normal as defibaed above, Gaebler and 
Rosene (3) found the range of 66 antepartum findings in normal 
pregnancy to be from pH 7.36 to 7.61, with an average of 7.44, 
while Muntwyler, Limbach, Bill, and Myers (4) in their twenty- 
six cases of mild toxemias of pregnancy found their antepartum 
findings to range from 7.39 to 7.63 with an average of 7.47. A 
high pH is not invariably found during pregnancy, for the appar¬ 
ent reason that the acid-base disturbance is compensated in many 
cases, but the evidence is quite conclusive that the pH is above the 
normal limits in a considerable number of the cases. 
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A series of carejMly controlled fasts of from 5 to 7 days duration 
upon the authors as subjects provided opportunity for (1) a 
study of phosphate excretion during fasting and (2) a study of the 
influence of exercise upon the excretion of phosphates in the starv¬ 
ing state. 

Several previous observations have been made on phosphate 
excretion in fasting. Benedict (1915) summarized the earlier 
work and presented the findings in the 31 day fast of his subject L. 
Our observations were made primarily in order to study the effect 
of exercise, and therefore the first section of this paper dealing 
with the ample effect of starvation is reported as a confirmation, 
upon a number of subjects, of the earlier studies. 

The influence of exercise upon phosphate excretion in the starv- 
ii^ man is of interest because several observers, Embden and 
Grafe (1921), Hartmann (1924), Havard and Reay (1926), among 
others, have noted a rise in urinary phosphate excretion during 
and after exercise in the normal man. The reported observations 
have been made on subjects with such stores of carbohydrate, as 
to make it conceivable that the excess metabolism was exclusively 
at the expense of that foodstuff. It seemed to us to be of impor¬ 
tance to know whether in the starving subject in whom the metab¬ 
olism of exercise is at the expense of body fat the rituation xni^t 
be different. If the intermediary metabolism of muscle with 
respect to the rdle of phosphorus differs in fat-buming and in 
carbohydrate-burning muscles it mi^t be expected that the 
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starving man would not present an increased phosphate excretion 
in exercise. 

At the time these experiments were performed the labile phos¬ 
phorus in muscle was thought to be a hexosephosphate lactaddo- 
gen (Embden, 1927). Since the work of Eggleton and Eggleton 
(1928) and Mske and Subbarow (1929), it is known that the 
larger share of the labile phosphorus is in the form of creatine 
phosphate. More recently Lundsgaard (1930) has brought for¬ 
ward evidence tending to show that creatine phosphate break¬ 
down may yield the energy for contraction. There is a none the 
less important rdle to be played by a hexosephosphate in. the 
anaerobic recovery process. In any case it is of importance to 
know whether the phosphate excretion in exercise is altered in 
the same direction and to the same extent in the starving as in the 
normal man. 

Methods 

The general management of the starving subjects and the 
exercise carried out is described by Mulder, Phillips, and Visscher 
(1932). The method of collection of urine and general methods 
of analysis are likewise given there. The phosphate estimations 
were made by the method of Fiske and Subbarow (1925). The 
fecal phosphorus excretion was not studied because there was no 
defecation during the fasts after the 1st day. 

ResuUs 

Influence of Starvcction Itself 

In the four fasts of from 6 to 7 days duration included in this 
study, the phosphate excretion in general tended to increase with 
the progress of the fast. This will be observed in Tables I to IV 
in which the experimental observations are presented. Benedict 
(1915) observed the same phenomenon in the 1st week of L.’s fast, 
and it has been observed by some others, although it apparently 
does not occur when the exogenous protein catabolism was very 
high preceding the fast, as presumably was the case in S. A. B.’s 
fast of 7 days. In this connection it is worthy of notice that in 
Table I in the observations upon A. G. M. the phosphate excretion 
rise was less than in the other cases, and that the urinary nitrogen 
in this instance was high during the 1st days of starvation, indi- 
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eating a large protein breakdown probably due to a hi^ protdn 
intake just preceding the fast. 

Several observers have paid attention to the source of the 
excreted phosphorus in starvation. In Benedict’s (1916) summary 
it is pointed out that m calculating from the known phosphorus 
content of tissues and the observed nitrogen excretion there is 
invariably an excretion of phosphorus greater than would have 
come from the tissues burned. The reason for this excesave 
phosphate excretion can only be conjectured, but reasons will be 
brought forward to support the view that the excessive excretion 
is causally related to the ketosis and associated acidosis. 

Benedict assumed for purposes of calculation that the ratio of 
nitrogen to phosphorus in the tissues burned for energy in the 
starving subject is 1:0.066. This figure approximates others in 
the literature. If it be taken as the basis for calculation in the 
experiments on fasting subjects reported here it is found that, for 
example, in I. E. P. in March, 1928, 26 per cent of the phosphate 
excreted is in excess of that which could have been derived from 
the burned tissue. On 1 day the excess was as great as 76 per 
cent of the amotmt derived from the tissue destruction. It is 
interesting to note that in all of our observations except upon 
A. G. M. the excess phosphorus excretion parallels the ketone 
excretion. In A. G. M. the height of ketosis reached was very 
low until the 5th day fmd is therefore not quite comparable with 
the other three experiments. 

It appears to be plausible that the increased pho^hate excre¬ 
tion with increasing ketonuria may be due to increasing acidosis. 
Eitz, Alsberg, and Henderson (1907) found that in mineral acid 
acidosis the excretion rate of phosphate was markedly devated, 
bespeaking a disturbance of equilibrium by the displacement of 
the phosphate from its combination with calcium in the bone. 
Davies, Haldane, and Kennaway (1920) and Haldane, Bill, and 
Luck (1923) have noted that in experimental acidosis the rate 
of excretion of phosphate increases. Havard and Eeay (1926) 
showed that the increase in urinary phosphate is closely paralleled 
by the phosphate rise in the blood. They consider it probable 
tl^t the increased urinary excretion is due initially to the height¬ 
ened blood level Such a hypothesis is very attractive but it can¬ 
not be looked upon as a generalization covering other types of 
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TABLE I 

Excretion Studies on Subject A. G,M, 


March) 1928; body weight 72 kiloS; height 178 cm. Last meal 13 hours 
before first period. 


Time 

State 

Urine 

vol¬ 

ume 

Urine 

phos¬ 

phate 

Total 

urine 

N 

Pfrom 
metabo¬ 
lized 
protein 
calou- 
iated 
from N 

Excess 

P 

actually 

excreted 

Urine 

ketone 

body 

excre¬ 

tion 

9 a,m.-10.30 p.m. 

10.30 p.m.- 7 a.m. 

A. 

R. 

ce. 

690 

780 

1 

gm. per 
hr, 

0.561 

0.434 

gm. per 
period 

gm, per 
period 

gm. per 
period 

Total, 22 hrs. 

0.784 

11.26 

0.771 



7 a.m.- 3 p.m. 

A. 

255 


RBHI 




3 p.m.-ll 


570 


0.481 




n " - 7 a.m. 

R. 

700 






Total, 24 hrs. 


12.47 

Rj^ 


1.325 

7 a.m.- 3 p.m. 

A. 

350 






3 “ 

ti 

KiUM 






11 - 7 a,m. 

R. 

505 






Total, 24 hrs. 


12.11 

0.799 


1.958 

7 a.m.- 3 p.m. 

A. 

250 






3 p.m.- 7 

E. 

670 

RR] 





7 -11 « 

A. 

473 

R^^ 





11 « - 7 a.m. 

R. 

446 

Rg 

Bp 



- 

Total, 24 hrs... 

0.819 

12.85 

0.848 

HIM 

BAii 

3.625 

7 a.m.- 2.20 p.m. 

A. 



mfmm 




2.20 p.m.- 6.20 “ 

E. 


R^ 





6.20 “ -10.20 “ 

A. 

205 

RuIt 

0.55^ 




10.20 " - 6.20 a.m. 

R. 

[636 

0.051 





Total, 23 hrs. and 20 min. 


11.88 


m 

; 9.913 

6.20 a.m.-12.20 p.m. 

A. 

316 


0.49S 




12.20 p.m.- 4.20 " 

£C 

199 


0.475 




Total, 10 hrs. 

mim 

^ 4.88 

m 


) 6.970 


A. indicates activity; R., rest; E., exercise. 
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TABLE n 


Excretion Studies on Subject J. E, P. 

March) 1928, body weight 63 kilos, height 171 cm. Last meal immedi* 
ately before first period. 


Time 

State 

Urine 

vol¬ 

ume 

Urine 

phos¬ 

phate 

Total 

urine 

N 

P from 
metabo¬ 
lized 
protein 
calculated 
from N 

Excess 

P 

actually 

excreted 

Urine 

ketone 

body 

excre* 

tion 




cm. P 

gm. per 

gm. per 

gm. per 

gm. per 




per hr. 

hr. 

period 

period 

period 

11 p.m.- 7 a.m. 

8. 

180 


0.229 




7 a.m.- 3 p.m. 

A. 

355 


0.384 




3 p.m.-ll " 

« 

510 

0.026 





11 “ - 7 a.m. 

S. 

165 






Total, 24 hrs... 

0.591 

8.60 

0.568 



7 a.m.- 3 p.m. 

A. 

365 

ISi 

0.591 


mn 


3p.m.-ll " 

u 

840 

tfiH 

0.698 




11 " - 7 a.m. 

S. 

687 

IB 

0.470 




Total, 24 hrs. 

1.114 


0.931 

+0.183 

15.346 

7 a.m.-ll a.m. 

R. 

340 

0.065 





11 “ - 3 p.m. 

E. 

420 

0.042 





3 p.m.- 8 

u 

313 

0.037 





8 “ - 2 a.m. 

8. 

445 

0.047 





2 a.m.- 7 

€t 

247 

0,054 

Mg 




Total, 24 hrs . 

1.154 

12.92 



14.760 

7 a.m.- 3 p.m. 

R. 

665 






3 p.m.- 6 “ 

« 

Lost 






6 “ -11 " 

a 

455 


0.452 




11 " - 7 a.m. 

s. 

510 






Total, 21 hrs . 

1.246 





7 a.m.- 3 p.m. 

A. 

505 

0.055 





3 p.m.-ll “ 



0.036 





11 « - 7 a.m. 

S. 

268 

0.030 





Total, 24 hrs.... 



0.964 

8.71 

0.662 

+0.302 

10.392 

for fast... 



5.069 

53.50 





A. indicates activity; S., sleep; R., rest; E., exercise. 
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TABLE ni 

Excretion Studies on Subject M, B, V, 


December, 1928, body weight 81 kilos, height 184 cm. Last meal 28 hours 
before first period. 


Time 

state 

Urine 

vol¬ 

ume 

Urine 

phos¬ 

phate 

Total 

urine 

N 

Pfrom 
metabo¬ 
lized 
protein 
calcu¬ 
lated 
from N 

Excess 

P 

actually 

excreted 

1 Urine 
ketone 
body 
excre¬ 
tion 





ce. 

gm,P 
per hr. 

gm. per 
hr. 

gm. per 
period 

gm. per 
period 

gm, per 
period 

11 

p.m.- 7 

a.m. 

R. 

125 

0.027 

0.266 




7 

a.m.- 3 

p.m. 

A. 

420 

0.044 

0.501 




3 

p.m.-ll 


it 

515 

0.016 

0.490 




11 

- 7 

a.m. 

R. 

310 

0.025 

0.437 




Total. 24 hra. 


11.42 

0.754 

+0.074 

2.14 






7 

a.m.- 3.30 p.m. 

A. 

650 

0.070 

0.715 




3*30 p»m.~ll 


it 

650 

0.045 

0.545 




11 

« _ 7 

a.m. 

R. 

610 

0.058 

0.639 




Total- 24 hrs.. 

1.397 

14.48 



13.36 






7 

a.m.- 1 

p.m. 

A. 

790 

0.077 

0.636 




1 

p.m.- 3 

« 

a 

100 

0.056 

0.434 




3 

“ - 6 

it 

b 

132 

0.053 

0.418 




5 

" - 7 

t< 

E. 

250 

0.061 

0.637 




7 

“ - 9 

u 

A. 

370 

0.061 

0.629 




9 

“ -11.10 

c< 

R. 

320 

0.059 

0.548 




ILIO 

“ - 7 

a.m. 

it 

470 

0.062 

0.425 




Total'. 24 hrs__ 

1.438 

13.36 

0.816 


12.38 






7 

a.m.- 1 

p.m. 

A. 

315 

0.041 

0.420 




1 

p.m.- 3 

s< 

a 

160 

0.053 

; 0.447 




3 

“ - 6 

tc 

it 

70 

0.048 

i 0.362 




5 

« - 7 

u 

te 

70 

0.0^ 

1 0.404 




7 

“ - 9 

et 

it 

270 

0,041 

0.606 




9 

« -11 

it 

it 

200 

0.041 

0.458 




11 

« - 7 

a.m. 

R. 

550 

0.045 

i 0,409 




Total 24 hrs. 

mmm 

mm 



12.48 
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TABLE TUr-Concluded 


Time 

State 

Urine 

vol¬ 

ume 

Urine 

phos¬ 

phate 

Total 

urine 

N 

Ffrom 
metabo¬ 
lized 
protein 
calcu¬ 
lated 
from N 

Excess 

P 

actually 

excreted 

Urine 

ketone 

body 

excre- 

tion 

7 a.m.- 1 p.m. 

1 p.m.- 3.15 “ 

3.15 « - 4,45 « 

4.45 - 7 “ 

A. 

«« 

E.* 

A. 


1 

1 

gm, per 
perioi 

gm. per 
period 

gm. per 
period 

Total, 12 hrs. 

Calculated for 24 hrs. 

0.460 

0.920 

4.14 

8.28 

0.273 

0546. 

+0.187 

+0.374 

5.34 

10.68 

7 p.m.~ 9 p.m. 

9 « -11 

A.t 

A. 

100 

75 

0.055 

0.049 

0.452 

0.413 





A. indicates activity; R., rest; E., exercise; a, activity from 1.00 to 2.30 
p.m., rest from 2.30 to 3.00 p.m.; 6, rest from 3.00 to 3.45 p.m., exercise 
from 3.45 to 6.45 p.m. 

* The exercise was from 3.00 till 4.30 p.m, 
t At 7.00 p.m. 6 gm. of glucose were eaten. 

increase in elimination of phosphate, since the same authors have 
shown that in exercise in the normal subject, during which there 
is a very marked increase in phosphate output, there is only a 
small transitory rise in the blood phosphate, and the major part 
of the increased excretion occurs at a time when the blood level 
has fallen well below normal. It may be, of course, that the 
concentration of some fraction of the blood phosphates is deter¬ 
minative for the kidney excretion rate, and that this fraction is 
actually increased while the total quantity is decreased. Ultra- 
filtration studies have shown that about one-third of the blood 
phosphate is unable to pass through the pores of the collodion 
membrane and is, therefore, presumably not in simple ionic form. 
If phosphate is filtered through the glomeruli and reabsorbed in 
its passage through the tubules, as Schmitt and White (1928) have 
demonstrated to occur in the Neduru^ kidney, the ionic activity 
would be one of the important factors determining excretion rate. 
A change in the concentration of complex phosphates in the blood 
would, of course, alter the iomc activity of phosphate much less 








TABLE IV 

Excretion Studies on Subject Z. E, P, 

April, 1929, body weight 63 kilos, height 171 cm. Last meal i hour 
after beginning of first period. 





Pfrom 


Urine 

Total 

metabo¬ 

lized 

Excess 

phos¬ 

phate 

luine 

N 

protein 
calcu¬ 
lated 
from N 

Jtr 

actually 

excreted 


ee. 

gm. P \ 
per hr. 

gm,per 

hr. 

975 

0.042 

0.668 

765 

0.025 

0.420 

98 

0.027 

0.192 


Total, 25 hrs. 0.777 9.66 




Total, 24 hrs. 0.864 9.90 0.653 +0.211 2.39 



Total, 15 hrs. 

Estimated for 24 hrs. 


A. indicates activity; R,, rest; E., exercise; R.-A., rest first half of 
period, activity second half. 
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than would an equimolar change in the concentration of either 
the mono- or dibasic alkaline phosphates. It has not been possible 
to do so in these studies, but it would appear that an examination 
of the ionic activity of the phosphate in the blood in relation to 
the excretion rate of inorganic phosphate might yield valuable 
information, 

It is well known that there is, m general, an increase in phos¬ 
phate excretion in diabetes, as noted by Forbes and Keith (1914) 
in their compilation of the literature upon phosphorus metabolism. 
This increase is probably not a metabolic defect associated with 
the impaired carbohydrate burning, but is more apt to be a result 
of the disturbance in the buffer system in the body by the accumu¬ 
lation of the acid metabolites characteristic of the disorder. Dia¬ 
betic acidosis would, according to this conception, be strictly 
analogous to starvation acidosis with reject to the increased 
phosphate excretion, the rise being occasioned simply by the 
general disturbance in the buffer S 3 ^tem, and not because of any 
specific metabolic effect. 

Inflwnce of Exercise 

Seven experiments have been conducted with three adult ma le 
subjects during the four periods of fasting to determine the effect 
of exercise upon the rate of inorganic phosphate excretion. The 
results are given in Tables I to IV. In periods of from IJ to 
8 hours strenuous exercise the hourly excretion of phosphate in 
the urine is not increased above that in the rest periods imme¬ 
diately before or after the exercise. In four experiments there is, 
in fact, a more or less definite decrease in phosphate excretion 
with the exercise. These decreases are not consistent or large, 
and may be looked upon, for the present at least, as being of no 
significance. Comparing exercise periods of 1 day with corre¬ 
sponding periods in the following rest day, as in A. G. M., Table I, 
one observes no tendency to a higher level of excretion on the 
exercise days than on the rest days. In contrast to these findingB 
are to be noted the consistent and rather large increases observed 
by Kmbden and Grafe (1921), Hartmann (1924), and Havard 
and Beay (1926) in their subjects who were not starvii^. 

In two of the seven experimmts the excretion during the exe]> 
cise period was separated into that durii^ the first 30 minutes 
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and that of the remainder of the exercise period. In these experi¬ 
ments it •was found (see Table IV) that there is an initial increase 
in phosphate excretion in the early part of the exercise period 
followed by a fall to a level so low as to keep the average excretion 
rate during the whole period at a level no higher than that during 
rest. In the same subject (see Table II) in two 4 hour exercise 
periods the general average excretion rate was not elevated above 
that at rest. The observed early increase would seem to indicate 
that the character of the metabolism of phosphate in exercise is 
at least qualitatively the same in the starving as in the normal 
human. The magnitude and duration of the increase in phosphate 
excretion in exercise appears to be less in the starving than in the 
normal naan. It appears unjustifiable, however, to deduce from 
the fact that over the whole of an exercise period in starvation 
there is no increase above the resting level of phosphate excretion, 
such as is found in the normal organism, that the metabolism of 
phosphorus-containing compounds is essentially different in the 
two cases. The starving organism is more econonoical in conserv¬ 
ing its noineral stores than is the normal, as is illustrated by the 
weU known fact that the urine in starvation becomes very poor 
in sodium chloride. The complicated mechanisms by which the 
kidney regulates the level of body constituents may be involved 
in the conservation of inorganic phosphate. Too little is known 
about the conditions governing excretion rate to justify any specu¬ 
lation as to the mechanism of the effect we have observed. 

SUMMAEY AND CONCLUSION 

1. The urinary phosphate excretion during each of the four 
fasts reported exceeded that which is calculated to have been 
possible to derive from the protein metabolized. It is suggested 
that the acidosis caused the increased phosphate excretion. 

2. In the seven exercise experiments performed the hourly 
excretion rate of urinary phosphate for the whole period of exercise 
was not increased above the general resting levels. This is in 
contrast to reported findings in unstarved subjects in whom the 
rate is markedly ines^ased. 

3. In the first 36* minutes of a period of exercise during starva¬ 
tion there was, in the two experiments in which the urinary ex¬ 
cretion during exercise was subdivided into shorter intervals, a 
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definite increase in urinary phosphate excretion above the resting 
level. 

4. No explanation is evident for the failure of the starving 
subject to maintain an increased rate of phosphate excretion in 
exercise. 
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STUDIES ON CRYSTALLINE INSULIN* 

XYn. raE BYDROLYSIS PRODUCTS OF INSULIN 

Bt H. JENSEN AND OSKAR WINTERSTEINER 

(From the Department of Pharmacology, the Johns HopMns University, 
Baltimore, and the Department of Biological Chemistry, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York) 

(Received for publication, July 25, 1932) 

In a recent communication (1), in which we described the isola¬ 
tion of glutamic acid from crystalline insulin, reference has been 
made to aU the previous work on the hydrolysis products of in¬ 
sulin, and the reasons have been pointed out which induced us to 
take up the problem anew. Aside from glutamic acid, we were 
not able to add any new constituents to the list of amino acids 
reported in previous publications; nevertheless, we feel that a 
brief presentation of our observations in the more recent phase of 
this work will be of interest, since they supplement our findinga 
concerning the composition of the insiilin molecule, especially in 
relation to its quantitative composition. We also believe that 
the problem is of sufficient importance to justify the inclusion of 
results which are of essentially negative character. 

4 gm. of crystalline insulin were hydrolyzed by boiling with 40 
cc. of 25 per cent sulfuric acid for ^ hours. The solution was 
neutralized with barium hydroxide. The filtrate, after thorough 
washing of the barium sulfate, was concentrated in vacuo at 
sli^tly alkaline reaction in order to remove ammonia. Cystine 
and t 3 !TOsine separated during this concentration. These amino 
acids were extracted vdth butyl alcohol in vacm according to 
Dakin’s procedure (2), and were identified by analysis. The fil¬ 
trate from the cystine and tyrosine was then extracted with butyl 
alcohol for 30 hours in a small all-glass Dakin extractor of about 
20 cc. capacity, which had also been used for the separation of 

. *An investigation carried out under grants from the Carnegie Cor- 
pcsration of New York and the Chmical Foundation. 
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cystrae and tyrosine. More cystine was thrown out of the aque¬ 
ous solution durii^ the extraction. The basic amino acids con¬ 
tained in the aqueous phase were precipitated with phospho- 
tungstic acid in order to effect a separation from the dicarboxylic 
acids, and the latter were converted into their barium salts in 
the customary manner. Only glutamic acid could be identified 
in this fraction, as described in a previous paper (1). Attempts 
to isolate aspartic acid as the lead or copper salt failed. Although 
precipitates were obtained by the appropriate procedures, these 
were shown to contain mainly cystine as the organic component. 
The filtrate from the insoluble barium salts, in which we hoped 
to encounter ^ycine, was freed of barium with sulfuric acid and 
brought to dryness. No evidence, however, for the presence of 
glycine in this fraction could be obtained. The semicrystalline 
material secured from the residue by fractional precipitation 
with alcohol showed a melting point far above that recorded for 
^ycine. Elementary analysis of this material gave figures which 
agreed well with those calculated for leucine. Treatment with 
potassium cyanate yielded a ureido compound melting at 204°, 
which is in fair agreement with the melting point found by us for 
the ureido compound from authentic leucine (208°). The melting 
point of the ureido compound of glycine is reported as 171-173°. 
Apparently the leucine, which is present in insulin in compara¬ 
tively large amounts, had not been completely extracted by the 
butyl alcohol in the Daldn procedure. 

The separation of the hexone bases in the phosphotungstate 
precipitate was effected by the method of "Vickery and Leaven¬ 
worth (3) as recently modified by Calvery (4). Arginine and 
histidine were isolated in the form of the corresponding flavianates, 
and lysine was identified as the picrate. The histidine fraction 
was found to be contaminated with cystine, and was freed from 
it by precipitating the latter as the copper salt, according to the 
method of "Vickery and Leavenworth (5), who also frequently 
encountered cystine in the histidine fraction. 

The nwnocmino add fraction, after evaporation of the butyl 
alcohol, was taken up in 15 cc. of water and the solution allowed 
to stand in the refrigerator for several days. A precipitate formed, 
which consisted mainly of tjnrosine. The filtrate was taken to 
dryness and the residue extracted with absolute alcohoL The 
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material soluble in alcohol was further purified by evaporation 
and reextraction with alcohol. The alcohol-soluble part was 
again extracted with water and the whole procedure repeated 
several times, the material remaining insoluble in water and in 
alcohol being discarded. The final product, which should con¬ 
tain proline, was easily soluble in absolute alcohol and in water. 
A considerable percentage of the total nitrogen of this fraction 
was found to be present as non-amino nitrogen. However, several 
attempts to secure crystalline derivatives of proline from this 
fraction met with failure. Since we agree with other investigators 
that the presence of non-amino nitrogen in the monoamino acid 
fraction of a protein hydrolysate is not sufficient proof for the 
presence of proline or oxyproline, the question whether these 
amino acids occur in ingidin must be left open for the present. 
In a previous communication (1) we su^ested the possibility 
that a part of the ^utamic acid is converted into p 3 nTolidonecar- 
boxylic acid during the operations following the hydrolysis. This 
acid possesses solubility properties similar to those of proline and 
should therefore be found in the proline fraction. It may be 
mentioned that this fraction gave the color reactions described 
by Dakin (2) as characteristic of /3-hydroxyglutamic acid, but 
according to Harington and Randall (6) it is very doubtful whether 
these tests can be considered as specific for that compound. 

In the alcohol-insoluble part of the monoamino acid fraction 
all the nitrogen was found to be present as amino nitrogen. This 
fraction was extracted with absolute methyl alcohol in the hope 
of encountering valine in the extract. We fouixd, however, that 
leucine is also soluble in methyl alcohol to a certain extent. The 
portion soluble in methyl alcohol was therefore subjected to the 
fractionation described by Brazier (7), based upon the different 
solubilities of the copper salts. The copper salts insoluhle in 
water contained leucine only. The solution of tire water-soluble 
copper salts was evaporated to dryness and the residue stirred 
up with anhydrous acetone to remove tire last traces of moisture. 
The dry copper salts were extracted three times with absolute 
methyl alcohol. The copper was removed from the soluble frac¬ 
tion with hydrogen sulfide, and the filtrate from the copper sulfide 
taken to dryness. A semicrystidline product was obtained from 
the solution of this residue in dilute ethyl alcohol, but analysis 
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indicated that it consisted of a mucture. The presence of valine 
or osyvaline in insulin must therefore still be considered as doubt¬ 
ful. It might be pointed out that the copper salt of isoleucine is 
also soluble in methyl alcohol and that the analytical data did 
not exclude the possible presence of this amino add. 

The remaining portion of the monoamino acid fraction, insoluble 
in absolute methyl and ethyl alcohols, weighed about 1.3 gm. and 
was found to consist mainly of leucine, contaminated with some 
t 3 UX)sine. Colorimetric determination of the tyrosine content, 
according to the method of Folin and Looney (8), indicated that 
between 80 and 100 mg. were present. The method of Haber- 
mann and Ehrenfeld (9) for the separation of tyrosine and leucine 
was tried on this fraction but did not afford a quantitative removal 
of the tjrrosine. Furthermore, an attempt was made to fractionate 
the material by precipitation of the aqueous solution with ethyl 
alcohol. Various fractions were obtained which, however, did 
not differ greatly in their analytical composition. The carbon 
and nitrogen content agreed fairly well with the figures calculated 
for leucine, although the hydrogen content was generally lower 
(8 to 9, instead of 10.0 per cent). Treatment of these various 
fractions with potassium cyanate 3 delded the ureido compound of 
leucine only, for which we found a melting point of 208® (205®, 
according to lippich (10)). This fact, as well as the analytical 
results, seems to preclude the presence of appreciable quantities 
of glycine, alanine, serine, glutamic add, and phenylalanine. 
Analsrtically pure leucine could be obtained from this fraction by 
fractional crystallization and by precipitation as the copper salt. 
On the basis of this evidence we are inclined to assume that the 
remaining 1.2 gm. of this fraction (after subtraction of the tyro¬ 
sine content) were composed prindpally of leucine. When the 
small amount of leucine found in the aqueous phase after extrac¬ 
tion with butyl alcohol (glycine fraction) and the small quantities 
probably extracted with methyl alcohol are taken into account, 
a figure of about 30 per cent of leucine in insulin would represent 
a conservative estimate. 

niSCUBSIOK AND SUMUABY 

The work reported in the experimental part on the hydrolysis 
of 4 gm. of crystalline insulin substantiates previous findings in 
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regard to the presence of cystine, tyrosine, arginine, histidine, and 
leucine. The presence of lysine has been established by the 
analysis of the picrate. We have already reported the isolation 
of glutamic acid as a new constituent. We are still in doubt 
as to the presence of proline and valine. Leucine accoxmts for 
a comparatively large part of the molecule. No evidence of 
the occurrence of aspartic acid, hydroxyglutamic acid, glycine, 
or of any constituent foreign to the protein molecule has 
been obtained. In view of the great difficulties necessarily 
involved in the separation of such small quantities of amino 


TABLE I 

Distribution of Amino Acids in CrystaUine Instdin 


Amino acid 

Amount 

1 present 

Method oi determination 

Tyrosine. 

percent 

12 

12 

21 

30 

3 

8 

2 

Colorimetrically, Folin-Looney 

** “ or cal¬ 

culated from total S content; Sulli¬ 
van’s method gives 8 per cent 
Calculated from amide nitrogen of Van 
Slyke N distribution 

Isolated as such 

Calculated from Van Slyke N distribu¬ 
tion 

tt 

t< (C 

Cystine. 

Glutamic acid. 

Leucine... 

Arginine. 

Histidine... 

Lysine. 


Total. 

88 




acids, we do not wish to contend, of course, that our analysis 
gives sufficient proof that other amino acids or constituents of 
unknown nature do not exist in the inailin molecule, but we 
hold it improbable that such constituents occur there in very 
lai^ amounts. In order to support this statement we give 
in Table I a tentative calculation of the distribution of amino 
acids, admitting the disputability of our assumption that all of 
the amide nitrogen is derived from ^tamic acid, and the uncer¬ 
tainty attached to the %uTes for the hexone bases, which were 
determined by the method of Van Slyke, The percental figures 
are not corrected for the amount of water taken up during the 
hydroiyris. 
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Hydrolysis Products of Insulin 

Analytical Bata 


Tyrosine 

CaHiiObN. Calculated. C 59.60, H 6 . 12 , N 7.74 
Found. 69.20, “ 5.91, “ 7.54 

Cystine 

CflHiaOiNBSa. Calculated. S 26.67, N 11.65 
Found. 26.31, 11.39 

Arginine Flavianate —^Decomposed at 270®; dried at 106®. 
C6 Hi402 N4 *CioH608 N2S. Calculated, S 6.56 

Found. 6 . 68 , 6.32, 6.37 

Histidine Diflavianate^ —^Decomposed with blackening and effervescence 
at 248°; dried at 105®. 

C 6 Hg 02 N«- 2 CioH« 08 N 2 S. Calculated. S 8.19, N 12.52 

Found. “ 8.80, “ 12.30, 12.11 

Lysine Pierage—Decomposed with slight explosion above 260®; dried 
at 105®. 

CeHi 402 N 2 -C 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 80 H. Calculated. C 38.38, H 4.57, N 18.66 

Found. “ 38.62, '' 4.63, “ 17.67 

38.21, 4.62 

Leucine (Purest FractioUj in,p, ; 888 ®) 

CeHiaOAN. Calculated. C 64.87, H 10.00, N 10.69 
Found. “ 55.20, “ 10.15, “ 10.60 
Ureido Compound of Leueme, w.p. $08^ 

C 7 HX 4 O 3 N 2 . Calculated. C 48.24, H 8 . 10 , N 16.09 
Found. « 48.27, ‘‘ 7.77, 15.71 

Leucine Fraction (Impure, Contains Tyrosine) 

Found. C 53.88, H 8 . 01 , N 10.41, amino N 10 . 12 , ash 0.72 
Mixture of Leucine and Tyrosine, Extracted mth Absolute Methyl Alcohol 
and Ethyl Alcohol 

Found. C 54.53, H 8.44, N 10.55, amino N 10.08, ash 1.03 
Leucine Fraction, Crystalline, m.p. $85"^, First Precipitate with Alcohol 
Found. C 64.10, H 9.44, N 10.43, ash 1.80 
Leucine Fraction, Crystalline, m.p, ;880°, Second Precipitate with Alcohol 
Found. C 54.28, 54,36; H 9.10, 9.10; N 10.49; ash 1.0, 0.35 
Leucine Fraction, Filtrate from Crystalline Fraction Obtained with Alcohol 
Found. C 64.69, 64.60; H 7.88, 7.70; N 10.29; ash 0.54, 0.87 
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IRON AND THORIUM PRECIPITATION OF BIOLOGICAL 
FLUIDS FOR SUGAR AND OTHER ANALYSES 

Bt ALEXANDER STEINER, FRANK URBAN, and EDWARD S. WEST 

{From the Laboratory of Biological Chemistry, Washington University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis) 

(Received for publication, July 18, 1932) 

West, Scharles, and Peterson (1) have used HgSOrBaCOa 
precipitation in the preparation of blood filtrates for true sugax 
determination by the Shaffer-Hartmann method. In this pro¬ 
cedure the precipitating agents are removed along with non¬ 
sugar materials and the filtrates are relatively free from added 
electrolytes. Due to the time required for the preparation of 
filtrates as well as the cost of mercuric sulfate, the method is not 
well suited to routine use. For a number of years one of the 
writers (W.) has been attempting to find a metallic sulfate other 
than mercury which could be used with BaCO* in a similar way, 
but would be free of these objections. During this search it was 
found that ferric sulfate serves admirably for the preparation of 
filtrates of blood, plasma, spinal fluid, and milk. These filtrates, 
while containing much more nitrogen than those prepared with 
mercury, give the same sugar values by the Shaffer-Hartmann 
method. Iron cannot, however, be satisfactorily substituted for 
mercury in the treatment of urine and hydrolyzed tissues. 

It has been found by another of the writers (U.) that thorium 
sulfate may be used similarly with BaCOs for the preparation of 
filtrates. 

Michaelis (2) used coUoidal ferric hydroxide and heat for depro- 
teinization as did Shaffer (3), and Somogyi (4) has prepmed blood 
filtrates by treatment with ferric sulfate followed by neutralization 
with sodium hydroxide. Somogyi’s method does not completely 
remove the iron and for accurate sugar values the fiOltrates must b« 
further treated with sodium carbonate, nee^tating a second 
filtration. By his method it is also necessary to adjust the concen¬ 
tration of the sodium hyrdroxide solution so that the pH of the 
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Precipitation of Biological Fluids 


mixture is optimum for precipitation. By using solid barium 
carbonate to neutralize the ferric sulfate, as proposed in this paper, 
the pH is automatically adjusted, both iron^ and sulfate are 
removed, and the filtrates give true sugar values, by the Shaffer- 
Hartmann method, without further treatment. The precipita¬ 
tions filter rapidly and the method is well suited to routine deter¬ 
mination of true blood sugar (by the Shaffer-Hartmann reagent) 
from the standpoint of simplicity, accuracy, and cost. The 
method yields filtrates which are practically free from added salts. 

An especial advantage of the method is that it may be applied in 
unchanged form to biological fiuids containing variable and smaller 
quantities of protein than blood, such as plasma, spinal fiuid, and 
milk. All that is necessary in the FesCSOOs-BaCOs technique is 
to use an excess of ¥02(804)3 which is removed in the precipitation. 

EXPEBIMENTAL 

Both the macro and micro iron procedures for blood will be 
described, as well as the thorium method. The latter requires a 
little more time and is somewhat expensive, yet may be of value for 
certain purposes. 

Reagents 

Ferric Sulfate —^This is approximately 17 per cent ¥02(804)3 by 
volume. Our reagent was prepared from MaDinckrodt's c.p. 
ferric sulfate -I- aqua (20 to 22 per cent H2O according to the manu¬ 
facturers) by dissolving 21 gm. in H2O and diluting to 100 cc. 
Anhydrous ferric sulfate does not dissolve well. 

Barium Carbonate —^Mallinckrodt’s technical precipitated barium 
carbonate. For the thorium precipitation a c.p. grade should be 
used, due to the presence of sulfide in the technical grade which 
thorium does not remove. 

Thorium Su^ate —c.p., obtained from Eimer and Amend. 

Sugar Reagent —Sugars were determined by a Shaffer-Hartmann 
reagent of the following composition in gm. per liter: anhydrous 
Na^COs, 25 . 0 ; NaHCOs, 20.0; RocheUe salt, 25 . 0 ; CuS04-5H20, 
7 . 5 ; KI, 1.0; KIOs, 20.0 cc. of 1 n solution ( 35.66 gm. of KIOs per 
liter). 

1 Iron deteiminations on e^ht suocessive filtrates by the sulfocyanate 
method showed less than 0.13 mg. per 100 cc. of filtrate. This represents 
less than 0.0065 mg. of iron in the 6 cc. used for sugar anslysis. 
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Iron 

Macro Method 

5 cc. of blood are laked in 50 cc. of H 2 O in a 125 cc. flask. 5 cc. 
of ferric sulfate solution are added with mixing. About 7 gm. of 
BaCOs are then added and the mixture whirled around for a few 
seconds until most of the CO 2 has escaped. The flask is stoppered, 
shaken vigorously, and pressure released. This is repeated until 
no pressure is developed. At this stage the liquid should not 
redden blue litmus. If it does, add a pinch of BaCOs and shake 
again. Filter arid determine sugar in the usual way. The neu¬ 
tralization and filtration proceed rapidly. A trace of barium 
remains in the filtrates which, however, in no way interferes with 
the sugar determination by the Shaffer-Hartmann method. For 
other sugar reagents it may be desirable to remove this with a 
drop of saturated Na 2 S 04 solution or of H 2 SO 4 , This point has 
not been investigated. In calculating results it must be remem¬ 
bered that the dilution is 1:12. 

Micro Method 

0.2 cc. of blood are laked in 7.6 cc. of H 2 O in a 15 cc. centrifuge 
tube. 0.2 cc. of ferric sulfate solution are added and mixed with a 
thin rod. Approximately 0.3 to 0.5 gm. of BaCOs are then stirred 
in, and the tube closed with the thumb and given a few vigorous 
shakes. The precipitate is centrifuged down and the supernatant 
liquid filtered through a small rapid filter (about 3 cm. diameter). 
5 cc. of the filtrate are taken for the sugar determination. Results 
by this procedure agree well with those by the macro method. 

MUk is diluted 1:20 and then precipitated as in the macro method 
for blood. 

Plasma filtrates are prepared in the same manner as blood 
filtrates. 

Spinal fluids may be treated as follows: 2 cc. of the fluid are 
added to 7 cc. of H 2 O, followed by 1 cc. of ferric sulfate solution 
with mixing. 2 to 3 gm. of BaCOs are then added, and neutraliza¬ 
tion and filtration carried out in the usual way. 

Procedure with Thorium 

This has been used only in the precipitation of blood and plasma 
at a dilution of 1:10, but would undoubtedly work in other cases. 
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5 cc. of blood are laked in 45 cc. of H 2 O in a 126 cc. flask. 1 gm. 
of solid Th(S 04)2 is added and the mixture shaken occasionally 
during 16 minutes. 1 gm. of pure BaCOs is then added and 
neutralization and filtration carried out as in the iron method. 
The fiOltrates are quite free of thorium and sulfate and give the 
same sugar values as do the iron filtrates. 

DISCUSSION 

The sugar content of a number of human and animal bloods and 
of plasma, spinal fluid, and milk has been determined. Simul- 

TABLE I 

Comparative Sugar Determinations Showing That Blood and Other Filtrates 
Prepared by Deproteinization with Fei{SO^%SaCO% Give True Sugar 

Values 


Experiment No. 

Samples 

Iron 

Mercury 

1 

Human blood 

mg. per cent 

73 

mg. per cent 

72 

2 

u « 

119 

119 

3 

u 

86 

86 

4 

Beef « 

64 

66 

5 

Pig 

50 

60 

6 

Sheep 

38 

39 

7 

Plasma 

100 

100 

8 

(( 

82 

83 

9 

Spinal fluid* 

88 

90 

10 

Milk 

4200 

4200 


* Dilution of filtrate 1:6. 


taneous determinations on HgS 04 "BaC 03 filtrates were run as 
controls. Table I summarizes some of the results obtained on 
iron filtrates as well as those on mercury filtrates for comparison. 
Agreement is good. 

Non-protein nitrogen values^ on iron and thorium filtrates of 
blood are practically identical, but less than those of tungstate 
filtrates. The following series of figures represent, in order, 
values obtained on iron, thorium, and tungstate filtrates of five 

2 Before determination of non>protein nitrogen it is necessary to precipi¬ 
tate the trace of barium with a drop of H2SO4 or saturated Na 2 S 04 and 
filter. 
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human bloods: (1) 28, 29,36; (2) 39, 39,49; (3) 32, 29, 39; (4) 23, 
24, 33; (5) 105, —, 143. If the non-protein nitrogen values of the 
iron and thorium filtrates are increased by 30 per cent, figures very 
near those of tungstate filtrates are obtained. 

Iron and thorium blood filtrates contain all of the urea and 
creatinine and may be used for determining these substances after 
removal of the trace of barium with a drop of saturated Na 2 S 04 
and filtration. A considerable proportion of the uric acid is 
absent from these filtrates. 


SUMMABY 

Methods for preparing filtrates of blood, plasma, spinal fiuid, 
and milk by precipitation with ferric sulfate-barium carbonate 
and thorium sulfate-barium carbonate are described. 

Such filtrates are easily prepared and give true sugar values by 
the Shaffer-Hartmann method. 

The fiUltrates may be used for the determination of creatinine 
and urea. Non-protein nitrogen values are about 25 per cent 
lower than those found on tungstate filtrates. 
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THE HACEMIZATION OF AMINO ACIDS IN AQUEOUS 
SOLUTION BY ACETIC ANEIYDRIDE 

Bt VINCENT DU VIGNEAtJD and CUETIS E. MEYER 

{From, the JMoratory of Physiological Chemistry, Urdveroity of Illinois, 

Urhana) 

(Received for publication, July 21, 1932) 

In a previous investigation du Vigneaud and Sealock (1) have 
reported that the sodium salt of acetyl-i-tryptophane in aqueous 
solution at 35-40° is completely racemized by acetic anhydride 
within a few hours. The ease of racemization and' particularly 
the mild conditions imder which the reaction occurred seemed to us 
to offer an excellent method for racemizing ammo acids if the reac¬ 
tion should prove to be a general one. The present invest^ation 
was therefore undertaken to extend the study to other representa¬ 
tive amino acids and further to study in greater detail the condi¬ 
tions under which the reaction will take place. 

The amino acids selected for the work were methionine and cys¬ 
tine, the sulfur-containing amino adds, glutamic acid representing 
the dibasic acids, arginine as an example of the basic amino acids, 
tyrosine and phenylalanine as representatives of the monoamino 
adds, and finally proline which contains a secondary amino or 
imino group. 

The sodium salts of the acetyl derivatives of all these amino 
adds with the exception of proline were racemized in aqueous solu¬ 
tion by acetic anhydride. In the case of prohne no racemization 
occurred. 'With cystine some decomposition resulted with the 
separation of free sulfur, although the reaction was carried out at 
only 36°. When free acetyl-l-cystine in aqueous solution without 
any NaOH was treated with acetic anhydride, no racemization 
occurred, nor was there any decomposition. Furthermore, the 
acetyl-Z-cystine was not racemized or decomposed by the alkali 
alone under the above conditions. 

The lack of racemization of the proline and the splitting out of 
sulfur from cystine during its racemization we regard as being very 
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Racemization of Amino Acids 


significant from the standpoint of the mechanism of the reaction. 
This question of the mechanism will be dealt with more fully in a 
later publication. 

In order to obtain some idea of the rate of racemization, a large 
amount of acetylgutamic acid was subjected to the racemization 
procedure, and, at stated intervals, samples were removed and the 
decrease in optical activity determined. Since the rotation of 
acetyl-d-glutamic acid is rather small and therefore not suitable for 
showing small differences in rotation, the samples were hydrolyzed 
and the ^utamic acid separated as the hydrochloride. The free 
glutamic acid was then isolated and dissolved in 1 equivalent of 
hydrochloric acid for the determination of the rotation. The 
change of rotation with respect to time is shown in Chart I. 
Within 15 minutes the material was 60 per cent racemized, showing 
that the racemization proceeded very rapidly at first. After that 
the rate of the reaction gradually decreased. At 8 hours the ma¬ 
terial isolated was completely racemized. It is possible, of course, 
that a small amount of active material might have still remained 
at the 8 hour point and in the isolation some fractionation might 
have occurred. The yields obtained in the isolations, however, 
precluded the possibility of this affecting significantly the results. 
Furthermore, an experiment was run to test the possibility of frac¬ 
tionation by taking a mixture of 0.10 gm. of d-glutamic acid 
(Wd = +30.52®) and 0.90 gm. of dl-^utamic acid. The hydro¬ 
chloride was isolated and the free glutamic acid then prepared 
as in the original experiment. The ^utamic acid isolated had a 
rotation of [a]^ = +3.10®, which shows that practically no frac¬ 
tionation occurred. 

The ease of racemization differed somewhat with the various 
amino acids. For example, during the same time interval that 
led to a complete racemization of tryptophane, only partial racemi¬ 
zation of acetylglutamic acid resulted. 

It was of some importance from a preparative as well as a theo¬ 
retical standpoint to determine whether or not the racemization 
was confined to the acetyl derivatives of the amino acids. The 
formyl derivative of i-phenylalanine was therefore tried. Racemi¬ 
zation occunad, although not as readily as in the case of the acetyl 
derivative. For instance the acetyl compound was completely 
racemized within 24 hours, and probably much sooner, whereas the 
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fonnyl compound which originally had a specidc rotation of +75® 
stiU showed a rotation of +17° at 24 hours. It was necessary to 
treat the material for 48 hours longer to racemize it completely. 
This work had been carried out at 36°. At a higher temperature 
racemization occurs of course much more rapidly. At 76° the 
racemization was complete within 12 hours. 

The fact that racemization can be obtained with the formyl 
derivative makes possible its direct racemization, where the inac¬ 
tive formyl compound is desired for resolution purposes. 

We have repeatedly tried to racemize the free acetylamino acid 
instead of the sodium salt in aqueous solution with acetic anhy¬ 
dride. Only sli^t racemization, if any, occurred. We found no 



Chabt I. The rac^nizatioa of amino acids in aqueous solution by acetic 
anhydride. 


racemization with acetylglutamic acid, and in the case of acetyl- 
phenylalanine only a relativdy slight decrease in rotation resulted 
from 120 hours action, whereas the sodium salt was completely 
racemized within 24 hours. It is also very interesting that Behr 
and Clarke (2) obtained very little racemization when they acety- 
lated tyrosine by adding acetic anhydride to a siispension of t 3 TO- 
sine in water at 90-95.° This lack of racemization of the free 
acetylamino acid and the fact that racemization of the sodium salt 
takes place in tibe presence of water are quite in contrast to the 
catalsrtic racemization of Bei^mann and Zervas (3) in which the 
free acetylamino acid dissolved in glacial acetic acid is racemized 
by acetic anhydride in the complete absence of water. 
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Although the sodium salts of the acetylamino acids in water have 
an alkaline reaction towards litmus, the reaction mixture becomes 
acid to litmus immediately upon the addition of acetic anhydride. 
Since we have shown that the racemization is a time reaction, it is 
apparent that the racemization must take place in acid solution. 
It should follow from this that the racemization should take place 
ahout as readily for a mixture of the free acetylamino acid and an 
equivalent of sodium acetate as for the sodium salt of the acetyl¬ 
amino acid. This was shown by experiment to be the case, acetyl- 
Z-phenylalanine being used. 

The greater ease of the racemization of the sodium salt in con¬ 
trast to the free add might be due either to a specific effect of the 
sodium ion or to too great an acidity which mi^t prevent or hin¬ 
der the racemization. To test the former possibility, racemiza¬ 
tion of the free acid was attempted in the presence of 1 mol of NaCl 
in place of the sodium acetate. Very little racemization resulted, 
which showed that the reaction was not due to some catalytic effect 
of the sodium ion. To test whether the reaction was dependent 
on the hydrogen ion concentration the sodium acetate experiment 
was repeated but 1 mol of sulfuric add was added. There was 
only a small decrease in rotation. Finally, to rule out entirely the 
question of the sodium ion and to test whether a buffer other than 
sodium acetate might work, racemization was carried out with 1 
mol of pyritoe in place of the sodium hydroxide. Complete race- 
mization resulted within 24 hotn^. Furthermore, since mono- 
acetyi-d-arginme is not as acidic in reaction as the acetyl deriva¬ 
tives of the monoanoino adds or the dibasic adds, it occurred to us 
that it should be capable of racemization without any otl^ base 
inesent. As was expected, complete racemization occurred. 

N-Acetyl-l-tyrosine was prepared in excellent 3 rield by acetylat- 
ing an alkaline solution of tyrosine with acetic anhydride. The 
offimpound crystallized in rod-like crystals from water. The Mil- 
Ion reaction was positive and the analytical data indicated a mono- 
acetyl derivative. The melting point of 152-154® (corrected) 
& somewhat hi^er than that reported by Takenaka (4) which was 
146-148® for monoacetyl-J-tyrosine prepared from the ethyl ^er 
dl acetyl-!-tyrosine. The specific rotation of our product fa]® = 
-1-47.50® for a 2 p«r cent aqueous solution J^rees well with that 
found by Behr and Clarke (2), which was 46.2° for a 4.4 per cent 
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solution in water for their acetyl-Z-tyrosine prepared by the addi¬ 
tion of acetic anhydride to an aqueous suspension of tyrosine. 
By a procedure very similar to the one we have employed Berg- 
mann and Zervas (3) obtained diacetyl-Z-tyrosine, which crystal¬ 
lized in needles and melted at 170°. 

When tyrosine was acetylated imder the conditions necessary 
to bring about racemization we obtained the diacetylated inac¬ 
tive tyrosine. The difference between this and the above proce¬ 
dure was that in the racemization reaction we employed much 
more acetic anhydride and less sodium hydroxide. The diacetyl- 
dZ-tyrosine crystallized in tufts of small needles, melted at 170“ 
(corrected), and gave a negative Millon reaction. 

An observation made in our racemization work on phenyl¬ 
alanine which might be significant from a metabolic standpoint is 
worthy of attention. The acetyl derivative of our cZ-phenyialanine 
had a negative rotation of [«]„ = —51“ while Knoop and Blanco 
(6) reported practically the same negative rotation for the acetyl 
derivative of naturally occurring Z-phenylalanine. After the feeding 
of inactive acetylphenylalanine to a dog, the latter investigators 
isolated from the urine an acetylphenylalanine having a levbrota- 
tion. They came to the conclusion that the body could oxidize 
the acetyl derivative of the unnatural form more readily than that 
of the natural enantiomorph. These investigators did not report 
the isolation of the free phenylalanine from the acetyl derivative, 
although they did prepare the acetyl derivative of an active phenyl¬ 
alanine which they received from H. Fischer and Schoeller. This 
acetyl derivative they reported as having a rotation of [a]n = 
—51.8“, but likewise they do not state the rotation of this free 
phenylalanine. It must foUow that the acetyl derivative isolated 
from the urine was predominantly that of d-phenylalanine and that 
the body oxidizes more readily the acetyl derivative of the natur¬ 
ally occurring form, in contrast to the conclusion of Khoop and 
Blanco. 

We hope to study this question further by the feeding of the 
acetyl derivatives of both the Z- and d-phenylalanines. 

It m^t also be pointed out that the acetyl derivative of the 
racemized naturally occurring methionine was identical in physical 
properties with the acetyl derivative of the racemic methionine 
synthesized by the method of Windus and Marvel (6). 
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EXPBRIMBNTAL 

Preparation of Acetylrdl-Methionine 

The di-methionine was prepared by the method of Windus and 
Marvel ( 6 ). To an ice-cold solution of 6 .gm. of dZ-methionine in 
10 cc, of water and 16.75 cc. of 2 n NaOH, 10 cc. of 2 n NaOH and 
1 cc. of acetic anhydride were added. The solution was kept cold 
in an ice bath and, during the addition of the acetic anhydride, 
it was shaken vigorously. Eight such additions were made at 2 
minute intervals. After the solution had stood at room tempera¬ 
ture for 20 minutes an amount of 6 n H 2 SO 4 corresponding to the 
NaOH used was added. 

After removal of the water and acetic acid by vacuum distilla¬ 
tion, the acetylmethionine was extracted with hot absolute ethyl 
acetate. After evaporation of the ethyl acetate, the compound 
was reerystaUized from the minimum amount of ethyl acetate, and 
5.2 gm. of beautiful prismatic needle-like crystals were obtained. 
The product melted at 114-115** (corrected). The acetylmethio¬ 
nine can also be crystallized from water. 

I Analysis 

3.578mg. substance: 0.226cc. N at24.5® and 751 mm. 

CtHibOsNS. Calculated, N 7.32; found, N 7.16 

Preparation of Acetyl4-Methionine 

The l-methionine obtained from a tryptic digest of casein as 
described by du Vigneaud and Meyer (7) was acetylated as de¬ 
scribed above, but ethyl alcohol was used in the extraction of the 
acetylmethionine. After recrystallization from water the prod¬ 
uct melted at 111-111.5® (corrected) and had a specific rotation 
of [ojf = -16.1“. 

Anedysis 

I 3.126mg. substance: 0.212 cc, N at 28.5® and 742 mm. 

CtHisO^S. Calculated, N 7.32; found, N 7.49 

Racemization of UMethionine 

1 gm. of i-methionine was dissolved in 3.71 cc. of 2 n NaOH and 
diluted to 7 cc. with water. To this solution 2,2 cc. of acetic anhy- 
dri<te were then added in three equal portions with vigorous shak¬ 
ing. After the solution had stood at 37® for 5 hours, an amount of 
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6 N H2SO4 equivalent to the NaOH used was added. After the 
solution was evaporated to dryness in vacuo the residue was ex¬ 
tracted with hot ethyl acetate. 1.20 gm. of acetyl-dZ-methionine 
were obtained. The product was identical with the acetyl deriva¬ 
tive prepared from the synthetic di-methionine described above. 

Analysis 

3.330mg. substance: 0.219 cc. N at 27.5°and747mm. 

C7H13O3NS. Calculated, N 7.32; found, N 7.34 

Rate of Racemization of AcetyUd-Gluiamic Acid 

Preliminary experiments indicated that glutamic acid was more 
resistant to racemization than either tryptophane or methionine. 
Furthermore, since we wished to determine the rate of racemiza¬ 
tion, it was felt advisable to prepare first the active acetyl-d- 
glutamic acid according to the method of Bergmann and Zervas 
(3) and study the racemization of the acetyl derivative rather than 
to start with the free amino acid as we did in the case of methionine. 
Because of the low specific rotation of acetyl-d-glutamic acid, it 
was necessary in studying the degree of racemization to hydrolyze 
the acetyl compound and to use the free glutamic acid for the ro¬ 
tation determination. For the latter the glutamic acid was dis¬ 
solved in water containing 1 equivalent of hydrochloric acid. 

To 20 gm. of acetyl-d-glutamic acid dissolved in 105.8 cc. of 2 n 
NaOH (2 mols), 140 cc. of acetic anhydride and enough water to 
make a total volume of 360 cc. were added. The flask was kept at 
38° during the course of the experiment. 

At various intervals 35 cc. portions were removed and each 
worked up in the following manner. In order to decompose the 
acetic anhydride and hence fix the length of time for the raeemiza- 
tion reaction, 45 cc. of 6 n NaOH were added. 48.5 cc. of 6 n 
H 2 SO 4 were next added and the solution evaporated to dryness in 
vacuo. The acetylglutamic acid was extracted from the Na 2 S 04 
with hot absolute ethyl alcohol. After distfllation of the alcohol, 
the compound was hydrolyzed by refluxing with 10 volumes of 2.6 
N HCl for 1 hour. The ^utamic acid hydrochloride was isolated 
by saturating the ice-cold solution with HCl gas. After crystal¬ 
lization seemed complete, an equal volume of absolute alcohol was 
added, the solution filtered, and the precipitate washed with a few 
cc. of alcohol and ether. A 90 per cent yield of the glutamic acid 
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hydrochloride was obtained. For the determination of the rota¬ 
tion the free glutamic acid was isolated and then dissolved in 1 
equivalent of HCl. This procedure gave more consistent results 
than were obtained by determining the rotation of the hydrochloride 
as isolated. A control run with acetyl-d-^utamic acid in which no 
acetic anhydride was used showed no decrease in rotation whatso¬ 
ever by this procedure. The results are shown in Chart 1. 

Preparation of Formyl-dl-Phenylalanine 

Synthetic dZ-phenylalanine was foimylated by the method 
worked out by H. T. Clarke* for cystine. 28.3 gm. of dZ-phenyl- 
aknine were dissolved in 300 cc. of 86 to 90 per cent formic acid 
and the solution warmed to 45®. 100 cc. of acetic anhydride were 
added gradually, the temperature rising to 70®. The solution was 
allowed to stand at this temperature for about 15 minutes and was 
then cooled in an ice bath and 200 cc. of water added. Cryrstal- 
lization of the formyl derivative began immediately. 20 gm. of 
formyl-tfl-phenylalanine were obtained, which upon recrs^stalliza- 
tion gave 18 gm. of the pure compound melting at 168-169® (cor¬ 
rected). Fischer and Schoeller (8) report a melting point of 168.8- 
169.8®. By evaporation of the original mother liquor to a small 
volume and recrystallimtion of the material, 12.8 gm. more of the 
pure compound were obtained. The total amount of purified 
formyl-<fl-phenyIalanine was 91 per cent of the theoretical 3 deld 
which is 10 per csit higher than that obtained by the formylation 
method of Fischer and Schoeller (8). 

Besolviion of Formyl-dl-Phmylcilaniiie 

The formyl-dZ-phenylalanine was resolved by means of the bru¬ 
cine salt according to the directions gjven by Fischer and Schoeller 
(8). Both the formyl-d-phenylalanine and fonnyl-l-phenylalanine 
were obtained in excell^t yields. Fischer reports that if the 
mother liquor from the brucine salt of the fonnyl-d-phenylalanine 
is kept free from moisture and placed in an ice box for a few days, 
the brucine salt of the levo compound will begin to crystallize out. 
We have obtained better jdelds by evaporating the mother liquor 
tn aoctio to drynera and recrystallizing the residue from a TuioiirtnTn 


* PerotHuil communinatioa. 
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amount of water. The brucine salt of the fonnyl-d-phenylalanine 
melted at 149-150® (corrected) and had a specific rotation of [a]|* 
= —35.3®, while the brucine salt of the levo isomer melted at 
91-93® and had a specific rotation of [a]^ = —7.3®. Fischer did 
not report the rotation of the levo isomer. 

The free formyl derivatives were freed from the brucine salts in 
the usual fashion and obtained in a 93 per cent yield. The formyl- 
d-phenylalanine melted at 167® and had a rotation of [«]“ = 
—75.9® in 95 per cent ethyl alcohol, which agree with the values 
given by Fischer and SchoeUer (8). 

Preparation of d-Phenyldanine 

The free d-phenylalanine was prepared by hydrolysis of the 
formyl derivative by refluxing for 70 minutes with 12 volumes of 
1 N HBr. The hydrobromide which was obtained by evapora¬ 
tion in vacuo to dryness was dissolved in absolute alcohol and 
NH4OH added until the solution was neutral towards litmus. 
The phenylalanine crystallized out immediately. The crsrstalliza- 
tion was completed by cooling in an ice bath. A yield of 80 per 
cent of the theoretical was obtained. The d-phenylalanine had a 
rotation of [a]*® = -1-33.5® which is sli^tly lower than the maxi¬ 
mum of -1-35.1® reported by Fischer and Schoeller (8). 

Racemization of Sodium Scdi of Formyl-l-Phenylcdaniiie 

Preliminary e:q)eriments demcmstrated that the formyl deriva¬ 
tive was fairly resistant to racemization, and therefore a longer 
period of time for the reaction to take place was indicated. 1 gm. 
of the formyl-l-phenylalanine was dissolved in 2.6 cc. of 2 n NaOH. 
3 cc. of water and 5 cc. of acetic anhydride were added and the 
solution kept at 37® for 24 hours. The formyl-l-phenylalanine re¬ 
covered had a specific rotation of -1-17®, showing that although 
considerable racemization had occurred, the reaction was much 
slower with the formyl derivative than with the acetyl derivative, 
the racemization of which will be shown later. 0.5 gm. of the 
above partially racemized product was treated a^ain with the eor- 
respondir^ amounts res^ents and kept at 37® for 48 hours. 
The formylphenyManine obtained after this treatment was com¬ 
pletely inactive. By carrying out the reaction at 76® the racemiza¬ 
tion was complete within 12 hours. 
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Attempts to racemize the fomyl-Z-phenylalanine without usiag 
any sodium hydroxide wrae entirely negative. The formyl- 
phenylalanine recovered after standing with the acetic anhydride 
and water for 84 hours possessed practically the original rotation. 

Preparation of Acetylrd-PhenylcHanine 

4.5 gm. of d-phenylalanine were dissolvedin 10.9 cc. of 2n NaOH. 
The solution was cooled in an ice bath and eight additions of 9 cc. 
of 2 N NaOH and 0.9 cc. of acetic anhydride were made at intervals 
of 2 minutes, the mixture being continually shaken. After the 
solution had been allowed to stand at room temperature for some 
time, 27.64 cc. of 6 N H 2 SO 4 were added and the solution evap¬ 
orated in vacuo imtil the acetyl derivative began to crystallize out. 
5.27 gm. of atnall rectangular plate-like crystals were obtained, the 
yield beii^ 92 per cent of the theoretical. The product, after 
reciystallization from water, melted at 172° (corrected) and pos¬ 
sess^ a specific rotation of [a]“ = —51° in absolute alcohol. 
Enoop and Blanco (5) reported a melting point of 170° and a rota¬ 
tion of —51.8° for 1-acetylphenylalanine in absolute alcohol. 
They no doubt had the acetyl derivative of d-phenylalanine. 

Racemization of Acetyl-d-Phenylalanine 

The racemization of the acetyl-d-phenylalanine was carried out 
as in the case of the formyl derivative, correspondir^ amormts of 
sodium hydroxide and acetic anhydride being used. After the 
mixture had stood for 24 hours at 37°, an amount of H 2 SO 4 equiva¬ 
lent to the sodium hydroxide used was added, the mixture evapor¬ 
ated to dryness, and the acetylphenylalanine extracted with 
alcohol. The recovered product was completely inactive. Evi¬ 
dently the acetyl derivative is more readily racemized than the 
formyl. The inactive acetylphenylalanine melted at 150-151° and 
crystallized in needles. Knoop and Blanco (5) reported a melting 
point of 151°. 

A run was made as above without the sodium hydroxide. The 
mixture was allowed to stand at 37° for 24 hours. At the end of 
that period the acetic anhydride was decomposed with excess 
NaOH, and HjS 04 was added equivalent to the NaOH. The 
acetyl derivative which was then recovered as described above 
dtpwed practically no change in rotation. Even after allowing 
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the acetic anhydride to act for 120 hours, the acetylphenylalanine 
showed a specific rotation of —48° whereas that of the origLnal 
material was —51°. 

Similar experiments were carried out with, in place of the sodium 
hydroxide, the equivalent amounts of the various substances to be 
tested. Experiments were carried out with sodium chloride, 
sodium acetate, sodium acetate plus sulfuric acid, and pyridine. 
The sodium chloride and sodium acetate plus sulfuric acid experi¬ 
ments led to only little racemization, whereas the sodium acetate 
and P 3 rridine experiments gave complete racemization. 

Bacemizaiion of Monoacetyl-d-Arginine 

Monoacetyl-ct-aiginine was prepared according to the directions 
of Bergmann and &rvas (3). The crystalline product melted at 
269-270° (corrected) and had a specific rotation of [a]^ = -H7.72° 
in water. 

1 gm. of the free acetyl-d-arginine was dissolved in water and 
5 ce. of acetic anhydride were added. The mixture was kept at 
approxunately 37° for 24 hours. At the end of 24 hours more 
water was added and the solution evaporated in vacuo to a small 
volume. This procedure was repeated three times and finally the 
material was taken up in 5 cc. of water from which the acetyl- 
ai^inine crystallized out in irregular broken platelets upon the 
addition of acetone as described by Bergmann and Zervas (3). 
The material was optically inactive and melted at 108-110° 
(corrected). The compound contains 2 molecules of water of 
crystallization. 

Analysis 

3.290mg. substance: 0.661 oe. N at 29° and 748 mm. 

CA60jN 4-2H:0. Calculated, N 22.22; found, N 22.34 

Preparation of N-Aceiyl-l-Tyrosine 

16 gm. of 1-tyrosine were dissolved in 42.5 cc. of 2 n NaOH and 
26 cc. of water. After cooling the solution in ice, 200 cc. of 2 N 
NaOH and 20 cc. of redistilled acetic anhydride were added in 
eight equal portions with vigorous shaking and cooling between 
additions. After the mixture had stood at room temperature 40 
minutes, 83.9 cc. of 6 N HsSO* were added. The mixture was 
allowed to remain in the refrigerator overnight, whereupon a small 
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amount of unreacted tjnrosine precipitated out. The filtrate was 
evaporated to drjmess in vacuo. The residue was then extracted 
with watery acetone and the extract evaporated to a thick ssnnip. 
Addition of water to the syrup caused it to crystallize in rod-like 
crystals. Crystallization from water gave 13.6 gm. of a product 
meltii^ at 152-154® (corrected) which had a specific rotation for a 
2 per cent aqueous solution of Mn = 47.5°. The compound gave a 
positive Millon reaction. 

Analysis 

3.296mg.substance; 0.184cc.Nat26“and746mm. 

CuHwOiN. Calculated, N 6.27; foimd, N 6.25 

Preparaiion of Diacetpl-dl-Tyrosine 

15 gm. of l-tyrosine were dissolved in 166.6 cc. of 1 n NaOH and 
to this solution were added 60 cc. of redistilled acetic anhydride in 
5 cc. portions. After the mixture was allowed to stand at 40° for 
4 hours, 27.81 cc. of 6 n H 2 SO 4 were added, and the solution evap¬ 
orated and extracted with acetone as above. The residue left after 
the evaporation of the acetone was crystallized from water in tufts 
of small needles. 7.8 gm. were obtained. The recrystallized 
material melted at 168-170° (corrected) and was optically inactive. 
In contrast to the monoacetyl derivative this compound gave only 
a slight su^estion of color with the Millon reagent after 10 
minutes at room temperature and only a weak test after boiling. 

Analysis 

3,508 mg. substance: 0,170 cc. N at 30® and 746 mm, 

CijHisOsN, Calculated, N 6.28; found, N 5.36 

Raeemization of Diacetyl-Wystine 

1 gm. of diacetyl-Z-Kjystine prepared according to the directions 
of Hollander and du Vigneaud (9) was dissolved in 6.6 cc. of 1 n 
N aOH and 3 cc. of redistilled acetic anhydride were added and the 
mixture kept at 35-40® for 3 hours. The solution diluted to a con¬ 
centration of 0.2 per cent acetylcystine gave a specific rotation of 
“ 10 ° in contrast to that of the original diacetyl-J-cystine 

which was == —107.5°. After standing a day, the racemized 
solution of acetylcystine began to deposit a precipitate which was 
identified as free sulfur, indicating that some decomposition bad 
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taken place. We expect to investigate more closely this racemiza- 
tion and decomposition of cystine. 

The rotation —10® no doubt does not represent accurately the 
rotation of the remaining acetylcystine in the above experiment. 
However, attempts to isolate the acetylcsrstine and detennine its 
rotation were unsatisfactory because of the amount of decomposi¬ 
tion which had occurred. To show that racemization of acetyl¬ 
cystine really had occurred as well as decomposition, the racemiza¬ 
tion was carried out under even milder conditions, less acetic 
anhydride being used. The acetylcystine isolated from this reac¬ 
tion mixture was approximately 50 per cent racemized. 

Preparation of Acetyl-l-Proline 

10 gm. of I-proline isolated by Town’s copper salt method (10) 
from gelatin was dissolved in 43.5 cc. of 2 n NaOH. To this solu¬ 
tion kept cold in an ice bath, 98 cc. of 2 n NaOH and 9.8 cc. of ace¬ 
tic anhydride were added in seven equal portions. After the solu¬ 
tion had stood for about an hour at room temperature, 47.2 cc. of 
6 N HjSOi were added and the solution evaporated in vacuo. 
Water was added a number of times, each time followed by distil¬ 
lation to remove the acetic acid. It was finally reduced to dryness 
and the residue extracted with warm absolute alcohol. The alco¬ 
hol was evaporated and the residue recrystallized from 15 cc. of 
water. After filtration, the crystalline product was dried for 2. 
days over PsOs in a vacuum desiccator. The wei^t of this prod¬ 
uct was 9.2 gm. It melted at 116-117® (corrected). 

Upon recrystallization from water diamond-shaped prisms were 
obtained melting at 81-82® (corrected) after being air-dried. It 
was shown that this compoimd contained 1 molecule of water of 
crystallization and that upon drying to constant weight in vacuo 
at 58° the product melted at 116-117° (corrected). By recrystal- 
lizing the compound from absolute alcohol and ether, elongated 
triangular prisms melting at 115-117° (corrected) were obtained. 
The dry material had a specific rotation of [a]f =» —106.7°. 

Aftaltfsia 

3.217 mg. substance: 0.257 cc. N at 27.5® and 746mm. 

CtHuOjN. Calculated, N 8.91; found, N 8.90 
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Attempted Racemization of Acetyl-l-Proline 

To 4,71 gm. of acetylproline 15 cc. of 2 n NaOH and 19 cc. of 
acetic anhydride were added. The solution was allowed to stand 
at 38° for 30 hours. At the end of this period, 5 cc. of 6 n H 2 SO 4 
were added and the solution evaporated in vacuo to a small volume. 
50 cc. of water were added and again distilled off. This was re¬ 
peated twice more before bringing the material to dryness. The 
residue then was extracted with warm alcohol and the acetyl¬ 
proline isolated as before. The material had the same crystalline 
form and melting point as given for the acetyl-Z-proline described 
above and was optically active. The specific rotation of the 
material was [oH^ — —105° which agrees with the specific rotation 
of the acetyl-Z-proline already given. 

SXJMMAKY 

The racemization reaction found by du Vigneaud and Sealock 
with the sodium salt of acetyltryptophane in aqueous solution with 
acetic anhydride has been extended to other amino acids. 

It has been found that certain representative amino acids such 
as glutamic acid, phenylalanine, methionine, tyrosine, and arginine 
can be completely racemized by this reaction. It has furthermore 
been shown that the formyl derivative can also be racemized. 

The conditions of the reaction have been studied and the rate of 
reaction of aeetylglutamic acid has been determined. 

It has also been found that during racemization of acetylcystine 
by this method decomposition occurs. 

No racemization was obtained with proline. 

The racemized acetyl derivative of naturally occurring methio¬ 
nine was shown to be identical with the acetyl derivative of the 
synthetic compound. 
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THE ACTION OF COPPER IN IRON METABOLISM* 

By C. a. ELVEHJEM and W. C. SHERMAN 

(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry^ University of Wisconsin, 

Madison) 
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The importance of copper as a supplement to iron for hemo¬ 
globin regeneration in anemic rats was first demonstrated 4 years 
ago by Hart, Steenbock, Waddell, and Elvehjem (1). This work 
showed definitely that in the presence of copper, soluble moxgamc 
iron salts can be used directly for hemoglobin formation. Since 
that time a number of workers have studied factors affecting hemo¬ 
globin production in rats rendered anemic by whole milk diets. 
Most of this work has verified the original conclusions concerning 
the importance of copper, and today, although there are some who 
still feel that copper is not the only element in addition to iron 
which possesses hematopoietic properties, practically all workers 
agree that copper is an active agent in hemoglobin synthesis. 

In most of these studies the activity of copper has been measured 
by comparing the increase in the hemoglobin content of the blood 
of anemic rats when pure iron alone is fed with the improvement 
obtained when the iron is accompanied by traces of copper. Aside 
from the fact that the hemoglobin molecule does not contain 
copper (2), nothing is known about the action of this element. In 
other words, we know that copper is necessary for the production 
of the finished blood pigment, but we have no understanding of 
how it functions in this interesting synthesis. 

In this paper we wish to present the results obtained when 
special emphasis was placed on the action of copper on the storage 
and utilization of iron in the animal body. Since the liver and 

* A preliminary report of this work was presented before the Twenty- 
sixth meeting of the American Society of Biological Chemists at Phila¬ 
delphia (J, BioL Chem., 97, p. xvi (1932)). 

Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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spleen are known to be storage centers for iron a study has been 
made of the changes brought about in the iron content of these 
organs when copper was added to the diet of anemic animals and 
the iron thereby made available for hemoglobin formation. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Hats were used throu^out the entire investigation and were 
rendered anemic according to the technique described by Elvehjem 
and Kemmerer (3). The essential points in this method are: the 
young together with the mothers are placed on screens at birth, 
the mother is fed milk in the same cage but removed to another 
cage daily to receive the stock ration, and the young are weaned at 
21 days of age when they are placed on whole cow’s milk. 

The young raised under these conditions become anemic much 
earlier than rats raised to weaning in an ordinary stock colony. 
In order to determine whether this difference is due to a reduced 
iron storage during the suckling period, the total iron content of a 
number of young was determined at short intervals between birth 
and weaning. For the purpose of comparison a similar study was 
made on a group of young raised in the ordinary way. A total of 
six litters was used; three were raised on screens and three on 
shavings. One rat in each litter was killed at birth, and one when 
the litter was 6, 14, 19, and 28 days old. The animals were 
dried and analyzed for iron. 

Curves showing the variations in the total iron per rat and the 
mg. of Fe per gm. of diy material during the nursing period for 
the two groups are given in Chart L The curve representiog the 
iron content of rats reared on shavings and in the presence of the 
mother's ration is very similar to the curve given by Smyiihe and 
Miller (4) for normal young. It also substantiates their con¬ 
clusions, that the absolute amount of iron in each rat incases 
with age, although the percentage of iron decreases during the 
same period. 

The curves for the rats raised on shavings and on screens are 
quite amilar until the animals are 14 days old. Even the rats 
raised on screens show an increase in total iron during the nursing 
period. When the rats are 10 days old the total iron content has 
increase^ to about twice the amount present at birth. The 
average increase for a number of rats durii^ this time was found 
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to be 0.25 mg. of Fe. Since there is no other source of iron, this 
amount must come from the mother’s milk. This indicates that 
the young rats must consume more than 100 cc. of milk in 10 days 
or that the iron content of rat milk is considerably higher than 
that of cow’s milL An attempt was made to determine the iron 
content of rat milk by removing the milk from the stomachs of 



Chart I. The effect of postnatal care on the iron content of young rats. 

day old rats directly after nursing. This method cannot be 
considered very accurate, but the individual results were found to 
be fairly constant; namely, 50 mg. of Fe per kilo of dry milk. 
This is about 3 times that of cow’s milk. 

The latter put of the curve for the rats reared on screens 
readily explains the early dev^pment of an^tnia in the% animals. 
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The rats raised under the restricted condition store much less 
iron t.hg.Ti the others and are unable therefore to maintain the 
>>ftTT>/^g1r>hm content of the blood for as long a period after weaning. 
If the rats are weaned at 21 days those raised by the old method 
contain almost twice as much iron as the others. Some workers 
do not wean their rats until they are 28 days old; in this case the 
difference would be still greater. The curves for the percentage of 
iron do not differ to such a large extent because the rats raised on 
screens become anemic much earlier and therefore do not grow as 
rapidly. The decreased weight causes an increase in the percen¬ 
tage of iron. 

The difference which has been demonstrated for the total iron 
content of the entire rat also holds in the case of the liver. The 
livers from rats raised in contact with the mother’s ration, weaned 
at 21 days, and kept on milk alone for 2 weeks contained 0.25 mg. 
of Fe, while the livers from rats raised on screens and treated in 
the same manner contained only 0.10 mg. of Fe. The rats used 
in the following investigation were therefore well suited for our 
studies, because the store of iron present in the livers at birth and 
available for hemoglobin fonnation was entirely depleted before 
additional iron was added to the diet. 

The following procedure was used for studying the action of 
copper. litters of six rats each were weaned and placed on whole 
cow’s milk. When the hemoglobin had decreased to 2 to 3 gm. 
per 100 cc. of blood, usually 14 days after weaning, two rats in the 
litter were killed by decapitation and the liver and ^leen removed 
carefully. The remaining four rats were given 0.6 mg. of Fe as 
purified FeClg daily. After 2 weeks of iron feeding two of these 
rats were killed and the livers and sirens removed. The iron was 
taken away from the two remaining rats and they were fed 0.06 
mg. of Cu as CuSOi, daily. After 2 weeks these rats were killed 
for the removal of the liver and spleen. The organs were dried, 
we^hed, and analyzed for iron. The hemo^obin content of the 
blood of the rats was determined weekly. A total of five litters 
was used for this study. The results are given in Table I. 

When pure iron is fed to anemic rats for a period of 2 weeks 
there is no increase in the amount of hemo^obin in the blood, but 
tibieie is a decided increase in the total iron content of the liver and 
^leen. The total iron in the liver increased from an average 
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of 0.12 to 0,46 mg. of Fe and that of the spleen from 0.024 to 
0.068 mg. of Fe. The increase when calculated as percentage of 
iron is not quite so large because the average weight of the liver 
and spleen increased during the 2 week period. 

When the iron was taken away and 0.05 mg. of copper substi¬ 
tuted, the average increase in hemoglobin for the 2 weeks was 2 
gm. as compared with 0.1 gm. when the iron was fed. Most of 
the increase in the hemoglobin took place during the 1st week of 
copper feeding, and in many cases the hemoglobin regeneration had 
reached a maximum at 1 week and decreased thereafter, due to 
lack of sufficient iron. After 2 weeks of copper feeding the iron 
content of the hver had dropped to approximately the same level 


TABLE I 

Effect of Copper on Iron Content of lAvere and Spleens from Eats 
Each figure is the average of ten results. 




Liver 

Spleen 


Chann 

ixLHb 

Weight 

Fe 

Feper 

gm. 

dry 

liver 

Weight 

Fe 

Feper 

gm. 

dry 

spleen 

Anemic rats. 

gw.t 

mm 

mg, 

0.126 

p9 




Rats fed 0.5 mg. Fe for 14 

da.vs. 


mi 

0.464 

j 

0.465 


■iWiira 



1 

0.H9 

0.124 

0.112 

0.058 

0.509 



as was present before any iron was fed. The total iron content 
of the spleen decreased but very little. The percentage of iron 
decreased due to a decided increase in the weight of the spleen, 
A pronounced increase in the size of the spleen was noted in all 
rats when they were changed from a diet of milk and iron to one 
of milk, iron, and copper. This increase in the size of the spleen 
with copper feeding is very interesting and further study is needed 
to elucidate the significance of the change. 

From these results it is evident that in the absence of copper 
inorganic iron is readily assimilated and stored in the liver and 
spleen. The iron so stored cannot be used for hemoglobin forma¬ 
tion until copper is supplied, when the greater part of the iron in 
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the liver is removed and built into hemo^obin of the blood. Cop¬ 
per is not nece^ary for iron assimilation but it is necessary for the 
synthesis of hemoglobin. 

In the work which has just been described iron was fed for 2 
wedm, then discontinued and followed by copper feediB^ immedi¬ 
ately. A few experiments were conducted, therefore, to show 
what happens when the rats are continued on milk alone after the 
iron feeding. The results obtained with six typical animals are 
given in Table II. All the rats received 0.5 mg. of Fe for 2 weeks. 


TABLE n 

Iron Content o/ Livers of Bats CotUinued on Milk Alone and Milk Plvs Copper 
after Iron Feeding 


Eat No. 

Treatment 

Hemoglobin 

Total Po 
in liver 

Feper 
sm. drv 

14 days 

21 days 

liver 

400 

dl2 

0.5 mg. Fe daily for 14 days 

gm. 

2.98 

2.87 

gm. 

mg. 

0.630 

0.312 

M 

401 

0.5 mg. Fe daily for 14 days 

3.47 

2.10 

0.270 

0.279 

613 

followed by milk alone for 

7 days 

3.85 

1 

3.87 

0.303 

1 0.291 

402 

0.5 mg. Fe daily for 14 days 

2.70 

5.91 

0.121 

0.112 

611 

followed by milk + 0.05 mg. 
Cu daily for 7 days 

2.13 

6.66 

0,113 

0.131 


Two of the animals were killed, two were continued on milk alone 
for 1 week, and two received 0.05 mg. of copper for 1 week before 
the organs were removed. It is readily seen that although there 
is some loss of iron in the liver of rats continued on milk alone, 
it is not nearly as great as when copper is fed. The loss observed 
in the milk-fed animals is undoubtedly due to a dow filtration of 
the iron into the channels of excretion, because there is no increase 
in the hemoglobm of the blood. The increase in the hemoglobin of 
the blood of the animals fed copper for 1 week is higher than the 
average gben in Table I but as has already been stated, ilie figure 
is gfflaraally higher at the end of the 1st week than after 2 weeks of 
oc^^per feeding. 
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Since inoi^anic iron was used in these experiments, the question 
of the possibility of rats assimilating and storing organic forms 
of iron naturally arises. Elvehjem (5) has shown recently that 
organic iron, in the absence of copper, is equally as ineffective as 
inorganic iron for hemoglobin formation, while in the presence of 
copper the regeneration with organic iron is much inferior to that 
with inorganic iron. The analysis of the hvers from a few animals 
led to the conclusion that the decreased activity of the organic iron 
is due to the inability of the animal to assimilate iron in the form 
of hematin. This conclusion is amply substantiated by a few 
typical results given in Table III. Two of the animala received 
0.5 mg. of Fe per day as hematin and two the same amoimt of 
iron as FeCls for 7 days. The livers from those receiving ferric 

TABLE m 

Effect of Form of Iron on Its Storage in the Liver 


Litter 440, weaned when 21 days old'and started when 36 days old. 


Rat No. 

Fe addition for 7 days 

Weight of liver 

Total 

Fe oontent 

Fe per gm. of 
liver 


mg. 

gm. 

mg. 

mg. 

440 



0.064 

0.085 

441 

0.5 

0.723 

0.077 

0.106 

442 



0.210 

0.500 

443 

0.6 “ “ 

0.744 

0.364 

0.488 


chloride contained 5 times as much iron as those from rats given 
hematin. This method may be used for testing the availability of 
any iron compound which can be prepared free from copper. 

A second experiment was conducted in order to determine how 
much iron must be fed to allow hemoglobin regeneration and iron 
storage to take place at the same time. Graded levels of in¬ 
organic iron were fed with and without copper to anemic rats for 
14 days, after which the rats were killed and the livers removed 
for iron analysis. The hemoglobin was determined weekly. The 
results are given in Chart II. 

When the iron was fed alone the hemo^obin of the blood re¬ 
mained unchanged but the amount of iron stored in the liver was 
proportional to the amount of iron fed. When the iron was fed 
with copper the rate of hemoglobin formation was dependent upon 
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the iron intake, but the iron in the liver did not increase until 
0.3 n^. of Fe was fed daily. In other words, when copper is 
present the inoi^anic iron is built directly into hemoglobin, and 
the amount in excess of what is needed for hemoglobm production 
is stored in the liver until the optimum level of iron storage in this 
organ is reached. It is impossible to increase the iron content of 



Cbabis II. The effect of copper on the storage of iron in the liver and the 
honc^lobin content of the blood when graded levels of iron are fed. 

rat livers much above 1 mg. per gm. of dry matter by prolonged 
iron feeding wben fed with or without copper. 

CJopper must therefore be active in the synthesis of hemo^obin 
from inoigaDic iron or in some process which affects this trans¬ 
formation. 
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DISCUSSION 

It is interesting to compare the results presented in this paper 
with those published by Williamson and coworkers (6-8) a few 
years ago. They used animals which were not depleted in their 
original iron reserves and did their work before the importance of 
copper was known; nevertheless, the conclusions made from the 
two studies are comparable in many ways. 

Williamson and Ets (6) demonstrated that inorganic iron, whether 
given by mouth, subcutaneously, or intravenously, increased the 
store of iron in the liver and spleen, but had no effect upon the rate 
of hemoglobin regeneration. They (7) also showed that rats fed 
ferric citrate in addition to a standard diet for some time did not 
recover any faster from anemia induced by bleeding than the 
controls not given any iron. The stored iron could not be used 
for hemo^obin formation. Williamson and Ewii^ (8) concluded, 
“The fault lies not with the absorption of iron, as was supposed 
by Bunge and his followers, but with its ability to be converted 
into hemoglobin.” 

The results presented in this paper show that the iron content 
of the livers of rats can be reduced to 0.1 mg. of Fe per gm. of dry 
matter by feeding a millr diet and increased without altering the 
hemoglobin of the blood to about 1 mg. of Fe by feeding inoi^anic 
iron. The iron so stored is readily converted to hemoglobin when 
copper is fed. Williamson’s animals probably lacked sufficient 
copper to bring about this change. When he and Ewing (8) fed 
liver, a reserve of iron was built up which could be used for hemo¬ 
globin regeneration. In this case the iron was available because 
the liver also supplied copper. 

A few workers have studied the asstmilation and utilization of 
iron after the importance of copper was discovered. Cook and 
Spilles (9) showed that the addition of copper to an iron-low diet 
resulted in a depletion of the reserve iron in the spleen. WThen 
copper was added to a dietary supplied with sufficient iron, the 
amount of splenic iron was greatly increased, but iron alone did 
not bring about this augmentation. The results in this paper 
show that the iron content of the spleen is increased with iron 
feeding when the original reserve of iron is first depleted. 

Cunningham (10) studied the effect of (x>pper feeding on the 
iron content of the livers and the bodies of rats. His results are 
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far from conclusive, but he suggests that the inclusion of copper in 
the diet has the effect of lowering the iron content of the liver and 
increasing that of the body. 

In a more recent paper Josephs (11) concludes that copper has 
no influence on the retention of iron but does influence the propor¬ 
tion of the retained iron found in the hemoglobin. He presents 
figures to show that when rats are receiving a plentiful supply of 
iron 80 per cent of the retained iron goes into hemoglobin forma¬ 
tion and that this amount is increased to 100 per cent under the 
influence of copper. This clearly indicates that his rats were not 
depleted in their copper stores. In the absence of copper none of 
the retained iron can be built into blood hemoglobin. He con¬ 
cludes that copper decreases the non-hemoglobin iron of the 
tissues (total body iron minus blood hemoglobin iron). This is not 
strictly true because the tissues contain hemoglobin as well as 
the blood. He later suggests that copper influences mainly the 
mobile portion of the non-hemoglobin iron and that the majority 
of this iron is found in the liver. This conclusion is in agreement 
with our results. He emphasizes the fact that the fixed iron in 
the liver does not fall below a certain concentration which is 
maintained at all cost. We have also found that the iron content 
of the liver rarely falls below 0.1 mg. per gm. of dry tissue. When 
this level is reached the animal fails to grow. 

All these workers reached the same general conclusion, namely, 
that copper mobilizes the iron in the liver, but the results in tiffs 
paper give a definite account of the retention and utilization of 
inorganic iron m the absence and presence of copper. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1, Chart I is presented to show the effect of postnatal care on 
the iron content of young rats. 

2. The addition of pure iron to the milk diet of anemic rats, 
which had been well depleted in their reserve of iron, had no effect 
on the hemoglobin content of the blood, but increased the total 
iron content of the liver and spleen to a large extent. When the 
iron was replaced by copper, the store of iron m the liver was used 
directly for buildmg blood hemoglobin. The copper caused only a 

decrease in the iron content of the spleen but produced a 
increase in the size of this organ. 
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3. Inorganic iron (FeCU) was found to be much more readily 
assimilated and stored in the liver than organic iron (hematin). 

4. When graded levels of inoi^anic iron were fed in the absence 
of copper, the hemoglobin content of the blood remained un¬ 
changed and the amount of iron stored in the liver was propor¬ 
tional to the amount of iron fed. In the presence of copper, the 
rate of hemoglobin formation was dependent upon the iron intake 
and the liver showed no iron storage until 0.3 mg. or more of iron 
was fed. 

5. Copper does not affect the assimilation of iron but does 
function in the conversion of inorganic iron into hemoglobin. 
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la a previous publication^ a report was made on the behavior 
towards alkali of di- and tripeptides entirely composed of optically 
active amino acids. It had been establi^ed that the dipeptide 
dextro-leueyl-dextro-leuciae, when submitted to the action of 10 
equivalents of 1.0 n sodium hydroxide at 25® over a prolonged 
period of time (8 days), did not suffer any racemization,whereas 
the tripeptides levo-alanyl-dextro-leucyl-dextro-leueme and dex- 
tro-leucyl-dextro-leucyl-dextro-leucine, when subjected to the 
same treatment, were partly racemized. The conclusion was 
drawn that migration, under the influeuce of alkali, of the hydrogen 
atoms attached to asynunetric carbon atoms takes place only on 
the central amino acids of a polypeptide chain, the termmal 
amino acids which carry the free amino or the carboxyl group 
remaining wholly unaltered. The prediction of Dakin^ that race¬ 
mization m polypeptides would take place only in s3rsteins com¬ 
posed of at least three amino acids was thus substantiated. 

No loss of optical activity havii^ been observed when the two 
tripeptides mentioned above were treated with alkali of lower 
concentration (2 equivalents of 0.2 n sodimn hydroxide), an 
additional conclusion was reached; namely, that a minimum con¬ 
centration of alkali was required to produce the significant change 
to some appreciable degree. Observations in this direction had 
already been made by Levene and Kaltz* with polypeptides 

^ Levene, P. A,, Steiger, R. E., and Marker, R. E., J. Biol. Chem., 93,605 
(1931). 

* Dakin, H. D., J. Biol. Chem., 18, 362 (1913-13). 

• Levene, P. A., and Pfaltz, M. H., /. Cen. Pht/siol., 8 , 183 (1925); J. 
Biol. Chem., 68,277 (1926); 70, 219 (1926). 
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composed of levo-alanine and glycine. They had observed that 
the racemization increased with the concentration of the sodium 
hydroxide solutions used. These, however, (and sometimes the 
temperatures) wme kept low because of the simultaneous, quite 
rapid hydrolysis of the peptides under the influence of the alkali. 
The leucine tripeptides studied later were highly resistant to the 
action of even 1.0 n sodium hydroxide; in fact, they were selected 
for study for precisely that reason. With little or no hydrolysis 
to the optically stable dipeptide taking place, it seemed that these 
compounds—or better, their central ammo acid unit—^ould be 
racemized in alkali of such high concentration to a much greater 
extffii than was actually the ease. The question naturally arises 
wheth^ the rsMjemization of any central amino acid unit of a 
polypeptide drain varies greatly with the nature of the alkyl 
(or aryl) group attached to the asymmetric carbon atom under 
condderation. An answer to this may be found in a forthcoming 
publication. 

The present work was undertaken in order to see to what ex¬ 
tent the d^ree of racemization of such an amino acid {e.g., dextro- 
leucine) is dependent on the nature of the adjacent or ail other 
amino acid units of the molecule or varies with the position 
occupied by this amino acid within the chain. Two tetrapeptides 
(d fair resistance to the hydrol 3 dic action of 1,0 n sodium hydrox¬ 
ide), just obtained, have now been examined with regard to their 
(^ticai stability under the conditions specified. 

The results are given in Table X. The preparation of Ihe tetra¬ 
peptides and of the intermediates is d^ctibed in the experimmrtal 
part. The data of the racemization and the control hydrolysis 
experiments are recorded in Tables II and III. 

It can be seen from Table I that there is considerable loss of 
optical activity when the leucyl unit of the tripeptide dextro- 
leueyi-dextro-leucyl-dextro-leucine, carrying the carboxyl group, 
is replaced by glycyl-glycine. For the tetrapeptide glycyl- 
dextro4eucyl-dextro-leucyl-dextro-leucine, which contains two leu¬ 
cine units susceptible to racemization, the loss of optical activity 
was higher than that observed either for the parent substance or 
for the preceding compound. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the figures given in Table I do not represent the racemization 
values of the central leucine units of the peptides, since in the 
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calculations no allowance has been made for the terminal as 3 un- 
metric amino acids which, as has been shown, retain their optical 
activity. 


EXFEBUOJNTAL 

1. Preparation of Compourids 

Levo-a-BromoisocapronylrGlycyl-Glycine 

46 gm. (0.4 mol) of finely powdered glycine anhydride* and 400 
cc. of 1.0 N sodium hydroxide (0.4 mol) were placed in a well 
stoppered bottle £tnd the mixture was shaken at room temperature 

TABLE I 


Action on Peptides of 1.0 sr Sodium Hydroxide at 


Compound 

Loss of optica! 
activity after 8 days 
with 10 mols 
1.0NNaOHat25'* 

df-Ijeucyl-cZ-leuciii6. 

per cent 

. 0* 

l-Alaiiyl-<?-leucyl-£2-leucine. 

5* 

<^<Leucyl-(i-leucyl-<f-leucine. 

4* 

^i-Leueyl-(i-leucyl-glycyl-glycine... 

19 

Glycyl-^-leucyl-d-leucyl-fi-leuciiie. 

23 



* Figures previously reported. 


until a dear solution was obtained (hydrol 3 rsis to the dipeptide). 
This was then cooled in an ice and water mixture during treatment 
with ^ gm. (0.4 mol) of levo-oe-bromoisocapronyl chloride and 400 
oe. of 1.0 IT sodium hydroxide (0.4 mol), these rei^ents being 
added in equivalent proportions with continuous shaking. 104 
oc. d 5.0 N hydrochloric add (0.52 mol) weore then added and a 
^ystaJIine precipitate of the bromo compound was obtained at 
(mce.. This was filtered off, washed with ice water, then with 
petrolic ether, and was dried in a vacuum desiccator aver phos- 
lhorus..pentoxBie. Yield, 99.0 gm. (80 per cent of the theory). 
This material was dissolved in 693 gm. of absolute ethyl acetate (7 
parts 1^ we^t) at boiling t^perature. Norit was added and the 

* Prepared frtoa glycine ethyl ester bydrocUoride in the way indicated 
by Fiscber, E.,' i^. ebem. Get., 89,2930 (1906). 
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solutioa was filtered while hot. CrystallizatioQ set in imme¬ 
diately. The crystals were filtered off at room temperature and 
were well washed with ethyl acetate. They were dried in a 
vacuum oven at 50° xmtil free of solvent. They weighed 87.0 gm. 
For analysis and rotation a fraction of this material was recrystal¬ 
lized twice from boilii^ absolute ethyl acetate. It then sintered 
and melted between 130-132° (uneorrected). 

No. 493. 4.545 mg. substance: 6.540 mg. CSO 2 and 2.255 mg. HiO 
5.465 “ “ : 0.445 cc. N (24% 756.7 mm.) 

6.000 “ “ : 3.625 mg. AgBr (Carius) 

Ci 8 Hi 70 «N»Br (309.08). Calculated. C 38.83, H 5.55, N 9.06, Br 25.86 
Found. “ 39.23, ■' 5.55, “ 9.34, « 25.70 

It had the following rotations. 

, ,« -5.93“ X100 ... 

“ ® ~ 4 ^3 0824 ~ ^ absolute alcohol) 


0.4636 gm. in 15.04 cc. of solution (0.1 v) 




-2,25° X 100 
4X1.5453 


= —36.4® (in water) 


0.2318 gm. in 15.00 cc. of solution (0.05 u) 

Abdeidialden and Fodor® foimd for deztro-a-bromoisocapronyl- 
gjycyl-gjyeine af = +0.83° (0.5 dm. tube) or [a]f = +47.01°, 
employing a solution of 0.2789 gm. in absolute alcohol, the weight 
of tto solution being 6.3659 gm. They found « +0.23° 
(0.6 dm. tube) or [a^ = +31.17°, employing a solution of 0.2250 
gm. in water, the wei^t of the solution being 15.4591 gm. Their 
material melted at 130-132°. 


Dexiro-Leiu^yJrGlycyl-Glydm 

A solution of 81 gm, of levo-a-bromoisocapronyl-^ycyl-glycine 
(crystallised once from ethyl acetate) in 810 gm. of ammonium 
hydroxide of gr. 0.90 was kept at room temperature for 3 days. 
It was theu diluted with water and concentrated to a volume 

under reduced pressure. Water was then repeatedly added and 
evaporated off each time in order to remove the ammonia. The 

» Abdeihalden, E., and Fodor, A., Ber. chem. Ges., 49,564 (1916). 
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syrupy residue was diluted with some water and the solution 
obtained was clarified with norit. A large volume of absolute 
alcohol was added to the filtrate. Crystallization of the tri¬ 
peptide set in after prolonged stirring of the solution. The 
mixture was left to stand for 2 dayrs in the ice box. The crystals 
were filtered off and thoroughly washed with hot absolute alcohol. 
They were dried in a vacuum desiccator over phosphorus pentox- 
ide. Yield, 65 gm. (86.6 per cent of the theory). This material 
contained traces of chlorine and ammonia. For analysis and 
rotation it was recrystallized twice from water and alcohol. In 
each case the substance was dissolved in a small amount of water. 
The solution was clarified with norit and about 9 volumes of 
absolute alcohol were added to the filtrate at room temperature. 
After crystallization had started, the mixture was cooled for 24 
hours in ice and water. The crystals were thoroughly washed with 
hot absolute alcohol; they were then dried in a vacuum oven at 
60‘* and finally in a vacuum desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide. 
For analysis they were redried at 100®. 

No. 496. 5.116 mg. substance: 9.190 mg. COi and 3.570 mg. HjO 

' 0.1000 gm. “ : 12.21 cc. 0.1 n HCl (Sjeldabl) 

21.700 mg. “ : 2.33 oc. N(28.6“, 754mm.) (Van Slyke) 

CioHnOiN, (245.17). Calculated. C 48.95, H 7.81, N 17.14, NHj 5.71 
Found. “ 48.98, “ 7.80, " 17.11, " 5.79 

Moisture, none 


It had the following rotation. 


N 


M 

D 


■9.69° X 100 
4X4.9033 


—49.4° (in water) 


0.7355 gm., dry, in 16.00 cc. of solution (0.2 m) 

Abderhalden and Fodor® found for a levo-leucyl-glyeyl-^ycine, 
twice recrystallized from water and alcohol, [a]^ = +43.42® in 
water, and for a fraction of tripeptide isolated from the second 
mother liquor of crystallization [a]f — +46.90® in water. A 
sample from another of their operations showed a rotation of 
= +44.79® in water. 

• Abderhalden, E,, and Fodor, A., Ber. chem. Ges., 49,565 (1916). 
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Levo-orBrcmioisoeapronyl-Dextro-Letiq/JrGlycyl-Qlydne 

A solution of 88.3 gm. (0.36 mol) of dry dextaro-leucyl-^ycyl- 
^ycine in 360 cc. of 1.0 n sodium hydroxide (0.36 mol) was 
cooled in an ice and water mixture during treatment with 77 gm. 
(0.36 mol) of levo-a-bromoisocapronyl chloride and 360 cc. of 
1.0 K sodium hydroxide (0.36 mol), these reagents being added in 
equivalent proportions with continuous shaking. 10 cc. of ether 
and then 100 cc. of 5.0 n hydrochloric acid (0.5 mol) were added 
to the solution. The bromo compound precipitated as a pasty 
mass. The mixture was then shaken at room temperature until 
crystallization took place. The material was filtered off and 
washed with ice water and with petrolic ether. It was then 
dissolved in absolute alcohol and reprecipitated with a large 
amount of water. The material obtained (no yield is given, an 
undetermined amount having been accidentally lost) melted at 
186-187® (unconected) with decomposition. Its rotation was 
= —4.97° (in absolute alcohol). On recrystallization from a 
mixture of absolute ethyl acetate and alcdiol (the procedure given 
below was followed in its essentials) a material of higher rotation, 
yet still meltiug at 186-187° (unconected), was obtained. 

lag - Ay Aimn ' “ “5.68" (m absolute alcohol) 

0.6333 gm. in 15.00 cc. of solution (0.1 u) 

Ths material was reerystallized once more from the sme mixture 
of advents. There was no increa^ in rotation. It mdted at 18^ 
(unconected) or at 190° (corrected), with alteration. The fused 
substance then decomposed rapidly. 

No. 401 5.405 mg. sal»tance: 9.028 mg. COi and 3.100 mg. EjO 
0.1000 gm. “ : 7.16 cc. 0.1 n HQ (Kjddahl) 

0.0969 " “ : 0.0433 gm. AgBr (Carius) 

Ci^WOiNiBr (422.16). Calculated. O 45.^, H 6.69, N 9.95, Br 18.93 
Found. “ 45.54, “ 6.41, “ 10.02, “ 19.01 

The substance used for amination was highly purified. It was 
obtained fixan 73.5 gm. of original material of rotation [a}^ == 
—4.97°, whidh was reerystallized four times in the following way: 
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Absolute alcohol was added at boiling temperature to su^ensions 
of 1 part of bromo compound in 2 parts by weight of absolute ethyl 
acetate until the materials were completely dissolved. When 
necessary, norit was added and the solutions were filtered while 
hot. To these, 5.3 parts by weight (in respect to the bromo 
compound) of absolute ethyl acetate wrae then added. For the 
first and second crystallizations the solutions were simply cooled 
to room temperature, but subsequently the mixtures were cooled 
in ice and water. The crystals were washed with an ethyl acetate- 
alcohol mixture (1:1, by volume) and finally with heptane. 
They were dried in a vacuum oven at 60® and then in a vacuum 
desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide and sodium hydroxide. 
The yields were as follows: 73.5 gm. —»-56.0 gm. —>32.1 gm.; 
31.0 gm. 24.6 gm. —> 19.7 gm. The rotations of the materials 
obtained after the second and fourth recrystallizations were 
identical; namely, [ajS* = —5.64®, in absolute alcohol (o^ ~ 
—0.95®, 4 dm. tube; 0.6333 gm. in 15.03 cc. of solution). 

Dextro-LeiKyl-Dexto-lmcyl^ycylrGlycine 

A solution of 18.7 gm. of pure levo-a-bromoisocapronyl-dextro- 
leucyl-glycyl-^ycine in 187 gm. of ammonium hydroxide of sp. 
gr. 0.90 was kept at room temperatrire for 4§ dasrs. It was then 
diluted with water, treated with norit, and concentrated to 
dryness under reduced pr^sure. The material was suspended in a 
small amount of water and absolute alcohol was added to the 
volume of 1500 oc. This mixture was cooled for 12 hours in the 
ice box. The solid was filtered off, thoroughly watiied with hot 
absolute alcohol, and wMe still moist placed in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator over phosphorus pentoxide and kept th^ until completely 
dry. Yield, 11.6 @n. (72 per cent of the theory). This material 
was agmn purified in the way indicated above, with the codiag 
below room t^perature omitted. It was then dried in a vacuum 
oven at 60® and finally over phosphorus pentoxide. 

No. 4.965 n^. substance: 9.710 mg. COt and 3.700 mg. HiO 
5.374 “ “ : 0.755 ce. N {3V, 763.7 mm.) 

(358.27). Calculated. C 53.59, H 8.44, N 15.64 
Found. " 63.33, “ 8.34, “ 15.66 
Moisture, none 
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It had the following rotation. 

— I T4® V 100 

[a]"- pyridine-water) 

0.5^4 gm. -F 5.50 cc. of pyridine 4- water to volume 15.06 cc. (0.1 u 
solution) 

Chloroaeetyl-Dextro-Leucyl-DeaAro-Leuqfl-Dextro-Leueine 

A solution of 8.4 gm. (0.0235 mol) of dry dejctro-leucyl-dextro- 
leucyl-dextro-leucine (9.1 gm. of tripeptide eontaining 7.74 per 
cent of moisture)’'^ in 23.5 cc. of 1.0 n sodium hydroxide (0.0235 
mol) was cooled in an ice and water mixture during treatment with 
8.0 gm. (0.0705 mol) of chloroacetyl chloride and 77.0 cc. of 1.0 n 
sodium hydroxide (0.0770 mol), these reagents being added in 
equivalent proportions with continuous shaMng. 20 cc. of 5.0 k 
hydrochloric acid (0.1000 mol) were added and a crystalline 
precipitate of the chloro compound was obtained at once. The 
crystals were filtered off and washed with ice water and then with 
petrolic ether; they were agmn washed with water and with 
petrolic ether. This material was dried in a vacuum desiccator 
over pho^horus pentoxide and soda-hme. It weighed 10.2 gm. 
(theory, 10.2 gm.). The solution of this material in hot absolute 
alcohol was clarified with norit and filtered. Water was gradually 
added to the solution until crystallizati<m set in. The mixture 
was to cool slowly to room temperature and then a fiirtlmr 
sunoont water was added. The crystals deported were filtered 
c^, washed with dilute alcohol, and then with petrolic ether. 8.0 
gm. dry substance were recovered. It mdted at 198-199° 
(unocmected), with no apparent alteration. After some time, 
howevm*, the fused material suffered decxanposition. 

No. 4S2. 4.995 mg. substance: 10.100 mg. CX>, and 3.610 mg. H,0 

6.800 “ “ : 0.484 cc. N (24% 758.8 mm.) 

15.430 “ “ : 5.300 mg. AgCI (Carius) 

C»HhO»N.C 1 (433.78). Calculated. C 55.33, H 8.37, N 9.69, Cl 8.17 
Found. "56.14, " 8.08, “ 9.58, “ 8.49 


’ Levene, P. A., Steiger, R. E., and Marker, R. E., J. Biol. Chem., 93, 
615 (1931). 
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It had the following rotation. 

[a]” “ “ +71.2° (in absolute alcohol) 

4 X 1.0465 

0.1575 gm. in 15.05 cc. of solution 

Abderhalden and Fleischmann® found for chloroacetyl-levo- 
leucyl-levo-leucyl-levo-leucine c?^ = —0.8® (1 dm. tube) or [a]^ = 
—76.19®, employing a solution of 0.105 gm. in aJcobol, the volume 
of the solution being 10 cc. Their material melted at 193® with 
decomposition. 

GlycyUDextrO'-LeucyhDextro-LetLcyUDextro-Leucine 

A mixture of 7.0 gm. of purified chloroacetyl-dextro-leucyl- 
dextro-leucyl-dextro-leucine with 10 times this weight of am¬ 
monium hydroxide of sp. gr. 0.90 was kept at room temperature 
for 3 days (temperature about 25®) during which time it was 
occasionally shaken. A cloudy solution was finally obtamed; 
it was diluted with water and clarified with norit. The filtrate 
was concentrated under reduced pressure. The ammonia thus 
being removed, the tetrapeptide separated in the form of a vo¬ 
luminous gel. This was filtered off and thoroughly washed with 
absolute alcohol. The filtrate was concentrated under reduced 
pressure. It then yielded a second fraction of pol 3 npeptide. The 
two fractions were combined. This material weighed 4,7 gm. It 
was suspended in absolute alcohol and small amoxmts of am¬ 
monium hydroxide, of sp. gr, 0.90, were added gradually until an 
almost clear solution was obtamed. This was clarified with iiorit. 
The filtrate was concentrated under reduced pressure for the 
removal of the ammonia and the recovery of the tetrapeptide. 
Alcohol was freely run into the suspension obtained while the 
concentration was continued. The substance was filtered off, 
thoroughly washed with absolute alcohol, and was then dried in a 
vacuum desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide. 

No. 495. 5.251 mg. substance: 11.075 mg. CO 3 and 4.270 mg. H 2 O 
4.030 " « : 0.477 cc. N (29**, 755.4 mm.) 

C 2 (B:s 805 N 4 (414.33). Calculated. C 57.92, H 9.24, N 13.52 
Found. “ 57.51, “ 9.09, “ 13.29 
Moisture, 0.73 per cent 

* Abderhalden, E., and Fleischmann, R., Ferinenijorschungt 9, 529 (1926- 
281. 
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It had the following rotation. 

ur o, ^ +82.3“ =b 0.6“ (in 1.0 n NaOH) 

i“Jd 4 X 2.035 

0.3053 gm., dry, in 15.0 cc. of solution 


TABLE n 

Action of Sodium Hydroxide at on Tetrapeptides 


Compound 

Deztro-leueyl-deKtro- 

leucyl-^ycyl-glyoine 

Glycyl-deztro-leucyl- 

deectro-leuoyl- 

destro-leucme 

Ezpoiment No. 

1.2,3 

4 and 5 

Amount of substance used, ym. 

0.8967 (1) 
0.8957 (2) 
0.8957 (3) 
{0.0(^ mol) 

0.8287 (4) 
0.8287 (5) 

(0.0020 mol) 

1.0 N NaOH used, cc. 

25.0 (1, 2, 3) 

20.0 (4, 6) 

Action of alkali at 25*’, days 

8 (1, 2, 3) 

8 (4, 5) 

Total N in hydrolysate with 20 cc. 
20 per cent HCl (36 hrs. at lOO®), 
ffm, per 100 cc. 

0.65^ (1) 
0.6512 (2) 
0.6567 (3) 

0.5209 (4) 
0.3438* (5) 

Amino N 

TotalN-P^*^ 

■■ 

98.3 (?) (4) 
99.0 (6) 

o?i* (4 dm. tube), degrees 

-1.61 (1) 
-1.68, (2) 
-1.58, (3) 

■I 

faj* of leucine in solution, degrees 

-13.1, (1) 
-13.0. (2) 
-12.9i (3) 

-12.4, (4) 
-12.3, (6) 


* Tile hydrolysate was diluted with 20 per cent HCl before examination. 


The reading (eorreet to ±0.05“) was made as soon as the field 
i^fqpeared clear. The rotation of this solution (at about 31“) 
by 25 per cent in the course of 48 hours because of hydroly- 
m and raeenisation. This perhaps explains why Abderhalden 
and IPI^sehmann^ found for glyc^-levo-leucyl-levo-leucyl-levo- 
^cine o? = —1.6“ (1 dm. tube) or [a]^ = —78.63“, employing a 
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solution of 0.2035 gm. of substance in 1.0 n sodium hydroxide, the 
volume of the solution being 10 cc. 

Action of Sodium Hydroxide on TetrapepUdes (Bacemization) 

All the data are recorded in Table II. The alkaline solutions 
of the tetrapeptides prepared were kept for 8 days in a thermostat 
at 25°. The solutions were then acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and concentrated to drjmess under reduced pressure in the way 
indicated in a previous paper.® The dry residues were then taken 


TABLE m 

Hydrolysis of Tetrapeptides by Hydrochloric Acid at 100^ 


! 

Compound 

Dextro-leucyl-dextro- 

leucyl-^yeyl-glycine 

GIyoyl-d«tro-Ieueyl- 

diextro-leucyl- 

dextro-leucine 

Experiment No..... 

6 and 7 

8 and 9 

Amount of substance used, gm. 

i 

0.8957 (6). 
0.8957 (7) 
(0.0025 mol) 

0.8287 (8) 
0.8287 (9) 
(0.0020 mol) 

Amoxmt of NaCl added, gm. 

0.2923 

0.2923 

Total N in hydrolysate with 20 cc. 

0.6683 (6) 

0.5215 (8) 

20 per cent HCl (36 hrs. at 100®), 
gm. per 100 cc. 

0.6730 (7) 

0.5203 (9) 

Amino N 

100.0 (6) 

100 (8) 

98.5 (7) 

- (9) 

(4 dm. tube), degrees 

-2.03 (6) 
-2.02 (7) 

-2.38 (8) 
-2.35, (9) 

[o£q]d of leucine in solution, degrees 

-16.2, (6) 
-16.0, (7) 

-16.2, (8) 
-16.1, (9) 


up in 20 ec. of M per cent hydrochloric acid. The test-tubes were 
sealed and immersed for 36 hours in a steam-heated water bath 
at 1(M)°. The suspensions obtained were filtered in order to remove 
the sodium chloride that had separated at room temperature. 
The total nitn^mi was determined on 5 cc. and the amino nitrogen 


* Levene, P. A., and Steiger, B. B., J. Biol. Chem., 86,715 (1^). 
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on 1 cc. of solution, 
cent by the ratio 


The loss of optical activity is given in per 



XlOO 


The values [aoln of the blanks are given in Table III. 


S. Actim of Hydroehlorie Add on Tetrapeptides {Hydrolysis) - 

The tetrapeptides were hydrolyzed with 20 per cent hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the presence of sodium chloride in sealed tubes 
inunCTsed for 36 hours in a steam-heated water bath at 100“. 
The total nitrogen was determined on 5 cc. and the amino nitrogen 
on 1 cc. of solution. All the data are recorded in Table III. 
The values [aolo were thus obtained. 



STUDIES ON KETOSIS 


II. THE COMPARATIVE BETOLYTIC ACTION OF GLUCOSE, 
GALACTOSE, FRUCTOSE, AND SUCROSE* 

By harry J. DEUEL, Jr., MARGARET GULICK, and J. S. BUTTS 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, University of Southern California 
School of Medicine, Los Angeles) 

(Received for publication, April 23, 1932) 

Shaffer (1) has assumed that all metabolizable monosaccharides 
are of equal value in serving as precursors of the active inter¬ 
mediary derivative of carbohydrate which possesses ketolyiiic 
action. Such an assumption seems logical, if our present concep¬ 
tion is correct that the oxidation of the monosaccharides is pre¬ 
ceded by their transformation into glucose (either before or after 
their conversion into glycogen). However, all of the sugars do 
not have an identical physiological behavior. 

According to Lusk (2), fructose exerts the greatest specific dynamic 
action, followed in order by sucrose, glucose, and galactose. Galactose 
and fructose, as well as sucrose, are oxidized at a more rapid rate in the 
human than is glucose or maltose, as judged by the rate of increase of 
respiratory quotient after their administration (Deuel (3)). Voit (4) 
believes that glucose and fructose are more satisfactory sources of glycogen 
than is galactose. In view of these differences it might seem that the sugars 
would show variable ketolytic actions. 

. Goldblatt (6) concluded from experiments on fasting human subjects 
that glucose, fructose, sucrose, and maltose were ketolytic, while galactose, 
mannose, lactose, and glycerol exerted no such effects. His results seemed 
entirely at variance with the work of Deuel and Chambers (6), in which 
it was shown galactose and lactose caused a nitrogen-sparing action when 
administered to phlorhizinized dogs, a phenomenon which Wierzuchowski 
(7) later demonstrated to occur concomitantly with the decrease in the 


* This work was made possible by grants from the National Research 
Council, the American Medical Association, the Sugar Institute, and the 
Elizabeth Thompson Science Fund- A preliminary report of some of these 
data was made at the meeting of the American Society of Biological Chem¬ 
ists at Montreal, April, 1931 (/. Biol. Ckem,, 92, p, xxiii (1931)). 
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excretion of acetone bodies. Chambers and Deuel (8) also reported that 
glycerol is a glucose former and produces a protein-sparing action when 
administered to phlorhizinized dogs. 

The present paper reports the study of the antiketogenic ac¬ 
tivity of sucrose, galactose, and fructose as compared with glucose. 

General Procedure 

The ketolytic effect of glucose and galactose was studied in 
normal human subjects in whom a ketosis was produced either by 
a prolonged protein-fat diet or by a preliminary period of fasting 
(usually 4 days). The experiments on the antiketogenic action 
of fructose and sucrose were made only in the fasting subjects. 
In most cases the urine was divided into three 8 hour samples 
daily, although in a few instances 12 hour or 24 hour periods were 
used. Toluene served as a preservative. The routine tests for 
sugar and albumin on the urine of all the subjects just previous to 
the experimental periods were found negative in all cases. 

Urinary nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method, urine 
sugar (when present) by the Bertrand procedure, and total urinary 
acetone bodies by the technique of Van Slyke. The quinhydrone 
electrode was used in the few cases in which the urine pH was 
determined. c.p. Pfanstiehl sugars were used in doses varying 
from 25 to 80 gm, dissolved in water with sufl&cient lemon juice 
to give an agreeable flavor.^ The sugar was taken in mqnt cases 
at 7.00 a.m. immediately after the closing of the previous 8 or 24 
hour period. The subjects for the experiments reported here were, 
In suidition to the authors, graduate students, laboratory 
niefans, and others closely connected with the medical schdcl 
who were of unquestioned honesty. AH were presimotably normal 
mdividuais. 

nxPERiMiasfTa.ii 

Experimerds on Pwiem-Fed Diet 

Three experiments were conducted on different subjects in order 
to study the comparative antiketogenic effect of glucose and 

* The lemon juice was used in the proportion of 55 gm. to 75 gm. of sugar. 
The icetoly^c effect of the maximum amount of lemon juice was negligible 
as (Iranoiistrated in the control experiments. Moreover, similar amounts 
were taken by the same subject when the different sugars were taken so that 
any sligjbl effect would be constant. 
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galactose. The diet for the first subject (H. J. D.) consisted of 
bacon, eggs, ground beefsteak, and lettuce, and had a nitrogen 
content of 14.24 gm. Agar was taken in 10 gm. amounts daily 
for bulk. The approximate caloric value of the diet, which was 
uniform throughout the experiment of 33 days, amounted to 1800 
calories. This permitted a continual oxidation of body fat for the 
period during which the diet was continued. The subject's 
weight gradually fell from 208 pounds at the beginning of the ex¬ 
periment to 183 pounds at the conclusion. The second and third 
subjects (J. S. B. and P. W. S.) partook of a somewhat more 
liberal diet in which the monotony observed by the first subject 
was avoided by a rotation of foods during 3 day periods. The 
caloric intake of these diets approximated 2300 calories per day 
and the average nitrogen content for the 3 day periods was 14.76 
gm. per day. Although some changes were made in the food 
during the early part of the experimental period to suit the 
individual tastes, that used throughout the latter two-thirds was 
uniform.^ The caloric intake was insuflSLcient to maintain a 
constant body weight, that of J. S. B. falling from 152.6 to 139 
poimds, while the weight of P. W. S. dropped from 135 to 124.5 
pounds. In all cases the subjects remained in good health during 
the experiment, although it was noted that a considerable lassitude 
was constantly present. This condition was almost immediately 
improved by the administration of carbohydrate. This weakness, 
which was probably partly ascribable to the attendant acidosis, 
was particularly experienced in climbing stairs or doing other tasks 
where only moderate physical exertion was nec^sary. It should 
also be noted that such a mental condition was experienced that it 
was practically impossible to concentrate on the usual mental 
problems. 

* The diet for J. S. B. and P. W. S. was as follows: 

ist Day —^Breakfast: bacon, eggs, cream, and coffee. Lunch; lettuce, 
mayonnaise, meat loaf, cream, and coffee. Dinner: spinach, egg, butter, 
celery, bacon, and beefsteak. 

fnd Day —^Breakfast and lunch as above. Dinner: cucumber, string 
beans, butter, egg, and pork chops. 

$rd Day—Breakfast and lunch as above. Dinner: sauerkraut, egg, 
tomato, bacon, and roast lamb. 

The soluble carbohydrates were removed from all of the cooked vege¬ 
tables by boiling them at least 5 minutes, draining the water, then adding 
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Development of a Constant Elimination of Acetone Bodies —In 
^cii case cyclic variations in the excretion of the acetone bodies 


TABLE I 

Nitrogen and Acetone Body Excretion during the Early Days of a Protein~Fat 

Diet 



H.J.D. 

J. S. B. 

P. w. s. 

Day 

Total N 


Total N 

Total 

acetone 

bodies 

Total N 

Total 

acetone 

bodies 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 


14.02 


10.04 


10.12 

0.072 

1 

16.71 

0.133 ! 

13.26 

0.162 

16.41 


2 

23.38 

1.006 

19.37 

0.692 

18.86 

0.471 

3 

21.09 

1.095 

19.68 j 

1.629 

20.20 

0.632 

4 

21.20 

2.496 

20.41 

2.019 

19.50 

0.975 

6 

18.86 

2.713 

18.87 

1.830 

19.44 

0.874 

6 

16.74 

4.893 

19.25 

2.177 

18.21 

1.895 

7 

17.69 

6.414 

18.10 

2.961 

19.22 

2.182 

S 

16.55 

5.171 

18,89 

3.298 

18.13 

2.282 

9 

16.20 

8.234 

18.19 

2.212 

16.70 

2.040 

10 

16.55 

6.212 

18.52 

3.298 

18.13 

1.390 

11 

15.77 

5.304 

16.59 

2.282 

17.67 

1.203 

12 

16,05 

6.308 

16.00 

3.546 

16.35 

1.275 

13 

16,25 

7.063 

16.23 

4.241 

16.54 1 

3.050 

14 

15.97 

6.625 

15.93 

2.579 

15.40 1 

1.309 

15 

15.27 

5.258 

16.70 

2.889 

17.89 

1.696 

la 

14.68* 

5,729* 

16.69 

3.100 

15.36 

3.179 

17 

14.04 

4.452 

15.86 

3.010 

17.12 

1.324 

18 

13.99 

5.906 

15.78 

3.497 

16.00 

1.905 

19 

14.23 

5.698 

1 16.18 

3.993 

16.84 

1.022 

20 



1 15.06 

2.207 

16.93 

0.774 

21 



i 


15.98 

1.804 

22 





15.49 

1.600 

23 





15.44 

1.612 

24 





15.37 

1.408 

25 





16.67 

1.716 

26 





17.61 

0.789 

27 





16.86 

0.923 


* 26 gm. of glucose were taken on this day. 


were noted, although fairly constant results were obtained with 
two of the subjects during the latter part of the experiment. 
Table I riaows the comparative figures for acetone body and 
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nitrogen excretion during the period prior to the administration 
of sugar. 

The acetone body excretion reaches a fairly constant level with 
H. J. D. after the 7th day. Somewhat larger variations were 
noted in the case of the other two subjects. The nitrogen output 
reaches a very high n^ative level during the 1st week of the diet in 
all three experiments. This is to be attributed to the withdrawal 
of the carbohydrate food with the resulting loss in protein-sparing 
action. After the 1st week the nitrogen excretion gradually 
declines, although the intake is constant, and only small negative 
balances were obtained during the latter part of the experiments. 
Concomitantly with the increased total acetone elimination, 
there was a greater urine acidity. With subject H. J. D. this 
reached a maximum on the 25th day of the diet when the pH was 
4.98. 

Diurnal Variation of Acetone Body Excretion —^The hourly 
excretion of acetone bodies in the urine during each of the 8 hour 
periods is given in Table II. There is a consistent diurnal varia¬ 
tion in the excretion of acetone bodies in the urine. The highest 
value was obtained from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m., the intermediate 
amount was foimd during the overnight interval (11 p.m. to 
7 a.m.), and the smallest quantity was excreted during the morning 
and early afternoon period (7 a.m. to 3 p.m.). This variation is 
masked during the first days of the diet because of the gradual 
steady increase in the level of ketosis from day to day. In only 
three instances in the 14 days reported above does the middle 
period fail to ^ow the highest rate of excretion, while a like 
r^ularity was foimd with the other periods. Forrsner (9), 
MoQuarrie and Keith (10), and McClellan and Toscani (11) have 
also found that the excretion of acetone bodies is at a minimum 
durii^ the morning and early afternoon. However, in Forrsner’s 
experiments, the maximum elimination of th^e compounds 
occurred in the ni^t period and it sometimes extended over 
until the early morning samples. Ibis may have resulted because 
of the exceptionally high fat content of the evening meal as com¬ 
pared with ours. Hublmrd and Wri^t (12) conchu^ that the 
maxiTmiTTi rate at which the acetone bodies were eliminated bore a 
relationship to the time at which the meals were ingested, although 
the largest excretion noted in any of his experiments was one- 
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Aight .h to one-tenth the mimnniiTn quantity which we have found 
in the expraiments here reported. 

CoT/vpoTotwe Ketolytie Action of Glueoso o/nd Golodose —Since 
^ucose may be considered the most physiological of the sugars, 
it is used as a standard with which to compare galactose. We 
have made comparisons with glucose because it forms the chief, 
if not the only reducing sugS'i' of blood, since it is the mono- 


TABLE n 


Diurnal Variation in Excretion of Acetone Bodies in Urine during a Protein- 

Fat Diet 


Subject H, J. D. 


Dacrondieb 

Total acetone bodies 

7 a.in.~3 p.m. 

3-11 p.m. 

11 p.m.-7 a.m. 

24hra. 


mg, per hr. 

mg. per hr. 

mg. per hr. 

gm, 

6 

145.0 

296.1 

189.4 

i.m 

7 


357.7 

^.3 

6.414 

8 

! 171.3 

229.8 

244.4 

5.171 

d 

247.4 

400.7 

394.5 

8.234 

10 

225.2 

275.5 

271.1 

6.212 

11 

162.4 

260.7 

246.4 

5.304 

12 

254.6 

267.5 

266.2 

6.308 

13 

263.5 

295.3 

335.3 

7.063 

14 

285.2 

278.6 

264.5 

6.625 

15 

195.3 

241.5 

221.1 

5.258 

16* 

142.0 

350.3 

221.5 

6.729 

17 

154.2 

251.3 

151.9 

4.452 

IS 

321.3 

196.8 

212.4 

5.906 

19 

163.4 

309.6 

238.4 

5.698 

ATerage. 

209.6 

286.5 

251.5 



* 25 gm. ai ^oeoee were iugeeted on this day. 


saodbaride formed when glycogen is hydrolyzed by acid or by 
gJIyoogenase and maltase and becai^ it is the si^ar which is 
eBoeted by diabetics. Moreover, the body is called on to metab- 
0 ^ large amounts of it because of the predominance of starch 
m the diet. Approximately 75 gm. of these sugars were in^sted 
by H. J. D. after the level of ketonuria had been shown to be 
eapgtsnt for several days. J. S. B. received only 50 gm. of each 
the sumosactdtaiides, while P. W. S. took only 25 gm. The 
re^oHs are summarized in Table III. 
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In each of the three subjects, the admimstration of galactose 
was followed by a greater ketolyiic action than was that of a like 
amount of glucose, despite the fact that in at least one case some 
of the former sugar was lost by the resulting galactosuria. The 
greater antiketogenic effect of galactose was exhibited not only 


TABUS m 

Elimination of Acetone Bodies before and after Glucose and Galactose during a 

Protein^Fat Diet 


Sugar retained 

Total acetone bodies 

Before sugar 

Days after sugar 

1 Mimmiim leryel 

Resump* 
tionof 
original 
rate of 
eicretion 

Kind 

Amount 

■ 

2 

Z 

■ 

H 

1 

1 

Amount 


Subject H. J. D. 



gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

hrs. 

after 

gm. 

per 

hrs. after 









sugar 

8 hrs. 


Glucose 

75 

5.70 



6.97 

9.48 


9-16 



Galactose 

71.2 

7.63 

2.77 

2.821 

6.66 



2^ 


67-64 


Subject J. S. B. 


Glucose 

Galactose 

50 

50 

2.21* 

2.53t 

1.54 

0.77 

2.84 

1.00 

3.15 

1.13 

1.81 

1.48 

2.73 

2.30 

M 



Subject P. W. S. 

Galactose 

Glucose 

25t 

25 

0.92 

0.81 

g 

0.46 

1.03 

0.77 

1,20 

0.81 

0.62 

1 


0.074 

ra-84 

25-32 


* Tbe previous days were somewhat variable. The average of 7 days is 
3.04. 

t The previous days were somewhat variable. The average of 6 days is 
2.43 gm. 

tNo qualitative tests were made on urine. This is the maximum 
amount retained. 

§ There was no separation of urine into 12 hour periods on this day. 

by the lower valu^ to which tihe total Eusetone excretion was 
depleted, but also by the longer period at which this minimum 
level was noted. 

With H. J. D. the excretion of the acetone bodies was actually 
lower on the 2nd day after the administration of galactose than 
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it was on the day on which the su^ar was taken, while with glucose 
the TniTiiiinnitn value was reached on the second 8 hour period after 
its ingestion. The resumption of the original level of excretion 
of acetone bodies (as determined by the first 8 hour period in 
which their elimination exceeded that of any period on the day 
prior to the ingestion of carbohydrate) also occurred 24 hours 
earlier with glucose than with galactose. Similar though not such 
striking differences were noted in the experiments on J. S. B. 
and P. W. S. who took only 50 and 25 gm. of these sugars re- 
^ctively. These results are all in harmony in indicating that 
galactose actually does exert a ketolytic action and they suggest 
that in all probability its action in this respect is more potent than 
that of glucose. That the discrepancy between these results 
and those of Goldblatt (5) is not to be attributed to the different 
method of producing the ketosis is indicated by the experiments 
reported in the following section in which the ketolytic action of 
these sugars and others has been compared during a fasting 
ketosis. 


Experiments with Facing Subjects 

Excretion of Acdone Bodies —^The ketolytic action of sucrose, 
fructose, and galactose has been compared with that of glucose 
durii^ fasting on seven subjects. The sugars were usually ad- 
minktffl^d with lemon juice on the morning of the 5th fast day, 
althou^ in some cases with the female subjects, it was necessary 
for to be tak^ ^iriier to counteract the severe acidosis. 
The ketonuria during the early days of the fast has be^ r^xnt^ 
in a inevious paper of the authors (13) in which it was deaamir 
strati that a distinct variation in the extent of addoels devdoped 
exists between the sexes. In the present paper the urinary acetone 
values are given only for the day {oeceding the iigestion of the 
sugar. Table IV gives the summary of the ketolytic action of the 
four sugars examined. 

In the experiments on subjects with ketosis due to fasting, a 
greater antiketcgenic action was also noted after the ingestion of 
galactose than w^ found after the administration of a like quan¬ 
tity of ^ucose. The superior ketolytic action of the former sugar 
is most pronounced with subjects H. J. D. and R. B. who had the 
largest ^)ses of these sugars. With H. J. B. the total acetone 
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TABLE IV 

Ketolytic Effect of Fructose^ GalaxAosey and Sucrose As Compared with Glucose 
in Fasting Subjects 



Total acetone bodies 


Days after sugar 


level 


2 

3 

1 

Amouni 



hrs. 


gm. 

gm. 

after ■: 
sugar 

%er 

8 hrs. 


H. J. D. Glucose 

Galactose* 
Fructoset 
Fructose 
Glucose 
G. C, D. Sucroset 
Glucose 

R. B. " 

Galactose 
Sucrose 
P. W. S. Glucose 
Galactose 
Sucroset 
Glucose 

V. T. “ 

Galactose 

u 

C. T. Glucose 

Fructose 
J. S. B. GlucoseJt 

Sucroset 


.2 7.791 
72.2 8.931 
72.2 8.531 
72.2 6.471 
72.2 6.832 
57.020.672 
60.012.272 
70.019.197 
74.414.727 
75.012.123 
25.0 3.482 
25.0 3.421 
23.8 3.621 
25.0 4.841 
58.211.293 
♦* 7.962 

tt 9.095 
25.0 6.183 
25.0 4.863 
25.0 0.600 
23.8 7,514 
23.8 7,512 


.37 4,26 
.43 1.51 
.05 2.17 
.31 2.07 
.21 4.74 
.79 1.08 
.79 3.64 
.38 7.08 
.51 6.48 
.96 2.39 
.56 7.04 
.57 6.36 
.39 3.53 
.88 5.86 
.46 4.67 
.86 3,82 
.79 4.87 
.79 8.67 
.2312.41 
.58 2.07 
.00 8.55 
.67 8.14 


7.55 

5.15 
7.67 
9.30 

11.82 

0.58 

4.56 
12.40§ 

5.5511 

11.981f 

2.78 

3.90 

5.16 
5.45 
7.43 
9.24 
7.83 
8.26 
7.47 


17-240.260 

25-320.201 

17-240.234 

9-160.236 

9-160.554 

56-720.122 

1- 80.473 

( 

17-241.385 
25-320.386 
1- 80.543 
17-240.236 
17-240.307 
17-240.525 
9-24 

17-240.666 
25-32 0.961 
1-81.091 
1-80.960 

17-240.627 

17-240.671 


Besump* * * § ** 

tionof 

original 

rate<rf 

excretion 


nrs. after 
sugar 

41-48 

65-72 

40- 56 

41- 48 
41-48 

After 72 
72 

After 64 
57-64 
9-16 
25-32 
25-32 
25-32 


* 75 gm. of galactose were ingested. 2.8 gm. were excreted in urine, 

t There was slight diarrhea shortly after sugar was taken, 

t The dose was calculated to give monosaccharides equivalent to the 
glucose ingested. 

§ The value was determined by analysis. The excretion for the first 
16 hours was 6.43 gm. 

11 Estimated value. Acetone for the first 16 hour period was 3.70 gm. 
f The value was determined by analysis. Excretion for the first 16 hours 
was 5.87 gm. 

** 60 gm. of galactose were ingested. Considerable loss was probable 
because of diarrhea. 1.81 gm. were excreted in urine. 

ft 60 gm. of galactose were ingested. Considerable loss was probable 
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excretion was depressed to the miniimim level for 2 days after 
galactose while a marked increase in the elimination of acetone 
bodies had already begun on the 2nd day in both experiments 
after the administration of the same amount of glucose. With 
E. B., a female subject, a greater sparing action was obtained on 
the 3rd day after galactose than on the previous 2 days, while a 
rise in the excretion of the ketone bodies had already taken place 
on the 3rd day after glucose. Not only was the ketol 3 rtic action 
proloi^ed over a longer period following galactose but the mini- 
mum level reached with H. J. D. was also lower. The results on 
P. W. S., who took only 25 gm. of the sugars, are less definite, 
although a lower ketomuia was obtained on the day of carbo¬ 
hydrate ingestion with galactose than with either of the ^ueose 
experiments. The results on %e fourth subject (V. T.) are 
at 3 ^ieal and may be disr^arded because she experienced a oon- 
siderable diarrhea in both galactose experiments, while this waft 
absent in the glucose test with which they are compared. 

In both experiments on H. J, D. the ketolytic action of fructose 
was found to be intermediate between galactose and glucose, while 
with C. T., w1k> iigested only one-third the amount of sigar that 
the former subject did, no definite difference is to be noted. In 
all the five experiments on four subjects, the antiketogenic effect 
of sucrose would likewise seem to be superior to that of glucose. 
With J. S. B. a marked ketolytic action followed the ingestion of 
23.75 gm. of sucrose, while no response was obtainfed with 25 
gm. of glucose. The small dose of sucrose is almost as effective in 
both eases with J. S. B. as three -tim^ as much glucose in the two 
expmiments on H. J. D. The results on G. C. D. are especially 
interesting. She developed the most pronounced acidosis ex¬ 
perienced in any of our subjects and it was necessary to administer 
sucrose on the morning of the 4ih day. The excretion of ketone 
bocBes prcgresrively declined and was at the lowest level 72 hours 
foter when the experimmit was concluded. Decidedly different 
,iesaits were obtained aftm' the ingestion of glucose. Although the 
did not reach tiie level in the 3 days after glucose at which 
had been prior to the ingestion of the sugar, tiiere was a progres- 
siye {tee in the extent of the acetone body elimination on the 2nd 
days after the sugar. 

Bxperimenis —The excretion of acetone bodies gradually 
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rises during the early days of fasting. It is generally assumed 
that a level is reached in 4 or 6 days after which it remains fairly 
constant. In most of the experiments reported here, the sugar 
was taken on the 5th day when it was assumed that a constant 
excretion was to be expected had not the carbohydrate been 
ingested. In several of the experiments with women in which the 
sugar was not taken until the 6th day and in some of the tests on 
men (13) a fair uniformity was found between the acetone excre¬ 
tion on the 3rd and 4th fast days which is indicative that a constant 
niveau had been reached. In those cases in which a somewhat 
greater elimination of the acetone bodies was noted on the 4th 
fast day than was found on the 3rd one, the increase was only 
slight when compared with the variation between the 2nd and 3rd 


TABLE V 

Excretion of Acetone Bodies in Control Experiments on Faeting 


Subject 

Fast 

No. 

Acetouuria ou fasting day 

Con¬ 

trol 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th* 

6th 

7th 



gm. 

gm. 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 


J. S. B. 

5 




4.436 

7.436 

7.759 



H. J. D. 

6 

0.064 



7.283 

8.952 

6.640 

9.518 



* Lemon juice was taken without other si^ar on this morning. 


fast days. We feel that we are justified in comparing the ketolytic 
action of the sugars on the a^umption that the decreases in keto- 
nuria experienced after their iogestion are proportional to their 
ketolytic activity. It also seems fair to assume that such a drop 
in the elimination of the acetone bodi^ is not adventitious and 
would not have occurred had not the sugar been ingested. The 
results of two control experiments on two subjects are given in 
Table V. 

Essentially constant results were obtamed on E. J. D. from the 
4th to the 7th fast days when an amount of lemon juice equal to 
that taken in the experimmits with the sugars was ii^^ted on the 
5th day. A sl^t decrease in the excretion of acetone bodies 
oecurred on the 5th day which is probably to be traced to the 
antiket(^nic effect of the sugmr in the lemon juice. This dedine, 
however, is d^t when compared with that obtained after the 
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ingestion of 72.2 gm. of the sugars. The results on J. S. B. are 
slightly different in showing no decrease in acetonuria on the 5th 
day but the quantity of lemon juice taken by this subject was less 
fhflTi in the other control experiment. No control experiments 
on women were possible because of the severity of the acidosis 
found in every case (13). 

Nitrogen Excretion —In a former paper (13) it was demonstrated, 
in harmony with many earlier investigations of other observers, 
that the urinary nitrogen decreased from the control level on the 
1st and sometimes on the 2nd fast day because of the sparing 
effect of the body glycogen on the protein metabolism. This was 
followed by a rise in nitrogen excretion on the 2nd or 3rd fast day 
which occurred concomitantly with the appearance of an appre¬ 
ciable excretion of total acetone bodies. The maximum level was 
reached not later than the 3rd fast day, after which a second 
gradual decline in urinary nitrogen occurred. When the sugars 
were ingested, there was an abrupt drop in the output of nitrogen 
due to the sparing action of the carbohydrate. The nitrogen 
elimination increased after the sparing action of the sugar was 
spent but it usually did not return to the origmal value found on 
the 4th fast day because of the normal gradual decrease which 
would have taken place if the sugar had not been ingested. Table 
VI gives an analy^ of the data showing the comparative nitrogen 
values after the different sugars were ingested. 

In four of the five experiments galactose seems to exert a greater 
protein-sparing action than does glucose. In most cases these 
results are parallel with those on the decrease of ketone body 
excretion shown in Table IV. With the exception of P, W. S. 
who ingested the smallest amounts of these sugars, the reduction 
of the urinary nitrogen persists for a longer period after galactose 
than after glucose; a lower mlpimum value is reached and this at a 
later period. Sudi differences are even not^ with V. T. in whom 
there was no distinct superiority in ketolytic action of galactose 
(probably because of the decreased absorption of the sugar as the 
xmat of a diarrhea). A superior protein-sparing action exists 
with fiructose in one test on H. J. D. and in the experiment on 0. T. 
The results with sucrose are not as consistent, although in three of 
tibe five experiments the urinary nitrogen is undoubtedly lower 
after aicrose than after glucose. 
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TABLE VI 

Urinary Nitrogen before and after Administration of Fructose, Galactose, and 
Sucrose as Compared with Glucose 



Besump- 
tion of 
original N 
excretion 


hra. ajiar 
sugar 

25-32 
After 73 
4^56 
41 -^ 
49-54 
41-48 
After 73 


65-72 
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Sinnft the excretion of nitrogen in the mine is much more regular 
t.Ka.Ti that of the acetone bodies, it world seem that these experi¬ 
ments might offer more cogent proof of the superiority of galactose 
over glucose, and to a less extent that of fructose and sucrose over 
glucose. These results are especially of importance in showing 
that the superiority of these sugars would seem to be a real one 
and not to ^ traced to a greater loss of the acetone from the lungs 
(with a consequently lower excretion in the mine) because similar 
differences were observed on nitrogen excretion for which the sole 
pathway of elimination is by way of the kidneys. 

The nitrogen excretion of the control experiments in which no 
carbohydrate (other than that in the lemon juice) was taken is 
^own in Table VII. 

Although there is a small drop in the urinary niht^^ on the 
5tb day following the ingestion of the lemon juice, these variaticnrs 
are sli^t compared with the decrease which followed the ir^estimi 
of the various sugars. The paring action which is noted in 
Table VI must be considered a real one rather than an accidental 
effect. 


niSCTJBSIOX 

If any differences were to be observed in the ketolsrtic behavior of 
the various sugars, one would anticipate that glucose would be the 
most effective and that the other sugars would vary in this prop¬ 
erty according to their ability to be changed to this monosaccha¬ 
ride. However, we were mudi surprised to jQnd that glucose was 
actually inferior as an antiketogenic agent in the majority of 
irs^etaseB when compared with galactose, fructcee, or sucrose. In 
no case was ^ucose found to be definitely superior to any of the 

In general, the results with galactose show the most marked 
aaipraK>rity over glucose of the three sugars investigated. This 
vaiiai^ty was tmexpected in view of the fact that galactose is a 
tnore difficulty metabolized sugar than fructose, sucrose, or 
0Bmeej as evidenced by tlm greater readiness with which a hyper- 
and a melitmia may be produced by it (14, 15). Like- 
has nsually been considered that it is a very poor glycogen 
Moreover, galactose along with lactose, man- 
has been classed by Goldblatt (5) as a substance 


'foniili* (^, 16 ). 
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without antiketogenic action in contrast with the positive results 
which this investigator found on glucose, sucrose, maltose, and 
fructose. We are of the opinion, however, that no conclusions 
can be drawn from the work of Goldblatt, since his observations 
are based on qualitative tests rather than on quantitative determinor 
tions of the acetone bodies. The number of his subjects is also 
limited. In addition there is some question as to whether his 
method of producing ketosis by a 36 hour fast of food and water 
gives a sufidciently uniform level from which to start the 
experiments. 

The better effect of galactose was exhibited by the greater and 
more prolonged decrease in the elimination of the acetone bodies 
in the period followmg its ingestion. One might suggest that the 
8 hour periods into which the urine was separated are too long to 
demonstrate the full effect of the glucose. However, the same 
criticism may equally well apply to galactose. It does not seem 
reasonable to assume that during such a short period a more 
pronounced effect could be shown by glucose than by galactose, 
especially when one remembers that the ketonuria during the 
period of maximum ketolytic activity is usually lower after the 
latter sugar. Such differences were noted not only in the experi¬ 
ments in which the ketosis was produced by fasting but also in 
tho^ tests where a constant ketonuria was obtained by a uniform 
protein-fat diet. 

Since the excretion of acetone from the lungs is anall, as shown 
by Folin and Denis (17), we have not attempted to correct for it. 
That the superior ketolytic effect of galactose is real and not to be 
attributed to a greater loss of this constituent from the lungs 
(with the consequent lessened excretion through the kidneys) 
after this sugar than after glucose, is indicated by the greater 
nitr<^en-Bparing action which it exhibited over that of the latter 
sugar. There is a considerable parallelism between the decrease 
in urinary nitrogen values and the drop in ketonuria. In the 
galactose experiments the minimum level of nitrogen elimination 
is lower and it occurs longer after the mgestion of the sugar than is 
the case in the tests with glucose. The p^iod of noticeable 
nitrcgen-sparing action is usually more prolonged with the former 
s»]gar. 

The results on fructose seem to indicate a similar although 
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probably not as marked superiority over glucose. It is impossible 
on the basis of our results to compare quantitatively galactose, 
fructose, and sucrose in this respect, since experiments on all of the 
sugars were not made on a single subject. With H. J. D., who 
showed quite consistent results throughout the series of tests, 
fructose was foimd to stand intermediate between glucose and 
galactose. With R. B. sucrose was found to be better than glucose 
but its action was not as prolonged as that of galactose. We feel 
that the absolute comparisons of the ketolytic action of the sugars 
can be more satisfactorily ascertained by a study of the nitrogen- 
sparing action of the carbohydrates on fasting animals which do 
not show an appreciable fasting ketosis than they can be by 
the more tedious procedure of using fasting human subjects. 
Experiments are now in progress with fasting rats in this laboratory 
to study the comparative protein-sparing action of the various 
carbohydrates. 

In many cases in which a ketol 3 rtic action was demonstrated on 
the 1st or the 1st and 2nd da 3 rs following the ingestion of the 
carbohydrate, a secondary compensatory increase in ketonuria 
occurred immediately thereafter, so that the level of the acetonuria 
far exceeded that of the control day. In the experiments with 
H. J. D. on a protein-fat diet, this rise was inversely proportional 
to the previous decline occasioned by taking the sugar. This was 
found not only in the two experiments reported in this paper but 
in another one in which lactose was given. If one averages the 
total acetone excretion for the 3 or 4 days after the sugar, it 
would appear that no ketolytic action had been produced because 
the drop in ketonuria would be madced by the later rise. Although 
we have not made studies on the concentration of acetone bodies 
in the blood to show the fall in ketosis after the ingestion of the 
si:^ars, we are convinced that the primary decline is to be traced 
to an actual decreased production rather than to a delayed 
excretion. Otherwise, we would have no adequate explanation 
of the nitrogen-sparing action or the decreased acidity of the 
urine which occurs concomitantly with the decline in ketonuria. 
Moreover, tiie ketone bodies would have to be stored m the blood 
m iis^ms for 4 days in the galactose experiment on H. J. D. before 
the excess was excreted. This seems entirely improbable in view 
^ the marked improvement in the subjective feeling which always 
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followed the ingestion of the sugar and which could not have 
occurred had there been an increased store of acetone bodies in the 
blood and tissues. Such a secondary rise was also observed in 
some of the experiments on the fasting subjects. That this is 
also a temporary effect is shown by at least five experiments in 
which the large increase in ketonuiia on the 2nd day after the 
administration of the sugar is followed by a return to the normal 
level on the 3rd day following its ingestion (Experiments 1, 2, 
and 4 on P. W. S. and both on C. T.). In those experiments in 
which the ketolytic action persisted to the 2nd day, it is probable 
that the high level found on the 3rd day after taking the sugar 
would have been followed by a substantially lower one on the 
following day. We have no explanation for this result other Ilian 
that as the fast progresses the disposal of the ketone bodies may 
be carried on more eflSciently. There is some indication that this 
may be the ease for it has been noted that in a number of experi¬ 
ments the ketonuria reaches a peak on the 3rd day of fasting and 
that the level falls on the 4th one even without the administration 
of any food (13). This efficiency may be temporarily lost when 
carbohydrates are taken in large amoimts, only to be regained 
several days after they have been metabolized. 

In order to account for the superior behavior of galactose, one 
must assume that the blood sugar and the carbohydrate store in 
the tissues are maintained at a high level for a loii^r period than 
after glucose. In one subject (R. B.) the blood st^ar was 65 n^. 
per 100 cc. on the day before galactose (4th fast day); it had risen 
to 111 on the 2nd day (6th fast day) and it was still at 93 on the 
3rd day after the sugar. The comparative results on glucose 
were 73, 100, and 70 mg. per 100 cc. While we realize that it is 
impossible to draw any contusions from a sinj^e experiment, we 
are indudui^ these data in support of the view that the superior 
keto^ydc behavior of galactose must be bound up with a more 
prolonged carbohydrate store. It is difficult to see how it could 
be retained for this lengili of time as the original sugar, inaanuch 
as the ketolytic action reached its maximum 25 to 32 hours after 
its ii^estion and the effect was still noticeable on the 3rd day. 
However, we have some evidence that the muscle sugar reaches a 
much hi^er level in mts afta: galactose than after glucose and 
that this difference may be evident even after 24 hours (IS). 
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It is also posable that galactose may be a more efficient glycogen 
former than is now recognized. Althou^ we have no data as to 
ability of the human to form glycogen from this carbohydrate, 
we have found conaderable amounts may be deposited in the 
livers of fasting dogs after the administration of moderate amounts 
of this sugar. In some unpublished experiments (19) on these 
animals we have obtained as high as 5.77 per cent liver glycogen 
12 hours after the administration of galactose while the results on 
^ucose controls are much lower. Moreover, we have found 
that the residual liver and muscle glycogen in rats previously fed 
on a galactose diet is more than twice as high as that of glucose 
controls after 32 and 56 hours of fasting (18). The absolute proof 
of the superior ^ycogenic ability of galactose involves tiie danon- 
stration that the ^ycogen is also at higher levels at various 
shorter periods of fasting after galactc^ titan after ^uoose. 

STTMIMURY 

Galactose has been demonstrated to possess a greater ketolytic 
action than glucose in the human both on ketosis due to fasting 
and on that produced by an exduMve protein-fat diet. This 
superiority is exhibited not only in the lai^r drop in ketonuria 
but also in tiie more prolonged decrease that results. Likewise, 
there is some evidence to indicate that a more pronounced nitrogen- 
qtarii^ action foUows tire ingestion of galactose. 

EVuctose and sucrose also exhibited a better effect on ketoos 
due to fasting than did glucose, although our data are insufficient 
to enal^ us to make a quantitative compari»)n between these 
sugars. 

A diurnal variation in the ketonuria was found during the 
protein-fat diet. The late afternoon and eveniig period (3 to 
11 pna.) was found to be the highest, while the morning and 
esa^ afternoon (7 a.m. to 3 p.m.) was the lowest, and the night 
period iras intermediate (11 pm. to 7 a.m.). 
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OSMOTIC PRESSUIUE, MOLECULAR WEIGHT, AND 
STABILITY OF SERUM ALBUMIN* 

By NORVAL F. BURKf 

{From the Department of Physical Chemistry in the Laboratories of Physi¬ 
ology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, and the Department of 
Physiology, Yode University, New Haven) 

(Received for publication, July 2, 1932) 

Because of the discrepancies at the time this investigation was 
begun in the estimates of the molecular we^ht of serum albumin, 
as made by Sorensen (1) (45,000) and Adair (2) (62,000) by means 
of osmotic pressure experiments, and by Svedberg and SjSgren (3) 
(67,600) from ultraeentrifugal measurements, the osmotic pressure 
of this protein was reinvest^ated under more suitable experimental 
conditions both in aqueous solution and certain mixed solvents, 
especially urea solutions. The molecular wei^t estimates of 
serum albumin reported here are in good agreement with those 
given in the more recent paper of Adair and Robinson (4), which 
becmne available Portly after the completion of the major portion 
of the experimental part of this paper. 

Seram albumin is denatured by urea. Comi»iison of osnoilc 
pre^ure measurements in aqueous and in urea solutions under 
similar experimental conditions makes it possible to considi^ 
whether changes in molecular wmght accompany the process of 
denaturation of this protein. The recent investigations of 
Hopldns (5) have shown that the denaturation of certain proteins 
by urea is accompanied by changes in the sulfur linkages of the 
protein molecule. 

* Part of this material was presented before the American Society of 
Biolc^cal Chemists at Montreal, April 10,1^1. 

t National Research Council Fellow in Bioehonistry, 1929-31, during 
which time this investigation was in progress. 
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EZPEBXliOiNTAL 

The oanotie pressure measurements were carried out upon 
solutions of serum al bumin contained in collodion sacs, which were 
fitted to i^ass manometer tubes to form a pendulum type of 
osmometer, as described in a previous paper (6). The solutions 
were stirred by moving the osmometers back and forth in a thermo¬ 
stat by means of a Warburg type of apparatus. For the measure¬ 
ments at 0°, an ice bath was used, which was kept in a cold room at 
approximately this temperature. After 1 or 2 weeks the manom¬ 
eter he^ts, which were recorded daily, remained constant over 
fairly long periods, 2 weeks or more in certain test cases. When 
constancy of pressure was reached, the osmometers were taken 
apart, the inner solutions analyzed for protein concentration, and 
the outa: solutions qualitativdy tested with tannic acid for the 
presence or absence of protein. In most experiments the tests 
were completely negative, showing that the membranes used 
were strictly semipermeable and that protein products of low 
molecular weigjit were not appreciably present in the solutions. 
In cases in which protmn was foimd, the amount was small; less 
than 1 part in 10,000 as rou^y estimated by comparison of 
turbiditira with tannic add agmnst solutions of known protein 
content. This error was considered to be negligible. 

The albumin was prepared from horse serum by the usual 
mdhod, following in general the form of procedure given by 
Svedbeig and Sjdgren (3). It was farystallized but once in view of 
tile stat^ents of ttese authors that serum albumin so prepared is 
homcgaoeous in mass, but that prepared by recrystallizing several 
times is a mixture. The crystals were kept at 0° imder one-half 
mturated ammonium sulfate. At various intervals, solutions 
freer frmn sulfate were prepared from this material by dialyzing in 
eolBo<fi(m maubranes, with stirring, against distilled water in the 
igiMf UBitii the spedfic conductivity fell bdow a value of 10 X 10““ 
ree^fnoeal dims.* The solutions were then eiectrodialyzed. The 
qpedfo ccmductivity after electrodialysis varied from 1 to 3 X 10"® 

^ first stages of dialysis, the insoluble material associated with 

serum albumin, which Hardy and Gardiner (T) and Young 
#|&a|lpinidiu! to be of a lidd nature, separates. It was removed by cen- 
tSm liodytis continued upon clear solutions. 
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reciprocal ohms (protein concentration, about 6 per cent). Tol¬ 
uene was used as a preservative. It was removed from the solu¬ 
tions just before their use in osmotic experiments by passing 
nitrogen gas into th^. 

In Tuea solution, the concentration of serum albumin was 
determined colorimetrically, as described in a previous paper (6). 
The standards used in this work were prepared from a pure serum 
albumin solution of ne^gible salt content, whose protein concen¬ 
tration was determined from the wei^t of the residue after drying 
a known volmne of sample to constant wei^t at 105®. The con¬ 
centration of serum albumin in aqueous solution was determined 
either (1) colorimetrically or (2) by (hying a sample at 105® and 
correcting the weight of the residue for the amount of salt in the 
sample as determined by the composition of the buffer used. The 
two methods gave concordant results. The latter method was 
used only for solutions of hi^ protein content. For converting 
the concentration as obtained from the analysis and expressed in 
gm. per 100 cc. of solution to that expressed in gm. per 100 ec. of 
solvent, the value 0.745 (3) was used for the partial specific 
volume of serum albumin. Owing to limited material, the densi¬ 
ties of the protein solutions were not measured, but were calcu¬ 
lated from the density of the solvent, d, and the partial specific 
volume of the protein, or, by means of the theoretical relation, D = 

d -h ^ - C, where D is the density of the solution and C the 

xUO 

ccmcentration in gm. per 100 cc. of solution. The density meas¬ 
urements of Adair (9) on hemo^obin solutions ^ow constancy of 
a with respect to protein concentration practically up to satura¬ 
tion (34 per cent). 

The capillary rise was measured in dilute solution of protem only. 
The percentage error introduced by neglecting its variation with 
protein concentration in capillary tubing of the size used was 
assumed to be not of significance. 

The data of Cohn (10) were used in the preparation of a(;|ueous 
solutions of acetate and phosphate buffers of a given pH value. 
For the preparation of urea solutions of known pH, the di^ocia- 
tion-titration curves of th^ buffers in 6.66 m urea, as previously 
given (6) and sli^tly revised, were employed. In most cases, 
however, the reported pH values were obtained from electrometric 
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measurements with a hydrogen or quinhydrone electrode in the 
outer solutions at the end of an osmotic pressure experiment, by 
nging a saturated KCl junction and one of several concordant 0.1 
N KCl (or saturated) calomel cells. The temperature was not 
controlled, but was accurately measured, and the pH values were 
calculated according to Clark (11), the standard beic^ SSrensen’s 
original value of 0.3380 volt for the 0.1 N calomel cell at 18°. 

OsmoUc Pressure and Moleadar Weight of Serum Albumin in 
Aqueous Solution 

The osmotic pressures of solutions of crystalline serum albumin 
of increasing protein concentration were measured at pH 4.8, 
dilute acetate buffer being emplD 3 red for the maintenance of this 
reaction. The data are given in Table I. Over the concentration 
range studied, the osmotic pressure is proportional to the protdn 
concentration which has been expre^ed in pi. per 100 cc. of 
solvent. Aqueous isoelectric solutions of serum albumin thus 
conform to the ideal solution law, which for substances of hi^ 
molecular weight is identical with Morse’s modification of van’t 
Hoff’s law, PYo = J2r, where Fo is the volmne of pure solvent per 
mol of solute. In this respect, solutions of serum albumin show 
an osmotic behavior like that of egg albumin (12,13) under similar 
experimental conditions, but different from that of the globulin¬ 
like proteins, h^oglobin (14), serum ^obulin (4), and gelatin 
(12), whose isoelectric osmotic pressure increases to more than is 
pouporUonal to inerea^ in protein concentration. The linear 
relation of pr^ure to concentration permits a direct calculation 
c£ the molecular wei^t of serum albumin by Equation 1, equivalent 
to the genersd expression given above, 

M = ^RT (1) 


whm 

M = molecular weight in gm. of dry protein 
P osmotic presstire in cm, of HjO of density 1 
C?« concentration of dry protein in gm, per 100 cc. of solvent 
' ..ty ^ gas constant X absolute temperature, 22.414 X 76 X 13.596 X 
) 10 — 2,315 X 10® (100 cc. X cm. of HjO per gm, molecule at 0®) 
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Values for the molecular weight calculated at each concentra¬ 
tion by Equation 1 are given in the seventh column of Table I. 
The mean value for the molecular weight, or the mean molecular 
wei^t in ease the protein in question is a mixture, is 74,600. 
This value from aqueous isoelectric measurements agrees fairly 
wdl with that recently obtained by Adair and Kobinson, 72,000 ± 
3000 from measurements in alkaline serum albumin solutions 
(pH 7.4). 


TABLE I 

Molecular Weight of Serum Albumin from Measurements of Its Osmotic 
Pressure in Aqueoits Isoelectric Solutions 


Buffer, acetic acid-sodium acetate (0.05 is. in total acetate); pH 4.8; 
capillary correction, 0.80 cm.; temperature 0°. 


Eacperi- 
ment No. 

C 1 

Concentra¬ 
tion per 100 
CO. solvent 

Initial 

pressure 

setting* 

Equilibrium 

pressure 

Pf 

Osmotic 

pressure 

P 

C 

M 

Molecular 

weight 


gm. 

cm. adution 

cm. aalution 

cm.HiO 


gm* 

4 

0.78 

4.5 

3.18 

2.39 

3.06 

75,600 

24 

1.25 

4.2 

4.78 

4.01 

3.20 

72,400 

34 

2.79 

9,5 

9.35 

8.53 

3.06 

75,700 

25 

2.82 

7,7 

9.40 

8.68 

3.08 

75,200 

9 

3.38 

16.8 

11.49 

10.80 

3.19 

72,600 

8 

3.49 

10.9 

11.60 

10.91 

3.13 

74,000 

26 

4,18 

14.0 

13.63 

13.01 

3.11 

74,400 

82 

8.98 


28.00 

27.84 

3.10 

74,500 

43 

12.45 

25.0 

37.35 

37.69 

3.02 

76,600 


Mean.. 


74,600 


* Ccnnparison of the figures in this column with those in the fourth 
column shows equilibrium was obtained starting from either higher or lower 
pressure. 

t The figures in this column are obtained from the previous one by sub- 
tiaetiag the capillary rise and multiplying by the density of the solution. 


Osmotic Pressure in Ammonium Sulfaie SotWtMms 

The above figure for the molecular wei^t of serum albumin 
obtained &mn measurements in aqueous buffer solution is some 70 
per omt greater than that estimated by Sorensen (1) from his 
osmotic pressure measurements in ammonium sulfate solutions. 
Besides differences in experimental conditions, our material was, 
as previmiely mentioned, once crystallized, while that of Sdrensen 
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was several times crystallized. Svedberg and Sjogren (3) state 
that serum albumin is a very unstable protein, easily decomposed 
during the process of purification into products of low molecular 
wei^t. They find that serum albumin once crystallized from 
ammonium suKate solution is homogeneous with regard to molecu¬ 
lar weight, but repeated crystallization by means of this salt pro¬ 
duces a mixture which may contain decomposition products to the 
extent of 40 per cent or more. On the basis of their results they 
explain the discrepancy between their value for the molecular 
weight of serum albumin and that obtained by Sorensen by assum¬ 
ing Sorensen’s preparations to have contained, as a result of 
elaborate purification, decomposed protein, giving rise to high 
osmotic pressures- 

It therefore seemed desirable, as a means of further clarification 
of the question, to investigate the osmotic behavior of our prepara¬ 
tions, once crystallized and purified by Svedberg’s procedure, in 
the presence of ammonium sulfate. 

A 0.74 N solution of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 was used as solvent, and as in 
previous experiments, dilute acetate buffer was employed to 
maintain the pH in the region of the isoelectric point. 

The measurements on solutions of increasing protein concentra¬ 
tion are shown graphically as the squares in the upper curve of 
Fig. 1. The upper three points® of this curve are the mean meas¬ 
urements of Sorensen, which have been calculated to 0® for the 
purpose of comparison. Our measurements confirm those of 
Sorensen and this agreement would therefore indicate stability 
of this protein towards repeated recrystallization with ammonium 
sulfate. This is in complete accord with the results of Adair and 
Bobinson. 

Fig, 1 shows that, in the presence of moderately high concentra¬ 
tions of salt, the osmotic pressure of serum albumin increases to an 
extoit that is more than proportional to increases in protein con- 
oentration. It is thus evident that the high osmotic pressures 
obtained by Sorensen, leading to a low molecular wei^t estimate, 
can be ascribed to deviations of the osmotic pressure from the ideal 
solution law, owing to the high concentrations of protein and salt in 
hfe experiments, and not to a decomposition of the protein as sug¬ 
gested by Svedberg- 

points are taken from the smooth curves drawn by Sorensen 
tiarcNe^hisdata. 
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Molecular Weight in Ammonium Sulfate Solution 

Methods for the estimation of molecular weights of proteins in 
non-ideal solutions have been recently developed by Kunitz (12), 
Ostwald (15), Burk and Greenberg (6), and Adair and Robinson (4). 
In general, two modes of procedure have been employed; those 
which involve extrapolation to infinite dilution, and those which 
involve correction to proportionality or ideality. The former 
yield a mean value for the molecular weight and the latter allow 
comparison of values at each protein concentration, which is of 
advantage when different preparations are under consideration. 
In this work a correction method has been employed which gives 
results practically identical with those obtained by extrapolation. 

In Table II are given the data for the osmotic pressure of serum 
albumin in ammonium sulfate solution. A plot of P against C 
(Fig. 1) shows that the ideal law is not followed except possibly at 
veiy low concentrations. To make the data at higher concentra¬ 
tions fit the ideal law it is necessary to find a corrected concentra¬ 
tion Co, such that 


P = 



( 2 ) 


If an empirical relation between pressure and concentration can 
be foimd, it would furnish a means of getting Co from C. We find 

p 

on plotting ^ against C (Fig. 2) that the points fall fairly well on a 
straight line. Hence, 




(3) 

or. 

P <= KC + BC* 

( 4 )* 


* It is of interest to note that this equation, except for a difference in 
units, is equivalent to a modification of the van't Hoff equation, for by 

introducing JK « 10 C - and a = there is obtained P7o = 
RT + where a is a constant. (The factor 10 is included in the expression 

KO 

J2T 

R * ^ in order to express the constant R in units of liters.) 
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p 

where the constant K, from Kg. 2, is the value of at infinite dilu¬ 
tion (zero concentration) of protein and the constant B, the slope 
of the line. Since at infinite dilution, substances conform to the 
ideal law, it follows from Equations 1 and 3 that 


K 



(5) 


TABUS II 

Osmotic Pressure and Molecular Weight of Serum Albumin in 0,74 n 
(NH 4)iS04 Solution at 0® 


pH about 4.8. 


Experiment No. 

c 

Concen¬ 
tration per 
100 ec. 
solvent 

P 

Osmotic 

pressure 

^ ® . 
Osmotic 
coef&dent 

Co* 

Coireoted 
concen* 
tration per 
100 cc. 
solvent 

P 

Co 

u 

Molecular 

weight 


gm. 

em.H20 

■■ 

gm. 


gm. 

91 

1.88 

6.09 


2.02 

3.01 

76,900 

90 

2.47 

8.39 


2.71 

3.08 

75,200 

89 

3.90 

13.37 


4.49 

2,97 

77,900 

79 

4.13 

14.98 


4.80 

3.12 

74,200 

92 

5.06 

18.12 

1.20 i 

6.10 

2.97 

77,900 

53 

8.58 

35.20 

1.34 ! 

11.43 ' 

3.07 

75,400 

1 

Mean... 

76,200 


Measurements 

8.98 

36.35 

1.36 

12.22 

2.98 

77,700 

of B&xensen 

13.48 

62.80 

1.52 

20.59 

3.05 

75,800 


22.46 

129.00 

1.88 

42.30 

3.05 

75,800 


Mean. 


76.600 


^ Calculated from the equation Ct 


PC 


where B 


0.1198. 


Enun Equations 3 and 5. 
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Erom Equation 2 is obtauied the equation 


Rr_ P 

ilf ~ Co 


(2,o) 



Fig. 1. Relationship of osmotic pressure to concentration of serum albu¬ 
min, showing deviation of the osmotic pressure from the ideal law in 
ammonium sulfate solution. Upper curve: solvent, ammonium sulfate 
solution, 0.74 n; lower curve: solvent, water (0.05 n acetate buffer solution). 
The ordinate represents the osmotic pressure measured in cm. of water; 
the abscissa, the concentration in gm. per 100 cc. of solvent. 


and from Equations 6, a and 2, a 


P 

Cs 



(7) 


Equation 7 has been derived from the empirical relation between 
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^ and C (Equation S) and the assumption that the ideal equation 

P 

(Equation 1) applies to infinitely dilute solutions. Values of 77 

Co 

calculated from Equation 7 mth the value of B obtained graphi¬ 
cally in Fig. 2, are given in the sixth column of Table II. The 
fact that they show no trend with changes in concentration indi¬ 
cates that a correct empirical relation between C and Co is given 

P 

by Equation 7, and that the valu^ of Co, or of 77 , so obtained may 

Co 

be used with some confidence in Equation 2 for the calculation of 
ilf. Values of JIf so obtained from these data, as well as those of 



Fig. 2. The osmotic pressure-concentration ratio for serum albumin in 
ammonium sulfate solution (ordinate) is plotted against the protein concen¬ 
tration which is measured in gm. per 100 cc. of solvent (abscissa). 

Sorensen, are given in the last columns of Table II, The mean 
value for the molecular weight of serum albumin in ammonium 
sulfate solution is 76,400. 

The empirical relation between P and C, or between Co and C, 
described by Equations 3 and 7 may be interpreted in terms of a 
variable solvation of the protein in ammonium sulfate solutions. 
The nature of this variation may be seen by rewriting Equation 7 as 


l-B-C lOO-lOOB-C 


If the protein in these solutions were solvated, the true concentra¬ 
tion of the protein in the free solvent would be given by the relation 
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100 g 
100 - hJC 


( 8 ) 


in which h would be the number of cc. of solvent bound to each 
gm. of protein. In these experiments h correi^onds to the expres- 

0 jp 

sion 100 B p which is not a constant. Since decreases with 

C C 

decrease in protein concentration, p and therefore 100 B p must 

increase. Its limit, at infinite dilution of protein, would therefore 
yield a maximum value for the degree of solvation of the protein, 
if deviation from ideality is ascribed entirely to this cause. Thus 
we have 


Ao = 100 B 1^ = 100 I 

jPo K 

where Ao, termed the apparent degree of solvation (or hydration) 
of the protein at infinite dilution, may be obtained graphically by 
dividing the slope of line (X 100) by its intercept (Fig, 3). For 
serum albumin in ammonium sulfate solution Ao = 3.92 in cc. of 
solvent per gm, of protein. 

The experiments may, therefore, be interpreted on the assump¬ 
tion that the ideal osmotic pressure law holds for a true or correct^ 
concentration of protein in free solvent, the amount of bound 
solvent decreasing as the protein concentration is increased. 

The same experiments may also be expressed, without any 
assumption of solvation, by the relation given by Htickel (16) 
for the osmotic pressure of non-ideal solutions, which is 


P « 



(9) 


Here the factor g is the variable c^motic coefficient introduced 
simply to express deviations of experimental data, in terms of 
actual concentrations, from the ide^ law, Eiquation 1. By com¬ 
paring Equations 2 and 9, it is evident that g is ^ual to and 
P 

therefore —, wh^ Po is the ideal osmotic pressure. Equation 7, 
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tberefore, gives an empirical expression for the variations of the 
osmotic coefBcient g with concentration, which is 


g = 


C 



( 10 ) 


or, by eliminating P by Equation 3 



( 11 ) 


Equation 11 does not surest any picture of the factor which pre¬ 
vents the data from following the ideal law, nor does it imply any¬ 
thing as to the existence of solvation. It is simply an expression 
of the empirical fact that these data can be brou^t into accord 
with the ideal law by assuming an osmotic coefi^ient which is 
equal to 1 at infinite dilution and increases as a linear function of 
the concentration of protein. 

Moilectdar Weight in (Jlycerol SolvtUon 

As a further means of testing the stability of serum albiimin, a 
few measurements of osmotic pressure were carried out in a 75 per 
cent ^ycerol solution. 

Protmns have often been regarded as colloids. It mi^t there- 
f<ne be supposed that the molecules of this protein possess a certain 
tmidrausy or capacity to form dispersion (decomposition) or 
aggregation looducts when in solution. If such changes are cap-. 
able of taking place more or le^ at will, alteration in the nature of 
the medKim ou^t to alter a given eqtiilibrium condition. 

Owing to its high viscosity, pure i^ycerol could not be used. 
75 per cent ^yoerol do^ not denature serum albumin, and solu¬ 
tions of this protein in it remaia sterile. 

From the two measurements made, the molecular weight was 
found to be 74,700 (Table III). The molecular wei^t was calcu¬ 
lated from the ideal law. This is probably justifiable, since the 
protein concentration is not very hi^, and since glycerol, like 
water, is a non-ionized and non-denaturing solvent. The value 
obtained is very close to the value for the mean molecular wei^t 
in aqueous solution, indicating stability of this protein towards 
dbasges in size und» conditions which do not affect the protein 
dhamicaHy. 
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Molecular Weight from Analytical Data 

Folin and Mareiua (17) have recently determined the tryptophane 
content of serum albumin. The average of their values is 0.53 
per cent. This figure leads to a value, calculated by the procedure 
of Cohn et al. (18), of 78,000 for the probable molecular weight of 
serum albumin, if it contains 2 tryptophane molecules. 

Osmotic Pressure and Molecular Weight of Serum Albumin in Urea 

Solution 

The osmotic pressure of this protein in urea solution was investi¬ 
gated primarily to determine the influence of denaturation on its 

TABLE m 

Osmotic Pressure and Molecular Weight of Serum Albumin in 7S'Per Cent* 

Glycerol 

Acetate buffer, 0.019 u in HAc, 0.032 u is NaAc; pH 4.9 in aqueous solu¬ 
tion; capillary rise, 0.87 cm.; equilibrium time, 15 days; temperature 25°. 


€ 

Concen¬ 
tration per 
100 cc. 
solvent 

Initial 

pressure 

setting 

Equilibrium 

pressure 

Density of 
solution 

P 

Osmotic 

pressure 

p 

€ 

M 

Molecular 

weight 

om. 

3.60 

3.38 

cm. sdution 

14.1 

9.9 

— 

m 

crnMiO 

12.10 

11.42 

3.36 

3.38 

pm. 

75,200 

74,600 

Mean. 

74,700 



• Per cent by volume. 


state in solution. The phenomenon of denaturation by urea has 
already been briefly studied by Anson and Mirsky (19), Hopkins 
(5), Pauli and Weiss (20). While serum albumin denatured by 
urea is insoluble in water at its isoelectric point, it is very soluble In 
urea solution. This makes it possible to measure, its osmotic pres¬ 
sure in the unionized state in the absence of a Dorman membrane 
equilibrium. 

As in previous work, a 6.66 m urea solution was employed. 
The measurements at different protein concentrations were made 
under conditions very nearly identical to previous ones in aqueous 
solution; namely at the pH dt the isoeleetric point and in solutions 
buffered by 0.05 n acetate buffer. The isoeleciaric point of 
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demtuied serum albumin in 6.66 si urea, wbieh will be discussed 
later, was first determined osmotically and foimd to be pH 5.8. 
The urea solutions of denatured protein were prepared from 
approximately isoelectric and salt-free aqueous solutions of serum 
albumin by the addition of solid urea. They were kept at least 
10 days before the measurements of the osmotic pressure were 
made. This procedure was followed in order to allow sufficient 
time for the native albumin to be completely transformed into the 
denatured form. While the time required for this conversion is at 
present not accurately known, Hopkins has found that e^ albumin 
at 0® is 90 per cent denatured by urea in 3 days; but serum albumin, 
it appears from his work, requires a long time. 

The relationship of the osmotic prepare to the concentration of 
serum albumin in urea solution is ^own as the upper curve in 
Fig. 3. The pressure, like that produced in ammonium sulfate 
solution, increases more than is proportional to increases in the 
concentration of protein. The relation^p describing this devia¬ 
tion from proportionality is dffierent, however, in this non-electro¬ 
lyte solvent than in the ionic medium, 0.74 n (NH 4 )^ 04 . When 

p 

the values of ^ were plotted against C for the solutions containing 

urea, the points did not fall on a strai^t line, but a linear relation 

C 

was obtained by plotting p against C, the line sloping down as the 

protein concentration was increased. This means that the data 
may be represented by sm equation of the type 

I = I - B'C (12) 


Again the relation approaches the form of the ideal osmotic pres- 

C /C\ M 

sure law at infinite dilution, where P = or Ip 1 = 

1 R7 

The value of the intercept ^ is therefore —, or K is equal to ^ 

as before. Hence 


C 

P 


- B'C 

BT 


( 13 ) 
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The constant B' is taken as the slope of the best straight line 

M 

through the experimental points. The constant ^ may be 



Fig. 3. Osmotic pressure of serum albumin in 6.66 u urea solution at the 
isoelectric point. Correction of the observed curve for deviation from 
ideality by Equation 6 yields a linear relationship of pressure to concentra¬ 
tion. The ordinate represents the osmotic pressure measured in cm. of 
water; the abscissa, the concentration in gm. per 100 cc. of solvent. 




eliminated by the use of Equation 2, P = Co giving 

M 


p 


J + B'C 


or 


Co = C + BTC 


(14) 
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Equation 14 fumislies a means of calculating Co from each point of 

Q 

the data, by using the slope B' of the line obtained by plotting p 
against C. The values so obtained are given in Table IV together 

c 

with the osmotic coefficients g = calculated from them, and the 

. p 

ratios The fact that these ratios show no trend is a justifica¬ 
tion for the use of a single empirical constant B' in Equation 12. 
The last column in Table IV ^ves the values of M calculated from 

TABUS IV 

MoUcvJar Weight of Denatured Serum Albumin from Sfeaauremenie of Its 
Osmotic Pressure in Urea Solution 


Acetate buffer; pH 5.8 in 6.66 u urea solution (0.05 u in total acetate); 
temperature 0°. 


Experi- 
ment No. 

protein in 

€.66 M 

urea 

C 

OoncexL- 
trationper 
100 CO. 
scdvent 

P 

Osmotic 

pressure 

^ ^ . 
Osmotic 
coefiddent 

Conected 

ooneen- 

tra^n 

P 

€t 

M 

Moleoular 


iau* 

gm. 

cmJGTaO 




gm. 

45 

39 

0.97 

3.18 

1.06 

1.03 

3.08 

76,200 

33 

14 

2.09 

7.52 

1.15 

2.40 

3.12 

74,300 

41 

26 

2.40 

9.32 

1.18 

2.84 

3.28 

70,600 

84 

63 

2.97 

11.13 

1.22 

3.63 

3.06 

75,600 

44 

35 

3.17 

12.60 

1.25 

3.97 

3.17 

73,100 

43 

39 

6.19 

31.0 

1.62 

10.03 

3.09 

74,900 

51 

26 

10.11 

89.0 

2.78 

28.11 

3.16 

73,200 

Meaa value... 

73,800 


• Calculated frmn the equation (7# = (7 + B'PC, where B' = 0.02. 

Equatmn 2 by the use of these values for Co- The fact that their 
m^n is in dose ^reement with the values obtained from experi- 
Boents in aqueous btiffer solution and in (NHd^Oi solutions is 
eonfirmatoiy evidence of the validity of the two different methods 
of correcting the measurements obtained in the different solvents, 
as well as evidence that the denaturation of serum albumin by 
urea is not accompanied by a change in molecular weight. 

Again it is possible to egress the data ia terms of an osmotic 
C P 

eoeffident = -77 = "S", as has already been indicated, or to intw- 

C JhQ 
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pret them in tenns of solvation of the protein. On the latter 
basis the true concentration Co is that given by Equation 8, and 
the relation between osmotic pressure and actual concentration 
would be 


RT 100 C 
M 100 - kC 

which follows from Equations 2 and 8, or 

C ^ _ UkC 

P RT 100 RT 


(15) 


(16, a) 


The formal identity of Equations 15, a and 13 shows that the 
latter, whidi was obtained empirically, may be derived on the 
assumption of a constant degree of solvation for each gm. of pro¬ 
tein in the urea solutions. The constant B' of Equation 12 would 

then be equal to where h is the number of cc. of solvent 

bound to each gm. of protein. The value of h calculated from 
these experiments with serum albiunin in urea is 6.3 cc. per gm. 

An equation identical with Equation 8 was used by Burk and 
Greenbei^ in obtaining corrected concentrations for the calculation 
of molecular weights from osmotic pressure experiments with 
casein, edestin, and hemoglobin in urea solutions, and was found 
by them to apply equally well to the data of others on solutions of 
hemoglobin in buffer solutions and gelatin in water. Equation 15 
seems, therefore, to be a rather general relation; in fact, it is 
equivalent to the simplest form of van der Waals’ equatirm for 
gases, 

P(7 -b) ~ RT 

whidi had previously been applied by Sackur (21) and Porter (22) 
to <ffimotio pressure measurements with si^r and other crystal¬ 
loids in aqueous solutions. In connection with the present @i:peri- 
ments, it is desired to point out that, while the relation may be 
deduced on the assumption of a constant d^ree of solvation, the 
fitting of the data by su<di an equation does not prove that solva¬ 
tion. is the only cause of the deviations from the ideal law. In fact, 
it may be praferable simply to desmibe these deviations by an 
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osmotic coefficient, which may be related to the concentration by 
an empirical equation of the form of Equation 16, 




1 



(16) 


which is derived from Equations 13 and 14. 

A few osmotic pressure measurements were also carried out upon 
serum albumin denatured by heating in aqueous solution. The 

TABLE V 

Osmotic Pressure and Molecular WeigH of Heat-Coagulated Serum AUtumin 

in Urea Solution 

Solvent 6.66 u luea; 0.05 acetate buffer; pH 5.8; tanperature 0®. 

A 1 per cent salt-free solution of native serum albumin was heated in a 
water bath at 70° for i hour. The coagulated protein was separated by 
centrifuging, washed by suspension in distilled water, and then dissolved in 
urea-buffer solution. 


Expenment 

No. 

C 

CoDcentraUon 
per 100 ce. 
solvent 

P 

Omii^c pres¬ 
sure 

C9* 

p 

Co 

M 

Molecular 

weight 


gm. 

em.ffsO 



gm. 

65 

0,99 

3.29 

1.05 

3.14 

73,600 

66 

1.72 

6.19 

1.03 

3.20 

72,900 

Mean... 

72,900 



* Cfkleulated frtHU the relation Ce » C + 0.02 PC, 


moteeular weight of the heat-denatured serum albumin in urea 
solution was found to be the same as that of the native protein 
(Table V). As most decomposition reactions are accelerated by 
increase in temperature, this is further indication of the molecular 
stee stability of this protein in solution. Additional evidence is 
also shown by the fact that serum albumin denatured by urea or 
coagulated by heat,* may be recovered again as water-soluble 
crystallizable protein- Thus if the native protein after denatura- 
tion by urea^ or coagulation by heat is dissolved in 6.66 m urea 

* Cf, Anson*and Mirsky (23). 

* Urea-denatured serum albumin may be obtained as a precipitate from 
Its sc^uMon in urea by dialyzing against distilled water at 4(M5°. 
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and dialy 2 ied against distilled water in the cold (2“) until the solu¬ 
tion is free from urea, and subsequently dectrodialyzed to ranove 
traces of salt or combined acid or base, a supernatant solution of 
water-soluble protein is obtained, which yields crystals on half 
saturation with buffered ammonium sulfate solution.® Such 



Fiq. 4. Influence of pH on the osmotic pressure of serum albumin. 
(Corrected protein concentration, 3 to 3.5 per cent; buffer concentration, 
0.05 M in total acetate; urea concentration, 6.66 m.) The ordinate repre¬ 
sents the osmotic pressure per unit of corrected protein concentration; the 
abscissa gives the pH of the outer solution. 

crystals are practically identical, to the eye, with those of native 
serum albumin. Yields of 26 to 60 per cent of soluble crystalliz- 
able serum albumin were obtained from the precipitated, denatured 

* For carrying ont the crystallization, the method of Hopkins as modified 
by Adair and Robinson (24) was used. 
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or coagulated protein or from a solution of the protein in 6.66 m 
urea. 


Influence of pH 

Measurements of the osmotic pressure of serum albumin in urea 
solution were carried out in dilute acetate buffer solutions at 
various hydrogen ion activities in order to locate the reaction of 
TniTiiTmim osmotic pressure in this solvent. For the purpose of 
comparison, similar measurements were also made upon our prep¬ 
aration of serum albumin in aqueous solution under approxi¬ 
mately the same conditions. The results are graphically shown 
in Kg. 4, in which it is seen that in urea solution serum albumin 
exhibits a Tninimnm in osmotic pressure at pH 5.8, while in aque¬ 
ous solution, at pH 4.85 to 4.9. The latter figure is in fair j^ree- 
ment with the isoelectric point of this protein as determined by 
other investigators ^ploying methods of cataphoresis (Table VI). 
F^. 4 also shows that the change in osmotic pressure with change in 
pH, as manifested by the steepness of the osmotic pr^ure-pH 
curve on either side of the isoelectric point, is just as great, if not 
more so, for denatured serum albumin, as it is for native serum 
albumin. This lelation^p has a certain bearing on the question 
of whether the denaturation of a protein involves a loss of its 
free carboxyl and amino groups, as has been assumed by some in 
oertain theories of denaturation. As shown by Loeb (26) in his 
8ta<&s upon the application of Donnan^s theory of membrane 
eqpifihriiim to protein solutions, increases in osmotic pressure 
produced by dianges in pH on either side of, and close to, the 
Isodbclric point are dependent upon increases in ionization of the 
ptolein if conditions of protein and salt concentration are con¬ 
stant. In the measurements graphically represented in Fig. 4, 
these conditions were approximately maintained.® 

Since the minimTim in the curve representmg denatured serum 
albumin is not any less sharp than that representing the native 
protein, it follows that denatured serum albumin, when dissolved, 
possesses an ability to ionize in the region of the isoelectric point, 

* In the aqueous solutions over the pH range studied the mean concen¬ 
tration of the salt, sodium acetate, was 0.03S m; while in the urea solutions, 
0.€S M. The protein concentrations in the former solutions were about 3.5 
cent and the corrected concentration in the latter about 3 per cent. 
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at least equally as great as native serum albumin. It is, therefore, 
highly probable that the denaturation of albumiu is not accom¬ 
panied by a decease in acid- and base-combining power, as would 
result if this diange involved the union of free carboxyl and amino 
groups to form anhydrides. 

In adding urea to an aqueous solution of serum albumin, changes 
both in the nature of the solvent and the character of the protein 
are introduced. The more alkaline isoelectric point (point of 
minimum osmotic pressure) of serum albumin in urea solution may, 
therefore, be due to some factor other than denaturation. It 
seemed important to ascertain by supplementary means which 


TABLE VI 

Measurements ctf the Isoelectric Point of Serum Albumin in Aqtteous Solution 


Investigator 

Year 

Isoelectric 

pH 

Buffer 

concentration 

Method 

Michaelis and David- 
sohn (26). 

1911 

4.70 

0.02-0.1 M in 

Zero migration by 

Ito and Pauli (27). 

1929 

4.99 

Na acetate 
0.005Min to- 

I cataphoresis 

it u 

Tiselius (28). 


4.88 

tal acetate 
0.002Min Na 

Bates of migra¬ 

Ito (29). 

1931 

4.88 

acetate 

0.04Min total 

tion by moving 
boundary 

Zero migration by 

j 


4,85^.90 

acetate 
0.05 m in total 
acetate 

cataphoresis 
Minimum os¬ 

motic pressure 


factor, the eaviromnental (the medium effect of urea itself) or the 
constitutional (the denaturation char^ or its accmnpaniments), 
is responsible for providing this observed change m electrochonical 
properties. For this purpose an ^imation of the isoelectric 
pmnt of urea-denatured serum albumin was made by observing 
its flocculation (maximum insolubility) in aqueous buffer solutions 
at various pH values. Urea-denatured serum albumin was ob- 
taiited as a precipitate ffom its »>lution in 6.66 u urea by dialyzing 
and electiodialymg such a solution against distilled water. The 
observations upon its flocculation axe recorded in Table VII. 
For comparison the aimnar pteervatiims of Michaelis and David- 
sohn (26) and ihe nei^btelometric measurmnents of Teorell (30) 
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upon the floceulatiou of serum albumin denatured by heat are also 
given in Table VII. It is seen from Table VII that serum albumin, 
after denaturation by urea, exhibits in aqueous solution a mid- 

TABIiE Vn 

Flocculation of Denatured and Coagulated Serum Albumin in Aqueoue Acetate 

Buffer Solutions 


4“ indicates presence of flocculated protein. Figures represent relative 
turbidity as measured by a nephelometer. 


Denaturing or coagulating 
agent . 

6.66 M urea 

! 

Heat 

Heat 

First by 
heat, sec¬ 
ondly by 
urea 

Acetate buffer concen- 





tration. 

0.06 m 

0.005 M 

0.2 u 

0.05 M 

Initial protein concentra- 





tion, per cent . 

>0.05 

3 

0.09 

>0.05 

Observer. 


Michaelis 

Teorell 


pH 





4.3. 

Clear 


0.17 

Same as in 

4.5. 

Slight ppt. 


1.3 

1st column 

4.7. 

Ppt. 


1.4 


4.9. 

t* 


18.5 


5.1. 

u 

+* 

19.1 


5.3. 

opalescent 

++ 

19.2 


5.4 . 

Clear 

+++ 

19.2 


5.5 .. 

« 

++ 

19.2 


5.7 . 

u 

+ i 

19.2 


5.9 .. 

u 


19.3 


6.1 . 

it 


0.42 


6,3 . 

It 




pH of flocculation mid¬ 





point . 

4.80-4.90 

5.4 

5.4 



* pH of this solution, 5.2. 


point in its zone of maximiim insolubility at a pH value approxi¬ 
mately identical, within the limits of accuracy of the method 
eni|>lo3^, with the isoelectric point of native serum albumin, 
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indicating the absence of any change in isoelectric point on 
denaturation of this protein.^ The more alkaline point of mimi- 
mum osmotic pressure exhibited by serum albumin in urea solu¬ 
tion may therefore be attributed entirely to the medium effect of 
the urea itself,® which presumably causes a change in the dissocia¬ 
tion of the ionizing groups originally present in the native molecule; 
for upon removal of the urea this change in dissociation is appar¬ 
ently reversed even though the denaturation produced by urea 
persists. 

A comparison of the flocculation of serum albumin denatured by 
urea with that coagulated by heat (Table VII) shows that the 
action of these two denaturing agents is different. While both 
agents give rise to a product insoluble in water, their flocculation 
maxima lie at different pH values. Heat-coagulated serum 
albumin is apparently isoelectric at pH 6.4 since Michaelis and 
Davidsohn confirmed their value obtained from flocculation 
experiments by cataphoretic measurements. Heat coagulation 
appears to be a more complex change, involving in addition to 
simple denaturation,® further alteration in the molecule; for if 
serum albumin which has been denatured by urea is heated in 
dilute aqueous suspension for a few minutes it undergoes modifica¬ 
tion in that its zone of insolubility in acetate buffer solutions 
extends into a more alkaline pH region. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Professor E. J. Cohn 
for his interest in this work durii]^ its progress in 1929-31. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. From measurements of the osmotic pressure upon crystalline 
horse serum albumin in aqueous buffer solution at the isoelectric 
point, under which conditions the pressure conforms to the ideal 
law, the mean molecular weight was found to be 74,600. Other 

’ This result is in agreement with that of Hendrix and Wilson (31) who 
report that egg albumin denatured by 0.1 n HOI and flocculated at its iso¬ 
electric point, shows the same acid- ai^d base-combining capacity as unde¬ 
natured egg albumin. 

* Of. Burk and Greenberg (fi) regarding the effect of urea on the dis- 
sociadon of simple buffers. 

* The reader is refer^ to the pai>er of Wu (32) for rigid definitions of the 
terms denaturation and coagularion. 
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%ures reported in the literature are: 72,000 (Adair and Bobinson), 
67,500 (Svedberg and SjSgren), 45,000 (Sorensen). 

2. Measurements of the osmotic pressure in ammonium sulfate 
solution upon albumin once crystallized confirmed those of Sdren- 
sen upon protein crystallized several times, which were made at 
fai^ protein concentration, and showed that in moderately con¬ 
centrated salt solution the pressure do% not conform to the ideal 
law, but increase more than proportional to increases in protein 
concentration. When corrected for this deviation from the ideal 
law, a value of 76,000 for the molecular wd^t is obtained both 
from our measurements and those of S5rensen. The view-poiat 
that serum albumin is decomposed into products of low molecular 
weight by treatmmit with ammonium sulfate is, therefore, not 
supported in th^ experiments. 

3. Serum albumin, denatured by urea or by heat, was fou^ to 
have the same molecular wei^t in urea solution (73,000) as 
native serum albumin in aqueous solution. 

4. The osmotic pressure of dilute solutions of serum albumin in 
75 per emit ^ycerol solution was found to be practically the same 
as that in aqueous solution. 

5. The isoelectric point of serum albiimin denatured by urea was 
estimated from its maximum flocculation in aqueous buffer solu¬ 
tions to be at pH 4.8 to 4.9, showing no change of isoelectric 
point on denaturation. Urea-denatured serum albumin in solu- 
ti<m in 6.66 u urea showed a minimum in osnotic pressure at pH 
5.8. The more alkaline isoelectric point of the protein in urea 
solution is, therefore, probably due entirely to the medium effect 
of urea. 

6. It is concluded that serum albumin is a protein of fairly 
stable molecular weight. 
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ON THE EFFECT OF ARSENATE ON BLOOD GLYCOLYSIS 

A COKBECTION 

By a. E. BBAUNSTEIN 

{From the Biochemical Institute of the Peeples Commissariat of Public 
Health, Moscow, U, S. S. E.) 

(Received for publication, May 11, 1932) 

In their paper on the effect of arsenate on blood glycolysis 
Morgulis and Pinto (1932) discuss among other data those of 
Engelhardt and Braunstein (1930) and of Braunstein (1931)- 
To our experimental technique and theoretical arguments some 
objections are raised by Morgulis and Pinto, indicating that they 
overlooked several points stated in our work and in consequence 
have misinterpreted it. Some explanatory remarks appear there¬ 
fore necessary. 

1. Morgulis and Pinto write: ^‘Braunstein using the Fiske- 
Subbarow method for the phosphate determination depends upon 
rapid reading of the colors to avoid errors due to the presence of 
arsenate, the extra color development from arsenate presumably 
being a slower process.” This procedure of quantitative deter¬ 
mination is termed “uncertain and indeed . . . very uncritical.” 
These authors fail to notice the fact mentioned in both the articles 
by Engelhardt and by Braunstein that a modijicaiion of ffte Fiske-^ 
Svlfbarau) method was used, as described by Braunstein (1928). 
Further it is explicitly stated in both of our papers that a correcMm 
for arsenate was applied to the phosphate deteimioations. 

The method employed by us for the estimation of inorganic 
phosphate is essentially an adaptation of Lehmann and Jendras- 
sik's (1926) modification of the Fiske-Subbarow method for use 
with smaller amounts of material (the final volume of the reaction 
mixture being 2.5 to 5 cc.); further improvements are introduced 
concerning the technique of the total and acid-soluble phosphorus 
determinations. The procedure of Lohmann and Jendrassik 
involves the use of a molybdate solution of higher acidity than does 
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the origmal method of Mske and Subbarow and the warming 
of the material on a water bath at 37® for 4 or 5 minutes to complete 
the color development. Immediately on removal from the water 
bath and cooling, a solution of arsenate treated according to this 
technique displays a very slight blue coloration; up to m/600 to 
m/300 solutions this color is too faint for colorimetry; on standing 
at room temperature the color gradually darkens, and in the course 
of several hours grows deeper by fax than the color developed by 


TABLE I 

Colorimetric Determination of in Standard Solutions of Potassium 
Phosphate in Presence of Arsenate 

(Illustrating the correction to be taken into account and the r61e of the 
time factor.) 

Test solutions plus reagents were wanned to ZT for 4 sooinutes; thep 
cooled under the tap. Room temperature, 14®^ 


Time after 
removal from 
water bath 


u/m 

NasHAaOi 



H/600KHsP04 
+ M/60O 
N&sHAbOa 


Colorimeter readingB, mg. per cc. PsOi 



min. 

1 

2 

4 
6 

5 
10 
12 
10 
2D 


0 

0.114 

0.114 

0.141 

0* 


0.117 


6.004 




0.004* 


0.120 


0.004* 


0.122 


O.OOB* 


0.126 


0.012* 

0.114 

0.130 

0.142 


.142 

.144 

.146 

.146 

.146 

.148 

.150 

.152 

.155 


* Color too pale for exact colorimetric estimation. 


an equivalent amount of phosphate. The color developed in 
mixture of jtho^hate and arsenate is additive for any given 
moment of lame. The rate of color development in m/600 
arsenate as well as in mixtures with pho^hate is shown by the 
results an experiment performed in order to work out a cor¬ 
rection graph for m/600 arsenate in phosphate determinations 
(Table I). 

It may be seen that the correction is less than 0.005 mg. per cc. 
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of PsOs, provided the colonmetiic reading be taken within 5 
minutes after removal from the water bath, the moment of the 
reading, of course, being exactly noted. As the concentration of 
inorganic phosphate in our experiments usually has the order of 
magnitude of 0.060 to 0.200 mg. per cc., or 0.001 m to m/300, the 
correction reaches 10 per cent at most. 

As opposed to this, Morgulis and Pinto use the Kuttner and 
Cohen (1927) method of phosphate determination, likewise deduct¬ 
ing a correction for arsenate. They state that “the color pro¬ 
duced by As is more than 3 times as intense as that produced by 
an equivalent amount of P.” This would mean that the color¬ 
imeter readily obtained with a m/600 solution of arsenate cor¬ 
responds to about 0.500 mg. per cc. of PsOs, with 0.002 m arsenate 
(a concentration used in some experiments by Moigulis and 
Pinto) to more than 1.500 mg. per cc. of PjOt. The correction, 
therefore, would be 100 to 300 times as laige as in our method; in 
fact, it would amount to three- to tenfold the actual content of 
inorganic phosphate to be expected in blood samples. 

2. Our hsqjothesis as to the possibiEty of hexosearsenate 
formation is discarded by Morgulis and Pinto on accormt of their 
failure to observe by means of their colorimetric method a diminu¬ 
tion in the total color evolution that would correspond to an 
esterification of arsenate equivalent in amount to the phosphate 
Eberated. 

We, of course, never held the opinion and never asserted that 
stable hexosearsenates would be ^mthesized and accumulated 
by the ^ycolyzing blood cells. Only an intermediate formation 
of a highly unstable compound foEowed under conditions approxi- 
matiig the physiological state by immediate breakdown to 
inorganic arsenate and products of hexose disintegration is to be 
expected.^ Neither are tiie phosphorus compounds that mie 
disintegrated in non-^colysing blood and syntherized during 
gl3mo]ysis hexosephosphoric esters. It was shown by our experi¬ 
ments (Braunstein, 1931) that they belong partly to the P3?ro- 
phosphate, partly to the diphosphoglycerate fraction. Ilieir 

1 q^tis aesumption is cotroborated by experiments of Braunstein and 
Levitov (Braunstein, A., and Levitov, M., Nc^missenschafUn, June 
Bioehem. Z., in press) on the esterification of inorganic arsenate by 
fermenting yeast preparaticms. 
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formation apparently is connected or coupled in some way or 
other with the intermediate phosphorylation of the blood sugar 
during ^ycolysis. According to our view, the action of arsenate 
depends on its impeding the esterification of the hexose with 
phog)hate by “competitive inhibition” and thus preventing the 
resyntheds of the organic phosphorus compoimds mentioned 
above, whereas their disintegration by the phosphatases of the 
blood goes on unimpaired. 

3. Our statement that arsenate does not produce any accelerft- 
tion of the breakdown of phosphorus compounds in non-glycolyz- 
ing blood, where there is no overlapping of the hydrolsrtio proc^ 
by resynthesis, is misunderstood by Morgulis and Phito as 
indicating that we negate the possibility of the phosphatase and 
the glycolysis enzyme systems being affected ind^)«a(kfn%-. 
It is evident from our publications that we always maintained tte 
oppoate view. The fact observed by Morgulis and Pinto th(^ 
arsenate always promotes the liberation of inorganic pho^hale 
regardless of whetber this is accompanied by an acceleralion of 
glycolysis or a partial inhibition (as in dog blood), is due to the 
precluding of lesynthe^ and corroborates (as does the similar 
effect of CaCla in the experiments of Boche and Eoche (1929)) 
the view oS Engdhardt and Braunstein that the reesterification 
of phosphate is a phenomenon connected with glycolysis, but not a 
neerasary condition of the latter. 

4. Tim exjfio^e increase of tihe inorganic phosphate durii^ 
hemelyBis ailadbd to by Morgulis and Pinto as “the Tnaximiim 
Sb^ti<m of iboaphate,” is due to the breakdown of pyrophos- 
^ute, first investi^ted by Engelhardt (1930). It is followed by a 
ccHnparatively slow disintegration of other phosphorus com¬ 
pounds (obdefiy diphospho^ytmrate). To this latter process our 
i^tement relates that arsenate does not affect the hydrolysis of 
l&OE^hate esters in hemolyzed blood. 

5. Morgulis and Pinto assign to Macfarlane the assertion that 
arsenate stimulates phosphatase activity. In fact Macfarlane 
(1^0) observed that arsenate does not infiuence the liberation of 
inorganic phosphate from hexosedipho^phate by cozymase-free 
yeast preparatkms. Only when a amultaneous fermentation of 
the heraiseifiu^hate is taking place, there is an increase of the 
rate dephosphorylation by arsenate. Macfarlane concluder 
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that the action of arsenate is not due to a direct effect upon the 
hydrolysis of hexosediphosphate, but is a phenomenon of complex 
character, being connected somehow with the action of cozymase 
(and possibly with some further factor contained in the coenzyme 
fraction). In a recent survey of the biochemistry of alcoholic 
fermentation, Harden cited in Nord-Weidenhagen (1932) sustains 
the view, based mainly on the data of Macfarlane, that the 
“arsenate effect” depends on the activation of a special enzsrmic 
mechanism performing the direct fermentation of hexosedipho&- 
phate in l^e presence of cozymase, rather than on the stimulation 
of the hydrolytic enzyme phosphatase. 

Since hemolyzed blood contains coz3rmase and is capable of 
^y«)lyzing added hexosediphosphate to an appreciable extent, 
the stimulation by arsenate of phosphate liberation from hexose- 
phosphate in hemolyzed blood, observed by Morgulis and Pinto,® 
is by no means a decisive proof that arsenate acts through direct 
stimulation of hexosephosphatase. The objections put forward 
by Macfarlane and by us against such an interpretation of the 
acceleration of hexosephosphate breakdown by arsenate apply to 
these ej^jeiiments as well. With the glycolytic enzyme system 
of erythrocytes totally hemolyzed at low temperature, Meyerhof 
(1932) observed no stimulating effect of arsenate on the breakdown 
of hexosediphosphate. 

To conclude with, it must be stated that the greater increase in 
inorganic phosphate and the slower rate of ^ycoly^ observed by 
the authors in physiological NaCl solution than m Locke’s solution 
is readily explained by the damaging action of dilution with 
normal saline on the ^ycolytic system of blood cells, described by 
Engelhardt and Braunstein (1930). Figs. 4 and 5 of the paper 
of Morgulis and Pinto (1932) diow the additive results produced 
by ike specific action of arsenate and by the damaging of the 
blood cells with normal saline. 

The observation of Morgulis and Pinto, in itself interesting, 
that dog blood responds to arsenate by a diminished glycolysis, is 

’The method of hemolysis used by these authors is not altogether 
satisfactory; the addition of an eqxial volume of distilled water to blood 
cells produces very incomplete cytolysis. Either considerably larger 
amounts of distilled water or ether-saturated water should be employed in 
order to insure total laking of the blood. 
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perhaps connected mth the well known, fact of its relatively weak 
^yeol3r(ac‘activity (Engelhardt and Ljubimowa, 1930) and with 
ibe rapid decline of the rate of the glycolytic process, illustrated 
by Fig. 3 in the paper of Morgulis and Pinto. This seems to 
indicate that the glycolytic system of the dog erythrocytes is 
rather unstable. It mi^ht be that it is more susceptible to the 
toxic influence of arsenate than that of rabbit erythrocytes which 
also ate damped by h^er concentration of arsenate (Braunstein, 
1931). The ol^rvations of Meyerhof (1921, 1927) on the 
arsenate effect in musde and muscle preparations offer another 
instance that the action of arsenate, especially with regard to the 
concentrations produ<mrg stimulation, depends to a oonaderable 
extent upon the nature and condition of the individual^Go|yt|c 
system. Hie toxic effect of course must have been 
marked in those experiments of Morgulis and Hnto where 
^ycolytic system had been damaged by normal salii^ or % 
prolonged incubation (4 hours). In fact there is no inhibition ef 
^ycolysis by arsenate apparent in dog blood cells incubated for 2 
hours, to ju(^ from Fig. 2 of Moigulis and Pinto; there seems 
rather to be a slight stimulation. 
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STUDIES ON BLOOD GLYCOLYSIS 
L EFFECT OF ARSENATE 

ARBPI.T 

By SERGIUS MORGULIS and SHERMAN PINTO 

(From the Department of Biochemietry, College of Medicine, University of 

Nebraska, Omaha) 

(Received for publication, May 23, 1932) 

In his polemical note Bratinstein (1) discusses at some length, 
and in a very satisfactoiy manner, how he has made the phos¬ 
phorus determinations in the presence of arsenate. Had this infor¬ 
mation been given in his paper there would have been no occasion 
for misunderstanding his procediire. But in his paper he said: '‘Bei 
der Phosphorsaure Bestimmung in Gegenwart von Arsenat ist stets 
darauf zu achten, dass die Proben sojort nach Entnahme aits dem 
Wasserhad holorimertriert werden, da sie sonst stark nachdunkelnf^ 
Of course, we never doubted the reliability of his results, but in 
the absence of any other information we interpreted the quoted re¬ 
mark to mean that the separation of the P from the As was at¬ 
tempted on the basis of the different rates of color development. 
Under the circumstances, this was a reasonable inference and justi¬ 
fied our casual comment that this is hardly a critical procedure for 
quantitative estimations. 

Working with the Kuttner method (2) for the determination 
of phosphates by which As develops an intense color, we felt 
e^cially justified in making such an observation, but we found 
out that by the Lohmaim-Jendrasdk modification of the Fi^e- 
Subbarow method a much weaker color develops with arsenate 
alihough the final acidity is the same in both. Braunstein refers 
to his own special imdificaAion of the Fidre-Subbarow procedure, 
but we are utterly at a loss to find out what this modification is. 
We have gone through carefully his original description (3) of the 
pr^umed modification (published in Busi^an) but find that the 
procedure as it is given there is identical with that of Lehmann 
and Jmidramk (4). 
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The fact that As gives a more intense color with the Kuttner 
than with the Fiske-Subbarow phosphate procedure has turned 
out a rather fortunate accident which has helped to clarify the prob¬ 
lem of hexosearsenate ester formation. To be sure, we did not 
employ the Kuttner method intentionally with this end in view, 
but, as we pointed out in our paper, had such esterification with 
arsenate occurred it would have caused a decrease in color because 
of the difference in color developed by P and As, while just the 
reverse was actually the case in all our experiments. If we under¬ 
stand Braunstein correctly, his present belief seems to be that ar¬ 
senate merely prevents esterification of hexose with phosphate while 
dephosphorylation is unimpaired by the arsenate, whereas in his 
paper he assumed that the accelerating effect of As on glycolyw 
was due to the formation of a more easily glyeolyzable hexoee^ 
arsenate ester. To be sure, this was suggested merely as a 
esis and we feel that our happy, though not deliberatelfe^^lii^^ 
choice of the Kuttner method has helped to dispose of 
esis. In arguing about the various points we have raised in our 
paper (6), Braimstein fails to consider the one really important 
thing; namely, that arsenate may either accelerate or inhibit the 
glycolytic process but that it invariably increases the hydrolysis of 
the phoj^hates. The studies which we made on the blood phos¬ 
phatase were carried out exactly in accordance with Eoche’s 
technique and show unmistakably a direct relationship between 
the arsenate concentration and the acceleration of the phos¬ 
phate hydrolyi^. 

We r^ret very much that in our reference to Macfarlane's 
findings on the effect of arsenate on the phosphatase we have lapsed 
into a grievous error. Thou^ unintentionally, we have mis¬ 
stated her position and we are thankful to Braunstein for calling 
our attention to this, so that we can correct the error. We should 
ham said that Macfarlane (6) found that arsenate stimulates phos¬ 
phatase activity of yeast preparations only in the presence of some 
iuiwator. On the other hand, Braunstein also errs when he states 
that Macfarlane found the hydrolysis of hexosediphosphate to be 
accelerated by arsenate ordy in the presence of cozymase. That ar¬ 
senate does not affect equally phosphatases of different origin has 
been known ance Neuberg and Leibowitz (7) doiowed that kidney 
{^osphatase is unaffected by arsenate, that taka-phosphatase is 
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only slightly affected, but yeast phosphatase activity is greatly 
increased. Macfarlane’s interesting studies may perhaps supply 
the clue to the factor essential for the accelerating action of arse¬ 
nate, but when Braunstein imqualifiedly identifies this as the co¬ 
zymase he goes much further than Miss Macfarlane herself is will¬ 
ing to admit. Speaking of her interesting experiments, she says 
very plainly that ^Hhis points to some other factor besides co¬ 
enzyme being concerned in the mechanism” of phosphatase hydrol¬ 
ysis. In another connection she expresses herself even more defi¬ 
nitely: ‘‘While no definite conclusion that the accelerating action 
of arsenate on the liberation of phosphate is invariably accompa¬ 
nied by the fermentation of hexosediphosphate can yet be reached, 
the evidence here offered indicates that the phenomenon is cer¬ 
tainly more complex than has hitherto been realized.” On this 
score we are in entire agreement with Miss Macfarlane. We are 
dealing with a complex phenomenon in the matter of the As effect, 
as our own experiments of its different behavior m different gly- 
colyzing systems manifest, and we believe that if any satisfactory 
solution of this problem will be attained it will be through experi¬ 
mentation rather than argumentation. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS RELA- 
TIONSHIP ON GROWTH, CALCIFICATION, AND 
BLOOD COMPOSITION OF THE RAT* 


By R. M. BETHEE, C. H. KICK, and WILLARD WILDER 

{jProm the Department of Animal Industry, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 

Station, Wooster) 

(Received for publication, June 13, 1932) 


Numerous investigators have shown that the three dietary com¬ 
ponents, calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D, are especially con¬ 
cerned in normal bone formation. McCollum and associates (1) 
and Sherman and Pappenheimer (2) showed independently that 
the quantitative relation between the calcium and phosphorus in 
the food supply is, within certain limits of concentration, of con¬ 
siderable significance in determining whether the rat will develop 
bones which are normal or pathological. Likewise, Goldblatt (S) 
reported that the change in the Ca; P ratio from 1:0.88 to 1:0.^, in 
a purified synthetic diet low in phosphorus (0.22 per cent) and the 
fat^oluble organic factor, through the addition of calcii^ car¬ 
bonate had the effect of changing it from a non-rickets-producing 
to a rickets-producing diet. 

Karelitz and Shohl (4) reported that rats made rachitic with a 
high calcium-low phosphorus ration, devoid of vitamin D, were 
cured by the addition of monobasic sodium phosphate to the 
ration. 

Bethke, Steenbock, and Nelson (6) pointed out that with rats on 
low calcium rations the quantity of cod liver oil necessary tp furnish 
the antirachitic factor in sujQELcient amounts varied inversely with 
the calcium content of the ration. The same conclusion was 
reached in the case of the rat on moderately high phosphorus 
rations. Haag and Palmer (6) also showed the importance of a 
more or less balanced condition of calcium, phosphorus, and mag¬ 


nesium salts in the ration for good growth and mineral 

♦ Published with the permission of the Director of the Ohio Agricf 
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the rat. The same investigators call attention to the importance 
of the vitamin-mineral relationship by stating, ^‘The response of 
various groups of animals [rats] to certain vitamin levels points to 
even more important vitamin-mineral interrelationships than have 
heretofore been recognized/^ 

Medes (7), in studies of the effect of varying mineral ratios on 
the mineral composition of the rat, reported that the normal com¬ 
position of the rat with respect to calcium and phosphorus (mg. 
per gm. of weight) cannot be altered by increasing the amount of 
phosphorus in the diet above that needed for normal growth. 
She also reported that altering the P:Ca ratio from 0.73 to 1.87 
did not have any effect as long as both elements were present in 
adequate amounts and the calcium was not present in ma^ve 
doses. The same investigator reported that rats which rec^ved 
diets containing 0.12 per cent phosphorus and 0.37 per cent calcium 
developed severe rickets. This is in accordance with the report 
of Pappenheimer, McCann, and Zueker (8) who state that when 
the phosphorus of the diet is reduced to 0.135 per cent, rickets 
begins to appear and is active when phosphorus is present only to 
the amoxmt of 0.11 per cent. 

The practical significance of adequate amounts of calcium and 
phosphorus in the food supply is imi)erative. It is also recognized 
that a marked disproportion in the calcium and phosphorus of the 
diet, in absence of vitamin D, seriously interferes with calcification 
and constitute one of the dietary essentials for the production of 
experimental rickets in the rat. Information,-however, on the 
interrelation of these elements at different levels or concentrations, 
in the absence or presence of vitamin D, is meager. The present 
report (teals principally with some of these fundamental questions 
with re^)ect to bone formation in the rat. The data are, in part, 
fwm a series of investigations started several years ago to study 
the importance of the calcium-phosphorus relationship in the 
nutrition of the rat, pig, and chick. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

At the start of the series of inv^tigations it was thought advis¬ 
able, for experimental reasons, to use comparable rations as much 
as po^ble. To this end, we had in mind a ration which could be 
xdted upon to produce incipient rickets in the rat in 3 to 5 weeks 
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and still, in the case of the pig, eoostitute a comparativdy practical 
ration. After a great deal of preliminary investi^tion, a ration of 
79.5 parts of yellow corn, 20 of soy bean oil meal, and 0.5 of 
sodium chloride, was chosen. This ration, when supplemented 
with 3 parts of calcium carbonate, produced severe rickets in rats 
of our breeding in 3 to 4 weeks. 

In all of the experiments rats reared on our stock ration were used. 
They were started on exjferiment when 23 to 25 days of age and 
weighing from 45 to 60 gm. All groups were confined in wire 
cages provided with false screen bottoms and cared for in a room 
devoid of sunlight. With few exceptions, the sex distribution was 
equal in all groups in a particular experiment. 

For calcification studies, the femurs, ulnse, and radii were 
femoved from each rat. The femurs were freed of adhering tissue, 
dried, and then extracted for 18 to 24 hours with hot alcohol and 
subsequently with ether for a similar period. The dried extracted 
bones were then ashed in an electric muffle furnace. The per 
cent ash is calculated on a moisture and fat-free basis. The ulose 
and radii were fixed in 4 per cent formalin, and examined for degree 
of calcification by the silver nitrate procedure. 

The first experiment consisted of five groups of rats, six in each 
group. They received the yeUow com-soy bean meal ration, 
supplemented with varying amounts of calcium and phosphorus, 
as shown in Table I. At 5 weeks, two animals from each group, 
except Group 2, were killed for bone analysis. The remaining 
animals were continued on experiment for another 12 weeks, when 
they were killed for calcification studies. The results are pre¬ 
sented in Table I. 

The group that received the unsupplemmited basal ration, 
exhibited signs of a marked mineral deficiency, in the form of a 
roi^ hair coat and stiffened, starring gait, at an early date. 
The addition of 3 parts of calcium carbonate to the basal mixture 
produced severe rickets, as attested by the low ash content (21.2 
per cent) and gross examination of the ulnm and radii. These 
animals were in an extremely rachitic condition and probably 
would not have survived longer. When the basal mixtxire was 
supplemented with 3 parts of secondary sodium phosphate and 
3 parts of calcium carbonate, the adi content of the bones and 
their histological picture were normal. Similar results were ob- 
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tained when the ration was fortified with calcium and phosphorus 
in the form of ground limestone and bone meal. The beneficial 
effects of ultra-violet irradiation on growth and bone formation 
are revealed in Group 3 (Table I). It is interesting to note that 
the growth of the irradiated group did not equal that of the groups 
that received additional phosphorus m the form of bone meal or 
sodium phosphate, even though the latter groups received little 
if any vitamin D. 


TABLE I 

E^ffect of Varying Cdleium and Phosphorus Intake on Growth and Ash 
Content of Femurs 


Group 

No. 

Additions to basal tatiou 

Cain 

ration 

Pin 

ration 

Ca:P 

ratio 

Wks. 

on 

ration 

No. of 
ani- 
mals 

Avoraea 



parts 

percent 

\ per cent 





percent 

1 

None 

0.06 


0.18 

5 

2 

38 

37.1 






17 

4 

66 

37.0 

2 

3 ealcium carbonate 

1.16 


3.62 

5 

6 

36 

21.2 

3*.t 

3 " " 

1.16 

0.32 1 


5 

2 

66 

45.5 


(irradiated) 




17 

4 

134 

62.0 

4* 

3 calcium carbonate^ 

1.14 

0.62 


6 1 

2 

76 

49.4 


3 disodium phos¬ 





4 

173 

65.1 


phate 








6t 

1 ground limestone, 

0.62 

0.44 


5 

2 

88 

45.1 


I bone meal 




17 

4 

156 

62,6 


* Group irradiated 10 minutes daily, six times per week, with quartz 
mereury vapor lamp at a distance of 30 inches, 

t One fmnaie in grmq> had young but they were not nursed. 


The ^tta, in geiwral, ate in agreement with previously reported 
isvestiga^ODS—tibat vitamin D and the quantitative relation 
between tlie oaidnm and phosphorus in the ration are important 
lantnts ia eafeaSeation. next logical step appeared to be to 
ala%' tbs it^smtoe of soudl prr^ressive increments in calcium 
9 ^ plto^jluaas <m growth and bone formation. For this purpose 
tip Mosee^ati<affld basal ration of yellow com, soy bean oU meal, 
and salt was suj^lemmited with increasing amounts of calcium 
eaibooate {done, and calcium cmrbonate and secondary sodium 
piiOepiiste and fed to rats in groups of four each. All groups, 
welesB <^wrwi8e indicated, were on experiment for 12 weeks, when 
tlieiy were sserificed for bone analyi^ 
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The data recorded in Table II show that without the farther 
addition of phosphorus to the basal mixture, the ash content of 
the femurs was progressively reduced when more thsm 1 per cent 
of calcium carbonate was added to the ration. "When the per cent 
phosphorus in the ration was increased, with corresponding in- 

TABLE n 


Effect of Varying Calcium and Phosphorus Intake on Growth of Rats and 
Ash Content of Their Femurs (No Vitamin D Added) 


Mineral addiitons 
to ration 

Ca in ration 

F in ration 

.g 

6 

.S 

Average aah in 
femurs 

Condition of animal 

1 

6 

1 

parts 

parts 


percent 


gm. 

per cent 




0.06 

0.33 

0.18 

44 

32.4 

Stiff, poor 

0.5 


0.24 

0.33 

0.73 

108 

61.1 

Good 

1,0 


0.42 

0.33 

1,27 

103 

51.4 

u 

2.0 


0.70 

0.33 

2.39 

48 

28.5* 

Eachitic 

3.0 


1.16 

0.32 

3.62 

39 

23.6* 

Very rachitic 


1.0 

0.06 

0.43 

0.14 

48 

33.3 

Stiff, poor 

0,5 

1.0 

0.24 

0.43 

0.56 

86 

45.3 

Some stiffness, fair 

1.0 

1.0 

0,42 

0.43 

1,00 

104 

60.6 

Good 

2.0 

1.0 

0.78 

0.42 

1,86 

116 

62.2 

‘‘ t 

3,0 

1.0 

1.15 

0.42 

2.74 

71 

29.0 

Rachitic 


2.0 

0,06 

0.53 

0,11 

45 

31.4 

Stiff, very poorj 

0.5 

2.0 


0,53 

0.45 

88 

41.5 

“ but fair 

1.0 

2.0 


0.52 

0.79 

112 

56.6 

Good§ 

2.0 

2.0 


0.52 

1.50 

90 

59.2 

Good 

3.0 

2.0 

1,14 

0.51 

2.23 

89 

57.1 

(C 


* Killed at 5 weeks, 
t One animal died in 2nd week. 

{ One animal died in 12th week. 

§ Two females had 3 litters of young, not nursed. 

ereased amounts of calcium, the animals tolerated a greater per 
emt of calcium, as reflected in increased growth and bone ash— 
a^rin showing that the proportion of calcium to phosphorus in the 
ration is of great significance in calcification* The addition of 
0.2 per cent of phosphorus, in the form of secondary sodium phos¬ 
phate, to the basal ration, supplemented with 0.6, 1.0, 2.0, and 
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3.0 per cent of calcium carbonate, further reflected the importance 
of the inorganic relationship in bone formation, A ration which 
normafly produced incipient rickets in 3 to 4 weeks was made non- 
rachitogenic by adding 2 parts of secondary sodium phosphate. 
It is also evident that the concentration or per cent of phosphorus 
in the ration had some effect on bone ash. A Ca:P ratio of 2.39 
at a phosphorus level of 0.33 per cent caused rickets, whereas a 
2.23 ratio with the phosphorus increased to 0.61 per cent made 
for a nearly normal ash content. 

Other experiments with the same basal ration confirmed the 
results of the previous experiments—^that the proportion of cal¬ 
cium to phosphous in the ration of the rat is of great significance 
in bone formation. Evidence was also obtained which indicated 
that the amount of vitamin D required for normal calcification 
was dependent upon the Ca:P ratio of the ration. The addition 
of either tertiary calcitim phosphate or calcium carbonate and 
secondary sodium phosphate to the basal mixture to establish a 
Ca:P ratio between 1.00 and 2.00 made for a practically normal 
ash value which was but slightly increased by the addition of 
vitamin D. 

Although the results showed rather conclusively the importance 
of the Ca: P ratio in the nutrition of the rat, it still remained to be 
determined whether the concentration or level of these two ele¬ 
ments at a particular proportion also exerted an effect on calcifica¬ 
tion. It being assumed that there exists an optimum calcium- 
phosphorus relationship at a given level or concentration, are the 
vitamin D r^uirements of the particular animal at a minimum at 
this relatioirdbip? Or, to state it in another way, is it possible to 
reduce the antirachitic requirements of an animal to a minimuTn by 
properly adjusting the calcium and phosphorus content of its 
ratiiHi? 

With these questions in mind, a fourth experiment, which 
involved the feeding of the yellow com-soy bean oil meal ration 
supplemented with such amounts of calcium carbonate, secondary 
sodium phosphate, and tertiary calcium phosphate, to obtain 
eight different Ca:P ratios at three different levels or concentra¬ 
tions, was started. The general plan of the experiment, with the 
per cents calcium and phosphorus in the different rations, are 
dbown in Table III. Each ration was fed to two groups of four 
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rats each. Irradiated ergosterol dissolved in linseed oil was added 
to the ration of one group in each pair, while the other group 
served as a negative control. The oil solution was added on a 
0.5 per cent basis. 1 cc. of the solution was equivalent to approxi¬ 
mately 200 Steenbock units of vitamin D. All groups in one 
particular series were started at the same time. The foodstuffs 
and salts used in the low and the medium concentration series 
were from the same stock. In the hi^ series a new batch of 
yellow com, soy bean oil meal, calcium carbonate, and secondary 
sodium phosphate were used. 


TABtE m 

Plan of Experiment, Showing Per Cent of Calcium and Phosphorus in BeUions 


Oa:P ratio 

Low concentration* 

Medium concentrationf 

High concentrations 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

5.00 

1.79 

0.36 

2.64 

0.53 

3.24 

0.65 

4.00 

1.44 

0,36 

2.14 

0.53 

2.64 

0.66 

3,00 


0.36 

1,63 

0.54 


0.67 

2.00 

0.74 

0.37 


0.55 

1.36 

0.68 

1.00 

0.37 

0,37 


0.56 


0.69 

0.50 

0.37 

0.73 

0,55 


0.67 

1.34 

0.33 

0.36 



1.60 


1.96 

0.25 

0.35 

1.42 


2.08 

0.63 

2.53 


* Basal ration plus varying amounts of calcium carbonate and secondary 
sodium phosphate. 

t Basal ration with 1 per cent calcium phosphate plus varying amounts of 
calcium carbonate and secondary sodium phosphate. 

t Ba^ ration with 2 per cent calcium phosphate plus varying amounts 
of ealciiun carbonate and secondary sodium phosphate. 


The groups were continued on their respective rations for 5 
weeks, when they were sacrificed for blood and bone analyses. 
To obtain blood samples, the rats were anesthetized with ether and 
bled from the carotid artery. The blood from each group was 
pooled and allowed to stand ovemi^t in the refrigerator. The 
following morning the serum was pipetted off, centrifuged to 
remove contaminating corpuscles, and immediately analyzed for 
calcium (9) and inorganic phosphorus (10). The femurs, uhia, 
and radii were treated as previously described. 
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The inorganic phosphorus content of the blood serum, pre¬ 
sented in Table IV, was greatly reduced in the groups which did 
not receive vitamin D (irradiated ergosterol), when the Ca:P 
ratio was greater than 2.00. The addition of irradiated ergosterol 
to the ration of the corresponding groups increased the inorganic 
phosphorus content to near normal, as reported by Kramer and 
Howland (11). Added phosphorus, in the form of secondary 
sodium phosphate, or a change in Ca:P ratio from 1.00 to 0.25, 
increased the inorganic phosphorus values of the blood serum in 

TABLE IV 

Effect of Yarying Calcium and Phosphorus Intake, teith and mthoui Irradistted 
Ergosterol, on Inorganic Phosphorus Conient of Blood Series 
Besults are expressed in mg. per 100 cc. - 



Ca-F ooBoeatiatkffls 

Ca:P ratio 

Controls 

Irradiated ergosterol 


Low 

Medium 


Low 

Medium 

High 

5.00 

2.9 

2.4 

3.3 

6.3 

8.1 

8.2 

4.00 

2.6 

2.4 

3.6 

6.8 

8.1 

7.0 

3.00 

3.5 

4.1 

3.8 

7.3 

7.7 

6.9 

2.00 

6.2 

6.3 

6.0 

' 8.1 

10.6 

10.1 

1.00 

9.2 

10.4 

8.8 

9.3 

10.2 

9.2 

0.50 

12.2 

10.1 

9.6 

9.0 

10.9 

8.1 

0.B3 

11.4 1 

12.2 

11.0 

8.7 

13.0 

9.6 

0.25 

13.6 1 

13.4 

11.8 

11.5 

16.8 

11.1 


Gonsiderahie difficulty was experienced with hemolysis in the samples 
fona s«ne the faigli |^boB{ffioruB groups. 


the ocsairdl groups. The addition of vitamin D (irradiated 
to the same groups did not appear to affect the phos- 
pbenm ecmtmt of the serum. It is also significant to note that as 
liw pN^rthm of phosphorus to calcium in the ration was increased 
(Hr less imigressive increase in inorganic phosphorus content 
cl tiie seGnim was noted, irrespective of the presence or absence of 
the antiiadbitie factor. These observations are in general in 
agre^nunt with those recently reported by Ktamm* and Howland 
(11). It should be noted that the inorganic blood phosphorus of 
tl» majority of the irradiated ergosterol-fed groups in the medium 
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concentration series was somewhat hi^er than in the low or hi^ 
series. We are of the opinion that the increased phosphorus was 
due primarily to the hemolyzed condition of the serum rather than 
the effect of phosphorus concentration in the ration. 

The calcium content of the blood serum (Table V) was not as 
much affected as the inorganic phosphorus. All groups, irrespec¬ 
tive of the Ca:P ratio or the concentration of these elements in 
the ration, with the exception of the control groups which received 
a greater proportion of phosphorus than calcium in their rations, 
showed a calcium content within the normal rai^e (11). It is of 

TABLE V 

Effect of Varying Calcium and Phosphorus Intake, taith and withotU Irradiated 
Ergosterol, on Calcium Content of Blood Serum 
Results axe expressed in mg. per 100 cc. 


Ca:P ratio 

Ca~!P concentratiozis 

Controls 

Irradiated ergosterol 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

Medium 

High 

5,00 

10.7 

13.3 

11.1 


■a 

13.4 

4.00 

9.9 

12,4 

11.8 


mSam 

12.8 

3.00 

9.3 

11,9 

12.4 

12.5 


11.4 

2.00 

10.5 

10.7 

9.2 

12.3 

mSM 

9.5 

1.00 

9,9 

9.6 

9.7 

11.7 

11.9 


0.50 

7,8 


7.3 

12.7 

9.0 

10.4 

0.33 

6,4 


6.6 

12.8 

12.4 

9.4 

0.25 

5.3 


7.4 

11.4 

9.9 



especial interest to note, however, that the calcium percentage of 
tlm blood serum was reduced as the Ca:P ratio of the ration was 
changed from 1.00 to 0.25, in the absence of irradiated eigosterol 
(vitamin D). When vitamin D was added no such reduction in 
calcium ccmtent was noted. These observations are in accord with 
those previoudy reported by Bethke, Steenbock, and Nelson (6), 
and recently Kramer and Howland (11). The groups which 
showed a hi^ phoe^horus-low cdcium content of the Mood serum 
were nervous and excitable. Whether the^ animals were border¬ 
ing tm tetany we are unable to state. 

The results oi tlm adb determinatmns on the femurs are recorded 









in Table VI. These data show conclusively that calcification, 
especially in the absence of vitamin D, is greatly affected by the 
Ca:P ratio of the ration. Keeping the per cent phosphorus in 
the ration practically constant and increasing the per cent calcium, 
throu^ the addition of calcium carbonate, caused a progressive 
decrease in the ash content of the femurs. The addition of 
irradiated ergosterol (vitamin D) to the same rations prevented the 
occurrence of rickets and improved calcification in all instances. 
However, the same general decline in per cent bone ash, although 
less pronounced, was observed by increasing the Ca:P ratio from 

TABLE VI 

Effect of Varying Calcium and Phosphorus Intake, with and withal Irradiated 
Ergosterol, on Ash Content of Femurs 


Besults are expressed in per cent on a fat-free basis. 



1 Carp ooxuse&tratbns 

Ca:P ratio 

Controls 

Irradiated ergosterol 


Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

Medium 

High 

5.00 

22.6 

26.9 

30.1 

50.8 

53.8 

51.6 

4.00 

23.6 

27.2 

32.5 i 

51.3 

54.7 

52.0 

3.00 

32.2 

36.5 i 

40.2 

54.4 

57.7 

54.2 

2.10 

42.2 

45.1 

48.8 i 

56.3 

59.9 

58.1 

1.10 

46.4 

52.3 

51.3 

57.4 

59.2 

59.8 

0.50 

46,3 

50.9 

51.6 1 

58.3 

58.8 

58.3 

0.33 

47.2 

48.5 

51.2 

56.9 

57.3 

55.8 

0.25 

46.6 

48.9 

48.6 

57.3 

55.2 

55.2 


1.00 to 5.00. This observation gives further support to the earlier 
firwiinffl of Bethke, Steenbock, and Nelson (5) that the wider the 
CiB:P ratio the greater are the requirements for vitamin D. 
Whm tiie Oa:P ratio was changed from 1.00 to 0.25 through the 
of phosphorus, in the form of secondary sodium phos¬ 
phate, a tii^t reduction in per cent ash was observed in the 
medium and hi^ concentration series. The per cent decrease in 
bone ash was as great in the groups fed irradiated ergosterol 
(-vitamin D) as in t^ controls. We had anticipated that a ration 
mudi hi^er in phosphorus than in calcium would greatly affect 
tile per cent of bone ash, especially in the absence of the anti- 















rachitic vitamin, since in earlier investigations rations of this type 
were used for the production of experimental rickets. Appar¬ 
ently, in th^ experiments the per cent calcium in the rations was 
either too high or the Ca:P ratio was not sufficiently 'wide to 
produce changes ordinarily observed on a high phosphorus-low 
calcium dietary. 

Increased levels or concentrations of calcium and phosphorus 
in the rations exerted a favorable effect on bone ash in the absence 
of vitamin D, especially when the amount of calcium was equal to 
or greater than that of phosphorus. The inclusion of the anti- 

TABLE vn 

Effect of Varying Calcium and Phosphorus Intake, with and without Irradiated 
Ergosterol, on Growth of Rats 


Results are expressed in gm. 



Ca^'P concentratioius 

Ca:P ratio 

Controls 

Irradiated ergosterol 


Low 

Medium 

High 

liOW 

Medium 

High 

5.00 

29 

40 

42 

30 

49 

44 

4.00 

30 

43 

46 

53 

62 

52 

3.00 

49 

72 

57 

67 

104 

83 

2.00 

58 

72 

81 

90 

101 

85 

1.00 

54 

65 

89 

86 

98 

96 

0.50 

35 

37 

59 

85 

84 

90 

0.33 

25 

31 

28 

76 

50 

44 

0.25 

15 

15 

13 

74 

32 

33 


rachitic factor (irradiated ergosterol) increased the per cent of ash 
in all instances. The greatest favorable effects were obtained 
when the calcium content of the ration exceeded that of phos¬ 
phorus. 

The degree of calcification in the ulnm and radii in all cases 
closely checked with the ash determmations. 

The average growth of the different groups is presented in 
Table VII. The data show that growth is greatly affected by the 
Ca:P ratio of the ration. With few exceptions, better growth 
occurred when the amount of calcium in the ration exceeded that 
of phosphorus than when the reverse was true. The rate of gain, 
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however, progressively declined as the width of the Ca:P ratio 
increased, irrespective of the presence of vitamin D, or whichever 
element was in excess. The inclusion of the antirachitic factor 
(irradiated ergosterol) increased growth regardless of concentra¬ 
tion or ratio in all cases. It is evident from the data that the 
greatest growth occurred at Ca:P ratios of 2.00 and 1.00, regard¬ 
less of the concentration or per cent of these elements in the ration. 

DISCUSSION 

The data, in general, show conclusively that in the absence 
vitamin D the proportion of calcium to phosphorus in the ration, 
within certain limits, exerts a marked effect upon growth, bone 
formation, and the percentage of these elements in the blood. 
Although the concentration or the levels at which calcium and 
phosphorus were present in the ration had some beneficial effect 
on growth and bone formation, this effect was not as great as that 
exerted by the actual proportion between the elements. The 
inclusion of vitamin D not only tended to stabilize the calcium and 
inorganic phosphorus concentrations in the blood serum, but 
made a greater percentage of these elements available for such 
biological phenomena as calcification and growth. Evidence is 
also printed showing that the wider the Ca;P ratio the greater 
are the requirements for vitamin D. With the same amoimt of 
irradiated ergosterol, a ration possessing a Ca:P ratio of 6.00 pro¬ 
duced bones from 6 to 7 per cent lower in ash than did a similar 
ration with a Ca; P ratio falling between 2.00 and 0.50. 

Smm all work bearing on the calcium-phosphorus relationship 
in ca3(n&$atlon brings out the imi)ortance of the ratio of these two 
desnents in the ratioii, it is imperative that these facts be taken 
into eoQ^i^ation when attempts to evaluate a particular ration 
m fo6(MiiS for its calcifying properties are made. It would also 
a|)p@ar to be essential and desirable, from an experimental stand- 
at kast, to define our more or less standard rickets-producing 
rations, or those rations emplo 3 red for calcification studies, in 
iemm of calcium and phosphorus, as well as kind and proportion 
of Ingredients. Such a procedure would certainly tend towards 
gxeater uniformity of results between different laboratories or 
investigators who draw upon different stocks or sources of supply 
for the ingredients used in the compounding of their esjperimental 
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rations. We know from experience that grains, such as com, as 
well as other foodstuffs, vary greatly in their inorganic composition, 
depending upon such factors as soil fertility, rainfall, climate, 
variety, etc. The kind of corn-meal, ix, whether it is a meal pre¬ 
pared from the entire com grain or from the common market 
*^com-meal” which, in many instances, is devoid of the com germ, 
may be a major factor. Data showing great variation in the 
inorganic composition of the com grain and commercial com 
meals were recently presented by Holmes and Tripp (12). 

It also appears that some distinction should be made between 
calcification studies designed to study the ^'over-all” effect of a 
particular foodstuff on one hand and its inherent vitamin D 
potency on the other. Experiments planned to determine the 
vitamin D content of foods, like milk, which supply considerable 
quantities of calcium and phosphoms, by feeding varying amounts 
of the same, without adjusting the calcium and phosphoms content 
of the basal ration accordingly, and determining their effect on 
calcification, in reality do not strictly measure the vitamin D 
potency of the food under examination. Bather they measure the 
*'over-all'^ or combined effect of the inorganic elements and 
vitamin D. Any addition to a ration which makes for a Ca:P 
ratio approaching 2.00 to 1.00 would of itself make conditions more 
favorable for calcification and materially reduce the requirements 
for vitamin D. The actual vitamin D content of a food can only 
be determined when other inherent factors, such as calcium and 
phosphorus, are corrected for. Recently Bloom (13) reported 
that secondary calcium phosphate prevents and cures rickets in 
rats without vitamin D. This investigator substituted an equiva¬ 
lent quantity of calcium in the form of secondary calcium phos¬ 
phate for the calcium carbonate in his basal rachitic ration and 
noted a decided increase in the per cent bone ash. Such a sub¬ 
stitution naturally changes the Ca:P ratio from one that induces 
rickets to one that falls within the optimum value for good bone 
formation. In our experiments a similar favorable Ca:P ratio 
gave approximately the same per cent of bone ash (50 per cent). 
This, however, was not a maximum value since the addition of 
irradiated ei^osterol (vitamin D) made for a 57 to 59 per cent ash 
content, which, in li^t of our interpretation, was normal. 

It is probable that the form in which calcium and phosphorus 
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are included in the ration may exert an influence. Experimental 
work bearing on these points has been reported, but the evidence, in 
general, is conflicting, and, in the light of present knowledge of the 
effect of the Ca:P ratio, a great deal of the work needs to be 
repeated. To what extent the reaction of the ration exerted an 
effect on calcification we are unable to state. Evidence in this re¬ 
spect is at variance and requires a great deal more work before 
we can come to an intelligent understanding of the problem. 

STTMMA.TIY 

1. The ratio of calcium to phosphorus in a ration exerts a marked 
effect on growth, ash content of the bones, and the calduin and 
inorganic phosphorus values of the blood serum of rats. 

2. Increasing the Ca:P ratio firom 1.00 to 5.00 cptuaes a progres¬ 

sive decrease in growth, bone ash, and the percentage of inorgamc 
phosphorus in the blood serum. The addition of irradiated 
ei^osterol (vitamin D) to the ration of corresponding groups made 
for increased growth, ash valMee, and ncomal inorganic phosphorus 
of the blood. * 

3. When the Ca:P ratio was changed from 1.00 to 0.26, growth 
was depressed and the ash content of the femurs was slightly 
decreased at the two hipest Ca-P concentrations. The same 
diange in ratios caused a decrease in the per cent calcium and an 
increstse in the per cent phosphorus in the blood serum. Added 
vitamin D (irradiated ei^osterol) increased growth and the ash 
(xmtent, but did not influence the decline in ash values or the 
increase in inorganic phosphorus of the blood serum. Vitamin D 

made for normal calcium values of the blood serum. 

4. increased levels or concentrations of calcium and phosphorus 
in tlm ration exerted a beneficial effect on growth and bone ash. 

5. Tbe ratio of Ca:P had a greater effect on growth and calcifi- 
earijtm than the concentration or levels of these elements in the 
ration. 

6. The most favorable Ca:P ratio for growth and bone forma¬ 
tion was between 2.00 and 1.00. The vitamin D requirements 
were at a minimum at these proportions. 

7. Further evidence is presented which shows that the wider 
the ratio of Ca:P the greater are the requirements for vitamin D. 

8. The drairability of adjusting the Ca:P relationship in calcifi- 
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cation studies, and the importance of defining rachitic rations in 
terms of calcium and phosphorus as well as ingredients, are 
pointed out. 
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the determination of iodine in blood, foods, 

AND urine* 

By EMIL J. BAUMANN and NANNETTE METZGER 
With the Coopbbation of Leon K. Baldauf 
{From the Laboratory Divisiort^ Montejiore Hospitalj New York) 

(Received for publication, July 23, 1932) 

Iodine estimations in which organic matter is destroyed by open 
combustion have proved very discouraging* Orr (1) investigat¬ 
ing the iodine methods suitable for the analyses of foods, soil, 
blood, etc., and their application to the study of goiter concludes, 
'Tt has been made clear that the present methods in use for the 
estimation of iodine in very minute quantities and in the presence 
of organic materials are so unsatisfactory as to impede further 
progress in research. There is need for a standard method of 
estimation suitable for use by all workers alike that will give results 
closely approximating to accuracy, or results in which the standard 
error is constant and known.’^ 

Four iodine determinations on a vegetable preparation after 
combustion in a muflOie furnace at 400-450® gave the following 
results: 0.17, 0.16, 0.23, and 0.25 mg. per kilo. Through the 
courtesy of the South Carolina Food Research Commission four 
determinations on a sfmilarr preparation were made for us with 
equally great variation. We have never been able to run satis¬ 
factory duplicates even at a temperature as low as 360®. When 
iodides are added to foods, losses of 10 to 25 per cent or more occur 
during incineration; the results are irregular and uncontrollable. 
We find that even in the presence of weak alkali, iodides are lost 
when heated at comparatively low temperatures. 

We therefore turned to the use of a closed system with an ab¬ 
sorption train. All the methods of this class that have been 
described are elaborate, time-consuming, and not very satisfactory. 
In fheory at least the McClendon method (2) in which a Cottrell 

♦Presented before the American Society of Biological Chemists at 
Philadelphia, April 28-30, 1932 (J. Biol, Chem., 97, p. xc (1932)). 
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precipitator is used to condense the smoke cloud arisii^ from com¬ 
bustion should be capable of yielding good analyses but the work 
of »t5w emhling the apparatus, of carrying out the combustion, and 
then of washing out the apparatus with its long absorption train, 
is so great that not more than one or two combustions can be made 
in a day. Since McClendon’s original paper was published, he 
has abandoned this procedure in cases in which the amount of 
iodine present is relatively large and has advocated the use of a 
muffle furnace for incineration instead of the large combustion 
tube and Cottrell precipitator (3). 

In view of all this we hoped that better results might be obtained 
by making the combustion in a bomb. For this purpose an 
son bomb proved fairly satisfactory. About ^ combostkms 
could be made in a day but the maximum chaise could be only a 
littfe over a gm. This serious limitation was overcome by burn¬ 
ing the substance in a flask in a current of oxygen. We have used 
this tjrpe of apparatus for more than a year. Such a combustion 
proceeds quietly and comparatively quickly but it gives rise to a 
smoke cloud which cannot be absorbed by passing through half a 
dozen or more efficient gas wash bottles. A simple device de¬ 
scribed by W^r (4), oonsistii^ of two fuimels placed mouth to 
moutir wii^ some filter papers between and made gas-ti^t with 
parafl^, proved remarkid>ly efficient. With this simple apparatus 
we have been able to obtain consistent results, using the methods 
oi Ldttffi antd Smuierson (5) and of Kelly and Husband (6) for the 
actual ^timatipn of iodine, somewhat modified to meet our condi- 
tk«^ The accuracy possible is limited by the exactness with 
ms can measure O.OS cc. and with the pipette used here, 
'Abs is about 10 per cent. When 0.002 to 0.01 mg. of iodine is 
preset, tihe accuracy of the method is 3 to 5 per cent. 

value of this apparatus for incineration of biological noaterial 
in.tbs eslanatkm of minute amounts of inorganic constituents, and 
esp^ally of the more volatile ones, will be apparent. 

Reagents 

1. Distilled Water —^Add enou^ potassium permanganate to 
distOled water to give a purple color and let it stand 24 hours. 
To 8 liters of such water add about 30 cc. of 50 per cent sodium 
hydroxide, a little charcoal to prevent bumping, and distil, using 
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either glass or rubber stoppers for coimectioiis and a glass or tin 
condenser. 

£. Potassium Hydroxide —10 per cent solution of reagent grade 
kept in a parafGbu coated bottle. 

S. Hydrogen Peroxide —30 per cent Merck’s superoxol is dis¬ 
tilled in vacuo at a temperature below 60®. The peroxide is not 
allowed to come in contact with organic matter but rubber stoppers 
are used on the distillation flasks. In an ice box this reagent wil 
keep for months with little decomposition. 

4. Bromine —Bromine is purifled by shaking 60 cc. iu a separa¬ 
tory funnel five times with 10 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH. It is then dis¬ 
tilled under a little very dilute alkali in an all-glass distilling 
apparatus or from a retort that fits loosely into a condenser with¬ 
out any stopper. 

5. Sulfuric Adds and 20 per cent solutions. 

6. Sodium Bisulfite —10 per cent solution kept in an ice box. 
It keeps for at least 2 weeks. 

7. Potassium Iodide — A 30 per cent solution made up the day 
it is to be used. We have found several of the analyzed grades 
to yield molecular iodine in solution much more readily than the 
tr.s.p. grade. 

8. SohMe Starch—A 1 per cent solution. 

9. Mdhyl Orange —0.01 per cent solution. 

10. Pieces of anthracite coal about 1 to 2 mm. in diameter, 
which are used to prevent bumping and for the rapid removal of 
bromine from solution (7). These pieces are cleaned by boiling 
in 10 per cent nitric acid, washing free of acid, and then heating 
to glowing in a platinum or silica dish. 

11. Sodium thiosulfate solution, 0.001 n, standardized against 
potassium iodate solution as follows: 2 cc. of 0.001 ir potassium 
iodate solution are measured with a calibrated pipette into a 60 
cc. conical flask. Add 8 cc. of water, 0.6 cc. of 3 per cent sulfuric 
acid, and 0.6 cc. of 30 per cent potassium iodide, litrate until 
the yellow color becomes faint, add 0.26 cc. of starch solution, and 
continue titration until the blue color disappears. A 2 cc. micro 
burette graduated in 0.01 cc. and delivering a drop not larger than 
0.02 cc. is used. In an ice box this solution will not change sig¬ 
nificantly for at least 2 weeks. 
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Apparatii^ 

Fig. 1 shows the system used. It consists of a 3 or 5 liter balloon 
flask, TF, fitted with a rubber stopper through which enter (1) 
a Pyrex glass tube, e, 5 to 6 mm. inside diameter, flared at the 
bottom, through which oxygen passes into the flask, (2) an outlet 
tube, {?, and (3) two chromium steel rods, d and d', about 3.5 to 
4.0 mm. in diameter. One of these rods is bent at the bottom 
into a ring and serves as a holder for the vessel in which the charge 
is burned as well as for one of the terminals for conducting a small 



i. Set-up of the apparatus used for iodine determinations. W is the 
balloon flask fltted with a rubber stopper through which enter P 3 rrex glass 
tul^, e, two chromium steel rods, d and d', and an outlet tube, <r. X and Y 
^ ordinary Drexel wash bottles. Z consists of two funnels placed mouth 
lb BKmth so as to be gas-tight, which serve as a smoke condenser. 

current. The charge is placed in a porcelain crucible or 
iron didi of suitable size and a platinum wire, 0.025 mm. in diameter 
and 3 to 4 cm. long, connects the terminals and is brought in con¬ 
tact with the charge. For 10 cc. of dried blood a wide mouthed 
crucible with a top diameter of 35 mm. is used. The clamp 
funiidies a convenient means of fastening the rubber stopper 

^ Ccmstructed by Mr. H. Hawker, mechanic to the laboratory. 
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into the combustion flask but is not essential; we may be used 
instead. The clamp consists of a metal collar around the flask 
and a metal plate on the rubber stopper, through which the tubes 
and rods pass with generous openings, so that the terminals, d and 
d\ do not come into contact with the plate. It is fastened to the 
collar by means of two thumbscrews. The ordinary Drexel wash 
bottles, X and F, are 250 cc. in size and the smoke condenser, Z, 
consists of two 6.5 cm. funnels placed mouth to mouth with four 
pieces of closely woven analytical filter paper between them 
(Schleicher and SchiUl No. 589, blue ribbon, or Whatman No. 42, 
etc.).® The funnels are held firmly in a suitably constructed 
clamp or frame and made gas-tight by coating the edges with 
clean paraflSn of high melting point. The parts of the set-up are 
connected as closely as possible with gum tubing. 

An exceptional degree of cleanliness is necessary. Apparatus 
should be washed with cleaning solution, rinsed with distilled 
water, and finally with the doubly distilled water. 

To insure good contact, the iron electrodes with the platinum 
wire are dipped into boiling 10 per cent hydrochloric acid for a 
moment and rinsed with water as above. 

Preparation of Sample for Analysis 

Blood —10 cc, or more are pipetted into small flat evaporating 
dishes and dried in an oven at 80-85® for 6 hours. The dried mass 
is broken up by hand and the part that adheres to the dirix is 
scraped off with a shdrp edged steel spatula and all brushed into 
a porcelain crucible. 

Food is hashed and similarly dried at 80-86®. 

Urine is dried on a water bath with enough caustic alkali , to 
make it strongly alkaline. Substances containing comparatively 
little organic matter, like urine, will not bum easily. They are 

^ Washing a few hundred cc. of water throi: 4 gh the best grades of filter 
paper gives a filtrate that contains a considerable amount of organic 
matter. We have therefore found it necessary to wash the best paper 
obtainable with a large volume of 0.01 per cent KOH several times, then 
four times with distilled water, and oxice or twice with doubly distilled 
water. The paper is sucked nearly dry on a Buchner funnel and dried in an 
oven at 80-90^. This paper is used for the smoke absorber. Filtrations 
are all made through glass Buchner funnels with fused-in discs of sintered 
glass of the finest porosily. 
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therefore mixed with a little iodine-free dry powdered sugar, sali¬ 
cylic acid, or other material rich in carbon. 


A. Oxidation —In the wash bottles X and F place 150 cc. and 
100 cc. of water re^ctively. When working with 0.001 to 0.004 
mg. of iodine, 0.05 cc. of 10 per cent potassium hydroxide is added 
to F; with 0.005 to 0.03 mg. of iodine, 0.4 cc. of 10 per cent pot¬ 
ash is used. The crucible containing the charge is set into the 
chromium steel ring, the platinum ignition wire being adjusted so 
that good contact is made with the charge. The rubber stopiter 
(with its contained parts) is set carefully into the fla^ ami 
tened; and the flask, wash bottles, and smoke cmxden^ oomteoted 
as shown in Fig. 1. Pass oxygen throu^ the s^i^tratus for a 
minute or so at a rate of about 600 cc. per nunute, avoiding 
sudden changes in the rate that might break the parafOm seal of 
the smoke condenser. Then ignite the dbarge; the material bursts 
into flame. Continue passii^ oxy^n through \mtil the chaige 
is burned up and the white fumes remaining in the flask have been 
sent through the mnoke filter. Discoimect the chain beginning 
at the distal end. 

B. Preparation for Ancdysis —Cut the smoke condenser apart 
with scissors and drop the filter pape^ into an SOO cc. beaker; rinse 
the funnels into it. Place the crucible in the same beaker, rub the 
sides well with a policeman, wash the stopper and its tubes and 
rods into ihe beaker, and finally pour the contents of the wa^ 
boitles into the same beaker and wa^ these also. The wa^iinp, 
whi<fii i^iould be about 450 cc. or less, are heated to about 40° and 
filt^ed through a 45 mm. glass Buchner funnel with disc of sin- 
toped ^i^of Sn^ poroaty and washed into a 1 liter evaporating 

At tois point add 0.35 cc. of 10 per cent potassium hydrox¬ 
ide when working with 0.001 to 0.004 mg. of iodine (with 0.005 to 
0.03 mg. of iodine use 0.4 cc. of potassium hydroxide) and then 5 
oe. of 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide or more depending on the 
yellowness of the filtrate.® Evaporate on a water bath to 3 to 4 
cc., filter off the iron hydroxide, etc., through a 30 mm. glass Buch- 

* This is a convenient point to interrnpt the analysis, if necessary, as the 
peroxide can carry on He action in the interval. A glass-stoppered coivical 
flask is a good vessel for storing the solution. 
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ner funnel, and collect filtrate and washings in a 100 cc. beaker. 
Concentrate on a water bath or hot plate to 1 to 2 cc., transfer to 
^ 25 cc. platinum dish, and concentrate to a few cc. Add 0.05 cc. 
of 10 per cent potassium hydroxide (with 0.005 to 0.03 mg. of 
iodine use 0.7 cc.) and continue evaporating just to (hyness. 
Place in a vacuum desiccator overnight. 

In the analysis of urine or of foods where 10 gm. or more of 
material are used, it is necessary to extract at this point with 
about 8 cc, of 80 per cent ethanol. (This is purified by distilling 
from alkali.) The salts are filtered off and washed five or six 
times with 2 cc. portions of 80 per cent alcohol. The filtrate and 
washings are evaporated jtLst to dryness m a 25 cc. platinum dish. 

A small amount of o^anic matter is still present, which must be 
removed completely before the determination may be made. 
This has usually been accomplished by incinerating, Stolte fash¬ 
ion, for a minute or less or imtil the material just fuses. Large 
losses not infrequently occur at this point. We have, therefore, 
preferred to carry out the final combustion in an mdosed system 
(Fig. 2) and for this purpose have used a wide mouthed, 1 liter 
conical flask fitted with a rubber stopper through which pass (1) 
an entry tube reaching to about 4 cm. from the bottom and an 
exit tube, both of which are 5 to 6 mm. in diameter, (2) two chrom¬ 
ium steel rods 2.5 mm. in diameter, which act as terminals; one of 
these is bent into a circle at the bottom and serves, with a short 
cross strip of iron, as a support for a heating unit and the platinum 
dish. The heating unit is made from 4 feet of 0.025 mm. platinum 
wiie wound into a coU about 1.5 mm. in diameter, which is arranged 
in a spiral and fastened at many points on a 4 cm. perforated 
porcelaia filtering plate. The heating unit is placed on the iron 
ring and the ends of the coil fastened to the terminals; another 
perforated porcelain plate (from the bottom of a Gooch crucible) 
covers the coil and on this the platinum dish is set, avoiding direct 
eteitact with the terminals or heating cofi. The rubber stopper 
with its fittings is then set iu the conical liter flask, connected to a 
very small gas wash bottle containing 15 to 20 cc. of water. Oxy¬ 
gen is passed throu^ for a few seconds. Ccmnect the terminals 
with a rheostat, and slowly increase the current going through the 
coil so that sputterii^ is avoided, imtil the coil glows quite brightly. 
Continue heatup for 10 to 15 minutes. Turn off the current. 
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disconnect the appaxatus, and cool the flask in running water. 
Wash into a 250 cc. beaker and evaporate on a hot-plate or water 
bath to 1 to 2 cc., shaldiig if necessary to prevent drying in spots. 
When 0.001 to 0.004 mg. of iodine is present, filter through a small 
glgj^a filter, transfer to a 30 cc. conical flask, and reduce the volume 
to 7 to 8 cc., while with 0.005 to 0.03 mg. of iodine transfer to a 
50 cc. fla^, concentrating the volume to 15 cc. 



WiQ. 2. The iodosed system used for the final combustion consistB of a 
i Sadc fitted with a rubber stopper through which pass an entry tube 
ssSd'twD dimsium steel rods which act as terminals, one of which serves as 
a msEgxHt for 'Qie heating unit and platinum dish. 

. C. Iktemimaiion of 0,001 io 0,(X)4 Mg. of Iodine ^—^Add a drop 
of nrathyl oraaoge solution and just acidify with 3 per cent sulfuric 
acid (dbout 0.3 cc. is needed); add 0.7 cc. of 3 per cent sulfuric acid, 
0.4 ec. of 10 per cent sodium bisulfite, and a piece of washed coal. 

* The solution may be very slightly ydlow due to the presence of a little 
iron; tins does no harm. If, however, the color is due to organic matter, 
inde&aite mid-points are obtained and the results will be high. 
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Boil for exactly 3 minutes and cool at once. Add 2 or 3 small 
drops of bromine and shake until the fluid is orange-yeUow. Boil 
off the bromine and continue concentration until the volume is 
reduced to 2.5 cc. ± 0.6 cc., cool, and remove the coal mth a pair 
of slender forceps. Add 0.2 cc. of (freely prepared) 30 per cent 
potassium iodide and 2 drops of a 1 per cent soluble starch solu¬ 
tion, and titrate immediately with 0.001 k thiosulfate with a 0.2 
cc. pipette graduated in 0.01 cc. accordmg to Leitch and Hender- 
kin. 

D. Determincdion of 0.005 to O.OS Mg. of Iodine —^Add a drop of 
methyl orange and acidify with 20 per cent sulfuric add; add 0.8 
cc. of 20 per cent sulfuric acid, 0.4 cc. of sodium add sulflte, and 
a piece of coal. Boil for exactly 2 minutes, cool at once, add 2 or 
3 small drops of bromine, and shake until the solution is a deep 
orange-yeUow. Bofl. until the bromine color has disappeared and 
then for exactly 2 minutes more. Add a small pinch of sali(^lic 
add (10 mg.), cool, and remove the coal with forceps at once. 
Add 0.5 cc. of 30 per cent freshly prepared potassium iodide and 
0.25 cc. of starch solution and titrate at once with 0.001 n thio¬ 
sulfate with a 2 cc. micro burette graduated in 0.01 cc. and de¬ 
livering a drop not larger than 0.02 cc. 

Notes on. Method —^Each step of the Kelly and Husband and the 
Ldtch and Henderson methods that we have used has been thor¬ 
oughly tested and adapted to our conditions. The results of this 
examination as well as other findings will be discui^ed in these 
notes. 

1. Alkali iodides are more volatile than has usually been 
supposed. Significant losses occxir when tihey are heated in an 
oven at 85®. For example, portions of potassium iodide equiva¬ 
lent to 0.0102 mg. of iodine were heated in conical flasks in an 
oven at 85° for 24 hours. The iodine was then esthnated witih the 
following recoveries: 0.0093, 0.0087, 0.0077, 0.0089 mg. When 
heated under similar conditions or bn the water bath for half an 
hour, with 0.1 gm. of pota^um hydroxide, no iodine was lost. 
Even when heated in a crucible for 2 minutes with 0.1 gm. of 
potassium hydroxide, accordmg to Stolte, no loss of iodine 
occurred starting with 0.001 mg. or 0.01 mg. of iodine. Since 
the hydroxide added could easily be converted to carbonate in the 
course of the anal 3 rsis, we made similar tests, with sodium car- 
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bonate in place of potassium hydroxide. Heated just to dryess 
on the water bath with 0.1 gm. of sodium carbonate, only 0.0090 
mg. of iodine was recovered from 0.0102 mg. When the heating 
on the bath was continued for half an hour, only 0,0076 mg. of 
iodine was recovered. 

From figures such as the above, which have be^n obtained many 
times, we may conclude that heating iodides alone or with car¬ 
bonate at temperatures below 100° for a comparatively short time 
results in serious losses of iodine while in the presence of caustic 
alkali such treatment does not result in loss of iodine. 

2. Because the halides are converted largely to chlorates, 

bromates, and iodates during the combustion, similar tests were 
made with potassium iodate. WTien heated in the oven at 86° 
or on the water bath, even without the addition of alkali, no iodine 
was lost. ^ 

3. Since chlorates and bromates must be reduced to the cppe-^ 
spending halide before the determination can be made, rather lil^^ 
amounts of sodium bisulfite are used. For this reason and because 
the composition of the bisulfite is apt to vary, a separate blank test 
is required each time new sulfuric acid or sulfite solution is made 
up so that the proper proportions of both can be used. Put 0.4 
cc. of 10 per cent sodium bisulfite, 0.7 cc. of 3 per cent sulfuric 
acid, a piece of coal, and 5 cc. of water into a 30 cc. flask, boil for 
3 minutes, cool, and add 2 drops of bromine. Shake until deep 
yellow; boil until the volume is reduced to 2.5 cc. Cool and add 
0.2 cc. of 30 per cent potassium iodide and 2 drops of starch. 

If a permanent yellow is not obtained rapidly on adding bromine 
and shaking, too much bisulfite is present. If after oxidation 
with bromine a blue color develops in less than 2 or 3 minutes after 
adding potasdum iodide and starch, there is too much acid present. 

4. With D.OOl to 0,004 mg. of iodine, the volume in which the 
fingd titration should be made must be between 2 and 3 cc. In 

- this volume, the amount of 30 per cent potassium iodide may vary 
y^tween 0.2 and 0.4 cc., while that of 3 per cent sulfuric acid may 
vary between 0.6 and 0.9 cc. We have used 0.2 cc. and 0.7 cc. 
respectively. 

5. With 0.005 to 0.03 mg. of iodine, the titration should be made 
in a volume of 10 to 15 cc. In this volume the amount of 30 per 
cent potassium iodide and 20 per cent sulfuric acid may both vary 
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between 0.5 and 0.1 cc. We have used 0.5 cc, and 0.8 cc. re¬ 
spectively. 

To test the reliability of the method, we have estimated the 
amount of iodine in pure iodides and iodates, with results that 
approach the theoretical as closely as our apparatus permits. In 
addition, amounts of potassium iodide varying from 0.001 to 0.01 
mg. of iodine have been dried down with 10 cc. of mixed himaan 
blood and good recoveries of the added iodine have been obtained. 
Results of twelve such analyses are presented in Table I. 

It must be emphasized that the estimation of iodine in blood, 
foods, etc., by any method requires a most exacting technique and 


TABLE I 

Recovery of Iodine from Mixed Human Blood 


Present in 10 ec. of blood 

I 2 added (as El) 

Total li found 

Added Is recovered 


y 

y 

per cent 

0.86 

1.02 

1.85 

97 

1.00 

1.02 

2.00 

98 

1.00 

1.02 

2.00 

98 

1.08 

2.04 

3.05 

97 

1.00 

10.18 

11.25 

101 

1.00 

10.18 

11.01 

98 

1,00 

10.18 


98 

1.00 

10.18 

10.75 

96 

1.00 

10.18 

10.45 

93 

1.00 

10.18 

10.55 

94 

0.88 

10. IS 

10.78 

97 

0.88 

10.18 


99 


that the danger of contamination is very great, scrupulous care 
being necessary to prevent it. It is necessarily an elaborate and 
deheate operation but we have found that in skilled hands a more 
rapid and controlled combustion can be obtained with this com¬ 
paratively simple and easily assembled apparatus than by open 
combustion methods and a better economy of time and more 
accurate results are possible than by the closed combustion 
methods now in use. 

Addendum^-Binxiet this paper was submitted for publication, Cams (8) 
has described a somewhat similar but much more elaborate incinerating 
apparatus in which the products of combustion are collected in an ab¬ 
sorption train that includes a Cottrell precipitator. 
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FACTORS IN FOOD INFLUENCING HEMOGLOBIN 
REGENERATION 

II. LIVER IN COMPARISON WITH WHOLE WHEAT AND 
PREPARED BRAN* 

Bt MARY SWARTZ ROSE and LAN-CHEN KUNG 

{From the Nutrition Laboratory^ Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, July 29, 1932) 

In studying the relative value of certain cereals as sources of 
material for hemoglobin regeneration in rats made anemic by 
exclusive milk feeding, Rose and Vahlteich (1) adopted the method 
of comparing the hemoglobin increase in a 6 weeks period to 
determine the relative efllciency of the foods used. In connec¬ 
tion with this study Vahlteich (2) found that the amount of 
hemoglobin regenerated on feeding 1 gm. of beef liver daily was 
definitely less than that from feeding 1.5 gm. of whole wheat, 
containing approximately the same amount of iron (0.05 mg.). 
As liver contains more copper than whole wheat, copper could not 
be regarded as the limiting factor. This was a surprising result 
in view of the report by Waddell, Elvehjem, Steenbock, and Hart 
(3) of excellent results with the ash of liver in amounts to yield 
0.5 mg. of iron per day. Although these authors speak also of the 
iinroistakably high value of beef liver in its natural state, a curve 
representing five or six animals fed dried liver at a level to yield 
0.15 mg. of iron shows a rise to only 8 or 9 gm. of hemoglobin per 
100 cc. of blood in 6 weeks and a level of 12 gm. was attained only 
in about 4 months. Shortly after Vahlteich's work was completed 
Sheets and Frazier (4) published a curve for six animals fed 0.25 
mg. of iron 6 days per week in the form of calf liver which diowed 
a rise to le^ than 10 gm. of hemoglobin per 100 cc. of blood in 6 
weeks, and failure to reach normal level in 16 weeks. Vahlteich' 

* Based on a thesis presented by Lan-Oh#n Rung in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

^ Private communication. 
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has also fed dried liver to yield 0.1 mg. of iron daily to ei^ht rats 
•with average rise to about 7 gm. of hemoglobin per 100 cc. of 
blood in 6 weeks. Further investigation seemed most desirable, 
especially in view of the relati-vely high iron content of liver and 
its richness in other minerals and •vitamins, all of which make it 
an important food quite aside from its long recognized value as a 
source of proteins of excellent quality. 

McCay (5) investigating the influence of some organic factors 
such as proteins and fats on anemia of hemorrhage, found that 
rats made anemic by cardiac bleeding and placed on a diet of 
lard, sucrose, and Osborne and Mendel’s salt mixture (6) with 
albumin, casein, and Kver as three different sources of protein, 
regenerated more hemoglobin on liver th^ on the albumin or 
casein, even though each was supplemented with ferric catrate to 
make the iron content of the three diets identical. To induce 
anemia, an average of 2.25 gm. of hemoglobin had to be removed 
in case of liver-fed rats as compared with 1.42 gm. from rats on 
the casein diet and 1.79 gm. on the albumin diet. The diH^ 
ence did not appear to be due to difference in the protein content 
of the diets. No special attention was at that time paid to copper, 
which might be a factor, liver being rich in this element while casein 
and albumin would probably contain little or none. 

Studies of the possible influence of •vitamins on hemoglobin 
regeneration have as yet yielded no conclusive results. Guha and 
Mapson (7) did not regard •vitamin B as a factor, but found •vitamin 
G deficiency to be followed by a diminution in the number of red 
blood cells, and the anemia was readily cured by autoclaved yeast, 
Ciopper, glutamic acid, extra acid, and alkaline hematin were 
without effect. 

Jencks (8) in studies of hemorrhagic anemia induced by with¬ 
drawing one-third of the blood at one time, found that 0.5 gm. of 
dried brewers’ yeast, 10 cc. of orange juice, or 5 cc. of tomato 
juice induced regeneration better than casein, butter fat, or starch, 
Imt possibly mineral factors as well as •vitamins contributed to her 
results. 

One {ff the difficulties in comparing the efficacy of different 
substances for hemo^obin regeneration lies in the possibility of 
potential hemogfobin-building material already present in the 
body oompHcatii^ the situation. Robscheit-Eobbins (9) stresses 
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emphatically the enonnous amount of reserve material found in 
the dogs used by Whipple and herself in their investigations of 
anemia of hemorrhage. McCay (5) also called attention to this 
in connection with his bleeding experiments. According to Cook 
and Spilles (10) the iron content of the spleen of the rat can be 
reduced from 2.10 mg. per gm. of spleen at birth to 0,42 mg, per 
gm. at 9 weeks by feeding a diet of milk and rice after the rats are 
weaned at 21 days of age, but only four rats were used in each 
case and the method depends for its accuracy upon expulsion of iron 
from the spleen by its contraction when the animal is killed with 
ether; and there are no data included to prove that the blood would 
then be entirely removed. 

The amount of iron in the rat body at different stages of the life 
cycle has been found by Smythe and MUler (11) to be highest at 
birth, 0'.0055 per cent of the body weight. It then drops to 0.0026 
per cent at 20 days, rises to 0.0043 per cent at 100 days, and for 
adults on commercial calf meal diet averages about 0.0051 per 
cent. Rats apparently do not have an exceptionally high reserve 
of iron at birth. 

Possible storage of copper must be taken into account in studies 
of mm utilization. Livers of the fetus and new-born of a number 
of species have been found very rich in this element in comparison 
with livers of adults. In case of the rat, Cunningham (12) reported 
12.5 mg. per kilo of dry matter for livers of adults and 70 mg. for 
livers of the new-born. There is a steady drop in the percentage 
of copper in the liver from birth onwards. The high storage in 
the new-born would seem to be used to tide the young animal over 
the lactation period, as the low copper content of milk is now well 
known (13). The ease with which anemia is induced by milk 
feeding appears to depend upon a low content of this element 
and the elimination of available body stores, 

EXPERIMENTAIi 

The experiments reported in this paper were^ accordingly de- 
s%aed to find out whether the apparently poorer utilization of the 
imr from liver was due to stoiage of the element in some form 
other than hemoglobin or whether the apparent advantage of 
wheat as a source of iron was a real one. The first step was to 
d^tete normal growing animals of known heritage to a practically 
uniform state of anemia by milk feeding. The second step was to 
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feed the depleted animals amounts of iron in the form of (1) whole 
wheat, (2) prepared Inran, (3) liver, or (4) a solid diet supplemented 
by a ferric citrate solution which would insure complete hemoglo¬ 
bin regeneration in 6 weeks. The third step was to take away the 
iron-containing supplements and deplete the animals by bleeding 
to the same level of anemia to which they had previously been 
reduced by milk feeding, general undemutrition and further hemo¬ 
globin regeneration being prevented by milk- feeding. Finally 
the «.Tiimfl.1a thus made anemic -were to be killed and the iron con¬ 
tent of their bodies determined. 

Depletion Period 

Eats 4 weeks old, weaned from mothers fed Sherman’s Biet 13 
(consisting of two-thirds whole wheat and one-third mOk 
powder plus sodium chloride equal to 2 per cent of the of 

the wheat) supplemented by meat and lettuce, were placed m. a 
diet consisting solely of fresh certified milk. After 3 
this diet the hemoglobin content of the blood was detensni^illvit 
approximately weekly intervals. The Newcomer 1^) 

with the same Newcomer disc was employed throughout. Fjeefer 
flowing blood from the tsul was always used. Duplicate samples 
of 0.025 ec. each were drawn into pipettes and discharged directly 
into 10 cc. portions of 1 per cent hydrochloric acid. In 5 to 6 
-weeks the hemo^obin of most of the animals fell below 7 gm. per 
100 ec. of blood. All Ihe rats were between 63 and 78 days old 
wben they were ready for the second phase, which will be referred 
to as tlm feeding-up period. Any animal whose hemoglobin did 
not drop bdow 7 gm. per 100 cc. of blood by the llth week of age 
-fRts dfficanted, as animals beyond this age are depleted very slowly 
fl at all: 

Feeding-Up Period 

SIve different lots were used, consistirg of from twelve to nine- 
t^in rats ea(h. For two lots, dmly supplements to the rnilk diet 
were 6.5 gm. of whole wheat and 1.8 gm. of prepared bran, each 
fomidimg 0.2 mg. of iron; for two other lots, 1.6 gm. of air-dried 
livm- and 3.6 gm. of prepared bran, each furnishing 0.4 mg. of 

^nce a diet of fluid milk only has been criticized as perhaps not 
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entirely stuited to the d^estive tract of the rat, a fifth group of 
seventeen animals was for comparison put on a modified Osborne 
and Mendel diet. It consisted of casein, 20 per cent; butter, 
7 per cent; cod liver oil, 1 per cent; Osborne and Mendel’s salt 
mixture (6) without ferric citrate, 4 per cent; and com-starch, 68 
per cent. A part of the com-starch was used to absorb an alco¬ 
holic extract of brewers’ yeast which served as the source of vita¬ 
mins B and G. As it was desired to keep the iron content of this 
preparation as low as possible, only glass and porcelain were em¬ 
ployed during the operations. Upon anal 3 ^, this diet, which 
will be referred to as Diet K, 3 rielded 1.6 mg. of iron per 100 gm. 
of total food. It was given od liMtum but records of food con- 

TABIJB I 

Iron Content of Foods 


Food I FeperlOOgm. 


mg, 

Wliole wheat (air-dry). 3,1 

Prepared Bran I (air-dry). 12 

« « IP (air-dry). 12 

Ihried liver (air-dry). 25 

M2k*, t (air-dry). 0.08 

13 2.5 

K ... 1.5 

Ferric citrate solutiont (air-dry)..... 26 


* Analyzed by Vahlteich. 
t Mg, per 100 cc. 

^QKiptiozi were kept in all cases. Six times per week each animal 
m this diet received an aqueous solution of ferric citrate (x]r.s.P-) 
adjusted to yield the equivalent of 0.22 mg. of iron daily, in com- 
bimtion with a few gm. of food. The rest of the food was with¬ 
held until this was consumed. 

Seven negative cmitrok were kept on milk only and most of 
died in an anemic state before the end of the experiment. 
These that survived were chloroformed when their litter mates on 
^experimental foods were killed. 

Im this period food records were kept daily and weight records 
lieeUy. milk carefully measured in a small graduated 

binder was ^en daily. The unconsumed portion was also 
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measured and noted, but discarded. Distilled water was acces¬ 
sible to the rats at aU times. The food supplement under investi¬ 
gation for its hemoglobin-producing capacity has been calculated 
in terms of daily dosages but for convenience it was fed tl^e times 
a week. 

Iron analyses were made in triplicate by the Zinomermann-Rein- 
hardt method as modified by Rose, Vahlteich, Robb, and Bloom¬ 
field (15). The iron content of the foods used is shown in Table 
I and weight changes, food consumption, and hemoglobin produc¬ 
tion in Table II. 


Bleeding Period 

The third part of the experiment started at the end of the 6 
weeks feeding-up period, when the hemoglobin content of the 
blood of each rat had reached the normal value of about 16 gm. 
per 100 ec. of blood. The iron-bearing supplement or Diet K was 
then withdrawn and the rats again placed on an exclusive milk 
diet. As controls, nonnal animals, litter mates of some of the 
experimental animals, fed Sherman’s Diet 13 after weaning, were 
also transferred to milk oidy at about the ssune age. To render 
animals as old as these anemic by a milk diet is hardly possible, 
hence recourse was had to blood withdrawal by cardiac ptmcture 
twice every week. Each time before the animals were bled, 
hemoglobin readings of the tail blood were noade, generally the 
same day; if this were impossible, the day before. The technique 
of cardiac pimcture was essentially the one used by McCas^ with 
a few d^t modifications. The left region of the rat was 
wiped with alcohol for sterilization, moistening the hair suffidently 
to render it unnecessary to do any clipping. The animal was 
placed on its back by an assdstant. The experimenter then care¬ 
fully palpated the pulse and after locating the ventricle, quickly 
thrust m the previoudy sterilized needle, attached to a ayiinge. 
TIm desired amount of blood was 1 to 2 cc., but it was not always 
pebble to obtain that amount. The bk>od was delivered directly 
from the syringe into 10 cc. graduated test-tubes filled with 7 oc. 
of 0.1 N hydrochloric acid. By use of the hemo^obin reading 

* ^peetd tba&ks are due to Ihr. O. M. McCay for helpful suggestions on 
ihe technique of cardiac puncture. 
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just prior to the bleeding, the amount of hemoglobm withdrawn 
was calculated from the amount of blood removed. 

The rats were chloroformed when their hemoglobin content 
decreased to 6 gm. per 100 cc. or sli^tly less. The data reported 
here for the bleeding period include only those animals that had 
reached that level at death. The length of time required for 
this depletion varied from 3 to 8 weeks, the majority of the rats 
requiring 5 to 6 weeks. 

To determine the influence of the milk diet during the bleeding 
period, a number of rats which had been bror^t bade to the 
normal on the various supplements were subsequently maintained 
on milk alone for several months. In all cases the hemoglobin 
declined so slowly that the fall was hardly detectable from week 
to week, althou^ appreciable after a few months. For example, 
a rat given 3.6 gm. of bran daily dming the feeding-up period was 
kept on milk exclusively for 23 weeks, during which time the total 
fall of hemoglobin was from 15 to 10 gm. per 100 ec. of blood. 
Such results seem to justify the assumptions that for the duration 
of the bleeding period the hemoglobin of the animals was neither 
increased nor diminished by the milk diet and that the amoimt of 
heoM^obin withdrawn depended on whatever reserves had been 
acquired during the feeding-up period. Wei^t changes, food 
consumption, and hemoglobin production during the period are 
shown in Table III. 

Determination of Iron Content of Bodies of DepUded Rais 

The bodies of the deptoted rats were analy«d for their iron 
content by the Zirnmermann-Ileinhardt meihod, the alimentary 
tracts being first removed to exdude any food residues which 
might be present in the digestive tract. Since the adr of the rat 
bo<fy fus^ easily, it was necessary to keep the temperature of the 
muffle as low as iwssible; then the temperature was not hi^ 
enov^ to ignite all of the small amount of carbon found in the 
brmes and repeated extraction was nece^aiy. On account of the 
lai^ amounts of caleium and phoq>]mrus present, hydrochloric 
acid was used for extrading. The ash was di^lved in 25 cc. 
of 12 u hydrochferie acid, filtmed ihrou^ small fuimds into 
100 ec. vdmnetrie fiafks, and washed with approximately 30 cc. 
of water. The filter paper with the residue was returned to the 
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original dish and again ashed. The last traces of carbon were 
easily removed in this way. This ash was dissolved in 2 to 3 cc. 
of hydrochloric acid, added to the original filtrate, and the solution 
made up to volume. Duplicate samples of 40 cc. each were used 
for titration. The high acidity made it necessary to titrate in a 
volume of 600 cc. The rest of the procedure followed exactly 
that used for the foods (15). As a check on the accuracy of the 
method, iron wire solutions of known strength have been added 
to quantities of calcium and phosphorus comparable to Hiose 
found in the rat, and the resulting solution evaporated to dryness 
and ashed. The iron was quantitatively recovered from this ash. 
Similarly iron wire solution was added to 10 cc. of rat ash solution 
and the iron quantitatively recovered. Total iron intake, iron 
removed as hemo^obin, and iron found in the body at death are 
^own in Table IV. 


DISCUSSION 

Feeding-Up Period 

Upon addition of the supplements to the milk diet, or upon 
replying the milk diet by Diet K, the an^nic animals began at 
once to gain in weight and the hemoglobin content of the blood 
increased rapidly (see Table II). Complete hemoglobin regenera¬ 
tion took place as expected by the end of the 6 weeks feeding-up 
period, the average on each diet ranging from 16 to 17 gm. per 
100 cc. of blood. The rate of regeneration varied somewhat, 
being most rapid for the animals on 3.6 gm. of bran (0.4 mg. of 
iron), as will be seen by reference to Fig. 1. By the end of the 3id 
week their hemoglobin had already reached the normal level of 
16 gm. per 100 cc. of blood. Preliminary trials indicated that 
animals fed only 0.8 @n, of dried hver could not be brought to 
the normal hemoglobin level in 6 weeks. It would seem that 0.2 
mg. of iron daily, when copper is adequately supplied, may be 
r^arded as adequate for normal regeneration in 6 weeks if taken 
in readily available form, and that amounts in excess of this, up to 
0.5 mg., may cause a slight acceleration of the rate. To get the 
same results as with 6.5 gm. of whole wheat or 1.8 gm. of bran, 
each of which fumi&ed only 0.2 mg. of iron, it was found neces- 
saiy to increase the dosage of the dried liver to 1.6 gm. daily, 
yielding 0.4 mg. of iron. The need of more iron m the form of 
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liver to get the same rise ia hemoglobin as with wheat or bran 
appears to be in accord with Elvehjem’s recent report (16) regard¬ 
ing the utilization of inorganic and organic iron in the body. He 
fed hematin in comparison with ferric chloride to anemic rats and 
found recovery slower and less complete. The amount found in 
the liver after 3 weeks of feeding was also less on the organic iron. 
The more rapid regeneration on 3.6 gm. of bran as compared with 



Fmi. i. Avenge weeki; inereases of hemoglobin of rats during feeding- 
up period. 

1j8 gpi. in hamony with data of Mitchell and MiUer (17) for a 
lagis number of animals showii^ a slightly more rapid rise with 
0.i of iron daily than with 0.25 mg. Yet the aninalg on Diet 

£ with an iron int^e nearly the same as those on 3.6 gm. of bran 
(0.38 ro^ and 0.40 mg. daily, respectively) had no more rapid 
r^jKoeration than those on 1.8 gm. of bran or 6.5 gm. of whole 
wh^t witix only about half as much iron. The averf^e increases 
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for the five groups for the 6 weeks period range between 10.4 and 
11.2 gm. of hemoglobin per 100 cc. of blood, and the differences 
are too small to be considered significant. 

The hemoglobin increase per 100 cc. of blood for the animals 
on 6.5 gm. of whole wheat agrees very closely with the findings of 
Rose and Vahlteich (1) and justifies averaging together the results 
of both investigations. For the total of twenty-five cases the 
average increase in 6 weeks is 10.5 ± 0.2 gm. The differences 
between the increases on Diet K, which is known to be an optimal 
diet for the rat, and those on the Toillr diet plus the wheat or bran, 
do not indicate any less good utilization of the latter type of diet, 
BO far as gains in hemoglobin per 100 cc. of blood are concerned. 

While all the animals grew quite well, differences in rate of 
growth on the different diets were considerable. Increases seem 
to be closely correlated with the total calories consumed and to 
depend on the animals’ willingness to eat the diet. The animals 
on Diet £ ate more and gained more than any others, eigfit males 
increasing on the average 142 per cent of their weight and nine 
fmnaies, 106 per cent. The rats fed liver came second m food 
consumption and growth, the fourteen males increasing in wei^t 
130 per cent and the five females, 86 per cent. Percentage in¬ 
creases in weight for all the groups are ^own in Table II. In 
view of the fact that 3.6 gm. of bran, furnishing a liberal amount 
of iron daily and causing the most rapid regeneration of hemogloMn 
per unit volume of blood, did not stimulate the most rapid growth, 
it would seem that iron and other hemo^obin-building essentials 
can hardly be considered the controlling factors here. The food 
eonsumption for all groups calculated to calories per gm. of rat 
was fairly uniform^ ranging from 0.27 to 0.31 calories, the behest 
figure being for rats on Diet K. 

In order to take changes in body weight into account in judging 
results, total hemto^obin in tire animal at different periods of tire 
experiment has been calculated from tables derived by means 
of formulse of Ghishohn and Eatai, cited by Donaldson in his 
classic monograph on the rat (18). Tliese tables give for each sex 
ti»e wd^t of blood in gm. for different body wei^ts. Fortu¬ 
nately, according to Scott and Barcroft (19) anemic and normal rats 
differ little in blood volume. Usii^ the carbon monoxide method, 
tiiey reported tm avmsge of 6.13 cc. of Uood per 100 gm. of normal 
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lat and 6.65 ec. of blood per 100 gm. of anemic rat. In this study 
the total hemoglobin per rat has been estimated by converting 
blood wei^t to blood volume (taking specific gravity as 1.056 as 
given by Donaldson) and then multiplying the volume of blood 
for a given weight of animal by the amount of hemoglobin found 
per 100 cc. of blood. Although the increase of hemoglobin per 
unit volume of blood was almost identical for the five groups for 
the 6 weeks feedit^-up period, the estimate of total increase in 
ffo.. per rat varied from an average of 1.19 gm. for those fed 1.8 gm. 
of bran to 1.72 gm. for those on Diet K. 

The animals on 6.5 gm. of whole wheat and those on 3.6 gm. of 
bran were much aUke as regards gain in wei^t and total gain of 
hemoglobin. Those on 1.8 gm. of bran made the lowest average 
gain m wei^t and consequently had the lowest total gain of 
hemoglobin. Only one male out of the nine on 1.8 gm. of bran 
exceeded 200 gm. at the end of the period, while only one out of 
fourteen on liver and one out of eight on Diet K did not exceed 
it. To rule out differences in size, the gm. of henu^fobin gained 
per gm. of gain in wei^t have also been estimated. The males 
of the different groups ^ow more uniformity ^mn the females and 
the latter in all cases give higher figures than the males, the differ¬ 
ences between the sexes ranging from 19 per cent on bran at both 
levels and 21 per cent on Diet K to 30 per cent on liver and 64 
per cent on whole wheat. 

Bleeding Period 

During this period the hemo^obin content of the animals 
invariaUy decreased with successive bleedings. As it was found 
dififimilt to withdraw blood without fatality after reduction to 
about 6 gm. of hemo^obin per 100 cc. of blood, this was taken as 
the level to which all the animals should be reduced. Those 
which could not withstand more than two or three bleediogs and 
SDceumbed before th^ reached the desired degree of anemia were 
discarded. It was observed that the blood of the anemic fl.niTrm.Ta 
eiotted more dowly, and many of the animals that died before 
reaching the deMred low level had clots about the heart indicfl.t,ing 
fafinre of the cardiac pimcture to be promptly occluded. 

The final body wei^t without the digestive tract was arbi¬ 
trarily adopted as the basis for convertmg iron of hemoglobin into 
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percentage of body weight (aUowisg 3.35 mg. of iron per gm. of 
hemoglobin). This was done for the sake of convenience in com¬ 
paring these results with the analyses of the bodies for iron at the 
end of the bleeding period. 

The length of time required to reduce the animals to the deared 
state of anemia was quite variable, due perhaps chiefly to the 
difficulty of withdrawing the same amount of blood each time. 
The average time and also the range for each group is given by 
sexes in Table III. There was a tendency for the time to be longer 
In case of females than males, but as this experiment was not 
specially planned for comparison of the sexes, more cases must be 
studied before any definite conclusion can be drawn. Through¬ 
out the bleeding period the animals remained practically station¬ 
ary as to weight, the changes beiug mostly within ±20 gm. Only 
one animal lost as much as 58 gm. and only one gained as much as 
40 gm. The low food consumption and the gradually increasing 
anemia account for the failure to grow at an age when growth 
would ordinarily be continuing. The food intake per gm. of rat 
per day averaged from 0.20 to 0.27 cc. of milk. The iron intake 
approximated 0.0002 mg. of iron per gm. of rat per day. The 
milk as analyzed from time to time by Vahlteich (see Table I) 
avera^d 0.08 mg. of iron per 100 cc. of milk, and this value was 
used in estimatmg the iron intake. This was not sufficient to 
(muse any measurable regeneration between bleedmgs. 

The hemoglobin removed has been calculated in terms of the 
weight of the rats at the beghning of the period but may be re¬ 
garded as representing the whole time since the wei^t charges 
were comparatively small. Here ag^, differences between 
males and females overshadow differences between diets, amounts 
removed from the females being without exception hi^er than 
th(me fnnn the males. Averages for each group by sexes are ^own 
in Table III. Total iron removed is noMceably lower on 1.8 gm. 
of bran than on any other diet. This would seem to have furnished 
the minimum of iron for hemoglobin regeneration, and to have 
failed to supply somethir^ necessary for optimum growth (pos¬ 
hly not enou^ vitamin B). While the hemoglobin per 100 cc. 
of blood came up to normal, the animals were small, and in con- 
se(}uence less hemc^blnn had to be removed to make them 
anemic. 
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Of twenty-two animals whose iron removed as hemoglobin was 
above 0.0026 per cent of the body weight, eighteen were females, 
and of these fourteen were above 0.0027, a figure not reached by 
any male. Considering findings with regard to calcium, it is not 
very surprising to find the females with a higher reserve than the 
males. Sherman and MacLeod (20) have shown that the calcium 
content of female rats which had not reared any yoimg was hgher 
than that of males. The females in this experiment, receiving 
the same amount of each iron-bearing supplement as the males, 
arid ff>.iping less in wei^t, had a better opportunity for storage, 
but that something more than this is involved is clear from the fact 
that males which did not gain as much in weight as the average for 
their sex did not store any more iron than those that grew more. 

When 1.8 gm. of bran and 6.5 gm. of whole wheat, each 3 deld- 
ing 0.2 mg. of iron, are compared, the total ammmt removed from 
the fl-nimals on whole wheat is distinctly greater, and so is the 
percentage of total int^e, especially in case of the feroales. 

Comparison of 1.8 gm. and 3.6 gm. of bran, the latter furnishing 
twice as much iron as title former, diows that 40 per cent more iron 
as hem<^obin was removed from the males and 70 per cent more 
from the females on 3.6 gm. As these animals grew more, the 
percentage of the total body wei^t, while greater, did not show 
such a striking difference, but the more rapid regeneration during 
the feeding-up period would seem to be correlated with the ability 
to yield hemoglobin during the bleeding period. 

On comparing whole wheat with liver which furnished twice as 
much iron, there is found practically no difference in total amount, 
nor in per cent of body we^ht minus digestive tract. In other 
words, the liver was apparently only half as efldent as whole 
wheat in promotii^ hemoglobin formation. 

When whole wheat was compared with 3.6 gm. of bran which 
furnished twice as much iron, the amount of hemoglobin removed 
was only about 20 per omit higher in the case of males and 10 per cent 
in the case of .females, and as the rate of growth was similar, it 
would seem that the very efl^jiently used 0.2 mg. of iron from whole 
wheat furnished almost but not quite the mariTtinm quantity 
oi ktm which the animals were capable of converting into hemo- 
under the conditions of the experiment. 

IHet K, famishing the same amount of iron as 3.6 gm. of bran, 
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yielded a slightly higher percentage of the intake as hemoglobin, 
but the average of the total iron removed was about the same as 
for the bran. This food should also be fed at the level of 0.2 mg. 
of iron, as it is evident that when the optimum amount for hemo¬ 
globin regeneration is reached, there is no advantage in a larger 
amount to be seen within the time limits of this experiment. The 
results with the animals fed Sherman's Diet 13, known to be ade- 




PiG. 2. Weekly changes in hemoglobin and body weight of rats during 
the entire experiment. 


quate through many generations, are similar to those on 3.6 gm. 
of bran, and slightly higher than on 6.5 gm. of whole wheat, again, 
indicating the eflBiciency with which 6.2 mg. of iron from whole 
wheat can be used by the rat, with a slight advantage from a little 
hi^er dosage. One typical case on each ,diet has been shown in 
Fig. 2, giving curves for weekly changes in hemoglobin and body 
weight. 
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Iron Content of Bodies of Anemic Rats 

By reference to Table III, it will be noted that the averages for 
hemoglobin per 100 cc. of blood at the end of the bleeding period 
range between 6.5 and 6.1 gm. Of the 67 animals whose bodies 
were analyzed, 75 per cent were reduced to a level of between 5.5 
and 6.1 gm., and the others ranged between 4.4 and 5.4 gm., 
mostly above 5.0 gm. The iron content of their bodies minus 
the digestive tract is shown in Table IV. The rats which grew 
least (those on 1.8 gm. of bran) had the smallest total amount of iron 
remaining in the body at death. The animals on Diet 13, which 
had endured no preliminary depletion period, and those fed liver, 
whole wheat, 3.6 gm. of bran, and Diet K grew at about the same 
rate and the total iron content of their bodies was about the same. 

The iron content of the bodies expressed in percentage of weight 
minus the digestive tract is practically uniform for all depleted 
animals regardless of diet or sex. Even the controls, put on milk 
only at first at the age of 4 weeks and killed at the same time as 
the animals on the experimental diets, had the same amount of 
iron in their bodies. With the exception of seven animals the 
analyses of the 78 anemic rats showed values between 0.0016 and 
0.0026 per cent and the average for all bodies analyzed is 0.0021 
per cent. Considering the differences in dietary history, the 
inevitable individual variations, and the difficulties in analyzing 
rat bodies for the very small amounts of iron present, the results 
are remarkably constant. 

Data on the iron content of anemic rats are rather scarce in the 
literature. Williamson and Ets (21) have reported analyses by 
the Ripper-Schwarzer method of bodies of rats fed the Osborne 
and Mendel casein diet with no modification except the withdrawal 
of ferric lactate from the salt mixture. This diet 3 delded them 
0.072 mg. of iron per 100 gm. of food, but Diet K, in which the 
precaution was taken to remove much of the iron of yeast by 
making an alcoholic extract, still yielded 1.5 mg. of iron per 100 
gm. of food. The animals of Williamson and Ets did not become 
anenoic, as shown by hemoglobin tests, and their rat bodies had 
averages of 0.00755 per cent and 0.00596 per cent for two groups 
of ajApaJs on the so called low iron diet. These figures are higher 
than those of Smythe and Miller (11) on normal rats fed com- 
merdai calf meal which averaged 0.0051 per cent. Seven nomaal 
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males in this experiment show an average, 0.0043 per cent, identi¬ 
cal with that shown by seven males of about the same age (90 to 120 
days) reported by Smythe and Miller. 

SUMMARY 

Young rats from mothers on a normal diet were reduced to a 
practically uniform state of anemia by exclusive milk feeding, 
begun at the age of 28 days. When the blood hemoglobin dropped 
below 7 gm. per 100 cc. of blood, the animals were put on experi¬ 
mental diets found by preliminary trials to be adequate for return 
to the normal level of hemoglobin (16 gm. per 100 ec. of blood) in 6 
weeks. Four of the diets consisted of milk supplemented daily 
as follows: (1) with 6.5 gm. of whole wheat yielding 0.2 mg. of 
iron; (2) with 1.8 gm. of prepared bran also yielding 0.2 mg. of 
iron; (3) with 1.6 gm. of dried liver yielding 0.4 mg. of iron; (4) 
with 3.6 gm. of prepared bran also yielding 0.4 mg. of iron. A 
fifth ration, called Diet K, yielding 0.38 mg. of iron daily, was an 
Osborne and Mendel diet, modified to reduce the iron by using an 
alcoholic extract of yeast, omitting ferric citrate from the salt 
mixture, and supplementing six times per week with 0.22 mg. of ’ 
iron as ferric citrate. 

During the feeding-up period there were no significant differ¬ 
ences in the amounts of hemoglobin produced in terms of blood 
volume, as shown in Table II. The rate of regeneration is shown 
in Fig. 1. Animals fed milk plus 3.6 gm. of bran attained the 
normal level in 3 weeks, while the others required 5 or 6 weeks. 
Greatest growth occurred on liver and Diet K, next on whole 
wheat, and least on bran, and gains were closely correlated with 
total calories consumed rather than iron content. The average 
total hemoglobin production in 6 weeks per gm. of rat ranged from 
lowest to highest on the various supplements in the following 
order: 1.8 gm. of bran, 6.5 gm. of whole wheat, 3.6 gm. of bran, 
1.6 gm. of dried liver, and Diet K. Normal r^neration did not 
occur on 0.8 gm. of dried liver. Hemo^obin gain per gm. of rat 
was from 20 to 64 per cent higher for females than males. 

At the end of the 6 weeks feedirg-up period, the animals were 
all depleted by repeated bleeditg from the heart, until the hemo- 
^obin was reduced to an average of about 6 gm. per 100 cc. of 
blood (raige 4.4 to 6.2 gm.). To prevent hemoglobin re^nera- 
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tion and maintain a fairly constant weight, the animals were all 
kept on an exclusive milk diet during the bleeding period. It was 
found that dijfferences between sexes were marked, females per 
unit of weight yielding more hemoglobin than males, and thus 
mdicating greater capacity for storage. Taking hemoglobin with¬ 
drawn from the animals on 0.2 mg. of iron in the form of whole 
wheat as the basis for comparison, those on 1.8 gm. of bran grew 
less well and produced slightly less hemoglobin; those on 0.4 mg. 
of iron as liver grew sli^tly better but produced no more hemo¬ 
globin. Animals on 0.4 mg. of iron as bran produced sU^tly 
more than those on 0.2 gm. of whole wheat, mdicating that 0.2 
mg. of iron is slightly bdow the optimum daily amount for the 
rat. Experience with other diets yielding more than the minimum 
requirement of iron in readily available form (Diet K, Diet 13) 
indicates that iron furnished in amounts above this optimum for 
maintenance of normal hemoglobin is not held in reserve. 

This is confirmed by the findings regarding the iron content of 
the bodies at the end of the bleeding period, when the rats which 
had been reduced to a common state of anemia were chloroformed 
and their bodies minus digestive tracts analyzed for iron. There 
was a striking constancy regardless of diet or sex, the percentage 
for 78 bodies averaging 0.0021 =i= 0.00003 per cent. The tendency 
of females to store more iron than males is quite marked and wfil 
be aibjected to further investigation. From 20 to 80 per cent 
more hemo^obin per gm. of rat had to be removed to induce the 
same degree of anemia. 
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THE RELATION OF THE DICARBOXYLIC AMINO 
ACIDS TO NUTRITION* 
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The literature affords comparatively little information concern¬ 
ing the nutritive importance of the dicarboxylic amino acids. The 
present status of the problem has been reviewed elsewhere (Bun- 
ney and Rose, 1928; Rose, 1932), and need not be discussed in 
detail here. SuJSBice it to say that the limited data available 
point, for the most part, to the dispensable nature of these dietary 
components. This is surprising in view of the large proportions 
in which the dibasic acids, particularly glutamic acid, occur in the 
ordinary proteins of the diet. Teleologically, one might expect 
materials which are ingested under normal conditions in such 
abundance to play an unusually important r61e in human and 
animal economy. Indeed, this seems the more probable when 
one recalls that i^utamic acid alone accounts for more than one- 
tenth of the entire weight of many tissue proteins, is a component 
of glutathione (Hopkins, 1929), and in the form of its amide, 
glutamine, serves as the detoxicating agent in man for phenylacetic 
acid (Shiple and Sherwin, 1922). With these considerations in 
mind, we have imdertaken a remvestigation of the relation of the 
dicarboxylic amino acids to growth. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In the removal of aspartic, glutamic, and hydrosgrglutamic acids 
from casein the method of Kingston and Schryver (1924) was 

* This communication was presented before the meeting of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists, at Philadelphia, April, 1932. 

t The experimental data in this paper are taken from a thesis submitted 
by R. Reder St. Julian in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Physiological Chemistry in the Graduate 
School of the University of Illinois. 
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used. For this purpose, 3 kilos of casein were hydrolyzed with 
sulfuric acid according to the usual procedure employed in this 
laboratory (qf. Berg and Rose, 1929). After precipitation of the 
sulfuric acid with barium hydroxide, and repeated washing of the 
ba.riiiTn sulfate precipitate, the combined filtrate and washinp 
were concentrated in vacuo to incipient crystallization. The solu¬ 
tion was then treated with barimn hydroxide in 30 per cent excess, 
as determined by a SSrensen titration, and the whole was added 
gradually with vigorous stirring to 3 volumes of 95 per cent alcohol. 

TABLE I 

Composition of Diet 1* 


Hydrolyzed casein from which dibasic amino acids had been pr^ipi- 


tated. 8.4 

Tryptophane. 0.2 

Cystine. 0.4 

Dextrin. 46.0 

Sucrose. 15.0 

Salt mixturet. 4.0 

Agar. 2.0 

Lard. 19.0 

God liver oil... 6.0 


Total. 100,0 


* Vitamin B factors were supplied in the form of pills containing 200 
mg. of yeast daily. The control animals were given each day 130 mg. of 
^utaxnic acid and 50 mg. of aspartic acid incorporated in the vitamin plUs. 

t Osborne and Mendel (1919). 

The above mixture was allowed to stand on ice for 4 days in 
order to secure complete precipitation. The barium salts of the 
dicarboxylic acids were then removed by filtration, and the filtrate 
was carefully freed of excess barium hydroxide in the usual manner. 
The solution was concentrated to a small volume in vacuo, trans¬ 
ferred to evaporating dishes, and the drying completed, first on 
steam cones, and finally in a vacuum oven. The resulting ma¬ 
terial, amounting to 1092 gm., was thoroughly ground and passed 
through a 30 mesh sieve. 

It will be observed that only about 36 per cent of the original 
casein was recovered in the final product. Had the dibasic acids 
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alone been removed, and the remaining amino acids quantita¬ 
tively recovered, approximately 1900 gm. of material would have 
been secured. Evidently, the large loss is to be attributed in part 
to adsorption of other amino acids upon the heavy bariiun sulfate 
precipitates. But the greatest loss doubtless occurred during the 
precipitation of the dibasic acids from the very concentrated 
solution. We deliberately carried the evaporation of the hydroly¬ 
sate to incipient crystallization in order to insure as complete 
precipitation as possible of the three amino acids in question. 
We expected that these conditions would lead to considerable loss 
of the less soluble amino acids. Under the circumstances, we 
are confident that the resulting material was as near devoid of 
aspartic, glutamic, and hydroxyglutamic acids as one can obtain 
by the Kingston and Schr 3 rver procedure. 

The above mixture of amino acids, supplemented with suitable 
quantities of tr 3 q)tophane and csmtine, served as the sole source of 
nitrogen in the basal diet. The composition of the latter is shown 
in Table I. It will be observed that the nitrogenous components 
represent only 9 per cent of the ration. This low level was em¬ 
ployed because of the experience of Osborne and Mendel (1915) 
that as the protein portion of the ration is diminished, the essential 
amino acid present in smallest amount may become the limiting 
factor in growth. By adopting the procedure of these authors we 
decreased the intake of any traces of the dibasic amino adds which 
may have failed to be precipitated. 

Young rats served as the experimental animals. In addition 
to the basal diet, which was ingested ad Wbilum, the vitamin B 
factors were supplied to each rat daily in the form of a piU con¬ 
taining 200 mg. of yeast. The control animals were given each 
day 130 mg. of glutamic add and 50 mg. of aspartic add incor¬ 
porated in the vitamin pills. 

The experiments involved the use of several litters. In no case 
was the growth of the control animals, which recdved aspartic and 
glutamic acids, better than that of their litter mates without the 
supplements. The results obtained with a sin^e litter are repro¬ 
duced in Chart I. It is evident that all of the rats made remark¬ 
ably rapid gains despite the low nitrogen content of the diet. 
In Table II are shown the figures representing the average daily 
gain in wei^t and the average daily food consumption of each 



Chast I. The numbers in parentheses signify the initial and final weights 
of the rats. The arrows show the points at which the diets were begun, 
while the numbers just above the arrows correspond to the diet number. 
When the supplementing amino acids were fed, this fact is indicated by 
symbols following the diet number. The letters G,A, denote 130 mg. of 
^utamic acid and 50 mg. of aspartic acid administered daily. Thus 1 + 
0,A. signifies that Diet 1 was supplemented with the above amounts of 
glutamic and aspartic acids. The latter were incorporated in the vitamin 
pills. 
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animal. The data are strikingly uniform, and clearly demonstrate 
that the removal of the dicarboxylic amino acids by the procedure 
employed fails to alter the nutritive value of the resulting material. 


TABLE n 

Food Consumption and Daily Gain in Body Weight of Experimental Animals 


Rat No. and sex 

i 

Diet No. 

Average daily sain 
in body weight 

Average daily food 
consumption 



gm. 

gm. 

897, c? 

1 

1.2 

7.3 

898, cf 

1 

1.3 

7.6 

899, (f 

1 

1.2 

6.9 

900, & 

1 + glutamic and as¬ 
partic acids 

1.2 

6.9 

901, & 

1 + glutamic and as¬ 
partic acids 

1.0 

7.2 

896, 9 

1 

1.1 

7.9 

902, 9 

1 -1- glutamic and as¬ 
partic acids 

1.2 

9.0 


SXJMMABY 

The removal of aspartic, glutamic, and hydroxyglutamic acids 
from hydrolyzed casein fails to diminish the nutritive value of the 
resulting material. Apparently the dicarboxylic amino acids are 
not indispensable dietary components. 
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PROLINE AND HYDROXYPROLINE IN NUTRITION* 


Bt R. REDER St. JULIANf and WILLIAM C. ROSE 

(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, University of Illinois, 

Urbana) 

(Received for publication, August 1, 1932) 

Of the twenty amino acids generally recognized as components 
of proteins only proline manifests the property of being appreciably 
soluble in absolute ethyl alcohol. According to Kapfhanuner and 
Eck (1927), 100 gm. of a saturated solution of proline in absolute 
alcohol at 19® contains 1.5 gm. of the amino acid. At 40® the 
solubility is approximately 2.8 per cent (172.6 mg. in 6 cc. of alco¬ 
hol). Furthermore, the same authors caU attention to the fact 
that a solution of proline in absolute alcohol dissolves hydroxy- 
proline. Thus 6 cc. of the solvent saturated with proline at 40® 
are said to dissolve 9.6 mg. of hydro:!Qrprolme. 

The above observations justi^ir the assumption that proline 
may be completely rranoved from a hydrolyzed protein by a sufSi- 
ciently large number of fractions with absolute ethyl alcohol. 
How successfully hydroxyproline can be separated by this method 
is uncertain. So long as proline is being extracted, hydroxy¬ 
proline would dissolve in the solvent. In the case of casein, which 
is believed to have a very low hydroxyproline content (0.23 per 
cent; Foreman, 1919), and a moderately hi^ prolme content 
(Dakin, 1918), there seems little reason to doubt that the former 
would be satisfactorily removed during the extraction of the latter. 
With edestin, however, which according to Abderhalden (1902-03) 
contains 2 per cent of hydroxyproline, the completeness of ex¬ 
traction would be open to question. 

* This comiaumcatioiL was presented before the meeiang of the American 
Society of Bidlogioal Chemists at Philadelphia, April, 1932. 

t The experimental data in this paper are taken from a thesis submitted 
by R. Reder St. Julian in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
i'BgKO of Doctor dF Flulosophy in Physiological Chemistry in the Graduate 
School of Ute University of Illinois. 
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Proline and Hydroxyproline 


Inasmuch as the extraction method appears to be the best avail¬ 
able for the removal of proline and at least part of the hydroxy¬ 
proline, it was employed for the preparation of diets deficient in 
these amino acids. In so doing, we are fully aware of the possible 
limitations of 'the procedure. On the other hand, the extracted 
hydrolyzed proteins certainly contained greatly diminished 
amounts of the alcohol-soluble amino acids. Evidence for this 
fact will be presented below. 

For a review of the inadequate and conflicting data already re¬ 
corded in the literature concerning the nutritive importance of pro¬ 
line and hydroxyproline, the reader is referred to a recent paper by 
the senior author (Rose, 1932). 


TABLE I 

Proline and Hydroxyproline present in Proteins Employed 



Proline 

Hydroxyproliiu 

Casein. 


ptT ceni 

0.23 

Lactalbumin. 


? 

Edestin.. 

4.10 

2.00 



TgXPE'RTMTgTff TAT. 

Three proteins, namely casein, lactalbumin, and edestin, were 
made use of in the preparation of the proline-deficient diets. The 
casein was a commercial product. The lactalbumin and edestin 
were prepared in this laboratory from skim milk and hemp seeds 
respectively. The lactalbumin may have contained traces of cas¬ 
ein. The proportions of proline and hydroxyproline said to be 
present in the proteins in question are reproduced in Table I. We 
know of no value for the hydroxyproline content of lactalbumin. 
Most analyses of edestin represent the amount of this amino acid 
with a question mark. The value given in Table I is that reported 
by Abderhalden (1902-03). 

The proteins were hydrolyzed with sulfuric acid in the usual 
manner (Berg and Rose, 1929). After careful precipitation of the 
sulfuric acid with barium hydroxide, and thorough washing of the 
barium sulfate, the combined filtrate and washings from each 
protein were evaporated to dryness, first by means of a vacuum 
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stiU, and finally in a vacuum oven. Each of the resulting materials 
was then subjected to forty extractions with absolute ethyl alcohol. 
The proportions of the latter varied somewhat with the quantities 
of proline and hydroxyproline present in the proteins. Thus for 
each kilo of original casein 1 liter of the solvent was used in each 
extraction. With lactalbumin, having a lower proline content, 
about 950 cc. of alcohol per kilo were employed each time. In 
order to afford a better opportunity for the removal of hydroxypro¬ 
line from edestin, each extraction involved the use of approxi¬ 
mately 1300 cc. of the solvent per kilo of the protein. 

In making the extractions, the finely ground hydrolyzed protein 
was suspended in alcohol, and the noixture was heated to boiling, 
with frequent shaking, on a steam cone. The solution was then 
cooled in an ice bath to about 10®, and immediately filtered. This 
process was repeated forty times. The alcoholic filtrates were 
combined into groups of five, Filtrates 1 to 5,6 to 10,11 to 16, etc., 
and evaporated to dryness. The non-amino nitrogen was then 
determined in each of the eight fractions obtained from each pro¬ 
tein in order to secure a rough measure of the rapidity of removal 
of the soluble material. These data are not reproduced in full 
inasmuch as they cannot be taken as accprate estimates of proline 
and hydroxyproline, since traces of other forms of non-amino nitro¬ 
gen (argmine and histidine?) doubtless dissolved in the alcohol. 
However, it is significant that with each protein the fiirst three frac¬ 
tions (fifteen extracts) carried most of the non-amino nitrogen, 
while the last five fractions rfiowed small, approximately constant 
amounts. This may be illustrated with casein. The firet three 
fractions from 1 Idlo of the protein showed 6.6, 2.4, and 1.3 gm. of 
non-amino nitrogen respectively. The remaining five fractions 
varied from a maximum of 0.73 gm. to a minimum of 0.37 gm. of 
non-amino nitrogen. Similar figures were obtained with the 
lactalbumin and edestin extracts. It seems probable, therefore, 
that most of the proline, and posably a large part of the hydroxy¬ 
proline, had been removed in the fiirst fifteen ^tracts. With eadi 
protein the non-amino nitrogen recovered from the forty extracts 
was conaderably lai^er than that rtecessary to account for the 
proline and hydroxyproline present, the figures recorded in Table I 
bdbng assumed ccurect. 

Singly, the dried residues reihainmg after the extractions were 
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analyzed for non-amino nitrogen. The results are recorded in 
Table 11. Figures are also shown representing the analyses of the 
original hydrolysates of casein and lactalbumin. The hydro¬ 
lyzed edestin was not anal 3 rzed prior to the alcohol treatments. 
The data ^ow that the non-amino nitrogen of casdn was reduced 
from 4.56 to 2.26 per cent. Original and final figures for lactal- 


TASUE n 

Effect of Forty AheohUe Alcohol Evtracl/uyns upon Nortr-Amvno Nitrogen 
Content of Hydrolysed Proteins 



Casein 


Bdeetin 


percent 

percent 

per cent 

Total N in original hydrolysate... 

13.29 

12.30 


Amino"' “ “ “ 

8.74 

8.05 


Non-amino N in original hydroly¬ 
sate. 

4.55 

4.26 


Total N in residue after forty ex¬ 
tractions. 

12.42 

11.94 

14.07 

Amino N in residue after forty ex¬ 
tractions. 

10.16 

i 

10.30 

9.12 

Non-amino N in residue after forty 
extractions. 

2.26 

1.64 

4.95 

Correction for non-amino N of ar- 
gininey histidinCy and 5 per cent 
of lysine*.. 

1.78t 

1.07t 

4.21t 

Non-amino N unaccounted for. 

0.48 

0.57 

0.74 


* Under the conditions ordinarily employed in the Van Slyke method (5 
minutes reaction time) only 95 per cent of the lysine nitrogen is liberated 
(Van Slyke, 1912). Therefore, the remaining 5 per cent appears as non¬ 
amino nitrogen. 

t These values were calculated from the analyses of the proteins as given 
by Mitchell and Hamilton (1929). 

bumin wore 4.25 and 1.64 per cent respectively. The non-amiuo 
nitn^^ content of the e^ctraoted edestin amounted to 4.95 per 
orait. The seventh horizontal row of figures in Table II represents 
the non-amino nitrogen present in the form of arginme, histidine, 
and 6 per cent of the lyane. These values were calculated on the 
asspnption that the proportions of the three anninn adds in the 
es^raoted materia were the same as in the original proteins (qf. 
and Hamilton, 1929). Perhaps somewhat larger relative 
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amounts were present because of the smaller quantities of the pro¬ 
lines; but in any event, the values tabulated probably are not too 
high. The data in Table II show, after the corrections indicated 
above are made, that the non-amino nitrogen unaccounted for 
amounted to approximately 0,5 per cent for casein, 0.6 per cent 
for lactalbumin, and 0.7 per cent for edestin. When one recalls 
that these figures possibly include traces of peptide nitrogen, and 
certainly some nitrogen in the form of diketopiperazines produced 


TABLE m 

Composition of Diets* 



Diet 1 

Diets 

Diets 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

Proline-free casein. 

8.4 



“ lactalbumin. 


8.6 


edestin. 



8.0 

Tryptophane. 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Cystine. 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

Lysine. 



0.4 

Dextrin. 

46.0 

42.0 

42.0 

Sucrose. 

16.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Salt mixturef. 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Agar. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Lard. 

19.0 

23.0 

23.0 

Cod liver oil. 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

j 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Vitamin B factors were supplied in the form of two pilk daily each 
containing 50 mg. of Harris yeast extract. Each of the control rats re¬ 
ceived 50 mg. of proline daily admixed with the vitamin extract, 
t Osborne and Mendel (1019). 

by the repeated hot alcohol treatments, it appears that the quanti¬ 
ties of proline (and hydroxyproline?) present must have been quite 
smafl. 

By use of the materials prepared as indicated above, three diets 
were formulated, as represented in Table IIL These were em¬ 
ployed in ikB growth studies. Young white rats served as the 
experimental anim^. The total nitrogi^ous componaits in the 
basal diets amounted to^f per cent Osborne and Mendel, 1915); 
The hydrolyzed proteins were supplraiented in each case with 
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Chabt I. Litter F. The numbers in parentheses signify the initial and 
final weights of the rats. The arrows show the points at which the diets 
were begun, while the numbers just above the arrows correspond to the 
diet numbers. When proline was fed, this fact is indicated by the symbol 
P. following the diet number. Thus 1 + P. signifies that Diet 1 was supple¬ 
mented with 60 mg. of proline daily.. The supplement was incorporated in 
the vitamin pills. 
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cystine and tryptophane. Lysine also was added to the edestin 
ration (Diet 3) because of the low lysine content of this protein. 
Vitamin B factors were supplied in the form of two piUs daily 



Chabt II. Litter O. The figures and symbdis have the same meaning 
as in Chart I. 


each containing 50 mg. of Harris yeast extract. The control 
rats received 50 mg. of proline daily admixed with the vitamin 
^ract. The basal diets were kept before the animals at all 
times. 
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The growth curves are reproduced in Charts I to III inclusive. 
Chart I shows the results with the casein hydrolysate. It is evi¬ 
dent that the animals succeeded in growing at fairly rapid rates, 



Obabx m. Litter H. The figures and symbols have the same meaning 
asinC^KrtL 

and that those whidi received proline (Eats 1128 and 1129) did not 
BHihe greater gains than did their littmr mates upon the basal ration 
^<HQe. Similar data were obtained in the lactalbumin (Chart II) 
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experiments. The animals upon the hydrolyzed edestin (Chart 
III) grew less satisfactorily than did those in the other two groups; 
but evidently the deficiency is not to be accounted for by the ab¬ 
sence of proline inasmuch as the administration of the latter failed 
to exert a detectable improvement. 

In Table IV are exhibited figures representing the average daily 
gain in wei^t and average daily food consumption of each animal. 
It is obvious that the variations in each group are well within the 

TABLE IV 


Food Consumption and Daily Gain in Body of Experimental Animals 


Rat No. and sex 

Diet No. 

Average daily gain in ^ 
body weight 

Average daily food 
consumption 



gm. 

gm. 

1130, 9 

1 

0.81 

5.7 

. 1131, $ 

1 

0.93 

5.8 

1132, 9 

1 

0.93 

6.1 

1128, 9 

1 + proline 

0.81 

5A 

1129, 9 

1 + “ 

0.90 

6.2 

1177, 9 

2 

0.79 

6.2 

1178, 9 

2 

0.80 

6.0 

1179, 9 

2 

0.85 

6.6 

1175, 9 

2 4- proline 

0.84 

6.8 

1176, 9 

2 + « 

0.68 

4.6 

1196, 9 

3 

0.37 

4.2 

1197, 9 

3 

0.46 

4.2 

1194, 9 

3 + proline 

0,61 

6.4 

1196, 9 

3 + 

0.33 

4.1 


limits of experimental error, and are not associated with the pres¬ 
ence or absence of proline. 

The above results appear to indicate that proline is not a neces¬ 
sary dietary constituent. We refrain from malring a similar de¬ 
duction concerning hydroxyproline since we are not certain as to 
the completeness of its ramoval by the procedure employed. 
Furthermore, the supplementing effect of hydroiyproline was not 
tested inasmuch as this amino acid was not available to us at the 
time these experimmits were undertaken. Unqu^rionably, most 
of the hydrmyproline was extracted, at least from casein, by the 
forty alcohol treatments. Under the circumstances we are in- 
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clmed to believe that this amino acid also is dispensable. After the 
above experiments had been completed, Adehne (1931) reported 
that rats upon diets containing 6 per cent of edestin cease growing 
after approximately 12 weeks, but that the addition of either pro¬ 
line or hydroxyprohne remedies the nutritive deficiency and in¬ 
duces growth. The author concludes that the two compounds are 
interchangeable in metabolism, but that one must be present in the 
diet. Unfortimately, her data are not as clear-cut as one would 
wish. As will be discussed in the following paper, we have consid¬ 
ered the possibility of several 5-carbon amino acids being inter¬ 
changeable with prohne, but have obtained no evidence for such a 
relationship. In our opinion, further and more convincing proof 
must be presented before the mutual interchangeability of proline 
and hydrox 3 rproline can be accepted as an established fact. In the 
present paper we are particularly concerned with the fact that pro¬ 
line is a dispensable dietary constituent. 

SXJMMAKY 

The dry mixtures of amino acids obtained by the acid hydrolysis 
of casein, lactalbumin, and edestin, have been subjected to forty 
extractions each with absolute ethyl alcohol for the removal 
of proline and an unknown part of the hydroxyproline. The 
resulting materials, when incorporated in diets at 9 per cent 
levels (including suitable amino acid supplements) enable rats to 
grow at moderately rapid rates. The administration of 50 mg. of 
proline daily fails to accelerate the increase in body weight. It 
appears, therefore, that proline is a dispensable amino acid. 

In view of the uncertainty as to the completeness of removal of 
hydroxyproline by the method employed, no positive statement 
can be made concerning its nutritive importance. We are inclined 
to the belief that it also is an unnecessary dietary component, but 
realize that final conclusions must await the results of further 
investigations. 
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THE POSSIBLE INTERCHANGEABILITY IN NUTRITION 
OF CERTAIN S-CARBON AMINO ACIDS* 


Bt R. EEDER ST. JTJLIANt and WILLIAM C. ROSE 

{From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, University of Illinois, 

Vrbana) 

(Received for publication, August 1, 1932) 

In view of th.e outcome of the preceding papers (St. Julian and 
Rose, 1932, a; 1932, b), pointing to the dispensable nature of the 
^utamic acids, proline, and possibly hydrosyproline, it occurred 
to us that these amino acids and the ornithine part of arginine 
might all be mutually interchangeable in metabolism. Publica¬ 
tions from this laboratory (Bunney and Rose, 1928; Scull and 
Rose, 1930) have already indicated the dispensable nature of 
arginine. If the glutamic acids, the prolines, and ornithine were 
interchai^eable, the absence from the diet of any four might not 
lead to nutritive failure until the fifth had been removed. 

Such a relationship is suggested by the general smularity in 
chemical structure of the five compounds. Thus glutamic acid 
might lose a molecule of water with the formation of a-pyrrolidone- 
carboxyhc acid, a reaction accomplidied in miro by Abderhalden 
and Hautzsch (1910). The reduction of a!-p 3 molidone 6 arboxylic 
add would result in the formation of proline; sunilaiiy, hydroxy- 
glutamic acid mi^t be a source of proline provided the j3-hydioxyl 
group could undergo reduction. The lo^ of ammonia between the 
two amino groups of ornithine would lead to a direct production 
of proline. Furthermore, the above reactions mi^t be reverdble, 
and permit any one of the five compounds to assume vicarioudy 

* This commuiucation was presented before the meeting of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists at Philadelphia, April, 1932. 

t The experimental data in this paper are t£^en ham. a thesis submitted 
by R. Reder Sii Julian in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Physiological Chemistry in the Graduate 
School of the University of Illinois. 
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the functioDS of the others. In this connection the fact should be 
recalled that all of these acids are believed to share like catabolic 
fates in the completely diabetic organism, with the transformation 
into extra glucose of 3 of their carbon atoms. 

With these considerations in mind we have prepared a casein 
hydrolysate as devoid as possible of the amino acids in question, 
and have employed it in feeding experiments as outlined below. 

EXFEBIMENTAL 

4 kilos of casein were hydrolyzed and freed of the dibasic amino 
acids as described in the first paper of this series (St. Julian and 
Rose, 1932, a). In so doing, of course, aspartic acid as well as the 
^utamic adds was precipitated. This is of no consequence inas¬ 
much as the absence from the food of aspartic acid does not lead to 
a decrease in the nutritive value of the remaining materials. After 
removal of tiie excess barium hydroxide and alcohol, arginine and 
histidine were precipitated as their silver salts according to the 
method of Vickeiy and Leavenworth (1927). These salts were 
filtered off, and the filtrate was freed of excess silver and barium 
hydroxide in the usual manner. The final filtrate was concen¬ 
trated to a small volume in vacuo, and dried in a vacuum oven. 

The dried amino acid mixture, amounting to about 1400 gm., 
was then subjected to forty extractions with absolute alcohol for 
the removal of proline, and at least a large part of the hydroxy- 
proline. The method employed was identical with that already 
described (St. Julian and Rose, 1932, b) except that the propor¬ 
tions of alcohol were sli^tly dffferent. For the first extraction 4 
liters were employed. For the second to twelfth extractions, 2 
liters were used each time. Each of the last twenty-eight extrac¬ 
tions involved the use of 1.3 liters. Thus a total of approximately 
62 liters of absolute alcohol was employed in an effort to remove 
the prolines completely. 

Analyses showed that the final product contained only 0.69 per 
cent of non-amino nitrogen. If one corrects for 5 per cent of the 
Isrsine nitrogen, as explained in the preceding paper (St. Julian 
and Rose, 1932, Z»), the non-amino nitrogen is further reduced to 
0.62 per cent. 

Young rats served as the experimental animals. The composi¬ 
tion of the diets is presented in Table I. Diet 1, which was 
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supplemented with suitable quantities of tryptophane, cystine, 
and histidine, contained 10.4 per cent of the hydrolysate so as 
to provide the nitrogenous materials at a level of 11.5 per cent. 
The latter was employed, instead of a 9 per cent level as in the 
preceding papers, because of the lai^e proportion of the hydrolyzed 
casein which had been removed by the various steps in the process, 
thereby affording opportunity for the occlusion or adsorption of 


TABUS I 

Composition of Diets* 



Dietl 

Diet 2 

Hydrolyzed casein from which eight amino acids 
had been removed.. 

per cent 

10.4 

percent 

8.0 

Tryptophane. 

0.2 

0.2 

Cystine. 

0.4 

0.4 

Histidine. 

0.5 

0.6 

Arginine. 

0.6 

Aspartic acid.. 


0.2 

Glutamic . 


1.0 

Proline.. 


0.6 

Dextrin.. 

43.5 

43.5 

Sucrose... 

15.0 

15.0 

Salt mixturet.. 

4.0 

4.0 

Agar. 

2.0 

2.0 

Lard. 

19.0 

19,0 

Cod liver oil.... 

5.0 

5.0 



100.0 

100.0 


* Vitamin B factors were supplied in the form of two pills daily, each 
containing 60 mg. of Harris yeast extract, 
t Osborne and Mendel (1919). 


some essential protein component. Diet 2 was the control ration. 
In addition to tryptophane, cystine, and histidine, it was supple¬ 
mented also with arginine, aspartic acid, glutamic acid, and 
proline. This necessitated a reduction of the hydrolysate to 8 
per cent in order to maintain the total nitrogenous materials 
at the same level used in Diet 1. With each animal, the vitamin 
B factors were fed separately in the fonn of two piUs daily each 
containing 50 mg. of Harris yeast extract. 
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Ghabt I. The numbers in parentheses signify the initial and final 
wm^ts of the rats. The daggers show the points at which the diets were 
b^un^ while the numbers just above the daggers correspond to the diet 
numbm. The arrows denote the points at which the reprecipitated hydrol¬ 
ysate was introduced into the rations. 
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The growth of three rats upon each of the two diets is graphi¬ 
cally represented in Chart I. In Table 11 are recorded the average 
daily gain in weight, and the average daily food intake of each 
animal. It will be observed that the rats upon Diet 1, without the 
5 -carbon amino acids, made somewhat more rapid gains than did 
their litter mates upon Diet 2. This indicates that the presence 
of ai^mine, a^artic acid, glutamic acid, and proline did not im¬ 
prove the nutritive quality of the food. Probably the explanation 
for the dower growth of the rats upon Diet 2 is to be found in the 
reduction of the hydrolysate from 10.4 to 8 per cent, as explained 
above, so that some essential amino acid became the limit ing 
factor. However, this does not alter the fact that the ftTiimals 
upon Diet 1, carrying only 10.4 per cent of a casein hydrolysate. 


TABUS n 

Food Consumption and Daily Gain in Weight of Experimental Animals 


Bat No. and sex 

Diet No. 

Average daily ^in in 
body weight 

Average daily food 
consumption 



gm* 

gm. 


1 

0.98 

7.6 


1 

1.09 

6.9 



1.02 

7.4 



0.69 

8.0 



0.65 

7.3 



0.62 

6.8 


were capable of making gains of approximately 1 gm. per day 
This is the more remarlbible when one recalls that the six amino 
acids absent from the ration accoimt for almost 50 per cent of the 
entire casein molecule. 

After these feeding experiments had gotten under way, die 
results of other investigations in this laboratory indicated that 
arginine may be precipitated more completely by the fiavianic 
add method of Kossel and Gross (1924) than by the silver pro¬ 
cedure. Therefore, in an attempt to reduce further the aiginine 
content of Diet 1, 320 gm. of the hydrolysate from whidi the 
several amino adds had been predpitated, were di^lved in 2600 
cc. of distilled water, made add to Congo red by the addition of 
sulfuric acid, and treated under constant stiiriDg with 100 gm. of 
fiavianic add dissolved in 50 cc. of boiling waler. The solution 
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was allowed to stand on ice for 4 days, after which the precipitate 
was filtered off. The filtrate was then treated with barium hydrox¬ 
ide for the removal of the excess flavianic and sulfuric acids, fil¬ 
tered, and the precipitate thoroughly washed. The reaction of 
the combined filtrate and washings was then carefully adjusted 
imtil neither the barium nor sulfate ion could be detected. After 
again being filtered, the solution was evaporated to dryness in 
vacuo. 288 gm. of amino acids were recovered. 

The reprecipitated material was introduced into the diets at the 
points indicated by the arrows (Chart I). As will be observed, 
only a slight decrease in growth rate occurred. Furthermore,- 
the effect was just as pronounced with the control rats (Diet 2) 
which received the supplements of arginine, dibasic acid@, and 
proline, as in the group without these supplements (Diet 1). 
Thus, if the sKghtly slower growth rate is si^iificant at all, it is 
not related to the 5-carbon amino acids with which we are con¬ 
cerned in this paper. 

In view of the above results, it appears that arginine, the 
dibasic amino acids, and the prolines may all be removed from 
hydrolyzed casein without altering the nutritive value of the 
remaining materials. Contrary to our expectations, no evidence 
for an interchangeable relationship was secured. While we are 
inclined to the belief that all of these protein components are 
dispensable dietary constituents, we are fully aware that the 
methods employed, though the best available at the present time, 
may not have accomplished a quantitative removal of the acids in 
question. Obviously, final conclusions must await the results 
of experiments in which mixtures of highly purified amino acids 
entirely replace the protein part of the diets. The successful 
use of such mixtures will depend upon the isolation of the un¬ 
known growth essential, the existence of which has previously 
been demonstrated (Windus, Catherwood, and Rose, 1931-32), 
or the preparation of a concentrate of this unknown substance 
imcontaminated with the 5-carbon acids. Already, progress in 
both directions has been made in this laboratory, and will be 
reported later. 


SXTMlVIAnY 

Arginine, the dibasic amino acids, and the prolines, have been 
removed from hydrolyzed casein, and the remaining amino acids 
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employed as the sole source of nitrogen (except that present in 100 
mg. of yeast extract daily) in otherwise adequate diets. Rats 
receivir^ such food mixtures grow at about half the normal rate 
when the hydrolysate, including supplements of tryptophane, 
cystine, and histidine, is supplied at a level of 11.5 per cent. In¬ 
corporating suitable quantities of ai#Qine, aspartic acid, ^utamic 
acid, and proline, in place of equivalent amounts of the hydrol¬ 
ysate, fails to improve the nutritive quality of the food. 

The above results appear to indicate that the 5-carbon amino 
acids, ornithine, glutamic acid, hydroxyglutamic acid, proline, 
and hydroxyproUne, are not capable of pla 3 dng an interchai^eable 
r61e in nutrition. However, final judgnient must await the results 
of feeding experiments involving the use of mixtures of highly 
purified amino acids known to be entirely devoid of the compoimds 
in question. 
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THE METABOLISM OF CYSTINE AND METHIONINE 


THE AVAILABILITY OF METHIONINE IN SUPPLEMENTING A 
DIET DEFICIENT IN CYSTINE* 

By RICHABD W. JACKSONf and RICHAKD J. BLOCK 

(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Yale University, New 

Haven) 

(Received for publication, August 1, 1932) 

Preformed protein, or its hydrolysis products, is one of the 
inevitable needs of the more complexly organized animal body. 
The particular metabolic requirement for each individual amino 
acid yielded by protein is, therefore, a matter of outstanding im¬ 
portance. Although it has been clearly recognized for some 20 
years that amino acids might well differ in their degrees of nutri¬ 
tional significance, knowledge in this field is still incomplete.^ 
The literature affords only a few examples of protein units which 
have been repeatedly demonstrated to be essential. - That the ani- 
maPs synthetic powers with respect to even these substances are 
not absolutely limited is shown by the fact that in specific instances 
they may be replaced in the diet by the corresponding lactic and 
pjrruvic acids. The apparent dispensability of one amino acid 
may, moreover, depend on the capacity of another or others to 
play the r61e of substitute. Such has been thought to be the case 
with glycine. Metabolic interchange of this type may well explain 
some of the dfficulty encountered in attempts to formulate diets 

* This work was aided by a grant from the Research Fund at Yale Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine. 

A preliminary report was published in Science, 74,414 (1931). 

t National Research Council Fellow in Medicine, 1930-31. 

^ Rose (1931-32) has presented a critical review of the amino acid litera¬ 
ture giving the current status of the best facts with regard to the essential 
or non-essential nature of the known amino acids. Rose and his associates 
have shown that the known amino acids including methionine are not suffi¬ 
cient to support growth; and that at least one other indispensable factor, 
apparently an amino acid, is yet to be discovered. 
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deficient in protein components of more intricate constitution* 
In fact, there have been reported several studies designed to test 
such a conceivable physiological connection between amino acids 
of obviously similar chemical structure, as for example, between 
tyrosine and phenylalanine. 

Qjrstine (with cysteine) long enjoyed a particular significance by 
virtue of its being the only naturally occurring amino acid known to 
contain sulfur and the only apparent major source of reduced sul¬ 
fur for the body. The discovery of methionine by MueUer in 
1923, however, introduced a new aspect to the situation. Meth¬ 
ionine, like other amino acids derived from protein, is catabolized 
in the animal body (Mueller, 1923-24), but there has hitherto 
not been any basis for predicting a common metabolic behavior for 
the two sulfur-containing substances. In fact, inspection of the 
two formulas (cystine, (—^S-CH 2 'CH-NH 2 - 00011 ) 2 , and meth¬ 
ionine, CHsrS-CH 2 *CH 2 -CH-NH 2 -C 00 H) reveals a lack oil 
striking structural similarity. However, m view of the emphasis 
which many writers have placed on the presence of sulfur in cys¬ 
tine, the mere fact that methiondne is the only known additional 
sulfur-bearing amino acid thus far isolated from proteins suggests 
the importance of ascertaining its physiological rdle experi¬ 
mentally. We are not familiar with any previous investigation of 
the metabolic mterrelation of cystine and methionine.^ These 
considerations led us to study the effect of administering meth¬ 
ionine to animals restricted in growth through the limitation of 
the cystine intake. 


EXPEBIMENTAL 

Male rats were employed in this study. When the animals 
reached a body weight of 60 to 76 gm. each, they were confined 
ringly in cages equipped with false bottoms and the ration was 
changed from the stock food mixture to one deficient in cystine. 

* Sherman and Woods (1925) in commenting upon their biological method 
for the assay of cystme in casein refer to “cystine (or cystine plus nutrition¬ 
ally equivalent sulfur-containing radicles).” Again, Eimington and Bek- 
ker (1932) state, ‘^Evans concludes, as have others, that there must be pres¬ 
ent in the diet [of sheep] some substance closely related to cystine from 
which the latter can be synthesized,” Neither Sherman and Woods nor 
Bimington and Bekker, however, suggest a metabolic relationship between 
methionine and cystine. 
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Basal Diet —Different deficient diets fashioned after those of 
Osborne and Mendel (1915), Sherman and Merrill (1925), Lewis 
and Lewis (1926), and Rose and Huddlestun (1926) were tried with 
the purpose of securing a basal regimen which would within 
reasonable limits just maintain body weight. The lentil food de¬ 
scribed by Jones and Murphy (1924) was found to permit much 
too rapid growth. The formula of the basal diet (Diet B) finally 
selected was as follows: whole milk powder 15, gelatin 2, salt mix¬ 
ture (Osborne and Mendel, 1919) 1, sodium chloride 1.7, corn¬ 
starch 54.7, a dry Lloyd’s reagent-vitamin B adsorbate prepara¬ 
tion® 0.6, and lard 25 per cent. These ingredients were thoroughly 
worked into a doughy mixture which could be dispensed conven¬ 
iently and quantitatively. This diet and its supplemented forms 
were, with one exception to be discussed later, fed ad libitum. 

Each rat was supplied daily with a supplement of 100 mg. of cod 
liver oil and 125 mg. of dried yeast. There is no doubt that 100 
mg. of an average cod liver oil furnishes an abundance of vitamins 
A and D for an albino rat. But there is some question as to 
whether the daily intake of whole milk powder, yeast, and vitamin 
B adsorbate would meet the animal’s nutritional demands for vita¬ 
mins B and G and other accessory water-soluble substances 
throughout an indefinitely prolonged experiment. However, 
vitiation of our experiments on this or similar account was pre¬ 
cluded by the strict control standards imposed on evei^ toimal. 

The supplementary feeding experiments were not undertaken 
until the animals on the cystme-poor diet had attained a condi^io^ 
of equilibrium with respect to body weight change. This usu^y 
occurred in the course of about 4 weeks. The chief dfficulty en-. 
countered was that of too rapid growth; and for this reason approx¬ 
imately 50 per cent of all the animals originally placed upon the 
basal diet was discarded. Variations which different animals 
thus exhibit even when they are ingesting the same ration are be¬ 
lieved to be due to inherent individual differences in appetite or 
food utilization efficiency. These factors are undoubtedly fairly 
constant, however, in a given animal restricted in growth in conse¬ 
quence of a constantly operating dietary amino acid deficiency. 
This point is borne out by the repeated observation that foUowing 

»This concentrate was kindly furnished by Eli Lilly and Company of 
Indianapolis. 
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an animars initial adjustment to the diet, the food consumption 
the body weight change are rather constant over long periods. 
Accordingly, animals with/airZ^ stationary body weights were se¬ 
lected for the metabolism tests in order that any alteration in the 
growth rate would be convincingly manifested. 

Every experiment was controlled by the behavior of the a nim al 
on the basal diet and on the basal diet supplemented with cystine 
or other growth-stimulating substance. Our experience led us to 
the conclusion that the general method outlined here, namely that 
of studying successive periods of feeding on the same animal rather 
than simply making comparisons of diJBPerent animals, is the more 
reliable imless one resorts to the use of large numbers of animals 
and prolonged feeding periods. However, the growth of our test 
rats was at all times controlled by the behavior of other animals 
simultaneously subsisting on the basal diet alone. Thus various 
general laboratory factors were shown not significantly to affect the 
outcome of any experiment. 

Amino Acid Preparations —The cystine, methionine, serine, 
alanine, aspartic acid, tryptophane, hydroxyproline, histidine 
monochloride, glycine, and phenylalanine specimens employed were 
colorless and characteristically crystalline. Their purity was 
established by nitrogen determinations. The cystine, aspartic 
acid, tryptophane, hydroxyproline, and histidme were all the 
natural optically active forms. The remaining amino acids were 
racemic preparations. The methionine was synthesized according 
to the directions of Windus and Marvel (1930).^ These com¬ 
pounds prior to feeding were thoroughly mixed into the basal diet. 
120 mg. were selected as the equivalent of cystine to be used as a 
supplement for 100 gm. of the basal diet. The other substances, 
unless otherwise specified, were employed in the amount of 2 or 

* The methionine employed in this research was prepared collaboratively 
by H, M. Vars and R. W. Jackson, with the purpose of making methionine 
available for experiments in which they were respectively interested. The 
authors wish to express their appreciation to Br. Vars for his cooperation 
in this arrangement which in a large mes^ure made possible the metabolism 
experiments. Br. Marvel, of the University of Illinois, kindly supple¬ 
mented the original directions for this synthesis with certain modifications 
{to appear in the “Organic syntheses”). It may be stated that the method 
of Windus and Marvel proceeds smoothly and may be used to prepare any 
desired quantity of methionine from readily available starting materials. 
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4 molecular equivalents: 298 (2 equivalents) and 596 mg. (4 equiv¬ 
alents) of methionine, 420 mg. (4 equivalents) of serine, and 356 
mg. (4 equivalents) of alanine, respectively, per 100 gm. of food. 

DISCUSSION 

The administration of methionine to animals subjected to the 
experimental regimen described above led to unmistaiable incre¬ 
ments in body weight. This is indicated in Charts I to IV. At¬ 
tention is directed to the behavior of Hats 65 and 80 (Chart I) 
following the addition of methionine to the diet. The first of these 
gained 59 gm. in 7 weeks as contrasted to a previous body wei^t 
increase of 2 gm. in 4 weeks. The second, which was originally 
gradually losing weight, began to grow at quite an appreciable 
rate. Eight other animals exhibited similar responses to methio¬ 
nine. It may further be pointed out that animals growii® in 
response to a dietary accession of methionine or cystine ceased to 
grow when deprived of these supplements, as illustrated in the 
growth curves for Rats 51 and 75 (Chart I). A summary of tiie 
effect of methionine ingestion upon the growth of a group of ten 
rats is presented in Chart IV. The average weight increment 
during the 2 weeks following methionine administration was 20 
times greater than the mean increa^ preceding the inclusion of 
this ammo acid in the diet. 

It appears to be an established fact that methionine, like cystine, 
supplements the type of diet employed in these studies—a diet 
ordinarily termed cystine-deficient. This discovery or^inally re¬ 
ported in Science (Jackson and Block, 1931) has now been con¬ 
firmed by Weichselbaum, Weichselbaum, and Stewart (1932). 
Their announcement states that the addition of methionine to the 
Sherman and Merrill (1925) diet fed throughout in constant daily 
portions caused approximate doublii^ of the growth rate of their 
rats. That the limitation of the food intake during the period of 
methionine administration did not prevent growth stimulation is in 
agreement with our results of a similar experiment discussed below. 

Dietary Specificity of Methwnine and Cystine —Inasmuch as the 
protein ffaetion of the basal diet was relatively small (6 to 7 per 
cent of the total wei^t), it was thought that perhaps the reaction 
to nmthionine might be due simply to an increase in the amount of 
any kind of usable nitrogen ingested at a given caloric intake. In 




Chabt I. Growth on methionine and alanine. Rats 80,65, and 61: growth ' 
on the basal cystine-deficient Diet B (B) and on Diet B with 2 equivalents 
of methionine (2M); in the case of Rat 51, growth finally on Diet B (B). 
Bat 75: growth on Diet B (B); on Diet B with 4 equivalents of alanine (44); 
on Diet B (B); on Diet B with 2 equivalents of methionine (^M) and finally 
onDietB(B). 

The diet employed during any part of an experiment is indicated on the 
graph by letter and number notation (see text) with a downward arrow at 
the point representing the beginning of the period. The average daily food 
consumption in gm. for the corresponding interval is shown by figures in¬ 
serted between arrows constructed with broken lines. The slants of the 
broken lines possess no significance. The initial and final body weights in 





Ckabt II. Growth on methionine, serine, and cystine. Eats 52 and 68: 
growth on Diet B {B) and on Diet B with 4 equivalents of methionine (4M). 
Eat 73: growth on Diet B (5),* Diet B with 4 equivalents of serine (45); 
on Diet B; and finally on Diet B with 1 equivalent of cystine (0). Eat 71: 
dietary changes similar to those for Eat 73. The designations for diet em¬ 
ployed, food consumption, and body weights are the same as in Chart I. 
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Chabt III. Growth on a supplement of eight amino acids without 
cystine and methionine, on methionine, and on methionine with restricted 
food intake. Rats 101 and 102: growth on Diet B (B); on Diet B with 
a supplement of eight pure amino acids (A-A-S, see text) and finally on Diet 
B with 2 equiyalents of methionine (2M). ' Rats 106 and 107: growth on 
Diet B (B) and on Diet B with 2 equiyalents of methionine (2ilf), the food 
intake being restricted t<;^ those amounts which the two animals had respec- 
tiyely preyiously e^^sumed of the basal diet (Diet B) alone. 
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other words, any one of the physiologically natural o-amino acids 
might cause the same effect. Accordingly, tests were made with 
serine and alanine which are similar to C 3 rstine not only in being 
derivatives of propionic acid but also in giving rise to glucose in 
the diabetic oi^anian. The growth curves of Eats 71, 73, and 75 
demonstrate that these two substances produce no significant 
change in the animals’ weights, although the subsequent admini¬ 
stration of cystine or methionine caused immediate and continued 
body weight gain. 

An additional control experiment of the same tjrpe was carried 
out with a supplement of eight different amino acids selected 



Chabt IV. Comparison of the average growth in gm. of 10 rats (Rats 80, 
65, 51,75,52, 58, 101,102, 106, and 107) for 2 week periods immediately pre¬ 
ceding and immediately following methionine administration. 

from those which according to published analyses appear to consti¬ 
tute the lowest percentages of casein. They were each added in 
0.5 molecular equivalents related to the standard of 120 no^ of 
cystine (1 equivdent) employed for supplemental^ 100 gm. of basal 
diet. The amino acids and the quantities used were as ftdlows: 
glydne 38, alanine 45, hydroxsrprolme 66, phenylalanine 83, aqiar- 
tic acid 67, serine 53, histidme monochloride 105, and tryptophane 
102 mg. per 100 gm. of the basal diet. This combioed supplemmit, 
like that (ff the alanine or of the serine, was without any continued 
appredable effect on growth (see Eats 101 and 102, Chart III). 
The conclusion frmn tl^se experiments is that cystine and meth- 
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ionine alone among a wide variety of a mi no acids cause a distinctly 
specific growth response when fed as a supplement to the basal diet 
imder consideration. 

Controlled Food Consumption—CertBia aspects of the problem 
of the relation of food consumption to growth have been reviewed 
in a previous communication (Jackson, 1929; cf . Berg and Potgieter, 
1931-32). Prolonged growth without adequate food consumption 
of the tryptophane-deficient diet then employed is apparently 
impossible. Hence, food was given ad libitum in the first of the 
present experiments in order that possible body weight gains of 
unquestionable magnitude might be registered. It will be ob- 
se^ed from Charts I', II, and III that animals ingesting food ad 
libitum in every case consumed greater quantities of the diets sup¬ 
plemented with either methionine or cystine. Thus the relief of 
the deficiency under present discussion, like the amelioration of 
most, if not all, other nutritional deficiences, results in an increased 
consumption of food by the large majority of animals. 

To determine what effect the restriction of the intake of the 
methionine-supplemented diet might have upon growth, an 
experiment was performed with two animals. Eats 106 and 107 
(Chart III). The food consumption was measured for 8 weeks in 
the ordinary way by means of spring scales calibrated in gm., 
and for the last 2 of the 8 weeks also by means of laboratory trip 
scales accurate within 0.2 gm. The latter measurement involving 
a total over-all possible error of not more than 5 per cent was used 
as a ba^ for restricting the food intake of the methionine diet for 
the next 4 weeks. During this time, the diet was weighed for a 
4 day period and then divided into the four equal daily portions. 

It is obvious that restriction of the food consumption in this 
instance does not prohibit methionine from exerting a marked 
growth-accelerating effect. The response is somewhat greater 
and more prolonged than in the aforementioned tryptophane ex¬ 
periments perhaps for the reason that the cystine-deficient ani¬ 
mals were already growing at a somewhat greater rate than were 
the ones deficient in tryptophane. These findings constitute 
additional independent evidence in support of the general principle 
that growth stimulated in such instances with or without in¬ 
creased food consumption is not, as was vigorously contended to be 
possible by Mitchell (1927), the result of a direct condimental 
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influence upon appetite, but rather as Rose (1928) held, the indirect 
register of increased chemical activity in the cells brou^t about by 
enlarging the supply of an indispensable constituent heretofore 
available in amounts too small for optimum cell activity. 

Possible Interpretations —Without further experimental evidence, 
we hesitate to assume that these results represent an actual con¬ 
version of methionine to cystine, though the possibility of such a 
transformation seems clearly indicated. It should be emphasized 
that the animals acquired a small but definite intake of both cys¬ 
tine and methionine as well as a certain amount of as yet unidenti¬ 
fied sulfur from the proteins of the whole milk powder and pre¬ 
sumably also from the yeast. With the latter fact in mind, one 
may picture the various possibilities as follows: (1) That both 
cystine and methionine are indispensable; and that with the type 
of diet used either cystine or methionine supplementation permits 
growth of the kind depicted in the accompanying charts. Such a 
circumstance, however, seems unlikely in view of data described 
in the literature—^for example, Osborne and MendePs finding as to 
the tryptophane-lysine requirements of animals ingesting zein, 
indicating that an animal deficient in two necessary substances 
cannot grow substantially without a supplement of both missing 
factors. (2) That cystine and methionine make up a freely inter¬ 
convertible system of which only one member is necessary. 
(3) That both amino acids are indispensable but each only to a 
limited degree, and that there is at least one metabolic function® 
which can be cared for by either amino acid or by some common 
metabolite of the two. This metabolite might conceivably consist 
of a very small fragment, such as divalent sulfur of such an origin 
that it could be generated at the proper place and time. (4) That 
only one of the amino acids, say cystine, is indispensable to a 
limited degree and that an adequate supplement of the other, in 
this instance, methionme, may suffice for a common function 
similar to that indicated under item (3). 

» The various major and subordinate functions which cystine may serve 
in the body have been dealt with by various writers (c/., e.g,, Garrod, 1923; 
Lightbody and Lewis, 1929; and Abderhalden and Wertheimer, 1931). 
Apparently cystine is a precursor or one of the precursors of glutathione, 
taurine, certain detoxication products, etc., and of insulin, keratin, and 
other important proteins of the body. 
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The foregoing h 3 rpo'theses are all premised on the condition that 
the metabolic relation of cystine and methionine is circumscribed 
vMm the body. Yet it has been clearly recognized by various 
writers that a substance administered orally is always subject to 
the action of alimentary bacteria. And indeed, if methionine can 
be synthesized into cs^stine in viw, the lower forms of life with their 
almost unlimited capacity in general to bring about structural 
modifications of oi^nic compounds might more readily be ex¬ 
pected to achieve the methionine-cystine transformation. Eim- 
u^ton and Bekker (1932) have reviewed the literature bearing on 
the phenomenon of ^eep being able to deposit cystme in their wool 
to the extent of several times the amount detectable in the pastur¬ 
age ingested, and have raised the question as to the possible rdle 
of bacteria in the gut in converting inorganic sulfur to cystine. 
These authors, however, lay particular stress on the very favorable 
conditions for microbiotic activity in the intestinal tract of sheep 
as contrasted to those in the gut of omnivorous animals such as 
the rat. 

Other speculative conceptions may be elaborated, but those 
outlined above will serve to show that the relation between the 
two amino acids may be complicated, and cannot be definitively 
ascertained from the experimental data submitted at this time. 
Further study is necessary to permit a precise interpretation of 
the facte at hand. The succes^ul arrangement of a sulfur-free 
diet would make it possible to provide the answers to many of the 
questions to which attention has been directed. Another mode of 
attack is to study the excretion of bromophenylmercapturic acid 
following the administration of methionine. A definitely in¬ 
creased output of this product would constitute good evidence of a 
omversion of methionine to cystine. It will be interesting also to 
investigate the fate of methionine in the cystinuric individual. 
It is well known that the cystine output of cystinuric subjects is 
not increased by the administmtion of cystine itself but that it 
is augmented by the ii^stion of protein. Is it possible that tte 
cystme origbaating from protein in the cystinuric individual ac¬ 
tually has its origin in the methionine present in the protein? A 
successful demonstration of such a relation would again be tanta¬ 
mount to proof that the body can convert methionine to cystine. 

It is obvious, of course, that, since the addition of methionine to 
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the diet of animals subsisting on the regimen previously described 
leads to growth stimulation, the study of the physiological be¬ 
havior under similar conditions of 7 -methio-a-hydroxybutyric 
acid, other sulfur acids, and the separate optically active foims of 
methionine becomes important. We have already submitted a 
tentative report on the first of these problems (Block and Jackson, 
1932). 

SIJMMARY 

1 . Methionine, like cystine, is capable of unmistakably stimulat¬ 
ing growth in albino rats subsisting on a basal diet poor in cystine. 

2 . Other amino acids, including serine and alanine, are ineffective 
in this regard. 

3. The restriction of the food intake to a constant amount 
throughout the experiment does not prevent growth acceleration as 
a result of methionine supplementation. 

4. Various interpretations of the experimental finding s have 
been discussed. 
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INORGANIC SALTS IN NUTRITION 

IV. CHANGES INDUCED IN THE BLOOD BY A BATION DEFICIENT 
IN INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS* 

By pearl P. SWANSONt and ARTHUR H. SMITH 

(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Yale University, 
New Haven) 

(Received for publication, August 2, 1932) 

The study of the r61e of the inorganic salts in nutrition has been 
approached in only a comparatively few cases by experiments deal¬ 
ing with the adjustments made by the animal organism when the 
ash constituents are withdrawn as completely as possible from an 
otherwise adequate dietary mixture. 

60 years ago, Forster (1873) demonstrated that a diet devoid of all inor¬ 
ganic matter is incompatible with life and health. Lunin (1881), however, 
suggested that the experimental results reported by Forster were due, not 
to a deficiency of the mineral elements in the diet, but to an acidosis pro¬ 
duced by the catabolism of the proteins. Upon testing this hypothesis, 
Lunin found that mice lived for only a short time on a salt-poor ration which 
had been rendered basic in reaction by the addition of sodium carbonate. 
Taylor (1904) also believed that the diuresis, diaphoresis, muscular twitoh- 
ings, and painful movements that developed when he lived upon a diet 
free from all ash constituents were due to the potential acidity of the diet. 
In 1908, Goodall and Joslin repeated this experiment and, for the most 
part, confirmed the effects on the human being of subsisting upon food de¬ 
void of the inorganic salts. Osborne and Mendel, in 1911, demonstrated 
the decline of rats upon a ration low in salts; however, they were unable to 


* The data reported in this paper are taken from a dissertation presented 
by Pearl P. Swanson in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, Yale University, 1930. 
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Yale University. A preliminary report of this investigation was presented 
before The Thirteenth International Physiological Congress at Boston, 
August, 1929 (Am. J. Physiol, 90, 617 (1929)). 
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induce a positive response when the missing constituents were added to the 
diet. 

These early experiments were complicated by the fact that certain essen¬ 
tials other than the mineral elements were also missing from the experimen¬ 
tal rations. Not until 1923 were studies reported in which a complete 
withdrawal of salts constituted the sole dietary deficiency in a ration other¬ 
wise adequate and constituted of isolated foodstuffs. At that time, Os¬ 
borne and Mendel found that young rats ceased to grow when the total 
amount of an adequate salt mixture Tvas limited to 0.5 or even to 1.0 per cent 
of the test diet. Their results again suggested the possibility of producing 
a more or less permanent defect by such a procedure, for recovery did not 
always occur w’hen the salts were again incorporated into the diet. 

In 1927, Winters, Smith, and Mendel made a more intensive study of the 
effect on the rat of limiting the total intake of a qualitatively satisfactory 
salt mixture. As in former experiments, the growth of the newly weaned 
rats employed in the study was definitely retarded. In spite of the stunt¬ 
ing that occurred, there was a persistent skeletal growth which was not 
accompanied by a proportional increase in the weight of certain bones. In 
studying the development of other body parts, such as the kidney, testes, 
liver, and heart, in animals receiving the defective diet, these investigators 
found that *'the most significant change brought about in the organs was 
a marked and consistent increase in the kidney weight'' (p. 592). The dis¬ 
sociation of growth in length and weight, the extremely slight increaee in 
weight of certain bony parts, and the h 3 np 6 rtrophied kidney all sug|^fi|S^d 
that the animal must be making unusual adjustments to meet the stiilien- 
oies of this rigid nutritive regime. 

This point of view gained credence when Smith and Sch^ts (1230) 
demonstrated that an unusual polycythemia characterised the blood of 
young rats maintained for 1 month upon the low salt diet formulated by 
Winters, Smith, and Mendel. 

Smith and Schultz, however, did not attempt to define the na¬ 
ture of the induced polycythemia. For instance, the term, poly- 
eythmia rubra, signifies an increased number of er 3 rthrocytes per 
unit of circulating blood. The condition may represent either an 
increase in the number of cells per unit volume due to a decrease 
in total blood volume, or it may indicate an absolute increai^ in 
the number of cells in circulation. The first state is known as a 
reloMve polycythemia; the second is called an absolute or true pdiy- 
cythemia. The present study was designed primarily to deter¬ 
mine whether the augmented number of eiythrooytes per unit 
volume found in the blood of the rats maintained on a low salt 
ration represented a relative or a true polycythemia. 

Again, Smith and Schultz presented certain data indicating that 
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the red blood cells, although present in great numbers, were strik- 
in^y subnormsd in size. These findings were particularly signifi¬ 
cant, inasmuch as considerable evidence has accumulated recently 
to the effect that the size of the red blood cell is an index of the 
adjustment of an organism to a state of anemia (Haden, 1925; 
Price-Jones, 1922; Mayerson and Laurens, 1931; and Leichsen- 
ring and Hdnig, 1931). Further verification of the size of the red 
cell in the blood of the rat maintamed upon a ration poor in salts 
seemed advisable, for the experimental conditions herein described 
were such as might induce osmotic effects capable of affecting the 
dimensions of the cell. 

Furthermore, it is known that althou^ the erythrocsrtes in 
pernicious anemia are not supersaturated with hemoglobin, the 
individual cells frequently contain more pigment than do normal 
cells (Wintrobe, 1929). On the other hand, due to the absolute 
decrease in the number of red blood cdls characteristic of this 
disease, the total amount of circulating hemoglobin is diminished. 
The augmentation in the number of erythrocsrtes in the blood of 
the animals given the low salt ration is undoubtedly associated 
with changes in the total quantity of circulating pigment. How- 
ev€ar, the degree or the mechanism of this response at the time of 
the initiation of this study was not clear. 

The studies implied above required more blood than was avail¬ 
able in the earlier experiments, which made it necessary to study 
the dllect of the withdrawal of dietary salts on a large size animal. 
The chief objectives of this study were, therefore: (1) to render 
a nearly mature rat polycsrthemic by the administration of a rsr 
turn deficient in its mineral content only; (2) to determine by 
means of adequate criteria whether the induced polycythemia is 
relative or absolute; and (3) to establish the relation between the 
nmnber of the erythrocytes, their size, and the hemoglobin con- 
omktration of the blood. 

Plan of Experiment 

Several litters of vigorously growing youx^ rats, reared for a 
time after weaning upon a stock ration rich in minerals and vita¬ 
mins, were divided into three groups. In so far as possible, repre¬ 
sentatives of each litter were placed in each group. During the 
experimental period of 90 days, Group I received a synthetic 
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ration (Diet 3) which, according to present day standards, was 
deficient only in its content of mineral constituents. These rats 
TnnintftinAH a unifotm body weight for the last 60 days of the inter¬ 
val. The a.-niTTm.1s of Group II were fed a diet identical to that 
consumed by Group I except that it contained a satisfactory salt 
mixture (Osborne and Mendel, 1917). These rats were likewise 
continuod upon the ration for 90 days and were, therefore, desig- 
isated as the chronological or age controls. At the end of this pe¬ 
riod, individual chemical and morphological studies were made on 
the bloods of the members of each group of animals. 

The third group of rats served as the physiological or weight 
controls. They were grown upon the same adequate ration fed to 
Group II until they weighed 160 gm., the body weight characteris¬ 
tic of the rats on the low salt ration. The blood of these rats was 
also examined. Thus, with two sets of controls, it was possible to 
compare the blood of the rat reared upon the ash-poor diet not 
only with that of a normal rat of its own age but with that of a 
rat of similar body weight as well. 

The number of erythrocytes, the volume occupied by them, and 
the respective concentrations of hemoglobin, plasma protein nitro¬ 
gen, and total solids were determined. In addition, the total 
volume of circulating blood in the rats of each group was ascer¬ 
tained. Certain of these determinations, i.e. the number of eryth¬ 
rocytes per c.mm. of blood, the concentration of plasma protein 
nitrogen per 100 cc. of plasma, the per cent of total solids in the 
blood, and the total blood volume, serve as indices of the nature of 
the polycythemic condition in the rats grown on the low salt diets'; 
the red blood cell volume determinations with calculations of cor¬ 
puscular volume show the comparative sizes of the red cells in the 
blood of the three groups of rats; and the relative difference in the 
concentration of hemoglobin in the blood of the three groups indi¬ 
cate the correlation between lack of salts and pigment production. 
The number of observations comprising each individual study 
was sufiSdently large to make statistical analyses possible. 

EXeSBIMENTAL 

ComposMon. and Preparation of Diets 

Due to the fact that it was necessary in this study to deal with a 
rapidly growing anim al with rich body reserves of aU the essential 
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mineral elements, it was imperative that the inorganic, salt content 
of the experimental diet be reduced to a mmimiim. This was ac¬ 
complished by the purification of the casein, and by the proper 
choice of sources of the vitamin B complex. The two synthetic 
diets differed from each other only in the content of inorganic 
constituents. 

Diet 3, the basal low salt ration, consisted of low ash casein, 18 
per cent; dextrin, 55 per cent; Crisco, 27 per cent. The mineral 
constituents of the crude casein were removed by repeated wash¬ 
ing with acidulated water (pH, 4.7). Diet 2, the adequate 
mixture, had the same composition as Diet 3, except that a salt 
snixture (Osborne and Mendel, 1917) replaced 4 per cent of the 
dextrin in the ration. 

The original casein contained 3.86 per cent of ash. Analyzed 
by the official method (Association of Official Agricultural Chem¬ 
ists, 1919) at 450-500®, the purified protein was found to contain 
only 0.4 per cent of ash. "When the casein was ashed with the use 
of calcium acetate in order to prevent the loss of volatile acid an¬ 
hydrides by the method described by Shaw (1920), the per cent of 
ash residue was 1.87. 

The basal diets were supplemented by the separate feedii^ of 
the following vitamin adjuvants: dried yeast, an alcoholic extract 
of wheat germ, cod liver oil, and wheat germ oil. It was difficult 
to choose an adequate source of vitamin B complex because ma¬ 
terials rich in the adjunct were correspondingly rich in ash. The 
amount of yeast given daily, therefore, -was reduced to 0.2 gm., 
fed in the form of tablets of uniform wei^t (0.2045 ± 0.007 gm.). 
This quantity was found to be sufficient for the promotion of ade¬ 
quate growth when supplemented by 1 cc. of an alcoholic extract 
of wheat germ (equivalent to 2 gm. of wheat germ). 

The cod liver oU, a standardized product, was givm at a level 
of 100 to 120 mg. (5 drops) per day and the wheat germ oil was 
given in 40 to 50 mg. quantities (3 drops). 

The basal low salt diet, analyzed by the calcium acetate method, 
contained 0.51 per cent of ash. The daily kvel of the food con¬ 
sumption of the rats placed upon the defective diet was found to 
be apprmdmately 7 gm. On this basis, the rat consumed in its 
basal ration 36 mg. of ash daily. In addition, the vitamin supple¬ 
ments introduced 30 mg. Thus, the total quantity of ash in the 
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food eaten each day by the rats on this diet approximated 66 mg. 
or 0.94 per cent of the diet. 

Care of Experimental Animals 

Selected rats were grown for 9 days after weaning on a satis¬ 
factory ration composed of natural food materials. At the end of 
this period they weighed approximately 120 gm. They were then 
given the experimental diets and were housed in separate galvan¬ 
ized wire cages with raised bottoms of the type termed “new style” 
by Smith, CowgJU, and CroU (1926). In consideration of the 
fact that an important channel for the excretion of salts is througih 
the intestine, it was particularly important to use this type of 
cage in order to prevent coprophagy. The cages were cleaned and 
cared for in the maimer described by the above authors. In ad¬ 
dition, special care was taken to remove all food which had col¬ 
lected in the seams and crevices. When a cage was first used, amy 
food residues were removed with a probe. Thereafter, following 
sterilization, the inside of the cage was carefully scoured with a 
stout steel brush. This procedure has been found to be absolutely 
essential. 

Eations were offered ad libitum in glass containers and a record 
of the food intake was kept. All vitamin adjuvants were fed 
apart from the basal rations in small porcelain cups containing a 
few drops of water. They were given six times per week with a 
double quantity on Saturday. Fresh supplies of distilled water 
were always present. 

Methods 

Drawing of Blood —^Blood was obtained by two methods. That 
needed for the erythrocyte enumeration and for the red blood cell 
volume and hemoglobin determinations was taken from the tail. 
In order to secure a peripheral dilatation of the vessels, the tail 
was first wiped with a piece of cotton saturated with toluene and 
then held in warm water for a few minutes. The tail was clipped, 
the first drop of blood discarded, after which samples for the coimt, 
hemoglobin, and red cell volume studies were taken. No de¬ 
terminations were made unless the blood was obtained from a 
freely flowing drop. 

Large quantities of blood were needed for the estimation of 
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plasma protein nitrogen and of total solids in the blood. The 
method described by Swanson and Smith (1932) was used whereby 
it was possible to secure from the abdominal aorta of a normal rat 
as many as 6 cc. of blood that was entirely uncontaminated by 
body fluids. 

Enumeration of Erythrocytes —diluting chamber and a Neu- 
bauer counting cell, each certified by the Bureau of Standards, 
were used. The blood from the tail was considered a fair sample of 
the circulating fluid, for constant and consistent results were ob¬ 
tained in a given group of rats. Furthermore, the differences ob¬ 
served between groups were so great that the criticisms offered by 
Whipple and Eobscheit-Robbins (1925) concerning this method for 
obtaining the sample do not apply here. Since aU determinations 
were made in the same manner, the results are strictly comparable. 

Determination of Hemoglobin —^The acid-hematin method for the 
determination of hemoglobin (Cohen and Smith, 1919) was 
adopted in these studies. The Sahli pipettes used for obtaining 
the sample were calibrated with mercury. The sample in the 
acid solution was allowed to stand for 40 minutes at room tempera¬ 
ture and was compared colorunetrically against a Newcomer disc 
under water, set at 6.5 mm. The Newcomer disc was standard¬ 
ized against the hemoglobin of dog blood by the method of Van 
Slyke (1918) for oxygen capacity. 

Determination of Bed Blood Cell Volume —^The volume occupied 
by the red cells of the blood was determined by the method de¬ 
scribed by Van Allen (1925). It was found that changes in cell 
volume due to osmotic effects were eliminated by the use of a 1.6 
per cent solution of potassium oxalate reported elsewhere (Cart- 
land and Koch, 1928) as isotonic with the blood of normal rats. 
The 1.6 per cent oxalate solution was found also to be isotonic with 
the blood of the animals reared on the diet deficient in salts. 

The manner of centrifuging was standardized for load and time 
required to bring the red blood cells to constant volume (J hour at 
3000 R.p.M., 4 centrifuge cups). The same centrifuge was always 
used. Determinations were made in duplicate or triplicate and 
reported readings checked to 1 per cent. 

DeterminaHon of Plasma Protein Niirogm—The plasma nitro¬ 
gen was determined by the procedure outlined by Swanson and 
Smith (1932). Duplicate or triplicate analyses were made on 
the plasma obtained from each rat. 
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Dd&rmination of Totd SoUds—Aa soon as the blood was with¬ 
drawn from the artery of the rat, it was placed in a taxed glass 
wAi gbin g bottle and covered. It was weired immediately to 
0.1 mg. and then dried at 105° to constant weight in an electric 
oven. 

Determination of Blood Volume—The method used for the de¬ 
termination of the absolute blood volumes of the rats reared upon 
the experimental rations was that of Went and Drinker (1929). 
It was modified in several ways, however, for it was necessary to 
iMe every precaution to obtain true values for red blood cell volume 
;:aaid for the perfect matching of the samples of blood containing 
(■jAe dye, brilliant vital red, with the standard color tubes. In 
Siiitder to make satisfactory color comparisons, the capillary tubes 
in preparing the standard color scale, and for receiving the 
^Simple of blood, must be of exactly the same bore. They were 
’>iS6ted from both ends by the capillary rise of ether against one 
.lilibe of the desired diameter. The use of the preliminary sample 
'■■"ei blood recommended by Went and Drinker was abandoned in 
f Older to eUminate blood volume changes that may result from tail 
. bleeding. Difficulty was also experienced in obtaining accurate 
' iRlfeies for red blood cell volume with the capillary tubes used by 
^^ent and Drinker. The Van Allen hematocrit method already 
'H-ilcBeribed was, therefore, substituted. This was possible when the 
sample of blood was secured from the abdominal aorta. 
‘:i|iter the injection of the dye into the femoral vein, a mixing time 
minutes was allowed; then the artery was exposed with all 
(■pfeeautions to avoid bleeding. Exactly # minutes after the in- 
•-A^on of the dye, blood was withdrawn by means of a S3rringe. 

; iih® sample in the capillary tube, two samples for red blood cell 
4#une in the Van Allen tubes, and a final check sample in a 
capdllary tube were taken from the syringe in this order. It was 
sfeoessary to use the fittest colored heparin obtainable (a gray- 
white powder) for the commonly used darker product can so 
alter the color of the plasma that perfect color comparisons are 
impossible. The color of the plasma-dye sample was always 
matched against the standard color scales by two persons (A. H. S. 

P. P. S.) for a variation in the reading of 0.1 per cent intro- 
^beed erroneous''values. 
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Results 

Growth 

When the inorganic constituents were removed from the ration 
of a rat weighing approximately 120 gm. at the beginning of the 
experimental period, the animal grew at a subnormal rate for some 
32 days. Thereupon, the growth response was inhibited to such 
an extent that no further increments in growth occurred and the 
body weight was maintained at approximately 160 gm. for the 
remainder of the experimental period. Such maintenance of a 
constant body weight for a period of at least 8 weeks is absolutely 
essential if a characteristic blood picture is to be induced by 
subjecting the animal to the defective low salt diet. The length 
of time that elapsed before growth ceased and the level at which 
constant body weight was maintained were influenced by the early 
history of the animal. However, if the conditions of the pre- 
experimental period were standardized, the animal responded in 
a very uniform manner. The details of this standardization will 
be discussed in a later paper. 

Polycythemia 

One of the most striking changes that occurred on the low salt 
diet was the great increase in the erythrocyte concentration per 
unit volume of blood. The data are tabulated in Table I. 

The average number of er3rthroc3rtes in 1 c.mm. of the blood of 
the rats reared on the salt-poor diet was 12.0 db 0.12 million in 
contrast to 9.7 db 0.11 million found in the blood of normal rats of 
the same age. With a probable error of this magnitude, the 
chances are twenty-one to one that other means drawn by random 
sampling from similar groups of animals will lie in the range, 11.8 
to 12.2 million. Sinulariy, the mean number of erythrocytes in 
the blood of normal rats may be expected to fall in the range, 
9.59 to 9.81 million. The difference in the mean number of red 
blood cells, i.6. 2.3 million, in the bloods of the two groups of 
animals may be ascribed with absolute certainty to the diet 

14.4Y^ Normal animals of the same body weight, but 
p.e.d. / 

1 In the ratio, , d. is the difference between means and p.e.d. is the 
p.e.d. 

probable error of the difference. 
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younger than the stunted animals, i.e. the phjraiological controls, had 
7.7 ± 0.10 million red cells per c.mm. of blood. Compared with 
the average of 12.0 ± 0.12 million, characteristic of the blood of 
the rats reared on the ration poor in salts, the difference is highly 

significant ( —, 27.2 

\p.e.d. 

As is true of animals consiuning any defective diet, the rats on 
the low salt regimen consumed a smaller quantity of food per day 
than did the rats on the adequate ration. The food consumption 
in gm. of the twenty-six rats on the ash-poor diet averaged daily 
during the successive weeks of the experiment, 8.1, 7.0, 7.0, 6.6, 
6.2, 6.8, 5.8, 5.9, 6.0, and 6.6, whereas the rats on the adequate 
diet consistently consumed daily an average of 10 gm. of food 
throu^out the entire experimental period. Therefore, in order 
to limit the variables and to prove that the polyesrthemia observed 
in the rats fed the low salt ration was not related to a reduced 
caloric intake, the bloods of the members of another series that 
was essentially a paired feeding control group were studied. 

Twenty-three animals received the adequate ration (Diet 2), 
fed week by week, in the quantities which we had already found to 
be the average weekly intake of food of the rats on the deficient 
diet. Upon this restricted diet, the final weight of the animals 
was about three-fourths of that attained by the rats that consumed 
the same food ad libitum. An enumeration of the red ceils in the 
blood of these rats, showed that the average number per e.mm. 

was 9.2 million. This figure is significantly different ( ■ , 3.7 J 

\p.e.d. / 

from that representing the concentration of erythroc3rtes in the 
blood of the rats consuming the adequate food in unrestricted 
quantities. Indeed, the difference represents a trend toward an 
anenaic rather than toward a polycythemic condition. This fact 
is further emphasized by the values of the significance ratios, i.e. 
14.4 and 19.2, respectively, obtained when the mean red blood 
ceU count of the rats on the low salt diet is compared with those of 
the two chronolc^cal control groups receiving food ad libitum 
and in restricted quantities. 

The low plane of food consumption of the rats on the salt-poor 
ration automatically reduced their intake of protein. It seemed 
possible that this factor might be assodated with the production 
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of the ^low salt polycythemia.” Therefore, another diet® was 
formulated in which the percentage of protein in the ration low in 
salts was increased so that the animals would receive even on 
their reduced caloric intake the equivalent of the quantity of 
protein consumed daily by the rats eating the adequate diet ad 
libitum. The blood of the rats fed this diet was found to contain 
on the average the same number of erythrocytes (11.8 million) as 
was present in the blood of the rats receiving Diet 3. Therefore, 
the decreased ingestion of protein occurring concomitantly with 
the consumption of the low salt diet was not responsible for the 
increased number of cells in the blood of the rats maintained on 
the defective ration. 

On the basis of these experiments in which the variables were 
ruled out that were introduced by the characteristic decrease in 
the daily intake of food of the rats placed on the low salt diet, 
one must conclude that the polycythemia of the rats fed the low 
salt ration represented an adjustment of the animal body to the 
prolonged absence of the inorganic components of the diet. 

Values for red blood cell counts above the average have been 
induced by experimental means previous to the preliminary report 
of this investigation (Smith and Swanson, 1929). For instance, 
the erythropoietic actions of phosphorus, germanium, arsenic, 
cobalt, and zinc have been observed when these elements are added 
to the food of experimental animals (Hammett, Nowrey, and 
Muller, 1922; Harrop, 1928; Waltner, 1929; Drinker, Thompson, 
and Marsh, 1927). The stimulating effect of certain of these metals 
in the remission of nutritional anemia, i.e. cobalt, zinc, germanium, 
when fed with iron, has been confirmed recently by Myers, Beard, 
and Barnes (1931-32) who, in addition, noted exaggerated erythro- 
poiesis when vanadium or manganese alone supplemented a stock 
diet. Orten, Underhill, Mugrage, and Lewis (1932), on the other 
hand, could only induce a polycythemia with cobalt when copper 
was added as well. Exposure to various chemical agents and 
pharmacologically active substances is known also to produce 
polycythemia in industrial workers. The more common of such 
substances are arsenic, phosphorus, manganese, mercury, radium, 
and iron (Harrop, 1928). 

* High protein-low salt diet, Diet 4: low ash casein, 27 per cent; dextrin, 
46 per cent; Crisco, 27 per cent. 
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A chronic state of anemia maintained by hemorrhage is charac¬ 
terized by a red blood cell count of double the original value after 
11 weeks, according to Mayerson and Laurens (1931). 

On the other hand, descriptions of an increased number of eryth¬ 
rocytes in the blood, directly traceable to a dietary deficiency, 
are very rare. Only two such instances have been found. Scott, 
in 1923, found an increase in erythrocytes in the blood of young 
rats reared by mothers that had been fed a diet of bread and milk 
for 10 months. However, recent studies in nutritional anemia do 
not indicate similar findings (Hart et ah, 1925; Mitchell and 
Schmidt, 1926; Beard and Myers, 1931-32). The second instance 
of a high erythrocyte count as the result of a dietary adjustment 
is the isolated case cited by Happ (1922), wherein the red corpuscle 
count of a rat reared by a mother on a diet low in iron was 12.2 
million in contrast to a normal count of 7.7 million. 

Is the Polycythemia Relative or Absolute? 

Judged by indices such as the concentrations of the total solids 
and of plasma protein nitrogen, the blood of the polycythemic 
animals was definitely more dilute than was that of the normal 
animals (Table I). The conditions of the experiment have inter¬ 
fered with the normal processes of dehydration, for the concentra¬ 
tions of both of these constituents were significantly less in the 
blood of the rats deprived of their dietary mineral elements than 
they were in the normal rats of the same age. Moreover, a high 
degree of certainty can be attached to the validity of each differ¬ 
ence { —total solids 4.4; —plasma protein nitrogen 4.5). 

Xp.e.d. p.e.d. / 

Thus, the data strongly suggest that the polycythemia induced by 
a low salt dietary regime is one associated with a hydremia, rather 
than with the anhydremic condition described by Parkes Weber 
and Bode (1929) as an essential corollary of a true polycythemia. 

Although the “hydremic polycythemia'^ induced in the rat by 
our defective diet is rather a paradoxical condition, it is entirely 
conceivable that the hydremic state may be due to a disturbance of 
the osmotic forces operating when an animal exists for a long pe¬ 
riod of time largely on endogenous sources of necessary mineral 
matter. In most instances, the concentration of nitrogen in the 
plasma is a very useful index of the concentration of blood, par- 
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tieularly when used in conjunction with some other determination. 
However, there are times when low values for plasma protein nitro¬ 
gen do not indicate hydremia. The most important of these from 
the present standpoint is the dilution of the plasma that results 
from diets very low in protein (Frisch, Mendel, and Peters, 1929). 
It is to be emphasized at this point that the low value obtained 
for protein nitrogen in the plasma of the stunted rats was not due 
to a protein starvation. This is proved by the fact that the plasma 
protein concentration was not significantly reduced from normal 


TABLE n 


Blood Volumes of Normal Bats and Rats on Low Salt Ration 



Physiological controls 

Chronologioal controls 

Low salt rats 

No. of observa- 
tiozus 



Total 

Per 100 gm. 
body 
weight 

Total 

Per 100 gm. 
body 
wei^t 


ee. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc, 

cc. 

cc. 

1 

12.2 

7.6 


7,2 

11.1 

6.4 

2 

12.6 

7.7 



13.8 

7.9 

3 

12.4 

7.8 


7.4 

12.2 

6.4 

4 

12.6 

7.8 


6.9 

11.4 


5 

12.4 

7.6 

22.6 

7.6 

12.2 

6.7 

6 

12.9 

7.8 

18.5 

7.1 

11.9 


7 

11.9 

7,6 


7.1 

12.0 

8.1 

8 

12.1 

7.7 



11.4 

7.6 

9 

12.3 

7.6 



11.6 

7.8 

10 

10.6 

6.7 



12,3 

7.4 

11 

12.9 

8.1 





Average... 

12.3 

7.6 

19.9 

7.2 

12,1 

7.1 


2.0 j in the ^'restricted chronologicaP^ control group, 

which had consumed exactly the same quantity of protein as had 
the rats on the low salt diet. 


Furthermore, the polycythemia herein described is not the result 
of any decrement in the total volume of circulating blood of the 
rats receiving the salt-poor food (Table II). 

Data on two groups of normal rats are reported: those on young 
rate approximately 49 days old and on older rate, 130 das^ old. 
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These groups represented the physiological and chronological 
groups in respect to the series that was subjected to the ration low 
in salts. As in normal human subjects (Rowntree, Brown, and 
Roth, 1929), the relative volume of blood in normal rats is a 
fairly constant figure. The individual volumes of blood found in 
the physiological controls were surprisin^y consistent. The aver¬ 
age total blood volume of these rats was 12.3 cc. and the average 
volume per 100 gm. of body weight was 7.6 cc. The uniformity 
of the results may be explained by the fact that these rats were 
selected arbitrarily at a body wei^t of 160 gm. and deviations 
were el imin ated that normaUy occur in a group of individuals due 
to differences in body structure (Rowntree et at, 1929). 

The total amount of circulating fiuid in the body of the chrono¬ 
logical control was 19.9 cc. The average weight of the 
was 280 gm. Expressed in terms of body weight, the volume of 
blood per 100 gm. of body weight (7.2) was only a little less than 
that (7.6) found in the physiological control animal. This differ¬ 
ence probably is not significant. If it is, two physiological factors 
may be responsible; i.e., the relative ages of the two series of ani¬ 
mals and the relative sizes of their depots of body fat (Darrow, 
Soule, and Buckman, 1928). The average value of the blood vol¬ 
umes of all normal rats herein recorded is exactly that, 7.4 per 
cent of the body weight, reported by Went and Drinker in 1929. 
This figure is considerably higher than the value given by earlier 
workers as the relative blood volume of this animal. 

It is worthy of note that the relative blood volume of the rat 
is not affected by a dietary regime in which the restriction of salts 
represents the limiting factor. The rats on the low salt diet had 
7.1 cc. of blood per 100 gm, of body weight; the physiological con¬ 
trols, 7.6; the chronological controls 7.2. In the two groups where 
the average body weight of each group is the same, i.e., the rats 
fed the low salt ration and the physiological controls, the total 
blood volumes are also practically identical (12.1 and 12.3 cc.). 
The polycythemia observed can, therefore, be regarded as a true 
polycythemia. 


Size of Erythrocytes 

Although the number of eiythroeytes increased greatly during 
the period in which the experimental rats were maintained on the 
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low salt ration, the data presented in Table I indicate that at the 
end of an experimental period of 90 days the size of the red blood 
cells had diminished considerably, for the relative volume occupied 
by them is less tha-Ti that of the red blood cells in any of the control 
series. For instance, the average volume of the ersrthrocytes in 
the blood of the various groups was as follows: with 12 million 
per o.mm. of blood in the rat on the low salt diet, 46 per cent; 
with 9.7 million cells in the chronological control, 54 per cent; with 
9.2 Tninien cdls in the restricted chronological control, 53 per cent; 
and with 7.7 millio n cells in the physiological control, 48 per cent. 
When the volume of erythrocytes in the blood of the rats given the 
ration poor in salts is compared with each control series, the 

ratios 6.6., 16.4, and 19.6^ express absolute certainty that 


the differences between the groups are significant. Even the 
smallest ratio, 6.6, obtained when the average red blood cell volume 
of the rats on the low salt diet is compared with that of the phs^io- 
logical controls is hi^y significant. 

With the data available, it is possible to calculate the average 
volume occupied by the red blood cells under these various experi¬ 
mental conditions. Wintrobe (1929) has suggested that the size 
of the cell can be better indicated by corpmciMr volume than by 
volume index. Corpuscular volume in terms of cubic microns, or 
10““ cc. is obtained by the determination of the value of the ratio, 
volume (cc. per 100 cc.) ™ ,, , 

red blood cell count (m muhons) 

volume of the cells found in the blood of the rats fed the low salt 
ration is 37.5 cubic microns in contrast to a cell volume of 56 cubic 
microns in the chronological controls, 58 cubic microns in the re¬ 
stricted chronological controls, and 62 cubic microns in the physi- 
olo^cal control. Under normal conditions then, the red blood 
cell in the young rat (49 days) is somewhat larger than it is in the 
older rat (127 days). The data show further that the corpuscle 
of the normal rat of the same age as the rat fed the ration low 
in salt is 1.5 times larger than the cell of the stunted rat and the 
corpuscle of the physiological control, 1.7 times larger. 

The earlier observation of Smith and Schultz (1930) on the 
decreased size of the red blood cell in the blood of 40 gm. rats, as 
determined by actual measurement of cell diameter, is in accord 
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with the volume as herein calculated. The small cell is un¬ 
doubtedly a reflection of the absence of blood-forming elements in 
the diet. In hemorrhagic anemia in which the hemoglobin con¬ 
centration is maintained at a constant but subnormal level by 
repeated bleedings, the red blood cells become diminutive when the 
experimental diets employed are not satisfactory for blood re¬ 
generation (Mayerson and Laurens, 1931; Leichsenring aad 
Honig, 1931). Foster (1931) has recently found that a small cell 
characterizes nutritional anemia as well. 


Hemoglobin 


The concentration of the pigment in the blood of the rats given 
the low salt ration showed a definite decrease (Table I). The 
anemia was not as pronounced as that which develops when rats 
are fed on a diet of milk alone. However, in relation to the 
chronological controls, the animals are distinctly ananic (17.4 
db 0.19 gm. per cent versus 14.3 db 0.22 gm. per cent). The con¬ 
centration of hemoglobin in the blood of the rat on the low salt 


ration is also significantly lower 




4 I than that in the blood 


/ 


of the physiological controls. On the absolute basis, the blood of 
the anemic animal contains 1.7 gm. of hemo^obin in contrast to 
3.5 gm. present in the blood of normal animalR of the same age and 
1.9 gm. for normal animals of the same wei^t. 

Again, the calculation of corpuscular hemo^obin (Wintrobe, 
1929) will picture clearly the quantity of the hemc^obin present 
in each cell. This value is calculated from the ratio, Hb (gm. per 
1000 cc.) to red blood cell count (in millions). 

The absolute quantity of hemoglobin in the er 3 rthroc 3 rte of the 
rat fed the low salt diet is found to be definitely low. In the three 
control groups, i.e. the “chronological ad Ubitvm” the “chrono¬ 
logical restricted,” and the physiol<^cal, the absolute quantities 
of hemo^obin in the red blood cells were found to be 18 X 10"’® 
gm., 18 X 10“’® gm., and 19 X 10"“ gm. respectively. However, 
even under the existing conditions of paucity of inorganic salts, 
the per cent of hemoglobin in the cells of the experimental groups 
of animals was identical to that of the three control groups. This 
value is calculated by dividing corpuscular hemoglobin by cor¬ 
puscular volume (Wintrobe, 1929). The per cent saturation of 
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the cells of three control groups with hemoglobin was 32, 31, and 
31.6; that of the cells of the low salt series, 31.6. 

Reduction of total hemoglobin has been demonstrated before as 
the result of a nutritive deficiency. The most common instance 
is that of nutritional anemia. Of the many experiments in this 
field, the only results analogous to those of the present study are 
those of Scott (1923), who described an increased number of red 
blood cells with a lowered color index when animals were kept on 
bread and mlllc diets for two generations. Mayerson and Laurens 
(1931) working with dogs rendered anemic by hemorrhage ac¬ 
cording to the procedure of Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins, also 
describe a similar decrease in the quantity of corpuscular hemo^o- 
bin after an experimental period of 11 weeks. They call atten¬ 
tion to a aimilar situation m certam of the experiments of Whipple 
and his collaborators (Elden, Sperry, Robscheit-Robbins, and 
Whipple, 1928). It is of interest to note that Mayerson and 
Laurens found in the dog, as we did in the rat, that the percent¬ 
age saturation of the cells with hemoglobin is the same in anemic 
and normal animals. 


STTMMAEY 

By the elimination of practically all of the inorganic constituents 
of the diet, an atypical blood picture was produced in a rat main¬ 
tained at a constant body weight by the dietary adjustment. 

The number of erythrocytes was greater than normal in refer¬ 
ence to both animals of the same age and those of similar body 
weight. 

That the condition was a true polycythemia, was indicated by 
a nonnal blood volume and a slight hydremia; no concentration of 
the circulating fluid had occurred. 

The cells were very small m size as shown by determinations for 
red blood cell volume and by calculations for corpuscular volume. 

The total hemoglobm was reduced as was also the absolute 
quantity in the individual cell. However, the percentage of 
hemoglobin in each cell was normal. 
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INORGANIC SALTS IN NUTRITION 

V, PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN THE BLOOD OF RATS MAIN¬ 
TAINED UPON A RATION POOR IN INORGANIC SALTS* 

By pearl P. SWANSONt and ARTHUR H. SMITH 

{From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Yale University, New 

Haven) 

(Received for publication, August 13, 1932) 

It has been shown (Swanson and Smith, 1932, &) that an absolute 
polycythemia may be induced in rats by maintaining them for 90 
days on a ration in which the total ash of the diet and of its supple¬ 
ments has been reduced to 0.94 per cent. The blood is slightly 
hydremic and the volume of the circulating fluid is normal for a rat 
of the size of the experimental animal. The red blood cells at the 
end of the experimental period are very small and the quantity of 
hemoglobin is less than normal. Inasmuch as data on the develop¬ 
ment of the s 3 midrome during the experimental period would fur¬ 
nish additional information concerning the physiological adjustment 
of the animal to the unfavorable dietary r4gime, the study herein 
described was carried out. 

When the experimental animals weighed 120 gm., they were 
placed on the low salt and on the adequate rations described in 
Paper IV (1932, b) of this series. The necessary precautions had 
been observed in the selection of the animals and in their care dur¬ 
ing the preexperimental period. The erythrocytes were enmner- 
ated in the blood of the rats comprising each group at 3 week inter¬ 
vals. In addition, the volume occupied by the red blood cells, the 
hemoglobin concentration, the per cent of total solids, and the con- 

* The data reported in this paper are taken from a dissertation presented 
by Pearl P. Swanson in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, Yale University, 1930. 

The expenses of this research were defrayed in part by a grant from the 
Russell H. Chittenden Fund for Research in Physiological Chemistry, Yale 
University. 

t Alexander Brown Coxe Fellow, Yale University, 1929-30. 
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centration of nitrogen in the plasma were determined at the same 
time. 

Ten rats were studied at the beginning of the experimental 
period. The average of these findings represented the initial pic¬ 
ture of the blood for each group of rats. Changes occurring in the 
blood stream with advancing age were traced from this point in all 
rats. The bloods of nine normal rats on the adequate synthetic 
diet were examined after 21 days, eight after a period of 42 days, 
and eleven after 63 days. likewise, thirteen, thirteen, and ten 
rats, respectively, fed the low salt ration, were studied at the same 
intervals of the experimental period. When the findings already 
reported at 90 days were included (Swanson and Smith, 1932, 6), 
representative blood studies were thus obtained at five intervals. 

Results 

Reference to Table I shows that during the progress of the 
experiments, the concentrations of all of the constituents of the 
blood of normal rats increased. At the end of the 90 day period, 
the red blood cells had increased by 2.2 million per c.mm., they 
occupied a relatively larger volume, and the concentration of hem- 
oglobm had also increased. The values for total solids and for 
phusma protein nitrogen at the various intervals showed that the 
dehydration to be expected with advancing age took place in the 
blood of the normal rats (Moulton, 1923). From interval to inter¬ 
val, the changes observed were gradual and consistent. 

On the other hand, the changes that occurred in the blood of the 
rats on the low salt diet did not vary in the same orderly progres¬ 
sion. There was a definite increase in the number of erythrocytes 
in the blood of these rats at the end of each prescribed experi¬ 
mental period. An augmentation took place in the first period 
that represented an increase of 14 per cent over the ini tial value in 

d \ 

contrast to one of 10 per cent in the normal rat ( —V, 3.6 ).^ The 

\p.e.d.' / 

influx oS red blood cells was not accompanied by a proportional 
change in hemoglobin concentration. In the second period, 
epthropoieris appears to have been particularly stimulated, for 

iln the ratio,-r, d. is the difference between means and p.e.d. is the 

p.e.d. 

probable error of the difference. 
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the number of red cells in the blood had increased markedly at 42 
days, a reflection, we believe, of the failure of a normal “growth” 
of hemoglobin in the preceding interval. This influx of red blood 
cells was accompanied by an augmented concentration of pi^ent, 
in spite of which, however, a normal value was not attained. 
Thereafter, increments in the number of red blood cells continued 
at a somewhat slower rate, while the level of hemoglobin dropped 


TABLE I 

Progressive Changes in Values of Certain Blood Constituents of Rats Main¬ 
tained upon Normal Synthetic Ration and upon Low Salt Ration 



■ 


No. of eryth¬ 
rocytes per 
c.mm. blood 

Red blood 
cell volume 

Hb per 
100 cc. 
blood 

Total 

solids 

N per 100 
cc. plasma 

Experi¬ 

mental 

group 


1 

*3 

1 

1 

*S 

! 

^1 

1 

*o 

Average 

1 

*S 

Average 

1 

1 


1 

1 

•s 

Average 


mil 

1 

ll 

1 

6 

iz; 

1 

sl 





days 


mih 

lions 


per 

cent 


gm. 


per 

cent 


gm. 

Normal 

Beeinnin^ 

37 

10 

7.5 


46 

m 

14.6 

13 

18.7 

9 

lilPiq 

rats 

of exper¬ 
iment 













21 

58 

9 

8.2 

6 

47 

8 

15.5 

8 

19.4 

6 

1.04 


42 

79 

8 

8.7 

8 

52 

8 

16.6 

6 


8 

1.06 


63 

100 

11 

■«] 

12 

51 

12 

16.5 

m 


10 

EES] 


90 

127 

25 

9.7 

20 

54 

25 

17.4 

25 


21 

1,14 

Bats on 

Besinninfc 

37 

10 

7.5 

m 

46 

13 

14.5 

13 

18.7 

9 

QEin 

low 

of exper- 












salt 

iment 












diet 

21 

68 

12 

8.7 

13 

47 

8 

14.3 

8 


m 

IE3 


42 

79 

13 

10.7 

13 

49 

5 

15.3 

5 

19.4 

6 

1,03 


63 

100 

10 

■mi] 

10 

47 

6 

14.2 

6 

18.1 

6 

1.07 


90 

127 

26 

12.0 

22 

46 

25 

14.3 

25 

19.0 

27 

1.06 


to the initial value. The f^ure of the concentration of the pig¬ 
ment to increase concomitantly with the red blood corpuscle indi¬ 
cates that the quantity of hemoglobin carried by the indirndual 
cells was progressively decreasing. Calculations of corpuscular 
hemo^obin (Wintrobe, 1929) at the various intervals showed that 
this was true, whereas the absolute hemoglobin content of the 
normal cell decreased only sli^tly with advancing age. Ex- 
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pressed as a; X 10~“ gm., the corpuscular hemoglobm of the eryth¬ 
rocyte of the stunted rat at the various experimental intervals 
(beginning, 21,42,63,90 days) was 19.3,16.4, 14.3,12.9, and 11.9, 
respectively. In contrast to these figures, 19.3, 19.0, 19.0, 18.3, 
and 18 represented the values for the corpuscular hemoglobin in 
the normal cell at the same stageS of the experiment. 

The data further show that the relative volume occupied by the 
red blood cells diminished in spite of the augmentation in the num¬ 
ber of the erythrocytes. At the beginning of the period, the 
erythrocyte had an average volume of 61 cubic microns. There¬ 
after, the red corpuscles found in the blood of the rat fed the low 
salt diet became progressively smaller. At 21 days, the cor¬ 
puscular volume was 54 cubic microns; at 42 days, 29; at 63 days, 
43; and at 90 da 3 re, 37.5. On the other hand, the corpuscles in 
the normal rat decreased only sli^tly in size with advancing age, 
a condition that may be expected to occur as metabolic processes 
become less active. 

Values for corpuscular hemoglobin and corpuscular volume make 
possible the calculation of the per cent saturation of the cells with 
hemoglobin (Wintrobe, 1929). At the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment, and after 21, 42, 63, and 90 days, respectively, the per cent 
of hemo^obin in the red blood cell of the normal control rats was 
31,33,31,32, and 32. It is of particular interest to note that the 
percentage of hemoglobin in the erythrocytes of the rats fed the 
low salt ration at the various periods is practically the same; i.e., 
31, 30, 30, 30, and 31 per cent. These data indicate that the per 
cent saturation of a cell with hemo^obin is a surprisingly constant 
property even in the face of a dietary adjustment particularly 
detrimental to pigment formation. The relative differences in 
the bloods of the two groups of rats are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 

The picture is essentially identical with the one described by 
Mayerson and Laurens (1931) as characteristic of dogs sustained 
in an anemic condition by repeated hemorrhage for 11 weeks. 
Leichseniing and H6nig (1931) have also shown a progressive 
decrement in the size of the red blood cell in anemic dogs. 

One of the first inferences from these studies might be that any 
set of conditions which limits the normal production of hemoglobin 
will induce the formation of large numbers of erythrocytes. We 
have shown that the first effect of the low salt ration is an immedi- 
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ate iaterference "with the ability of the oi^anism to manufacture 
hemo^obin. The incipient anoxemia which may result would 
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Fig. 1. The number, corpuscular volume, and corpuscular hemoglobin 
of erythrocyiies in the blood of normal rats and of rata fed the low salt diet 
during a 90 day experimental period. 


stimulate the formation of erythrocytes; in the present study, the 
average number of cells in the blood of tibe rat on the low salt diet 
at the end of 12 weeks represents an increment of 42 per cent over 
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the initial value in contrast to one of 16 per. cent observed in the 
normal rats. Increased erythropoietic activity in bone marrow, 
the hematopoietic organ of the body, has been described in a 
state of low oxygen tension (Sabin, 1928). Campbell (1927) has 
also emphasized the relation between the degree of anoxemia and 
the subsequent secondary polycsdihemia that develops in animals 
kept at low oxygen and normal barometric pressures. Attention 
has been called to the fact that the greatest increments in the 
number of erythroc 3 dies in the blood of the rats on the low salt diet 
occurred early in the experimental period and that thereafter, the 
rate of increase in the number of cells approached that observed in 
the blood of a normal rat. How long the bone marrow may be 
thus stimulated to produce augmented numbers of cells is ques¬ 
tionable—^not indefinitely, it appears. We have on record an ani¬ 
mal which has been maintained on the low salt ration for 7 months. 
At 3 months, the red blood cell count was 10.7 million, at the end 
of 7 months, 3.2 milli on. It is surprising that life can be main¬ 
tained for this length of time under the stringent dietary condi¬ 
tions imposed. The final reduction in the number of erythrocytes 
in the blood of this animal is probably a forerunner of death. 

In view of the unique experimental conditions of this study, 
cognizance must not be lost of the possibility that perhaps the 
exclusion of salts from the diet interferes with the maintenance oi 
normal respiratory exchange by disturbing the electrolyte environ¬ 
ment to such an extent that the dissociation curve of the hemo¬ 
globin is altered (Barcroft, 1914). It may be, too, that the defec¬ 
tive diet has induced certain qualitative changes in the chemical 
constitution of the hmoglobin molecule which affect its oxygen- 
carrying capacity. However, whether the postulated anoxemia 
has its origin in a change in the quantity or in the quality or in the 
electrolyte environment of the hemo^obin has not been deter¬ 
mined at the present time. 

As the next physiological adjustment, the organism, instead of 
concentrating the hemoglobin in a few large cells, forms small 
replicas of normal erythrocytes. Haden (1925) is of the opinion 
that a decrease in the size of the red blood cell is one of the best 
indices of drain on the bone marrow. By this mechanism, in the 
^arth of materials essential for the manufacture of the hamAglnViinj 
the {ogment is distributed among a greatlyincreasednumber of cells. 
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The resulting enormous increase in area greatly facilitates the oxy¬ 
gen-carrying power of the hemo^obin (Emmons, 1927; Mills, 
1926). 

A similar existence of a larger than normal surface area in a given 
volume of blood that favors a proper supply of oxygen to the tissues 
has recently been described in detail in individuals habituated 
for a lifetime to life at high altitudes (Hurtado, 1932). The 
mechanism of the adjustment appears to be alike in the two 
instances, althou^ the etiological factor varies. 

It is also possible that, under the existing conditions of scarcity 
of inorganic salts in the present experiment, the buffer action of 
certain of these is taken over in part by the hemoglobin, which, 
together with the transport of carbon dioxide, would be favored by 
the increased surface of red blood cells. 

Logical as are these interpretations for the phenomena herein 
described, they cannot be accepted without reservation at the 
present time. Factors other than the postulated anoxemia 
may be responsible. We have evidence to show that when edestin 
replaces the casein in the ash-poor diet, the typical polycythemia 
does not occur (Swanson and Smith, 1932, a). The question is being 
studied further. 

Finally, it diould be noted that the hydremic condition described 
in the earlier paper as characteristic of the blood of the rat main¬ 
tained for 90 days upon the ration poor in salts represents an early 
response to the diet. The only increase in the toM solids of the 
blood occurred in the first experimental interval when nearly 
twice the normal increment took place. This concentration of the 
blood naay be due to the loss of water associated with the diarrhea 
which foUowed the inauguration of the low salt regime and whidr 
was the first visible s^ of any adjustment on the part of the rat 
to the ash-poor ration. Forster, in 1873 noted an increase in the 
water content of the feces of dogs receiving a ration deficient in 
inorganic constituents. However, the abnormally hi^ incre¬ 
ment in total solid concentration in this first period may be an ac¬ 
tual reflection of the number of erythrocytes present. A relative 
increase in the number of red corpuscles with no change in the 
total blood volume will increase the total solids of the blood be¬ 
cause the eorpusd^ are of higher specific gravity than the plasma 
(Lamson, 1915). At any rate, when the diarrheal condition disap- 
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peared, the blood of the rats on the low salt diet became more 
dilute instead of returning to a concentration normal for the age 
of the animal. 

Changes in the concentration of the blood may be traced to 
various dietary inadequacies. Forster (1873) found a lower water 
content in the blood of dop that had been given rations lacking in 
mineral constituents. His results, however, may be ascribed to 
the anhydremia caused by a deficiency of the vitamin B complex 
(see Sure, Kik, and Walker, 1929). According to Voit (1880), a 
deficiency m calcium caused no change in the normal concentration 
of total solids. Aron (1911), however, discovered an appreciable 
hydration of the blood following a restriction in weight induced 
by rations low in oiei^-producing constituents. 

Changes in the concentration of plasma protein parallel more or 
less closely those observed in the total solids iu both groups of ratp. 
Evidence is conclusive that subjection to a low salt ration immedfe* 
lately prevents the normal processes of dehydration that occur in 
the blood of the rat. 


STJMMABT 

1. There is a progressive increase in the number of erythrocytes 
in the blood of rats maintained upon a ration containing 0.94 per 
cent of ai^ for a period of 90 days. The greatest increment occurs 
in the second quarter of the experimental period. 

2. The maintenance of the concentration of hemoglobin at an 
approximately constant level for the entire experimental period 
may be the cause for this influx of red cells into the blood. The 
one small increment observed is probably associated with a par¬ 
ticularly great increase in the number of erythrocytes found simul¬ 
taneously in the blood. 

3. The absolute concentration of hemo^obin in the cells pro¬ 
gressively decreases with time. 

4. The cells become progressively smaller with time. 

5. Each small ceU is saturated to thfe same degree with hemo- 
^obin as is a normal cell. 

6. After a dehydration, observed in the first quarter of the 
•experimental period, when severe diarrhea occurred, no further 
conceatration of the blood occurs. The blood is somewhat hydre¬ 
mic at the end of the experiment. 
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When the rat is largely deprived of exogenous sources of the ash 
materials, certain alterations occur in the blood pigment and in the 
erythrocytes. Whether this is due to the decrement in the concen¬ 
tration of the hemoglobin or to certain changes in the intrinsic 
nature of the pigment which affect its oxygen-carrying power 
cannot be stated at the present time. However, with the poverty 
of inorganic salts in the diet, a correlation exists between the 
number of cells, the concentration of hemo^obin therein, and their 
size, which, with the resulting increase in surface area, represents 
the adjustment of the organism to this particular defective nutri¬ 
tive regime. 
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INTEODtJCTION 

The object of this investigation has been (o) to detennine the 
changes in the chemical composition of the urine and feces due 
to the ingestion of bakers’ yeast and the relation of these changes to 
intestinal putrefaction and (6) to detennine whether yeast used 
under controlled conditions has a laxative action. The use of 
yeast in the treatment of constipation is not a new or unusual 
practice, for Ebers’ Papyrus (1), which is one of the most ancient 
medicophaimaceutical manuscripts, dated about 1500 b.o., rec¬ 
ommended a combination of milk, yeast, and honey. Combe 
(2) has reported the work of several investigators who studied 
the use of yeast in the correction of alimentary disorders and in¬ 
testinal putrefaction. Hawk and his coworkers (3) and Wdker 
and Heintz (4) have found yeast to be of value in the treatment of 
constipation. Murlin and Mattill (6) have presented a compre¬ 
hensive review of the work of a number of French investigators 
who used yeast successfully as a corrective for both constipation 
and diarrhea. Still and Koch (6, 7) have found that yeast inges¬ 
tion caused a greater regularity and ease of evacuation, althou^ 
the moisture content of the feces was not noticeably increased. 

* The material in this paper is taken from a thesis submitted to the 
faculty of The University of Rochester in partial fulfilment of the require¬ 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. This investigation was 
sided by a grant from The Pleisohmann Company, now Standard Brands 
Incorporated. 
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Both Still and Koch (6, 7) and Thorup and Carlson (8) have ob¬ 
served the stools to be softer during yeast periods, due either to an 
increased content of water or occluded gas; however, the two latter 
authors have noted no appreciable effect of yeast on the ali¬ 
mentary rate in man or normal rats. 

The question of intestinal putrefaction and the toxicity of the re¬ 
sultant products is discussed in all modem text-books of physio¬ 
logical chemistry and for more detailed information the reader is 
referred to these books and others by Cammidge (9), Schmidt and 
Strasbuiger (10), Combe (2), and Herter (11). Alvarez (12) has 
also discussed this question in his review on intestinal autoin¬ 
toxication. Putrefaction in the intestine is commonly measured 
by the excretion of phenols, phenol derivatives, indican, indole, 
and skatole, although Bergeim (13) has pointed out that we do not 
have any truly satisfactory chemical indices for the estimation of 
intestinal putrefaction. Formerly, some emphasis was placed 
upon the significance of ethereal sulfates as a measure of inte^ 
tinal putrefaction (9,14). However, Folin (15) and Shiple, MuW 
doon, and Sherwin (16) have shown that this correlation is not 
without qualification. Bickel (17) su^ested that the volatile 
fatty acid content of the stool be used to determine the extent of 
putrefaction. But Cecchini (18) noted that volatile acids were 
usually present in an inverse relationship to indican. Some work¬ 
ers (9,10) have found that ammonia excretion is high when marked 
intestinal putrefaction is noted. Folin and Denis (19) concluded 
that the large intestine was the chief, or at least the most constant, 
source of armnonia found in the portal blood, the ammonia com¬ 
ing from the fecal matter. 

Although none of the chemical indices for determining putrefac¬ 
tion is entirely satisfactory, they are still used, and we have made 
use of them in this investigation, realizing that certain exceptions 
must be made in the interpretation of results. 

There are very few specific references which deal with yeast 
ingestion and the excretion of the putrefactive products listed 
above. Combe (2) devoted a section of his book to a discussion 
of the effect of yeast on the excretion of various putrefactive prod¬ 
ucts. Czemikowski (20) and Mola (21) showed that yeast inges¬ 
tion caused a marked decrease in the elimination of both phenols 
and indole. Murlin and Mattill (5) found that when all of their 
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results were avera^d there was a consistent, although small, 
relative decrease in phenols in the stools and the urine. Still 
and Koch (6, 7) also found a diminution in urinary phenols din¬ 
ing periods of yeast ingestion. While Hessmann (22) found that 
large doses of yeast tended to cause a decreased output of indican, 
Murlin and Mattill (5) observed that yeast in quantities used by 
them had little or no effect on the excretion of this product. 

The value of yeast as a protein food has been recognized for a 
number of years. Thomas (23) found that the protein of yeast 
possessed only an average value, whereas Voltz (24) and Vbltz 
and Baudrexel (25), using both man and animal, found yeast 
protein to be of excellent quality. Eubner (26) and Wintz (27) 
concluded that a part if not all of the protein requirement of an 
individual could be furnished satisfactorily by yeast. From the 
standpoint of chemical analyses, Meisenheimer (28, ?9) showed 
that both top and bottom yeasts contained a sufficient amount of 
the amino acids required by the body. Funk, Lyle, and Mc- 
Caskey (30), using a dried anaerobic yeast preparation as the sole 
source of protein in the diet, found that the protein was poorly 
assimilated and had no food value. Hawk, Smith, and Holder 
(31) and Murlin and Mattill (6) concluded that bakers’ com¬ 
pressed yeast formed a satisfactory article of diet for man. Still 
and Koch (7) found that nitrogen excretion rose during yeast 
periods, although the increase never amounted to the total extra 
nitrogen added by the ingestion of yeast. 

Yeast, being rich in nucleoprotein, would be expected to have 
some effect upon uric acid excretion. The question natmally 
arose as to whether the use of yeast would result in the origin of 
large quantities of uric acid, and the subsequent disorders believed 
to be due to the presence of abnormal amounts in the body. 
Salomon (32) and Funk, Lyle, and McCaskey (30) reported an 
augmented uric acid elimination when yeast was added to the diet. 
Murlin and Mattill (5) observed an increase in the excretion only 
when three or more cakes of yeast were consumed daily, while 
Smith and his coworkers (33) noted no significant rise in uric 
acid excretion even when fifteen cakes of Fleischmann’s yeast 
were added to the day’s dietary. Still and Koch (7) found that on 
adding yeast to a low purine diet there was no increase in \xric 
acid excretion, but on high protein diets there was a prompt in- 
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crease. As the status of this question was indefinite, special at¬ 
tention was paid to this fraction of urinary nitrogen. 

Criterion of Laxative Action —Laxative action is usually asso¬ 
ciated with an increase in the frequency of bowel movements and 
an increase in the water content of the stool. This type of laxa- 
tion is caused by the use of purgative salts which prevent absorp¬ 
tion of water from the intestine or remove water from the circula¬ 
tion. Additional water in the intestinal contents induces an 
easier evacuation. There are other laxatives, however, which 
cause a more complete discharge of the bowel contents independ¬ 
ently of their moisture content. Agar, which increases the bulk 
of the stool, is an agent of the latter type. Some foods and drugs 
cause the bowels to move earlier in the process of absorption than 
they would unaided. This is due to a stimulation of the intestinal 
wall, and the stools in this instance should contain more water, 
thus increasing the ease of defecation. 

Yeast, then, would be considered a laxative if the moisture eon- 
tent of the stools and the alimentary rate were increased, or if the 
bulk of the stool became larger. The bulk of the stool could be 
increased either by the undigested yeast cells or occluded gas. It 
is known that yeast can remain alive in the intestine (34, 36), 
and with carbohydrate in the diet, fermentation occurs, the result¬ 
ing gas inducing more peristalsis by distending the intestine. 
Again, yeast may increase the bulk of the stool by causing a greater 
secretion of digestive juices or by stimxilating bacterial growth. 
It is well known that the major part of all normal stools is derived 
from digestive secretions (36) and that a large part of the nitrogen¬ 
ous matter is made up of living or dead bacteria (37), Finally, it 
is possible that yeast or some of its constituents have a favorable 
effect in stimulating the tonus of the intestinal wall (38). In this 
study we have interpreted laxative action as meaning an easier or 
more complete evacuation of the lower bowel. 

Plan of Investigation —^The subjects were four healthy adults 
who were engaged in laboratory work during the course of the 
experiments. As far as possible the work and exercise of the 
individuals were uniform each day. 

Diets —^Three different diets were used during this investigation. 
One of them, Diet I, was employed for a preliminary study with 
one subject; The other two diets. Diet II and Diet III, were 
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used •with the fovir subjects. Diet II contained somewhat more 
protein, while Diet III contained more carbohydrate than was 
usually present in the dietary of the subjects. The food con¬ 
sumed was uniform in quality and quantity in each dietary regime 
and was prepared by an experienced dietitian in a kitchen available 
at the laboratory. All portions of food were accurately weighed 
or measured by the dietitian or by the subjects themselves before 
being served and in all cases the meals were consumed quanti¬ 
tatively. As far as possible the subjects were allowed to select 
the articles in the diet in order to suit their individual tastes, and 
the nutrients were then properly balanced. 

Each diet was preceded by a preliminary period of se'veral days 
in order to determine the amount of food desired and to enable the 
subjects to establish a more or less definite system of routine. 
After this preliminary period, no alterations were made in the diet, 
with the exception of 2 days in the last diet period when Subjects 
H and P were Ul 1 day each. 

Charcoal tablets were used for marking the feces in order to 
facilitate separations. Some difficulty arose in connection with 
these tablets because of a marked constipating effect, and their 
use was abandoned. It had been noted in two of the periods when 
charcoal had been used that no separations were necessary. No 
difficulty was experienced in making separations 'with the excep¬ 
tion of one stool. Subject D, on the 1st day of the second control 
period of the last diet (high carbohydrate). 

The yeast was taken in half a glass of cold water at meal tunes 
m Diets I and II, and m Diet III it was taken about 20 minutes 
before meals, because when taken at meal time the subjects ex¬ 
perienced discomfort due to gas formation. The yeast was taken 
raw in all cases by all of the subjects, one or two cakes being taken 
before each meal. 

Several of the subjects took 20 gm. of milk chocolate during the 
evening, but aside from that all food was consumed at the labora¬ 
tory. 

Ihie composition of the diets ■with regard to each of the food prin¬ 
ciples is expressed in gm. and caloric values in Table I. The sub¬ 
jects did not consume excessive amounts of food in any instance 
as the wei^t of each remained constant or mcreased only slightly 
during the period of the experiment. After the second diet, all 
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the subjects increased the caloric intake. Whether this increase 
may have been due to a stimulation of the appetite by yeast is a 
question, for the subjects seemed to agree that they had noticed 
no effect of yeast on the appetite. The fact remains, however, 
that sizable increases iu the caloric intake were made in the last 
diet. These iucreases were not due to cooler weather, because 
this diet started in July. No effect was observed of improved 
appetite during yeast periods. All of the subjects had good appe¬ 
tites which remained unchanged through each period, even when 
cakes of yeast were consumed daily. Two subjects were nau- 


TABLE I 

Carbohydrate, Fat, and Protein in Diets, and Calories in Food Consumed* 


Subject 

Diet No. 

CSarbohydrate 

Fat 

Protein 

Total calories 



gm. 

gm. 

gm. 


H 

I 

330 

85 

69 

2204 

D 

II 

238 

167 

84 

2876 

H 

II 

206 

108 

78 

2172 

M 

II 

252 

163 

84 

2892 

P 

II 

225 

140 

76 

2536 

D 

III 

373 

186 

53 

3476 

H 

III 

284 

165 

48 

2893 

M 

III 

374 

158 

56 

3237 

P 

III 

433 

193 

57 

3809 


* During the period of ingestion of three yeast cakes per day, 0.99 gm. 
of nitrogen (6.25 gm. of protein) was added in consequence to the diet, and 
during the period of ingestion of six yeast cakes per day, 2 gm. of nitrogen 
(12.60 gm. of protein) were added. 

seated, experienced some flatulence, and were rmcomfortable for 
several days during the last diet. One subject was ill during a 
yeast period, and the other during a control period. However, 
both subjects were able to continue the diet after a lapse of 1 day. 

The first diet extended over a period of 18 days, divided as 
follows: first control period 5 days, a second period of 5 days 
during which three yeast cakes per day were added to the diet, a 
third period of 5 days during which six yeast cakes were added to 
the diet, and a fourth period of 3 days to serve again as a control. 
The second and third diet periods were divided into four parts of 
6 da 3 ra each. The first period served as a control. During the 
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second period three cakes of yeast per day were added to the diet. 
The third period served as a control, and, during the fourth period, 
six cakes of yeast per day were added to the diet. 

Several days before going on a permanent diet, each subject 
delivered 24 hour urine samples at the laboratory. These were 
tested for albumin and sugar in order that no pathological subject 
mi^t be included in the group. An attempt was made to consume 
the same amount of water daily, although on hot days it was 
necessary to consume more than the average allowance. Each 
subject weired himself daily and at the same hour. Notes were 
made by each individual concerning his health, appetite, flatul¬ 
ence, number of stools passed per day, etc. 

The urine and feces were collected over 24 hour periods from 8 
a.m. to 8 a.m. The stools were collected in § gallon porcelain 
pails, were mixed and sampled immediately after delivery, and 
placed in the ice box as soon as the portions for anal3rsis had been 
removed. The specimens for analysis were placed in glass- 
stoppered weighing bottles and weights obtained by difference. 

The urine and feces were analyzed daily and the values in Tables 
II to IV inclusive are averages of five separate analyses on Diet I 
and six separate analyses for each period on Diets II and III. 

Methods of Analysis —^The moisture content of the feces was 
determined by placing samples of the well mixed stool, weighing 
approximately 3 gm., in small evaporating dishes and covering 
with ethyl alcohol. The alcohol was evaporated carefully on a 
steam bath and the dishes were then placed in an oven at 100° 
until a constant weight was obtained. Phenols in the urine and 
feces were determined by the methods of Folin and Denis (39,40). 
Obermayer’s method was used as a test for indican, the blue colors 
obtained in the urine specimens being compared with certain 
colors given on Sheet B of the color standards contained as a sup¬ 
plement to Mulliken’s series of texts (41). The colors used were 
greenish blue tint 2 = 1 -f-, blue tint 2 = 2-1-, blue tint 1 = 3 
-t-, and blue normal tone = 4-4-. Indole was determined quanti¬ 
tatively in the feces by use of Bergeim’s method (42). The 
method of Folin (43) was used for the determination of inorganic 
and total sulfate sulfur in urine, the ethereal sulfate being ob¬ 
tained by difference. Neutral sulfur was not determined. Total 
nitrogen was determined in the urine and feces daily by the Kjel- 
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flB.M method, all deteiminations being made in duplicate. In the 
event that check results were not obtained, the determination was 
repeated the same day. 5 cc. portions of urine were used, and 
samples of the well mixed feces were weighed by difference from 
glass-stoppered weighing bottles. The method of Benedict and 
Franke (44) was used for uric acid determination. The titratable 
acidity of the urine was measured by use of the method devised by 
Polin ((45), p. 163). The aeration method of Folin ((45), p. 119) 
was used for the determination of ammonia in both urine and feces. 
5 per cent suspensions of feces were prepared by rubbing up a por¬ 
tion of the well mixed stool with distilled water. 50 cc. of this 
suspension were used for each determination, capryUc alcohol being 
employed to prevent frothing. A trap bottle was always inserted 
between the aeration cylinder and the bottle contaming standard 
acid. Air was drawn slowly through both the urine and feces 
samples for a period of 2 hours. A number of observations had 
shown that the ammonia was completely removed in this period of 
time. The volatile add content of the stool was determined as 
follows : 400 cc. of a 5 per cent suspension of feces were transferred 
to an 800 cc. Kjeldahl flask, and 5 cc. of 85 per cent phosphoric 
acid were added. The contents were distilled with steam, 500 cc. 
of the distillate being coUected. This volume proved to be suflEici- 
ent, for only traces of volatile acids were found to be present in a 
second distillate of 500 cc. obtained after the initial 500 cc. An 
aliquot portion of the distillate was removed and titrated with 
0.1 KT NaOH, phenolphthalein being used as an indicator. 

The reaction of the feces was determined qualitatively by plac¬ 
ing a small quantity of the freshly mixed feces on wet Utmus paper 
strips on glass slides. By picking up these slides and looking at 
the side opposite to that on which the sample had been placed, 
the color of the litmus could be observed. 

Results 

Effect of Yeast on Character and Moisture Content of Stools — 
Laxative action has been discussed in the introduction of this 
paper, and there it was pointed out that in this investigation 
laxative effect has been interpreted as meaning an easier or more 
complete evacuation of the lower bowel. Table II presents a 
summary of the results of three diets. If the results of the first 
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TABLE II 

Weight of Stool, Moisture, Phenols, Indican, and Indole, Summary Showing 
Averages for 6 Day Periods 








































control period are used for comparison, it is seen that the weight 
of the stool in the majority of instances increased when yeast was 
added to the diet. Usually there was a greater number of bowel 
movements during yeast periods. The stool weights were not at 
all constant from day to day. The use of yeast resulted in greater 
regularity and ease of evacuation, the stools tending to become 
softer and more bulky. This was particularly noticeable during 
Diet II, the effects with Subjects D and P being striking. The 
percentages of water and dry matter were variable from day to day, 
during each diet, and as a general rule the moisture content of the 
feces did not increase when more than one stool was passed daily. 
In fourteen out of eighteen trials the fecal moisture was reduced 
during 3 reast periods, only four increases beiog noted and these 
with the subjects who had been constipated during control periods. 

The question arises as to how the observed results may be ex¬ 
plained. The increased weight of the stool during yeast periods 
may have been caused by several things; namely, greater numbers 
of bacteria, undigested yeast cells, secretions of the digestive tract, 
and undigested food residues resulting from a more rapid passage 
of alimentary matters through the tract. Bacterial growth nail’ 
have been stimulated by yeast or its components, these bacteriw 
cells adding to the weight of the stool. Johanson and Broadhurst 
(46) found that yeast added to peptone water stimulated bacterial 
growth markedly. References regarding this point are also given 
in the more recent standard bacteriological text-books. Yeast 
itself is not entirely d^estible (35) so that living or dead cells might 
have increased the weight of the stool. Both Prausnitz (36) and 
Voit (47) found that the chemical composition of feces was fairly 
constant although the diet was not uniform, also that feces from 
fastii^ subjects had approximately the same composition as 
samples obtained after food. These results have been interpreted 
as indicating that the major part of excreta is derived from diges¬ 
tive juices. It is possible, indeed, that yeast or its components 
caused a greater secretion of the alimentary juices (48). 

Carbohydrates in the bowel are undoubtedly fermented by 
yeast, and certain gases and oiganic acids which are known to 
stimulate peristalsis are formed. If fermentation were excessive, 
however, one would expect to find a decrease in solids rather thgT' 
the increase noted. 



Durii^ Diet II, the stool weights ^owed an average increase 
of 10 gm. per day duru^ the three yeast cake period and of 22 gm. 
during the six yeast cake period. Similarly on Diet III the aver¬ 
age increase in the weights of the stools was 34 gm. during the 
three yeast cake period and of 2 gm. during the six yeast cake 
period. 

The weight of one yeast cake is 14 gm. and the moisture content 
is 73 per cent, so that during the period of ingestion of three yeast 
cakes daily, 42 gm. of moist or 12 gm. of dry yeast were added to 
the diet. During the period of ingestion of six sreast cakes, 84 
gm. of moist, or 24 gm. of dry yeast were consumed. If any ma¬ 
terial quantity of yeast remained undigested and were excreted 
in the feces, the increased weight of the stools and dry matter 
would be more than accounted for. If there had been little or no 
digestion of yeast during the second period of yeast ingestion on 
Diet III, one would expect to find a greater increase in the weight 
of the stool and dry matter contained than was observed. Micro¬ 
scopic examination of the feces during yeast periods revealed the 
presence of many yeast cells, but only when a diarrheal stool was 
passed were there huge numbers present (Subject P, Diet III), 
On Diets I and III the greatest increase in the weight of the stools 
occurred during the three yeast cake period and this increased 
elimination extended over into the 1st days of the subsequent con¬ 
trol period in several instances, so that indigestibiUty of yeast 
cannot alone explain the increase in fecal output after it had been 
added to the diet. As nearly all of the increases in the weight of 
the stool occurred on the first days of the yeast periods, there is 
evidence to indicate that the power to digest yeast may be ac¬ 
quired gradually. 

From the results of the three series of observations, we conclude 
that a laxative action was existent in that softer stools havii^ a 
greater bulk were passed during yeast periods. In several in¬ 
stances there was a pronounced effect on alimentary rate. 

Effed of Yeast on Phenol Excretim—The formation of phenols 
m the intestinal tract has been discussed by Murlm and Mattill (5). 
Folin and Denis (40) found that catharsis caused an increase in 
fecal phenol excretion and a decreased elimination throu^ the 
urine. They point out the fact that any tyrosine present in the 
feces produces a color with their phenol reagent, introdudi^ an 
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error. Indole also reacts, forming a blue-colored compound. It 
is generally accepted that the excretion of phenols rises in gastro¬ 
intestinal disorders associated with increased putrefaction. Con¬ 
stipation influences the phenol output to a greater extent than does 
diet (49). As Murlin and Mattill (6) have pointed out, the 
amount of phenol (and tyrosine) obtained from the stools would 
afford a measure of laxative effect (a) if the purgative itself did not 
contain t 3 rrosine or (6) if it did contain tyrosine and all the extra 
quantity were recovered in the urine. The diet, of course, would 
have to remam constant during such an experiment. If phenol 
elimination diminished in yeast periods, one would conclude that 
putrefaction was not as great as formerly. 

Large daily variations were noted in the excretion of urinary 
and fecal phenols on all three diets. During Diet I the quantity 
of phenols in both the urine and feces increased following the in¬ 
troduction of yeast into the diet. The total amount of phenol was 
not greater in the sk yeast cake period than in the three. On Diet 
II, three of the four subjects excreted greater total amounts of 
phenols with yeast in the diet, the excretion by way of the feces 
being materially lai^ger only with Subject P. The results ob¬ 
tained on Diet III show that the free phenols and usually the con¬ 
jugated phenols in the urine increased during periods of yeast in¬ 
gestion. Fecal phenols diminished in five of the eight trials, 
little change being noted in the other three during yeast periods. 
The total phenol excretion was usually less during the period of 
ingestion of six yeast cakes than during the preceding yeast period. 

In general it may be stated that two bowel movements per day 
raised fecal phenol excretion, and the number of movements in¬ 
creased with yeast in twelve of the eighteen trials It is sig nifi cant 
that on Diet II the lowest total excretion of phenols occurred with 
three of the four subjects and on Diet III with two of the four sub¬ 
jects in the second control period. This raises the question as to 
whether the excretion would have been stfil lower during a second 
post-yeast i»riod following the ingestion of six yeast cakes daily. 

Little variation occurred in the values for the average percent¬ 
age of conjugation of phenols during the various periods of the 
different diets, there being a slightly increased percentage con- 
ji^tion during the yeast periods of Diet II and a ^Ughtly de¬ 
ceased eonjup-tion during the corresponding periods of Diet III. 
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Meisenheimer (28, 29) analyzed yeast protein and found that 
the tyrosine content amounted to 2 per cent. With these data, 
the amoimt of tyrosine contained in the protein of the three yeast 
cakes would be 116 mg. and of six cakes, 232 mg. These amounts 
of tyrosine, if converted entirely to phenol, would yield approxi¬ 
mately 60 and 110 mg. respectively. Determinations made in 
this laboratory showed the tyrosine content of yeast to be slightly 
hi^er than the values just reported. By glancing at the last 
column of figures under phenol excretion in Table II, it can be seen 
that Subject P during the three yeast cake period of each diet was 
the only individual who showed an increase in phenol elimination 
which would be in excess of that to be accounted for as arising from 
the tyrosine of yeast protein. If the tyrosine derived from 3 reast 
were subjected to as much putrefaction as that contained in the 
control diet, one would expect to find a much larger quantity of 
phenols in the urine, particularly during the period when six yeast 
cakes were added to the diet. This in itself indicates that yeast 
has reduced putrefaction. 

Keeping in mind the fact that the smaller dose of yeast should 
yield approximately 60 mg. of extra phenol and the larger dose 
approximately 110 mg., provided the yeast protein were digested 
and the tyrosine converted to phenols, one finds evidence that the 
tyrosine fraction has been retained for some useful purpose. This 
statement seems more valid considering the fact that there was 
always a marked positive nitrogen balance during yeast periods. 
That the yeast protein must have been digested fairly well, is 
shown by the increased excretion of urinary phenols with a marked 
decrease in fecal phenols during Diet III. Of course there is no 
way of telling how much yeast has been digested in the alimentary 
tract, for while many of the cells have been digested, doubtless 
there has been a growth of new cells during the passage throu^ 
the intestine. 

In Diet II the greater excretion of fecal phenols during the yeast 
periods than during controls, indicates a laxative effect. How¬ 
ever, there has been an increase also in the urinary phenol excre¬ 
tion. But, as just pointed out, this latter increase likely would 
have been greater if the tyrosme of the yeast protein had been 
objected to the same amount of putrefaction as the tyrosine of the 
protein in the control diet. 
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Eeferring to Table II, we see that the total phenol elimination 
is practically the same for the two diets. We would expect to 
find a greater elimination on the high protein diet as Underhill 
and Simpson (49) found that the excretion of phenol and indican 
varied directly with the protein intake. There is a possibility 
that there was approximately the same amount of tyrosine in the 
two diets which afforded the same amount of mother substance 
for phenol formation, but this is to be questioned. The discrep¬ 
ancy is not technical, for the phenol standard was freshly prepared 
from the same stock solution every few da 3 i^, and this stock solu¬ 
tion did not deteriorate, because it was checked with a freshly 
prepared standard phenol solution at the conclusion of the third 
^et. As the subjects were in nitrogen equilibrium or under a 
condition of positive retention, it is difficult to account for the 
origin of phenol from circulating protein or body tissues. 

Ej^ed of Yeast on Iniican and Indole Excretion —Indican and 
indole excretion have been used as a measure of intestinal putre¬ 
faction for years (15, 50), althou^ it is recognized today that 
certain allowances must be made in the interpretation of results 
(13, 51). It is generally agreed at present that indole formation 
is dependent chiefly upon the amount of tryptophane in the diet 
(13). Sherwin and Hawk (52) found that indican in the urine fell 
markedly during a fast, although the average output was only 
sli^tly higher during a period of high protein intake than in a 
period of low protein consumption. No mention was made of 
fecal indole. It must be recognized that an unknown amount of 
indole is produced and destroyed in the body. If a series of ob¬ 
servations extends over a loi^ period of time, there appears to be 
a relationship between the quantities of inffican and indole ex¬ 
creted. 

The amount of indole in the stool varies between 0.5 and 75 mg. 
per day (53), and of skatole between 5 and 10 mg. Indican ex¬ 
cretion is said to range between 4 and 20 mg. daily (9). When for 
any reason the food passes more rapidly than usual through the 
alimentary tract, the indole and skatole content of the feces is 
di minis hed (9). Lessened excretion is found in diarrhea and after 
the use of purgatives. Accordingly, putrefaction would be con¬ 
sidered as being reduced and a laxative effect exerted if indole and 
indican excretion were lowered, provided, of course, that the agent 
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used contained no tiyptophane. Yeast protein does contain tryp¬ 
tophane, and in interpreting the results, an allowance must be 
made for this fact. 

The results of indican and indole excretion are shown in Table 
11. In fourteen of the sixteen observations reported there was an 
increase in indican elimination, no change being noted in the other 
two. The amount of indole in the feces was augmented in seven¬ 
teen of the eighteen trials during yeast periods. There was a 
notable variation in indole excretion from day to day. Two bowel 
movements daily had no definite effect upon the amount of indole 
eliminated. No absolute relationship was observed between the 
excretion of indican and indole. 

As pointed out in the introduction, certain foreign workers 
found that yeast ingestion caused marked reductions in the 
amounts of indican and mdole excreted. Our results are in direct 
contradiction to these. 

Yeast protein contains 0.5 per cent of trsrptophane (28), which 
would mean that 29 mg. would be present in three and 58 mg. 
in six yeast cakes. If aU of this were converted to indole, we 
would Mve approximately 16.6 and 33.2 mg. resultant from the 
tryptophane of the yeast protein alone. One would expect, then, 
to find an increased elimination of indican, indole, and i^tole 
after yeast had been added to the diet (13). Our results in this 
phase of the investigation do not permit us to say that yeast de¬ 
creases putrefaction, because we are not dealing with absolute 
quantities. If we make allowance for the indolic compounds 
which could arise from yeast tryptophane, it appears that putre¬ 
factive processes are limited during yeast periods. 

Effea of Yeast on Exertion of Sulfate Svtfur in Urine —^The 
results on sulfate sulfur excretion are presented in Table III, 
Large daily variations were noted in sulfate excretion duriijg each 
of the three diets. The iuorganic sulfates decreased during yeast 
periods in fifteen of the eighteen trials, whole ethereal sulfates in¬ 
creased in seventeen of the eighteen trials. Five of the eight 
subjects showed a gradual diminution in total sulfate sulfur dur¬ 
ing Diets II and III. There was no apparent relationship between 
titratable acidity and sulfate excretion, ethereal sulfates, and con¬ 
jugated phenols or between inorganic sulfate and urinary ammonia. 
The sulfate elimination on the high carbohydrate diet was lower 
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TABLE ni 

Titratahle Acidityf Ammonia and Sulfates. Summary Showing Averages for 

6 Day Periods 


Diet No. 

Subject 

Period 

Urine volume 

Titratable acid¬ 
ity, 0.1 nNsOH 

Ammonia 

Sulfates 

Urine 

Feces 

Total 

1 

1 

Total 




ce. 

cc. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

I* 

H 

1st control 

1662 



43 


1203 

82 

1285 



3 yeast cakes 

1364 



118 


1170 

91 

1261 



6 “ 

1482 


• 

162 


1079 

135 

1214 



2nd control 

1497 



117 


1083 

84 

1166 

II, high 

D 

1st control 

1336 

467 

565 

52 

617 

1824 

m 

1978 

protein 


3 yeast cakes 

1148 

453 

662 

71 

733 

1657 

mi 

1818 



2nd control 

1027 

464 

568 

72 

640 

1881 

m 

20 ^ 



6 yeast cakes 

1262 

429 

592 

108 

700 

1749 

m 

ij|M 


H 

1st control 

1188 

325 

463 

88 

551 

1547 

118 




3 yeast cakes 

1100 

335 

530 

107 

637 

1499 

187 

pm 



2nd control 

1169 

2^4 

478 

82 

560 

1486 

115 

nm 



6 yeast cakes 

1166 

315 

490 

173 

663 

1381 

162 

1548 


KM 

1st control 

808 

454 

497 

43 

561 

1922 

92 

2014 



3 yeast cakes 

845 

458 

572 

67 

639 

1899 

97 

«)e6 



2nd control 

825 

436 

517 

49 

566 

1886 

108 

im 



6 yeast cakes 

959 

443 

607 

77 

684 

1906 


pm. 


P 

1st control 

843 

383 

462 

28 

490 

1711 

121 

^837 



3 yeast cakes 

813 

387 

582 

53 

635 

1680 


1812 



2nd control 

830 

361 

533 

36 

569 

1738 

Iffl 

1877 


1 

6 yeast cakes 

1083 

356 

523 

83 

606 

1673 

169 

1842 

III, high 

D 

1st control 

1052 

287 

342 

54 

896 

844 

124 

966 

carbohy¬ 


3 yeast c^kes 

1154 

240 

305 

108 

413 

816 

146 

962 

drate 


2nd control 

1235 

198 

307 

97 

404 

914 

128 

1042 



6 yeast cakes 

1365 

219 

293 

131 

424 

993 

146 

1139 


H 

1st control 

1318 

111 

202 

63 

265 

714 

100 

814 



3 yeast cakes 

1440 

98 

233 

103 

336 

744 

116 

860 



2nd control 

1238 

95 

225 

73 

311 

657 

102 

759 



6 yeast cakes 

1492 

98 

210j 

97 

307 

603 

100 

703 


M 

1st control 

1043 

212 

235 

43 

278 

1122 

99 

1221 



3 yeast cakes 

973 

217 

266 

75 

341 

1055 

124 

1179 



2nd control 

861 

199 

202 

36 

238 

940 

106 

1046 



6 yeast cakes 

941 

175 

237 

65 

302 

1020 

114 

1184 


P 

1st control 

1060 

179 

230 

40 

270 

1000 

119 

1119 



3 yeast cakes 

1236 

202 

290 

94 

384 

1004 

130 

1134 



2nd control 

796 

197 

263 

39 

302 

947 

120 

1067 



6 yeast cakes 

1099 

159 

242 

96 

338 

929 

132 

1055 


* 5 day periods. 
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than it was during the period of greater protein intake, showing 
the expected dependence on this component of the diet. During 
none of the diets was there any uniform change in sulfate sulfur 
following two or more bowel movements per day. 

The inorganic sulfates represent a complete loss to the body of 
the sdkalies required for their formation. The use of yeast was 
followed by an increased excretion of ammonia in the urine and 
feces (Table III) and it is likely that this extra ammonia conserved 
body alkali. Yeast protein contains cystme so that if oxidation 
were increased or remained the same, one would expect to find an 
augmentation of sulfate sulfur excretion. On the other hand, there 
was a marked positive nitrogen balance during yeast periods so 
that cystme, which was formerly oxidized by the organism, may 
have been retained for synthesis into body protein. 

The increase in ethereal sulfate excretion shows that the body 
was pcrepared to detoxicate any extra phenol or indoxyl resulting 
from putrefaction of yeast protein. Although the excretion of 
both, inorganic and ethereal sulfates decreased diuing Diet III, 
the percentage reduction was much greater in the case of inorganic 
sulfates. The ratio of inorganic sulfate to ethereal sulfate in Diet 
II was greater than 10:1 in but two instances. This ratio changed 
materially on the diet following. Our results substantiate pre¬ 
vious jQn^gs; namely, that ethereal sulfate is at least in part of 
endogenous origin. If we were to assume that a ratio of less than 
10:1 were indicative of intestinal putrefaction (9), our results for the 
hj^ carbohydrate diet would lead to the conclusion that tiiere was 
a far greater amount of putrefaction during a diet comparatively 
low in its protein content. 

Effect of Yeast on Excretion of Adds and Ammonia, (o) On 
T^redable Acidity of Urine —^Although the water intake of the 
subjects was as nearly constant as posrible, there were marked 
variations in daily urine volume, and the average volume for the 
diierent periods of the three diets (Table III). Urine volume 
was not related to either titratable acidity or ammonia, althou^ 
hi^ urinary ammonia was frequently accompanied by a high 
titmtable acidity. The titratable acidity was always lower in 
the fiiuil yeast period than in the initial control period during 
botti diets. As was expected, the acidity of the urine on Diet III 
wm much less than on Diet II. As milk served as the chief source 
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of protein in Diet III, there was an abundance of calcium in the 
diet. The results here, as imder sulfate excretion, lead to the con¬ 
clusion that body alkaU in the form of metallic bases has been 
conserved. 

(6) On Ammonia in Urine and Feces —^Reference to the various 
a^ects of ammonia excretion is made in numerous texts. Com¬ 
paratively few papers have been publi^ed which deal with fecal 
ammonia (9, 10). It is recognized that ammonia arises in the 
fecal matter contained in the large intestine (19). Fischer (64) 
found that stools which were alkaline to litmus contained free 
ammonia, and he believed that the irritating action of acids formed 
in the large intestine was prevented by their neutralization with 
ammonia. 

Ehrlich (65) showed that certain amines were deaminized almost 
quantitatively by yeasts, alcohol and ammonia being formed. 
Both Dox (56) and Effront (57) demonstrated the presence of 
deaminases in yeast. Pierce (58) found that the addition of 
living yeast cells to peptone water inoculated with feces suspen¬ 
sions produced an increased formation of ammonia, these results 
also indicating the presence of an active deaminase in bakers’ 
yeast. 

The amounts of ammonia in the urine and feces are shown in 
Table III. The daily variations in excretion were large, particu¬ 
larly in the feces. Although two bowel movements per diem had 
no uniform effect on urinary ammonia, fecal ammonia rose. In 
eleven of the sixteen averaged tests urinary anunonia increased 
during yeast periods. Without exception, fecal ammonia was 
always higher after yeast was added to the diet, and with but one 
exception the same statement holds for total ammonia. 

Ammonia is the most readily available alkali of the body for the 
neutralization of acidity. It hardly seems possible that the addi¬ 
tion of 10 to 20 gm. of yeast protein diould change the diet 
markedly toward the acid side; however, if ammonia and titratable 
acidity should parallel each other, we could infer that acid pro¬ 
duction must have been stimulated. There is evidence to dxow 
that yeast increases peristalsis, thus causing a more rapid move¬ 
ment of food residues and digestive juices throu^ the alimentary 
tract. The drying process in the large intestine would not be so 
great in the cecum and ascmiding colon, because of a more rapid 
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reception of the liquid contents of the ileum. This would create 
more favorable conditions for bacterial action and subsquent 
ammonia formation. Further, the yeast deaminase would likely 
cause a more rapid deamination of any amino acids present, liber¬ 
ating additional ammonia. If there was an increased acid pro¬ 
duction, for example from the oxidation in the body of the sulfur 
of yeast protein, there was also a greater amount of ammonia 
available to neutralize this acid. 

(c) On the Reaction of Feces —^The reaction of the feces does not 
deviate a great deal from neutrality under ordinary conditions, 
although some variations are met with even in health. The litmus 
paper method was used to determine the reaction of the stool, but 
this test is not absolutely reliable as Robinson (69) showed. The 
test revealed that the feces became more acid during periods of 
yeast ingestion in spite of the fact that the ammonia content was 
also higher in the same periods. Since there is poor agreement 
between the results obtained by the litmus and the electrometric 
methods, it is inadvisable to discuss the results in detail. 

(d) On Volatile Add Excretion —Since the organic acids serve as 
intestinal irritants (11, 60) and thus might be partially responsible 
for the laxative effects frequently observed with yeast, it was 
thought advisable to determine the amounts excreted under the 
conditions of this investigation. The results are presented in 
Table IV. The daily variations in the excretion of volatile adds in 
the stools were large, amounting to over 100 cc. of 0.1 n alkah in 
several instances. An increased number of bowel movements 
was as a rule accompanied by a greater elimination of volatile 
acids. Fecal ammonia did not parallel volatile acid output except 
when there were sudden and very marked increases in ammonia 
excretion by way of the bowel. With the values obtained during 
the first control period as a basis for comparison, it is seen that in 
fomrteen of the eighteen averaged 6 day tests volatile acid excre¬ 
tion was greater during yeast periods. The production of vola¬ 
tile acids was much higher on the carbohydrate than on the pro¬ 
tein diet. 

The marked increase in volatile acid production during yeast 
periods noay have been due to the greater deamination of certain 
of the amino acids. On the other hand, there may have been more 
fermentation, with subsequent oxidation of the alcohols formed. 
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TABLE IV 

Nitrogen, Uric Add, and Volatile Adds. Summary Showing Averages for 

6 Day Periods 


Biet No. 

Subject 

Period 

1 

Feces 

Nitrofi 

i 

8 

In diet 

Balance 

1 

III 










ce. 

I* 

H 

1st control 

9.41 

1.57 

10.98 

11.04 

+0.06 


24.8 



3 yeast cakes 

8.80 

2.05 

10.85 

12.03 

+1.18 


43.7 



6 “ 

9.04 

2.24 

11.28 

13.02 

+1.74 


42.9 



2nd control 

8.42 

1.61 

10.03 

11.04 

+1.01 


36.0 

II, high pro- 

D 

1st control 

12.11 

1.32 

13.43 

13.44 

+0.01 

462 

74.9 

tein 


3 yeast cakes 

11.38 

1.73 

13.11 

14.43 

+1.32 

455 

120.7 



2nd control 

12.22 

1.60 

13.82 

13.44 

-0.38 

493 

96.1 



6 yeast cakes 

11.72 

1.66 

13.37 

15.42 

+2.05 

433 

119.6 


H 

1st control 

10.83 

1.66 

12.49 

12.48 

-0.01 

400 

178.4 



3 yeast cakes 

10.46 

2.01 

12.47 

13.47 

+1.00 

433 

174.7 



2nd control 

10.12 

1.68 

11.80 

12.48 

+0,68 

423 

162.2 



6 yeast cakes 

9.81 

2.29 

12.10 

14.46 

+2.36 

400 

238.9 


M 

1st control 

12.02 

1.36 

13.38 

13.44 

+0.06 

360 

120.6 



3 yeast cakes 

12.32 

1.55 

13.87 

14.43 

+0.56 

403 

95.8 



2nd control 

12.02 

1.23 

13.25 

13.44 

+0.19 

352 

92.7 



6 yeast cakes 

12.16 

1.56 

13.72 

15.42 

+1.70 

448 

93.8 


P 

1st control 

11.34 

0.84 

12.18 

12.16 

-0.02 

357 

106.3 



3 yeast cakes 

11.66 

1.31 

12.97 

13.15 

+0.18 

427 

97.1 



2nd control 

11.49 

0.88 

12.37 

12.16 

-0.21 

413 

73.4 



6 yeast cakes 

10.96 

1.43 

12.39 

14.14 

+1.75 

405 

126.7 

III, high 

D 

1st control 

6.67 

1.73 

8.40 

8.48 

+0.08 

427 

152,0 

carbohy¬ 


3 yeast cakes 

6.58 

1.90 

8.48 

9.47 

+0.99 

457 

170.4 

drate 


2nd control 

7.07 

2.27 

9.34 

8.48 

-0.86 

463 

179.5 



6 yeast cakes 

7.77 

2.18 

9.95 

10.46 

+0.51 

415 

165.1 


H 

1st control 

5.84 

1.87 

7.71 

7.68 

-0.03 

390 

323.4 



3 yeast cakes 

6.08 

2.27 

8.35 

8.67 

+0.32 

412 

418.1 



2nd control 

5.69 

1.98 

7.79 

7.68 

-0.11 

373 

446.8 



6 yeast cakes 

5.69 

2.43 

8.12 

9.66 

+1.64 

348 

360.0 


M 

1st control 

7.46 

1.47 

8.93 

8.96 

+0.03 

428 

165.4 



3 yeast cakes 

7.25 

2.18 

9.43 

9.95 

+0.62 

443 

207.5 



2nd control 

6.28 

1.57 

7.85 

8.96 

+1.11 

437 

183.3 



6 yeast cakes 

7.27 

2.08 

9.35 

10.94 

+1,69 

392 

217.7 


P 

1st control 

7.55 

1.57 

9.12 

9.12 

0.00 

433 

260.8 



3 yeast cakes 

7.29 

2.43 

9.72 

10.11 

+0.39 

480 

423.8 



2nd control 

6,75 

1.80 

8.55 

9.12 

+0.57 

450 

308.3 



6 yeast cakes 

7.03 

2.20 

9.23 

11.10 

+1.87 

432 

;^8.7 


5 day periods. 
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In any event, it seems likely that the greater formation of organic 
acids with yeast in the diet may be responsible for the greater 
number of bowel movements in these periods. The prompt elimi¬ 
nation of these volatile acids by the bowel and the increased am¬ 
monia production noted would in all likelihood prevent any ma¬ 
terial withdrawal of fixed alkali from the body. 

Effect of Yeast on Exertion of Nitrogen —^The favorable effects 
of yeast on the retention of nitrogen were discussed in the intro¬ 
duction. Daily variations in the amount of nitrogen in the urine 
and feces were over 10 per cent in numerous instances. If the 
results of the first control period are used for the purpose of com¬ 
parison, it is seen that during periods of yeast ingestion the excre¬ 
tion of urinary nitrogen decreased in thirteen of the eighteen aver¬ 
aged 6 day trials. Fecal nitrogen, however, increased without 
exception in the yeast periods of the three diets, tnalring the total 
nitrogen eUminated greater in thirteen of the eighteen trials. If 
allowance is made for the nitrogen contained in the yeast, it is 
seen that in the yeast periods of each diet all of the subjects were 
in positive nitrogen balance. In several instances .more nitrogen 
than that to be accounted for as coming from the yeast protein was 
retained. With the possible exception of Subject D, Diets II and 
III, there is little evidence that any of this nitrogen was lost during 
the control periods following yeast ingestion. If the nitrogen were 
retained as circulating protein or in an unoiganized form, one 
would expect to find a greater nitrogen elimination during the 
second control period. It is evident that the nitrogen has been 
ojganized into body protein and as such retained. 

Although the nitrogen content of the stools during yeast periods 
increased, the extra nitrogen was not equivalent to that contained 
in the yeast. Several reasons for the extra nitrogen content of the 
feces during yeast periods may be offered. A more rapid passage 
of the intestinal contents would result in a lowered absorption. 
Bacterial growth may have been accelerated, so that some of the 
amino acids normally absorbed were organized into bacterial 
proteins, or yeast may have reproduced and organized these amino 
adds into yeast protein. If the secretion of efigestive juices were 
simulated, there would be a greater elimination of fecal nitrogen. 

Damianovich (61) stated that vitamin B materially aided the 
synthesis of nucleins. Our results show that the excretion of uric 
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acid during periods of yeast ingestion did not always increase, 
su^estii^ a synthesis of nucleoprotein. 

Effed of Yeast on Excretion of Uric Add —^The results are shown 
in Table IV. There was no definite relationship between urinary 
nitrogen and uric acid excretion on either Diet II or III. On Diet 
II, Subjects D and H showed no marked incresise in the elimina¬ 
tion of uric acid during yeast periods, both individuals showing 
more marked nitrogen retention than the other two subjects. 
Only one of the four subjects showed a greater excretion of uric 
acid during the six than during the three yeast cake period. The 
amoimt of uric acid in the urine was greater in the second control 
period than in the first. That delayed digestion would not serve 
as an entirely satisfactory explanation may be gained from the 
fact that the excretion during the second control period was 
greater during the latter days of the period. Variations in the 
diet and daily activity of the subject would not be sufficient to 
account for these changes. 

The excretion of uric acid during Diet III was practically the 
same as during the preceding diet in which a greater amount of 
protein was included. This observation is of particular interest 
when we consider that milk was the chief source of protein m the 
diet. This parallelism could not be due to coffee, for Subject M 
had no coffee on either diet. During the six yeast cake period 
less uric acid was excreted than during the first control period. 

Because in eight of the sixteen 6 day trials there was either a 
decrease or no change in uric acid excretion with yeast included in 
the diet, it would appear that nucleoproteins were serving to buUd 
up new tissue. Added weight is given to this statement when we 
conader that marked positive nitrogen balances were found during 
yeast periods. It is evident that individual subjects possessed 
varying capacities to metabolize nucleoproteins. Almost in¬ 
variably an increased uric acid excretion during the first yeast 
period was followed by a continued high excretion in the second 
control period. 

The results were not affected by any change in the reagents, for 
these were checked from time to time and at the end of the ^t, 
a freshly prepared standard beii^ used. 

Bktherwick (62) noted that potatoes and orange juice facUi- 
tated the elimination of uric add, and during Diet III larger 
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quantities of potatoes were cons u med than in Diet II. This may 
account for the high uric content of the urine on Diet III, 
Harpuder and Spitz (63) noted that a dose of 10 gm. of yeast 
nucleic acid caused a diminution in the uric acid of the urine. 

From the results obtained it does not seem probable that yeast, 
at least in the quantities consumed in this investigation, would 
cause an increase in uric acid production sufficiently great to 
exert a harmful effect on the organism. 

DISCtrSSIOK 

The greater elimination of phenols, indican, and indole during 
yeast periods may be explained in several ways. The food pro- 
tems may be di^sted more rapidly or yeast enzymes may destroy 
sugars so that bacteria attack proteins more vigorously. It is 
well known that carbohydrates exert a sparing effect as regards 
the destruction of proteins by bacteria, as well as in the interme¬ 
diary metabolism of higher animals. Bacterial growth and me¬ 
tabolism may be stimulated by adding bakers’ yeast to pure cul¬ 
tures of bacteria or to feces suspensions in peptone water as shown 
by Castellani (64), Johanson and Broadhurst (46), and Pierce (58). 
If yeast ferments sugar in the intestine, as one would expect, 
larger quantities of CO 2 than usual would be formed during yeast 
periods, and Valley and Rettger (65) and Valley (66) have ^own 
that COa stimulates bacterial growth in numerous instances. The 
greater bacterial growth and metabolism in the presence of yeast 
could readily explain the greater production of phenols, mdican, 
and indole in this investigation, however, if the tyrosine and tryp¬ 
tophane of the yeast protem were subjected to the same amount 
of putrefaction as the tyrosine and tryptophane of the proteins in 
the control diet. 

AH of the subjects were in positive nitrogen balance during yeast 
periods, and in several of the trials the nitrogen retained was more 
than equivalent to that contained in the yeast. Thus the protein 
available for putrefaction was not materially increased and, in¬ 
deed, in certain instances was reduced. 

Indole on the other hand, may limit the growth of certain bac¬ 
teria. Gordon and McLeod (67) have found that indole possesses 
a greater antiseptic effect than phenol. KUbom, Pierce, and 
Tittsler (68) have observed that indole limits the growth of certain 
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b8iCt6]ia in culture. BaciUus coli has been found to be more resist¬ 
ant to indole than any of the other microorganisms studied. It 
seems likely that there may be a change in the intestinal flora dur¬ 
ing 3 reast periods in which greater amounts of indole are formed, 
in spite of the fact that Rettger, Reddish, and McAlpine (36) 
found no such change. It has been shown clearly by Knudson 
and Rose (69) that on increasing the numbers of BaoUlm coli 
communis in the intestinal tract indican and ethereal sulfate for¬ 
mation is favored. 

The decreased output of sulfate sulfur can be explained by the 
retention of protein by the subjects. This is exemplified by the 
results obtained with Subject D (Tables III and IV, Diet III) 
in which the first yeast period, when there was a marked retention 
of nitrogen, the output of sulfate sulfur decreased. During the 
second control period there was a negative balance, and the output 
rose. In the final yeast period, although the subject was in posi¬ 
tive balance, the nitrogen retained was less than that by any of the 
other subjects and the sulfate sulfur showed a still further rise. 

SXJMMAKT 

1. Judged by the number of stools, by the weight and bulk of 
the stools, and by the ease of evacuation, live yeast had a laxative 
effect. The results were more marked in the first yeast period 
than in the second. The effect extended over into the following 
control period frequently. The action was more marked on a car¬ 
bohydrate-rich than on a protein-rich diet. The moisture content 
of the feces as a general rule decreased durir^ yeast periods, only 
constipated subjects showing an increase in the percentage of 
water. 

2. The phenol content of the urine and feces suggests that yeast 
caused a diminution in putrefaction. Quantity of protein intake 
had no proportional effect on phenol excretion, but the proteins in 
different diets were not identical in kind. 

3. Indican and indole excretion rose during periods of yeast in¬ 
gestion. This rise was not so great as would be expected were 
the yeast tryptophane subjected to the same degree of putrefaction 
as that in the protein of the control diet. 

4. The elimination of inorganic sulfates decreased and that of 
elkereal sulfates increased during 3 reast periods. Sulfate excre- 
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tion usually decreased after the addition of yeast to the diet. The 
output of ethereal sulfates was not materially iofluenced by diet, 
this suggesting endogenous origin. 

6. Titratable acidity of the urine fell in the yeast periods of 
Diets II and III, and this, with the lowered sulfate excretion, 
suggests a favorable effect of yeast on acid-base balance. 

6. Yeast ingestion caused a greater elimination of urinary am¬ 
monia in the majority of the averaged trials, and in every trial 
there was a marked rise in fecal ammonia. It is evident that the 
extra ammonia formed during yeast periods is for the purpose of 
neutralizing extra acid and, in this sense, has conserved fixed base 
in the body. 

7. After the addition of yeast to the diet, the volatile acid ex¬ 
cretion in the stool rose. The increase was more marked on the 
carbohydrate than on the protein diet. 

8. Yeast nitrogen taken in amounts of three to six cakes per day 
was readily retained. In some instances the amount of nitrogen 
retained was greater than that contained in the yeast protein it¬ 
self. As the nitrogen was not lost during control periods follow¬ 
ing yeast ingestion, it is likely that it had been organized into body 
protein. 

9. In seven of the sixteen averaged 6 day trials, uric acid excre¬ 
tion fell or showed no change on adding yeast to the diet. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. John R. 
Murlin and Dr. Henry A. Matrill for helpful advice throughout 
this investigation. 
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The present enthusiasm with which glycuronic acid, gaJactu- 
ronic acid, and other hexuronic acids are being studied in plant 
products such as the pectins and gums, stands in marked contrast 
to the indMerence with which glycuronic acid is being treated in 
mammalian physiology. Nevertheless, it stands to reason that 
any substance which the human organism can synthesize at the 
rate of nearly 1 gm. per hour, as the author has recently demon¬ 
strated (1), cannot be ignored without incurring the danger of 
overlooking perhaps an important metabolic process. In previ¬ 
ous studies (2, 3), evidence was presented to show that glycuronic 
acid is derived from carbohydrates and from glycogenetic amino 
acids. In this paper new experiments are presented which deal 
more specifically with factors that influence the production of 
glycuronic acid. In such a study it is necessary to employ a sub¬ 
stance which the organism will combine with ^ycuronic acid, and 
excrete promptly without further oxidation. This is essentially 
the same principle that was followed by Knoop in his use of phenyl- 
substituted aUphatic adds for the study of jS oxidation. Many of 
the glycuronogenic drugs are not satisfactory, since the conjugated 
product undergoes oxidation. Thus, when menthol i^ycuronic 
acid is fed to a dog, only a trace appears in the urine (4). 

Benzoic acid is one of the most suitable agents for studying the 
synthesis of glycuronic acid in the dog. It is practically non- 

• This work was aided by a gift of Mrs. John L. Given in support of 
suigioal research. 
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toxic, it is readily absorbed, and the conjugated product, glycu- 
ronie acid monobenzoate, is promptly excreted. While a small 
fraction of the glycuronic acid does undergo oxidation before the 
oi^anism can excrete it (5), the output of ^ycuronic acid monoben¬ 
zoate is sufficiently complete to be considered a convenient and 
satisfactory measure of the body’s capacity to produce glycuronic 
acid. 

In past studies it was repeatedly foimd that if a dog was main¬ 
tained on a fixed diet, the production of ^ycuronic acid mono¬ 
benzoate remained fairly constant even for a period of several 
tn oTitbs, It was also observed that in general, lean active dogs 
are apt to have a higher output of glycuronic acid than fat quiet 
animals. 

The experimental procedure was the same as in former studies. 
Medium sized female dogs were employed. Only glycuronic acid 
was determined, since the output of hippuric acid is small and 
fairly constant. Sodium acetoacetate was prepared by mixiD^ 
13 cc. of ethyl acetoacetate with 100 cc. of 1 nr sodium hydroxide 
and 400 cc. of water, allowing the solution to stand for 24 hours at 
room temperature, then concentrating to about 40 cc. by distilla¬ 
tion under reduced pressure, and finally neutralizing the excess 
alkali. 

Insulin strikingly increases the production of ^ycuronio acid. 
From Table I it can be seen that the average excretion of ^- 
curonic acid on a standard diet after administering 5 gm. of ben¬ 
zoic acid is from 2.0 to 2.4 gm. for the first 6 hours. On injecting 
40 units of insulin, the output is from 2.97 to 3.30 gm. which repre¬ 
sents an increase of approximately 50 per cent. One can infer 
from this finding that ^ucose is acted upon by insulin before the 
organism utilizes it for the production of glycuronic acid. The 
question arises whether insulin activates ^ucose so that it unites 
with benzoic acid directly and then becomes oxidized to glycuronic 
add, or whether insulin causes a disruption of the glucose molecule 
into trioses or other derivatives which the organism can utilize 
to synthedze ^ycuronic acid onto the benzoic acid molecule. 
No definite answer can be given until the action of insulin is 
known. 

There are several findings, however, which suggest that 
euronic add is probably synthesized from short chain carbohydrate 



Factors Influencing the Production of Glycuronic Add 


Date 

Dog No. and 
weight 

Glycuronic acid 
excreted as 
glycuronic acid 
monobenzoate 

Remarks 




Shrs. 

12 hrs. 


im 



gm. 

gm. 


May 

4 

4 

2.20 

2.60 

e 



(12 kilos) 




u 

5 


2.46 

2.37 

5 gm. sodium bicarbonate 

u 

7 


2.38 

2.60 

5 ammonium chloride 

u 

9 


2.26 

2.88 

50 “ glycerol 

e< 

26 


1.28 

2,04 

10 “ acetoacetic acid. Su- 






crose omitted from diet 

ti 

28 


2.27 


Sucrose omitted 

u 

30 


1.87 

1.97 

20 gm. lactic acid 

June 

2 


2.30 

2.54 

50 “ glycerol 

u 

12 


2.11 

2.50 

8 “ uric acid. Sucrose 






omitted 

It 

14 


1.60 

2.24 

Sucrose omitted 

t< 

16 


3.30 

2.01 

40 units insulin. 20 gm. extra 






sucrose 

it 

17 


2.41 

2.40 

20 gm. extra sucrose 

May 27 

3 

2.36 

2.38 




(12 kilos) 




June 

2 


1.68 

0.45 

25 lactic acid 

it 

4 


2.84 

2.44 


ti 

7 


1.38 


20 “ glycolic acid 

tt 

13 


2.22 

2.45 

8 “ uric acid. Sucrose 






omitted 

tt 

16 


2.04 

2.05 

Sucrose omitted 

it 

17 


3.14 

2.46 

40 units insulin. 20 gm. extra 






sucrose 

it 

19 


2.38 

1.60 

20 gm. extra sucrose 

tt 

21 


2.94 

1.94 

16 alanine 

it 

5 

6 

(10 kilos) 

1.93 

2.34 


it 

7 


1.80 

2.36 

10 acetoacetic acid 

tt 

11 


1.43 

2.43 

10 ‘‘ “ Sucrose 






omitted 

tt 

14 


2.33 



it 

17 


2.92 

1.59 

40 units insulin. 20 gm. extra 






sucrose. Dog vomited 

it 

19 


2.44 

1,88 

20 gm. extra sucrose 


* 6 gm. of benzoic acid as the sodium salt were fed in each case with a 
diet consisting of 60 gm. of casein, 40 gm. of lard, 2 gm. of bone ash, and 
50 gm. of sucrose (unless otherwise noted). All acids were neutralized 
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derivatives. It -will be recalled that the writer (3) found that the 
corapletely diabetic dog can utilize the glycogenetic fraction of 
the protein molecules, which would otherwise be lost as urinary 
si^ar, for the production of glycuronic acid. Since it is generally 
assumed that the glycogenetic amino acids yield one or more 
simple derivatives from which the organism can synthesize glu¬ 
cose, it seems logical that the body may use these same derivatives 
to produce ^ycuronic acid. It is interesting to find that 15 gm. 
of alftTiinft markedly increased the output of glycuronic acid. 
From these preliminary results one is inclined to conclude that 
glycuronic acid is synthesized from glucose only after the latter 
has been acted upon by insulin, but that it is derived directly from 
the glycogenetic amino acids. 

A fairly pronounced decrease in the excretion of glycuronic acid 
occurs after feeding acetoacetic acid. This suggests that aceto- 
acetic acid either competes for the same substance which the or¬ 
ganism uses for the production of glycuronic acid, or it exerts an 
inhibitory influence on the mechanism which synthesizes or con¬ 
jugates ^ycuronic acid. The first explanation seems the more 
probable. Eecently the writer (6) proposed the hypothesis that 
fatty acids may perhaps in some stage of their catabolism become 
conjugated with glycuronic acid in a manner similar to the union 
of the latter with Wizoic acid and phenylacetic acid. While the 
present observation does not furnish direct proof for this hypo¬ 
thesis, it must be admitted that it is rather significant that aceto¬ 
acetic acid presumably requires for its catabolism a substance which 
is also needed in the synthesis of glycuronic acid. 

Lactic acid, as well as glycolic add, decreases the output of 
glycuronic acid. This observation is interesting in view of the 
fact that these adds also decrease the excretion of uric add, 
whereas carbohydrates or rather an antiketogenic derivative ap¬ 
pears to stimulate the excretion (7). It seems advisable, however, 
to defer any explanation for the action of lactic add until more 
information concerning its metabolism is available. It is obvious, 
however, that lactic acid is not the precursor of ^curonic acid. 
Althou^ the excretion of uric acid is influenced by carbohydrate 
metabolism, the feeding of uric acid does not appear to have any 
effect on the synthesis of glycuronic acid. 
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All attempts to detennine the effect of pyruvic acid on the pro¬ 
duction of glycuronic acid failed, for the dog invariably vomited 
after receiving this substance. Unfortunately, the effect of 
methyj^yoxal, dihydroxyacetone, and various amino acids was 
not determined. Mild alkalosis and acidosis, such as is produced 
by sodium bicarbonate and ammonium chloride respectively, do 
not seem to influence the synthesis of ^ycuronic acid. 

SUMMABY 

The excretion of glycuronic acid monobenzoate following the 
administration of benzoic acid to a dog has been employed as a 
measure of the organism’s capacity to synthesize ^ycuronic acid. 
It was found that insulin definitely stimulates the production of 
^ycuronic acid, while the feeding of acetoacetic add, lactic acid, 
and glycolic acid decreases the output. 
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(From the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, Cornell University 
Medical College, Ithaca) 

(Received for publication, August 16, 1932) 

The identity of the enzyme urease with the octahedral globulin 
crystals isolated by the senior author from the jack bean in 1926 

(1) has been challenged by Waldschmidt-Leitz and Steigerwaldt 

(2) . These investigators published a paper in which they claimed 
that crystalline urease is not inactivated at pH 7.0 by incubation 
with trypsin or papain, while the protein component of the urease 
undei^oes digestion to such an extent that after 48 hours at 30” 
no more than a hardly perceptible precipitate is given upon adding 
sulfosalicylic acid. 

We have shown (3) that the experimental work of Waldschmidt- 
Leitz aifd Steigerwaldt is not to be accepted since their digests con¬ 
tained only 1 part of crystalline urease in 67,000, at which dilution 
urease gives a hardly perceptible precipitate with sulfosalicylic 
acid, and since the precipitate which is given by proteins present 
in the trypsin itself is so heavy as to interfere and to prevent one 
from drawing any conclusion concerning the amount of precipi¬ 
tate given by the urease. 

We have carried out digestions in which the urease predpitable 
with sulfosalicyhc acid has been determined gravimetiically both 
before and after incubation with trypsin and have diown that no 
significant amount of digestion could have occurred. Finally, by 
making use of the delicate reaction between urease and antiurease, 
we have demonstrated that during incubation with trypsin the 
decrease qf the protein component of urease proceeds at the same 
rate as diminution of urease activity. 

In reply to our paper Waldschmidt-Leitz and Steigerwaldt (4) 
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state that our precipitin test for urease, with inunune rabbit serum, 
cannot be considered to be a test for the protein of the urease but 
only a test for the enzsnne itself. They have carried out more 
digestions over very long periods of time, using purified trypsin 
and larger amounts of urease. They claim to be able to diow by 
nephelometric means that the protein diminishes more rapidly 
than the urease activity. Hence they again declare that our 
urease crystals are not identical with the enzsmae, but act simply 
as a favored carrier. 

We emphatically disagree with the statement that our precipi¬ 
tin test with antiurease is not a test for the protein. We have at¬ 
tempted to purify tryptase as briefiy described by Waldschmidt- 
Leitz and Steigerwaldt by adsorbing on kaolin at pH 5.0, extracting 
with m/15 phosphate buffer at 5.0, and precipitating with 80 per 
cent alcohol, and have not succeeded. We were unable to extract 
more than a trace of tryptase at pH 5.0 and we found that precii^- 
tation with 80 per cent alcohol caused considerable inactivation. 
Therefore, until we can obtain a suitable trypsin preparation we 
shall not be able to repeat the work of Waldschmidt-Leitz and 
Steigerwaldt. However, we have found that pepsin and also 
papain-HsS rapidly inactivate crystalline urease at pH 4.3 and 
that hydrolysis of the urease proceeds at practically the same rate 
as the inactivation (see Fig. 1). Since, therefore, hydrolysis of 
urease by pepsin and papain inactivates urease, it is extremely 
unlikely that urease can be hydrolyzed by trypsin without inac¬ 
tivation, as claimed by Waldschmidt-Leitz and Ste^erwaldt. 
Even if such an anomalous difference of attack by trypsin were 
possible, nevertheless this discovery could not be used as an ail¬ 
ment that urease is not a protein. 

While trypsin interferes with attempts to follow urease digest 
tion because it gives a precipitate itself with sulfosalicylic acid, 
we have found that pepsin (Parke Davis 1:10,000) rem ains water- 
clear after addition of sulfosalicylic acid. Hence it is possible to 
follow the hydrolsrsis of urease in parallel with its inactivation by 
measuring the amount of precipitable material. However, urease 
precipitated by sulfosalicylic acid is rapidly digested by pepsin. 
But dilute pepsin solutions give no precipitate with dinitrosalicy- 
lio acid, whereas this reagent prevents pepsin from attacking the 
precipitated urease. Furthermore, while urease gives a moder- 
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ate precipitate when added to the buffer at pH 3.9 to 4.9, in the 
presence of pepsin it forms a heavy precipitate and the solution of 
this precipitate has been found to coincide with the inactivation of 
the urease. 

In our earlier experiments we employed rather concentrated 
pepsin solutions with the idea that the more concentrated the 
pepsin the more rapid would be the rate of digestion of urease. 



Fio. 1. Urease digested by pepsin (40 mg.) at 38” and pH 4.3. X indicates 
relative turbidity with dinitrosalioylio acid. For K values see Experi¬ 
ment 8, Table I. 

However, further work has shown that concentrated pepsin solu¬ 
tions actually prevent digestion and that the optimum effect is 
obtained when one treats urease with somewhat more than its 
own weight of pepsin (see Big, 2). In this connection we are in- 
dined to wonder whether Waldschmidt-Leitz and Stej^rwaldt 
have not employed more trypsin in ^ir digestions than really 
necessary. 

It might be expected a priori that at pH 4.3 the spontaneous 
inactivation of urease would be so rapid as to make it difficult 
to observe the inactivation caused by peptic digestion. This, 
however, is not true, for under optimum conditions the inactiva- 
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tion by pepsin, has been found to be from 10 to 20 times more rapid 
than inactivation by acid alone (see Kg. 2 and Experiments 3 
and 11, Table I). In solutions more acid than pH 4.3 inactivation 
by pepsin becomes continually more rapid (see Experiments 12 
and 13, Table I), but with decreased acidity the effect of pepsin 
diminishes and at pH 4.7 it is very slight (see Experiment 1, 
Table I). We found urease to be rapidly inaotivated by as little 



Fig. 2. The upper curves represent boiled and active pepsin (8 mg.) 
at 38° and pH 4.32. The lower curves represent 200 mg. of pepsin at 88“ 
and pH 4.3. For K values see Experiments 3 and 4, Table I. 


as 1.6 mg. of pepsin (see Kg. 3). When we incubated recrystal- 
lized urease with crystalline pepsin the rate of inactivation was 
fully as rapid (see Fig. 4). 

Zakowdd (6), using impure jack bean urease, fovmd inactivation 
with papain activated by HCN, H 2 S, and cysteine at pH 4.4 to 
5.5. Our work reveals that papain-HaS readily digests and inac¬ 
tivates urease at pH 4.2, but that at pH 4.8 it has hardly any ac¬ 
tion (see Fig. 5 and Experiments 14 to 16, Table I). 




o so eo so /so 

Fio. 3. Urease digested by pepsin (1.6 mg.) at 38® and pH 4.3. For 
values of K see Experiment 7, Table I* 



a<?l 


ao eo eo roo /ao 

M/NUTaS 

Fig. 4. Heorystallized urease digested by crystalline pepsin (3 mg.) at 
38® and pH 4.3* For K values see Experiment 9, Table I. 
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TABUE! I 


Effect of Proteolysis, pH, and Temperature upon Inactivation of Urease 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 

Temper¬ 

ature 

pH 

Enzyme 

K active 

iC boiled 





mg. 



1 

38 

4.7 

Pepsin 

8 

0.00038 

0.00006 






0.00071 

0.00008 






0.00104 

0.00015 

2 

38 

4.54 

tc 

200 

0.00054 

0.00034 






0.00067 

0.00030 






0.00067 

0.00026 

3 

38 

4.32 


8 

0.0064 

0.00062 






0.0102 

0.00087 






0.0152 

0.00086 







0.00097 

4 

38 

4.3 

« 

200 

0.0018 

0.0013 






0.0024 

0.6012 






0.0024 

0.0012 






0.0024 

0.0012 






0.0024 

0.0012 

5 

38 

4.3 

ft 

200 

0.0025 

0.0007 






0.0026 

0.0011 






0.0026 

0,0013 






0.0027 

0.0016 






0.0028 

0.0014 






0.0027 

0.0016 

6 

38 

4.3 

ft 

40 

0.0068 

0.0011 






0.0088 

0.0011 






0.0092 

0.0011 

7 

38 

4.3 

ft 

1.5 

0.0039 

0.0011 






0.0051 

0.0011 






0.0070 

0.0011 






0.0105 

0.0012 

8 

38 

4.3 

ft 

40 

0.0049 

0.00091 






0.0066 

0.00086 






0.0079 

0.00099 






0.0085 

0.00099 

9 

38 

4.3 

Crystalline 

3 

0.0057 

0.0012 




pepsin 


0.0048 

0.0012 






0.0048 

0.0009 






0.0061 

0.0012 






0.0067 

0.0012 






0.0092 

0.0010 

10 

0 

4.2 

Pepsin 

200 

0.00049 

0.00043 






0.00060 

0.00038 






0.00062 

0.00040 






0.00066 

0.00040 
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TABLE I— Concluded 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 

Temper¬ 

ature 

pH 

Enzyme 

K active 

iCboUed 


"C. 



mff. 



11 

48 

4.3 

Pepsin 

8 

mM 

0.0010 







0.0020 






Wm 

0.0023 

12 

38 

4.0 

cc 

200 

0.054 

0.025 




i 


0.068 ' 

0.024 






0,074 

0.024 

IS 

38 

4.0 

it 

200 

0.054 

0.024 






0.053 

0.024 







0.024 

14 

38 

Ca. 4.8 

Papain^HaS 

3.3 

0.00082 

0.00052 

15 

38 

“ 4.2 


3.3 

0.0024 

0.00052 






0.0026 

0.00077 



i 



0.0032 

0.00090 



i 



0.0034 

0.00094 






0.0036 

0.00112 

16 

38 

" 4,2 


16.6 

0.0020 

0.0015 






0.0025 

0.0015 






0.0028 

0.0016 






0.0028 

0.0016 






0,0028 

. 

0.0015 


We have evidence that the temperature coefficient for peptic 
inactivation of urease is greater than the coefficient for inactiva¬ 
tion of urease by acid. At 0® the difference between inactivation 
by boiled and by active pepsin is sli^t (see Experiment 10, 
Table I), whereas at 38® it is considerable (see Experiments 3 to 
9), and at 48® it is still greater (see Experiment 11). 

In determining the activity of urease that has been kept at 
pH 4 to 5 we have found it necessary to observe especial precau¬ 
tions, for in acid solution urease undergoes two kinds of inactiva¬ 
tion, reversible and irreversible. The reversible inactivation is 
rapid. Upon bringing acidified urease to neutrality reactivation 
reaches a maximum value within about 20 minutes. Hence, after 
withdrawing samples from our digests these have been pipetted 
into excess of neutral phosphate-gum arable solution and have 
been allowed to stand for at least § hour before analyzing for urease 
activity. 

The irreversible inactivation of urease by add has been found to 











agree rather well for the equation for a monomolecular reaction. 

1 A 

With the equation, ^ logio jZx’ ^ “ minutes of in¬ 
cubation, A = activity of urease at the start, and A — X =» ac¬ 
tivity after t minutes, we have calculated the values of K at 
different time intervals both for urease treated with boiled pepsin 
and papain and for urease digesting with active pepsin and pa- 



Fiq. 6. Urease digested bypapain-HjS (3.3 mg.) at pH about 4.2 and 38*. 
For K values see Experiment 15, Table I. 

pain. With excess of pepsin the values are constant, while with 
small amounts of pepsin and papain they increase with time. 
Nevertheless these values are given in Table I, since they show 
concisely the differences in rates of inactivation of urease under 
different conditions. 


nXPEBIHSNTAL 

We have employed Parke Davis' pepsin 1:10,000, Northrop’s 
cr 3 rstalline pep^ (6), and Boehringer’s papain 1:360. The papain 
was activated by incubating 10 cc. with 10 oc. of water saturated 



with hydrogen sulfide for 35 minutes at 38°. In each experiment 
20 cc. of pepsin or activated papain were used. Our controls were 
exactly the same as our digestion experiments, except that the 
enzyme employed had been heated in boiling water to inactivate. 
The pepsin was heated 10 minutes, the papain 20 minutes. 

In each experiment we have employed 2 cc. of acetate buffer 
made by mixing n acetic acid with w sodium acetate. The 2 cc. 
of buffer were added to the controls only after these had been 
heated and cooled to room temperature. Determinations of the 
pH values of peptic digests were naade by quinhydrone electrode 
both at the beginning and the end of each experiment and no 
significant differences were observed either with lapse of time or 
with reference to boiled and active solutions. It was not possible 
to employ the quinhydrone electrode with the papam-H 2 S digests. 
Here we have determined the pH colorimetricaJly, using brom- 
cresol green. 

1 cc. of crystalline urease was used in each experiment, making 
the total volume 23 cc. The urease amounted to 400 to 800 units, 
or from 3 to 6 mg. In Experiment 9 the urease had been once 
recrystallized from 30 per cent alcohol. For determination of 
urease activity 1 cc. samples of the digests were pipetted into 40 
cc. of neutral phosphate-gum arable solution. This solution was 
prepared by heating 40 gm. of powdered gum arable in water to 
dissolve, then adding 150 cc. of 9.6 per cent neutral phosphate, 
filtering, and diluting to 2 liters. To 300 cc. of this solution were 
added 150 cc. of 9.6 per cent neutral phosphate. Water redistilled 
from glass was used for all solutions. 

Deteiminations of urease activity were made as usual except 
that they were run at 30°. Where most of the urease had been 
digested, the runs were for longer periods of time than the usual 5 
minutes. Our results are expressed as mg. of NHrN per 5 
minutes. 

Determination of undigested urease was made by adding 10 cc. 
of 1.3 per cent dinitrosalicylic acid to 2 cc. of digest and comparing 
the turbidity with a set of standards containing known amounts 
of urease precipitated by dinitrosalicylic acid. 

StmMABY 

Crystalline urease is rapidly inactivated by pepsin and by 
papain-HiiS and this inactivation coincides with the proteolysis. 
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At pH values more acid than 4.3 the rate of inactivation is in-, 
creased, while at values less acid the rate is decreased. Lowering 
the temperature to 0° greatly slows the rate of inactivation. The 
inactivation of urease by acid obeys the monomolecular law. 
As result of evidence brought forth in this paper the claim of 
Waldschmidt-Leitz and Steigerwaldt that crystalline urease can¬ 
not be considered identical with the enzySae proper can no longer 
be maintained. 

We wish to acknowledge our appreciation to both the Heckscher 
and the Sage Foundations for financial assistance in this research, 
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INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN IONS UPON THE EXTRACTION 
OF MALT AMYLASE FROM ALUMINA GEL BY 
WHICH IT HAS BEEN ADSORBED 

Bt M. L. CALDWELL and S. B. DOEBBELING 
(From the Department of Chemistry, Colurribia University, New York) 
(Received for publication, August IS, 1932) 

In the course of experiments dealing •with the purification of 
malt amylase, certain hitherto unrecorded properties of this 
ensgrme were encountered in coimection with its adsorption by 
alumina gel. These have been quantitatively studied and the 
results are reported briefly here both because of their theoretical 
interest and of their practical importance to others engaged in 
similar work. 

The researches of Willstatter and his collaborators (1) have 
resulted in renewed interest in the general subject of the puiifica- 
tion or concentration of enzsunes and especially in the use of 
adsorbing agents for this purpose. The general principle of sififEt;. 
work is to use an adsorbing agent either to remove the enryme" 
from its solution, lea'ving many accompanying impurities unad¬ 
sorbed or, in some cases, to adsorb away inactive material leaving 
the enz 3 rme in solution with fewer impurities. When the enzyme 
is removed from a solution by adsorption, it is usually recovered 
from the adsorbing agent by extraction with some suitable solvent. 

Adsorption of the amylase by alumina gel was found useful by 
L'hers and Sellner (2) in their method for the purification of malt 
amylase and is also an important step in the method recent^ 
developed in this Laboratory (3) for the purification of pancreatic 
amyla^. 

The present report deals with the recovery of malt amylase from 
alumina gel by which it had been adsorbed and the influence of 
certain ions upon this. The details and results of the purification 
procedure as a whole will not be discussed here. 

In the work above re;ferred to (3), it was found possible to ex- 
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tract pancreatic amylase readily from the alumina gel by the use 
of phosphate solutions (0.01 m) so adjusted that they gave a final 
pS of about 7.1 or by the use of dilute sodium hydroxide solutions 
(0.015 m) which, under the conditions used, gave approximately 
the same hydrogen ion activity in the extracted solutions. The 
hydrogen ion activity of the solution used to extract pancreatic 
amylase from the gel was found to be a very important factor both 
in the extraction of this enz 3 nne from the gel and in its stability in 
solution. In order to minimize the contamination of subsequent 
precipitates with salts, sodium hydroxide solutions of suitable 
hydrogen ion activity were chosen for this step in the method for 
the purification of pancreatic amylase. After the extraction, the 
active enzyme was immediately precipitated by alcohol and ether 
and solid products of extremely high enzyme activity were readily 
obtained (3). 

In the purification of malt amylase, Liiers and SeUner (2) used 
phosphate solutions of about pH 7.4 to extract the enzyme fiom 
the alumina gel by which it had been adsorbed. This we also 
found feasible but attempts to use sodium hydroxide solutions of 
the same final hydrogen ion activity instead of phosphate solu¬ 
tions as had been possible with pancreatic amylase gave unsatis¬ 
factory results. 

It soon became evident that the hydrogen ion activity of the 
solution was not the only factor involved in the extraction of malt 
amylase from its “activated” alumina gel. The use of sodium 
hydroxide solutions of 0.015 to 0.03 M, which caused the solutions 
after the extraction of the activated gel to differ at intervals be¬ 
tween pH 6.5 and 11.6, failed to bring about a measurable extrac¬ 
tion of the amylase which had been partially purified before the 
adsorption. When sodium hydroxide solutions which gave a 
final pH of 6.5 to 7.4 were used, the amylase activity was found 
almost quantitatively in the gel after the extraction and it could 
be partially removed by the subsequent use of phosphate solutions 
with a final pH of 7.1. With sodium hydroxide solutions of a 
final pH of 9.3 and with more alkaline solutions, no measurable 
enzyme activity remained either in the gel or in the solutions 
centrifi^d from it. 

The difference in the results obtained with phosphate and with 
sodium hydroxide solutions of the same final hydrogen ion activity 
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and the recent work of Thomas and his collaborators (4, 6) sug¬ 
gested the possibility that interchange of ions might be an im¬ 
portant factor in the extraction of the active amylase from the 
alumina gel by which it had been adsorbed. The results of quan¬ 
titatively comparable measurements with solutions of different 
electrolytes indicate that this hypothesis is probably correct; the 
ions present in the extracting solution have a very marked influ¬ 
ence upon the results obtained. 

EXFnniMENTAn 

The aqueous suspension of alumina gel used in these experiments 
was prepared (3, 6) as follows; Approximately 0.6 M aluminum 
sulfate was poured into an excess of 16 per cent ammonia solution. 
Steam was led through the alumina suspension thus formed for 
10 to 12 hours. The gel was then washed by decantation until 
it no longer settled upon standing and until it was free from 
sulfate. The AlaOs content of aliquot samples of the suspension 
was determined by evaporation to dryness and ignition to constant 
weight. 

For use, the alumina gel suspension was made up to contain 
0.6 gm. of AljOa per 100 cc. and was buffered to pH 4.8 to 5.0 by 
means of acetic acid and sodivun acetate which were present in a 
total concentration of 0.01 m acetate. 

Alumina gel was also prepared without heat treatment from 
aluminum sulfate and from aluminum chloride. Such gels were 
unsatisfactory for the purpose of these experiments because of 
their formation with the enzyme solutions of pasty suspensions 
which did not respond to centrifuging. As the gel prepared from 
aluminum sulfate, as outlined above, was found to adsorb the 
amylase almost quantitatively from most of its solutions, it was 
considered sufliciently reactive for this work. 

The procedure by which direct comparisons were made was as 
follows; Equal volumes of the same enzyme solution werd treated 
with equal volumes of the same buffered alumina gel suspension. 
After being mechanically stirred for 30 minutes, the mixtures were 
eentrifuged and the supernatant liquid removed. The activated 
alumina gel in each container was immediately stirred up with an 
equal volume of one of the solutions being studied. These mix¬ 
tures were then mechanically stirred for 2 hours, centrifuged, and 
the solution and solid each tested for enzsrme activity. 
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The Trt<>t»TiB.nip,nl stirring was comparable as the containers were 
of the afl-TTift size and shape (250 cc. conical centrifuge cups) and 
similar glass stirring paddles were attached to pulleys of equal 
size coimected to the same motor. 

On account of the instability of the enzyme, all solutions were 
kept at 0° by the use of melting ice baths. 

The conditions adopted for the adsorption of the enzyme and 
the time intervals allowed for its adsorption by the alumina gel 
and for its extraction from the gel were those which had previously 
been found to yield the most satisfactory results. 

The ejxzyme activity of the solutions and of suspensions of 
solids was measured quantitatively by gravimetric determination 
(7) of the reducing sugar (mainly maltose (8)) formed when a 
given volume of the solution or suspension being examined was 
allowed to act at 40® (±0.01®) for 30 minutes upon a suitably 
prepared starch substrate (9). AH data were corrected for reduc¬ 
ing action of starch and reagents. 

The salts studied for their effectiveness in extracting malt 
amylase from the alumina gel by which it had been adsorbed were 
purified by recrystallizatioiL The results obtained with them 
were in several oases confirmed by the use of solutions prepared 
by mixing stoichiometrical proportions of the acid and base con¬ 
cerned. The purity of the sodium chloride and of the sodium 
phosphates was confirmed by spectrographic examination with 
graphite electrodes.* 

None of the salts reported was found, in the concentrations 
used, to influence the activity of the enzyme or the formation of 
reducing sugar from the starch. Any differences observed in the 
enzyme activity of the solutions were therefore presumably due 
to different concentrations of enzyme present. 

While of interest theoretically, it was not feasible to include 
potassium feni- or ferrocyanide in this comparison as they inter¬ 
fered with the measurement of enzyme activity. 

Eeproduoibility of results was demonstrated not only by re¬ 
peated comparisons of the influence of the different salts but by 
repeated direct comparisons of the results obtained with the same 
salt. This is illustrated by the following typical data. 8 equal 

* We wish to thank Dr. Andrew Dingwall for making these spectrographic 
examinations. 
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volumes of an enzyme solution were treated, as described above, 
for adsorption by equal volumes of the same bujGfered alumina 
gel suspension. After centrifuging, four of the activated solids 
were extracted with equal volumes of 0.10 m sodium potassium 
tartrate solution while four were extracted with equal volumes 
of 0.10 M disodium tartrate solution. After the extraction, 
the suspensions were centrifuged and the solutions measured for 
enzyme activity. This, expressed as mg. of maltose per 0.10 co., 
was found to be 211, 211, 210, and 208 respectively for the four 
sodium potassium tartrate extracts and 125, 125, 127, and 125 
respectively for the four disodium tartrate extracts. In an en¬ 
tirely separate experiment, the following results were again ob¬ 
tained with 0.10 M disodium tartrate solution: 163, 165, 162, and 
165 mg. of maltose per 0.10 cc. of the extract. These and similar 
results made it evident that the method was reliable. 

The differences in i^he effectiveness with which the salts extract 
malt amylase from the activated alumina gel were confirmed by 
repeated experiments with the same and similar solutions of malt 
amylase and with solutions of the enzyme at different stages in 
its purification or concentration. While the absolute values with 
enzyme solutions of different degrees of purification differ, the 
relative results are in good agreement. This indicates that the 
observed differences depend upon properties of the enzyme itself 
and not solely upon impurities which accompany it in solution or 
during the adsorption process. 

AJl of the salts reported were studied in concentrations of 0.10 
and 0.01 m. Some were also studied in concentrations of 0.05 m. 
Concentrations higher than 0.10 m were not investigated as they 
were found for several of the salts to influence the activity of the 
enzyme. 

AuS would be expected from our knowledge of aluminum hydrox¬ 
ide (4, 5, 10), treatment of the activated alumina gel under 
strictly comparable conditions with the different salt solutions 
or with different concentrations of the same salt resulted in differ¬ 
ent final hydrogen ion activities in the centrifuged extracting 
salt solutions. This is in accord with the recent findii^s of 
Thomas and coworkers (4, 5) who explain such results in terms of 
the penetration of the anions of the salts into the complex alumi- 
nmn ionic micelles with a resulting displacement of hydroxo or of 
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other coordinately bound groups. It has been pointed out that 
the hydrogen ion activities obtained in such cases depend upon 
many interrelated factors of which one is the nature of the pene¬ 
trating ion. 

In the present work a very marked relation has been found 
between the salt used and the extraction of malt amylase from its 
activated alumina gel but no consistent correlation has been 
observed between this action and the final hydrogen ion activity 
of the centrifuged extracting solution. In general, the results 
indicate better extraction of the amylase when the neutral salt 
solution is used as such without any attempt to adjust its hydrogen 
ion activity than when this has been adjusted. This is indicated 
t 3 ?pically by the data for 0.10 m citrates given in Table I. Here 
the solutions having an original pH of 6.4 and 8.4 represent the 

TABIiE I 

Inflwnee of Hydrogen Ion Activity upon Extraction of Malt Amylase from 
Alumina Oel by Potassium Citrate Mixtures (O-.IO tt with Bespect to 
Citrate Ion) 


Original pH. 

11.8 

6.8 

6.4 

8.4 

Final pH. 

8.6 

5.8 

7.0 

7.2 

Amylase activity, mg» maltose per 
OJ cc . 

221 

220 

309 

304 


extremes of the stoichiometric part of the titration curve as experi¬ 
mentally determined. With these solutions, approximately the 
same final pH was obtained after centrifuging, and equal extrac¬ 
tion of the amylase was effected. The solutions with an original 
pH of 5.8 and 11.8 respectively represent the more acid and more 
alkaliue parts of the titration curve, beyond its stoichiometric 
portion. These solutions resulted in different final pH values in 
the centrifuged solutions and the extraction of the amylase was 
lower in both cases. 

Quantitative comparisons of the influence of the different salts 
upon the extraction of malt amylase from the alumina gel by 
which it had been adsorbed are given in Tables II and III. These 
data are typical of the relative results repeatedly obtained with 
these salts and in each case are strictly comparable as the measure¬ 
ments were made side by side starting with the same enzyme solu- 
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tion and the same alumina gel suspension and keeping as constant 
as possible all factors other than those introduced by the use of 
the different salts. 

It is evident from the data given that the influence of the differ¬ 
ent salts in this connection is very different; the phosphates and 
the citrates of sodium and potassium are much more efficient in the 

TABLE n 


Infivence of Ions upon Extraction of Malt Amylase from Alumina Gel by 
Which It Had Been Adsorbed from Unpurified Mali Extract (Potoer 
Approximately SO) 


Solution 

Concen¬ 

tration 

Orii^^l 

Final pH 

Enzyme 
activity 
Maltose 
per 0.1 CO. 

Dipotassium phosphate*. 

moU per 1. 

0.10 

S.8 

7.8 

mg* 

636 

Tripotassium citrate*..... 

0.10 

7.4 

6.9 

676 

Disodium phosphate*.’., 

0.10 

8.8 

7.4 

673 

Trisodium citrate*. 

0.10 

7.6 

6.9 

421 

Sodium potassium tartrate. 

0.10 

8.4 

5.1 

233 

Dipotassiiun tartrate. 

0.10 

7.7 

5.1 

216 

“ sulfate* . 

0.10 

7.2 

5.4 

211 

Disodium tartrate . 

0.10 

7.3 

4.9 


sulfate*. 

0.10 

6.8 

5.2 

103 

oxalate . 

0.10 

8.1 

6.5 

83 

Sodium acetate . 

0.10 

7.8 

6.2 

41 

Potassium chloride . 

0.10 

6.3 


26 

Sodium chloride . .. 

0.10 

6.6 

5.2 

23 

Potassium hydroxide*. 

0.016 

11.8 

7.8 

22d 

Sodium hydroxide*. 

0.015 

12.2 

7.7 



All of these salts were less effeotive in less concentrated solutions. 

* Made in the laboratory by mixing, in stoichiometric proportions, the 
same solution of KOH or of NaOH and the acid concerned. 


extraction of this amylase from its activated alumina gel than the 
other salts here investigated. The influence of the anions appears 
to be much greater than that of the cations and no consistent 
trend of results with differences in the final hydrogen ion activity 
is observed. Thus, as shown in Table II, while the pH is approxi¬ 
mately the same for the extracted solutions with tripotassiuni 
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citrate on the one hand and with disodium oxalate on the other, 
the extraction of the amylase is very different. 

While the enzyme solutions used for the adsorption of the amy¬ 
lase in these two cases (Tables II and III) were made up to contain 
approximately the same activity per cc., their purity, or activity 
on the basis of total solids, was very different. The extract used 

TABI/E in 

Influence of Ions upon Extraction of Malt Amylase from Alumina Gel by 
Which It Had Been Adsorbed from Solution of Highly Purified 
Enzyme (Power Approximately 1600) 


Solution 

Concen¬ 

tration 

Ori^al 

Final pH 

Bnayzne 
BOtivity 
Maltose 
per 0.1 00 . 

Dipotassium phosphate*. 

moUperl. 

0.10 

8.8 

8.1 

m0. 

667 ^ 

Tripotassium citrate*. 

0.10 

7.4 

7.1 

479 

Disodium phosphate*. 

0.10 

8.8 

8.1 

463 

Trisodium citrate*. 

0.10 

7.6 

7.2 

395 

Sodium potassium tartrate. 

0,10 

8.4 

6.7 

91 

Dipotassium tartrate. 

0,10 

7.7 

5.8 

73 

Disodium tartrate. 

0.10 

7.3 

6.8 

66 

Dipotassium sulfate*. 

0,10 

7.2 

5.7 

65 

Disodium sulfate*. 

0.10 

6.8 

5.9 

16 

Potassium chloride. 

0.10 

6.3 

5.1 

7 

Sodium chloride. 

0.10 

6.3 

6.0 

5 

Potassium chloride. 

0.01 

6.3 

4.9 

77 

Sodium chloride. 

0.01 

5.4 

4.9 

76 


With the exception of the chlorides as shown, all of the above salts were 
less effective in less concentrated solutions. 

♦ Made in the laboratory by mixing, in stoichiometric proportions, the 
same solution of KOH or of NaOH and the acid concerned. 

for the adsorption in the experiment reported in Table II had an 
activity, on the basis of total solids, corresponding approximately 
to a power of 30 on the scale of Sherman, Kendall, and Clark (11), 
while the hi^y purified solutions used in the experiment reported 
in Table III had an activity of approximately 1600 on the same 
l^iiSis. In spite of this marked difference in the purity of the solu-^ 
tibns of the enayme used for the adsorption, the relative efficiency 
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of the different salts in the extraction of the amylase from the gel 
is in good agreement in the two cases. 

Exceptions to this statement are found in the influence of the 
chlorides and in that of the hydroxides. The higher results ob¬ 
tained with the less concentrated solutions of the chlorides in the 
case of the more highly purified enzyme are not explained. At 
first glance, they noight indicate that an imptirity to which the 
enzyme is sensitive accompanied the salt and became more notice¬ 
able at the higher concentrations of the salt. As has already been 
pointed out, however, no indication of impurities was found by 
spectrographic analysis of the highly purified sodium chloride 
used or by any evidence that the salts influenced the activity of 
the enzyme. 

Whmi solutions of highly or even partially purified amylase 
preparations were treated with alumim gel, no measurable extrac¬ 
tion of the amylase from the gel resulted by the use of sodium or 
potassium hydroxide but, as is shown in Table II, appreciable 
extraction resulted by their use when unpurified malt extracts were 
treated for adsorption. Apparently in these cases other anions 
present influenced the results. 

DISCUSSION 

The behavior in solution or in suspension of many complex 
inoiganic salts and hydroxides such as those of chromium and of 
aluminum can be explained most satisfactorily by the application 
of the Werner (12,13) theory and extensions of it which have been 
made by Bjerrum (14), Gustavson (IS), Stiasny and coworkers (16), 
Thomas and his coworkers (4, 5), and others (17). 

According to this theoiy thus extended the alu mi nu m in 
alumina hydrate is present in the form of complex ionic micelles in 
whidi certain other groups are coordmately bound. In the sim¬ 
plest theoretical case, in aqueous suspension, each aluminum atom 
would have six coordJnately bound aquo groups and the ionic 
micelle would carry a triple positive charge. The coordinately 
bound aquo groups are, however, readily replaced by other groups, 
especially hydroxo groups and the resulting basic cations readily 
combine through hydroxo, and under certain conditions, through 
0X0 groups to form olated and oxolated compounds, so that large 
complexes tend to be formed. This has recently been discussed 
in detail by Thomas and Tai (5). 
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It has been shown that the anions of certain neutral salts will 
combine with basic aluminum complexes by displacing hydroxo 
groups. The degree of this displacement depends upon the pene¬ 
tration power of the anions added. By studies of their effective¬ 
ness in increasing the pH values of aluminum oxide hydrosols, 
Thomas and Tai found the penetration order of the anions studied 
by them to be: nitrate < chloride < acetate < sulfate < oxalate, 
tartrate. In the experiments reported here, taking the sodium 
salts at 0.10 m concentrations, the following order of effectiveness 
in the extraction of the amylase is obtained: chloride < acetate < 
oxalate < sulfate < tartrate < citrate < phosphate. 

One of the theories (15) of chrome tanning of leather is that 
certain groups of the collagen molecule displace other coordi- 
nately bound groups in the complex chromium micelle forming a 
chromium compound in which certain groups of the protein mole¬ 
cules are inside the nucleus and the remainder outside. These 
coordinately bound groups may in turn be displaced by other 
groups of higher penetration capacity. This view offers the most 
reasonable explanation for the removal of chromium from chrome- 
tamied leather by treatment with sodium potassium tartrate 
solution. 

A similar view applied to complex aluminum micelles would 
account for the findings reported in this paper. It is suggested 
that the enzyme is adsorbed by the alumina gel because certain 
groups of the molecule penetrate into the complex aluminum ionic 
micelle and displace other coordinately bound groups from it. 
Those anions which have a greater tendency to penetrate into the 
nucleus than the enzyme or its groups will displace it from the 
alumina gel while those with a lower capacity for penetrating into 
the nucleus will not. 

The arrangement of the salts given here in the order of their 
increasing influence upon the extraction of malt amylase from the 
alumina gel by which it had been adsorbed is similar on the whole 
to that given by other workers for the increasing penetration 
action of the corresponding anions into complex ionic micelles of 
aluminum. The data given here are offered as showing an in¬ 
teresting extension of the recent work with complex ions, as an 
aid to others interested in the use of adsorption in the purification 
of malt amylase, and also as an indication that the adsorption of 
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malt amylase by alumina gel is governed by the same kind of 
chemical influences as those which control the union of more 
simple inorganic salts with complex ions like that of aluminum. 

SUMMABY 

Evidence is presented to show that the extraction of malt amy¬ 
lase from alumina gel by which it had been adsorbed is greatly 
influenced by the kind and concentration of anion present in the 
extracting solution and it is suggested that this may be correlated 
with an exchange of active enzyme from the aluminum ion com¬ 
plex for the anions of the electrolyte. 
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The study of the fate in the body of the optical isomers of the 
naturally oecurring amino acids affords an interesting opportunity 
to bring to bear certain types of evidence on various problems in 
the field of metabolism of amino acids. By taking advantage of 
the essential character of certain amino acids for grovrth, such as 
cystine, histidine, lysine, and tryptophane, one has available an 
attractive method of studying the utilization of their isomers. 
The latter can be substituted for the naturally occurring form in 
the diet to test whether or not it is utilized for growth purposes. 

Since we have been engaged in a study of the availability of d- 
cystine to the animal body from the standpoint just discussed, we 
wished to extend that type of study to other essential amino acids. 
The inv^tigation of the utilization of d-tr 3 rptophane was therefore 
undertaken. The present report deals with the availability of d- 
tryptophane and its acetyl derivative. 

Sin<» acetyl-Z-tryptophane had already been shown to support 
growth) by the work of Berg, Bose, and Marvel (1) and since the 
acetyl derivative of d-tryptophane was more readily available 
than the free amino acid in an optically pure state, it was decided 
to owaapare the growth response to the feeding of acetyl-d-trypto- 
phano with that obtained with acetyl4-tryptophane. If growth 
resuhwd from the feeding of the acetyl-d-tryptophane the question 
of the utilization of d-tryptophane w:ould then, of course, be 
settlsd. On the other hand, negative results could not be con-- 
sidesed conclusive, as we shall discuss later. 

Hie results brought out in this comparative study as presented in 
Chawt I show definitely that aoetyl-d-tryptophane is not utilizable 

665 



d-Tryptophane and Acetyl-d-Tryptophane 


CHART I 

Acetyl-l-» Acetyl-l-tryptopliane 
Acetyl-d- Acetyl-d-tryptopHane 
l^unber after compound indicates 
mg. administered dally 
Arrow indicates point of change 

number and sex of rat shown . 

at extreme left / 

Figures in parentheses / 
signify initial and / 
final weights of / W 
animals / >/ > 




Chart I; Rats 37 and 38 received no added tryptophane or derivative 
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for growth purposes, in contrast to the acetyl derivative of the 
naturally occurring modification. 

Since the lack of utilization of the dextro compound might have 
been due to a lack of absorption from the intestinal tract, both 
isomers were then administered subcutaneously. Again no 
growth was obtained with the acetyl-d-tryptophane, whereas 
excellent growth with the levo form was obtained. 

Although these results seemed to indicate that d-tryptophane 
was not capable of beii^ utilized by the animal body for growth, it 
was conceivable that the free (i-tr 3 rptophane might be utilizable 
whereas its acetyl derivative might not. It is apparent that with 
the acetyl derivative hydrolysis in the body must occur before the 
question of utilization of the dextro or levo form can come into 
play. It is possible that this hydrolytic reaction, which is no 
doubt an enzymatic one, might be extremely specific with re¬ 
spect to spatial configuration. We have many instances where 
hydrolyzing enzymes are amazingly specific. Utilization, how¬ 
ever, of the free d-tr 5 rptophane might occur by its being deaminized 
to an optiosdly inactive keto acid which in turn could be asym¬ 
metrically synthesized by the body into the desired form of the 
amino acid. That the body can bring about such a reaction as the 
conversion of a keto acid back to an amino acid has been amply 
shown by various investigators, and particularly with re^ct to 
3-indolepyruvic acid by Jackson (2) and by Berg, Bose, and 
Marvel (3). These investigators have shown that this compound 
can replace tryptophane in the diet. We should have, therefore, 
the questi«MX of the specificity of a hydrolytic reaction on the one 
hand and the specificity of a deamination reaction on the other. 
That deamination reactions of the animal body are not so strikingly 
specific is indicated by a number of examples in the literature. 
One might mention, for example, the observation made by Kapf- 
hammer and Bischoff (4) that the amount of extra glucose ob¬ 
tained from both I- and di-proline in the phlorhMnized dog was the 
same, and the finding of Kiech and Luck (5) that dl-alanine was 
almost completely deaminized within 12 hours. 

The free d-tryptophane was therefore prepared and experiments 
were c|irried out comparu^ it with the levo form. The d-trypto¬ 
phane which was obtained by hydrolysis of the acetyl-d-trypto- 
phanq by barium hydroxide had a rotation of [a]n = +31'*. 
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Chart II 


The i-tr 3 rptophane isolated from an enzymatic hydrolysate of 
casein (6) ^ve under the same conditions a rotation of -32*. 

An immediate growth response to the feeding of the d-trypto- 
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phane was obtained as shown m Charts 11 and III. The growth 
of the animalB on this isomer was just as good as that of the 
animeds receiving i-tiyptophane. The dextro enantiomorph was 
admimstered both to aniinals that had been on the deficient basal 
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diet and to animnla that had been on a normal diet. In both types 
of experiments the dextro isomer replaced adequately the naturally 
occurring form. The average growth with <i-tr 3 nptophane in all 
these experiments was 1.56 gm. per day, while that of the controls 
on f-tryptophane and in one instance acetyl-l-tryptophane during 
the corresponding periods was 1.42 gm. 

In order to judge what response would result from a small 
amount of Z-tryptophane a group of rats was given graded doses of 
Wryptophane. It is evident from the growth curves of these 
nnimflla in Chart III that the positive growth obtained with d- . 
tryptophane cannot be attributed to a small amount of the levo 
isomer which might conceivably be present in the dextro sample. 

These results on d-tryptophane are in essential agreement with 
the conclusions of Berg and Potgieter (7) who compared the 
growth-promoting powers of optically inactive tryptophane with 
1-tryptophane. They found that the dZ-tryptophane was utilized 
to nearly as great an extent as the natmally occurring form. 

The utilization of the injected acetyl-l-tryptophane would tend 
to show that the animal can hydrolyze the acetyl group inde¬ 
pendently of the intestinal tract although there is always present in 
such experiments the possibility of excretion into the intestine of 
the compound studied and reabsorption of the hydrolyzed product. 
The injection experiments demonstrate, however, that the lack of 
utilization of the acetyl-d-tryptophane cannot be due to a lack of 
absorption. It must be that the organism is incapable Of hydrolyz¬ 
ing the acetyl group when it is linked to the unnatural isomer— 
a striking illustration of the specificity of hydrolytic reactions in 
the body with reference to spatial configuration. That this 
deamination reaction should be less specific than the hydrolytic 
reaction in question is suggestive that the deamination reaction is 
not an enzymatic one. 

The formation of the hydroxy acid can be ruled out as an inteiv 
mediary step in the conversion of the dextro to the levo isomer, if 
the work of Ichihara and Iwakura (8) is substantiated. These 
investigators claim that the indolelactic acid corresponding to 
Z-tryptophane is utilizable for growth, whereas its optical isomer 
is not. If this be the case, the latter could not be considered as an 
intermediate compound in the conversion of the dextro form into 
the naturally occurring Z-tryptophane. < 
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The intermediary formation of the keto acid seems, on the other 
hand, to be h very likely explanation. The ci-trjrptophane would 
be oxidatively deaminized to the optically inactive keto acid from 
which i-tryptophane could be synthesized. We have no evidence 
that the body can directly racemize an optically active compound 
in order to use the other isomer from the resulting inactive mixture. 
Neither do we have any evidence of a direct conversion of one 
form to another. 

These observations on d-tryptophane and acetyl-d-tryptophane 
have led us to plan an extension of this study to the physiological 
behavior and fate of the imnatural enantiomorphs of other amino 
acids, particularly of the essential amino acids in comparison with 
their corresponding acyl derivatives. 

BXlPEBIICeiNTAL 

The preparation of the acetyl derivatives of Z- and dZ-trypto- 
phane and the resolution of the latter to give acetyl-d-tryptophane 
were carried out according to du Vigneaud and Sealock (9). The 
acetyl-d-tryptophane melted at 189-190° (corrected) and had a 
specific rotation of [a]®^ = —30.2°. 

The free d-tryptophane was obtained by the hydrolysis of 
acetyl-d-tr 3 rptophane. A 2 per cent solution of the latter in 10 
per cent Ba(OH )2 was refiuxed for 2 hours. After the solution 
was cooled the barium was quantitatively removed as the sulfate. 
The filtrate was evaporated to dryness and the residue thoroughly 
extracted with absolute alcohol to remove any unchanged acetyl- 
tryptophane. The d-tryptophane was then recrystaUized from 60 
per cent alcohol. The rotation of a 0.5 per cent solution in water 
was [«]» “ +31°. Our Z-tryptophane under the same conditions 
gave a rotation of —32°. 

The compounds were tested for their growth-promoting proper¬ 
ties by being administered to young rats upon a tryptophane- 
deficient basal diet. The latter was composed of acid-hydrolyzed 
casein 14.7, cystine 0.3, dextrin 40, sucrose 15, lard 17, cod liver 
oil 5, salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel (10)) 4, and agar 2 per 
cent and was furnished od libUum. A record was kept of food 
consumption. 

The derivatives fed at 12 hour intervals were incorporated in the 
vitamin pills, which consisted of 150 mg. of yeast, 75 mg. of dextrin. 
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and enough water to give a dough suitable for rollhig into pUls. 
Since the plan of the experiment was to feed the tryptophane and 
derivatives at a level equivalent to 10 and 20 mg. of tryptophane 


TABLE I 


Food Consumption and Body Weight Changes 


Rat No. 
andflGK 

Days 

Average daily 

Supplement* 

Rat 

No. 

and sex 

Days 

Average daSy 

i 

Supplement" 

Change 

in 

weight 

Food 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

Change 

in 

weight 

Foed 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 






mg* 






mg* 



gm. 

gm. 


p«r 

day 



gm* 

gm* 


per 

day 

29 

1-28 

+1.5 

5.6 

a-Z 

12 

30 c? 

57-84 

+0.79 

4.7 

a-Z 

12 

81 9 

1- 28 

+1.4 

4.9 

a-Z 

24 


86-92 

-0.7 

6.3 



32 $ 

1- 28 

+1.4 

4.8 


24 

37 9 

1-72 

+0.17 

3.6 



33 9 

1- 28 

+1.4 

4.6 

a-Z 

12 

38 9 

1-72 

0 

2.7 



35 9 

1- 20 

-0.15 

3.0 

a-d 

24 

76 9 

1-13 

0 

2.0 




21- 44 

+2.2 

6.6 

a-Z 

24 


14r-28 

+1.9 

3.6 

d 

10 


45- 80 

-0.11 

4.6 

a-d 

24 


29-36 

-0,4 

2.2 




81- 92 

+2.1 

6.6 

d 

10 

83 9 

1-18 

0 

2.3 




93-100 

-0.37 

3.7 




14-28 

+1.6 

4.0 

d 

Efil 

34 9 

1- 20 

0 

2.7 

a-d 

12 


29-36 


2.6 




21- 44 

+1.7 

6,0 

a-Z 

12 

74 9 

1-13 

-0.23 

2.2 




45- 84 

-0.2 

3.4 

a-d 

12 


14-28 

+1.6 

4.3 

d 



85- 92 

0 

3.1 




29-36 

-0.6 

2.7 




93-100 

+2.0 

4.6 

Z 

10 

81 9 

1-13 

-0.23 

2.2 



36 9 

1- 20 

-0.16 

3.0 

a-d 

24 


14-28 

+1.6 

3.7 

1 

10 


21- 44 

+1.9 

6.1 

a—Z 

24 


29-86 

0 

2.2 




46-56 

-0,4 

6.2 

a-d 

24 

76 

1-21 

-0.2 

2.6 




57- 70 

+0.71 

5.0 

Z 

10 


22-36 

+1,3 

2.8 

1 

6 


71-80 

+1.8 

6.7 

a-Z 

12 

80 9 

1-21 

0 

2.8 




81-92 

+0.83 

6.8 

d 

10 


22-36 

+1.3 

4.3 

1 

8 


93-100 

-0.6 

4.3 



77 cP 

1-21 

-0.2 

2.2 



30 

1-20 

0 

3.4 

a-d 

12 


22-36 

+0.73 

3.0 

1 

1 


21- 44 

+1.6 

6.7 

a-Z 

12 

78 9 

1-86 

+0.1 

2.3 




45-56 

-0.6 

4.7 

a-d 

12 








* I and d represent Z- and d-tryptophane supplement and a-Z and the 
respective acetyl derivatives. 


daily, some of these yeast pills were made up to contain eitbpr 6 
lug. of tryptophane or 6 mg. of the acetyl derivative while (^Hber 
pUls were made up to contain twice as much. Thus each expfci- 
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mental animal would receive 300 mg. of yeast daily and either 10 
or 20 mg. of tryptophane equivalent as the case might be. The 
control animals received 300 mg. of yeast daily but no extra 
tr 3 rptophane. Ten young rats from the same litter, varying in 
weight from 43 to 59 gm., were selected for the experiment. At the 
start of the work, of the four animals receiving acetyl-d-trsnpto- 
phane, two received 12 mg. daily and the other two 24 mg. The 
four on the levo isomer were divided into two groups in the same 
way. The other two animals served as controls on the basal diet 
without addled tr 3 rptophane. 

The growth results are summarized in Chart I and the food con¬ 
sumption is shown in Table I. The animals receiving the acetyl- 
d-tryptophane diowed no gain in weight and behaved similarly to 
the controls, whereas the animals on the acetyl-J-tryptophane grew 
rapidly. The animals receivh^ daily 12 mg. of the latter deriva¬ 
tive showed almost as good growth as those receiving 24 mg., and 
therefore for the later part of this investigation the lower level 
for comparison was used. At the end of 20 days the annuals 
receiving the dextro isomer were fed the levo isomer at the same 
level. Immediately these animals began to grow. WitMn 20 
days they averaged about 40 gm. of gain in weight. At the end of 
this period they were put back again on the acetyl-d-tryptophahe 
and immediately growth ceased; in fact, the animals began to lose 
weight. 

At this point, of the four animals that had been receiving the 
dextro isomer two were given the compound by subcutaneous 
injection. Of the other two animals of this group one was given 
acetyl-1-tiyptophane while the remaining animal received Z- 
tr 3 rptophane, both compounds being administered subcutaneously. 
The daily dose was divided into four equal injections per day. 
A comparison of the results is given in Chart II, the first portion of 
the curves being a duplication for the sake of continuity of the 
latter part of the growth curves of these animals given in Chart 1. 
After 14 dajrs the subcutaneous injections were discontinued. Eat 
36 which htui been receiving Z-tr 3 rptophane and Bat 30 which had 
been receiving acetyl-Z-tryptophane were both given acetyl-Z- 
tryptophane by pilL Bat 35 was continued on aoetyl-<Z-trypto- 
p^ne but the compound was given by mouth. The remaining 
animal in this group, which had been receiving acetyl-d-trypto- 
phane, was placed on the basal diet. 
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To one of the animals (Rat 36) that had been receivjpg acetyl-Z- 
tryptophane, d-tryptophane was administered, while the other 
animal (Eat 30) was continued on the growth-promoting aoetyl- 
Z-tiyptophane to serve as a control. Later both were given no 
added compound for a short period to demonstrate that the growth 
obtained was actually due to the effect of the compounds used. In 
order to test the effect of d-tryptophane on an animal that had 
been on the deficient diet, d-tryptophane was given to JElat 35 that 
had been receiving acetyl-d-tryptophane, and as a control to this 
Rat 34 which had also received acetyl-d-trsnptophaqe was con¬ 
tinued on the basal diet. t 

To another group of eight animals, all litter mates th^t had been 
for a period on the tryptophane-deficient diet, l-tryptqphane and 
d-tiyptophane were given, except to one animal whioh was con¬ 
tinued on the basal diet. The results given in Chart III agreed 
uniformly with those given in Chart II, just as good growth being 
obtained with the dextro isomer as with the naturally occurring 
form. When the d-tr 3 rptophane and Z-tryptophane wei^ removed 
from the respective diets the animals stopped growing and began 
to lose weight. 

SUMMARY 

It has been demonstrated that acetyl-d-tryptophane (^umot be 
utilized for growth purposes whereas excellent growth was ob¬ 
tained with acetyl-Z-tryptophane. Both feeding and Ejection 
of the derivatives led to tiie same results. 

It has been shown that free d-tryptophane can be uti]|zed for 
growth, the growth rate resulting from its administration teing as 
great as that obtained with the naturally occuning Z-tryptophane. 

The possible significance of these findings with respect to the spec¬ 
ificity of spatial configuration from the standpoint of hydrolytic 
reactions in contrast to deamination reactions in the body has been 
discussed. 
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The isolation of the pure meso- and dZ-cystine and the resolution 
of the latter into its dextro and levo oomponents (1, 2) have made 
available for biochemical study all the stereoisomeric forms of this 
interesting amino acid. Such a study has within it the possibility 
of 3 delding information on the intermediary metabolism of cystine 
and contributing further data on the specificity of biological reac¬ 
tions with respect to spatial configuration. 

The present report will be concerned with the question of whether 
or not the dextro isomer can be utilized for growth purposes in 
lieu of the naturally occurring Z-cystine. We hope to be able to 
present at a later time a simikr investigation of mesocystine and 
further a study of the catabolic fate of both of these stereoisomers. 

The d-cystine used in these studies was obtained from the resolu¬ 
tion of inactive cystine by means of the brucine salt of the acetyl 
derivative (1) and from the resolution of pure dZ-cystine by means 
of the strychnine salt of the formyl derivative (2). 

The presence of mesocystine in the inactive mixture of cystine 
obtained by the racemization of Z-cystine with acid obviously 
hinders somewhat the resolution of the racemic component, and it 
is therefore preferable to isolate first the pure racemic component 
from the inactive cystine nodxture. This isolation can be accom¬ 
plished very readily by fractional crystallization of the inactive 
cystine hydrochlorides. The resolution of the dZ-cystine can be 
effected by means of the strychnine salt of the formyl compound. 
The preparation of the latter according to the method of Professor 
Hans T. Clarke is simpler to carry out than the preparation of 
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acetylcystine. The formyloystine has a further advantage in that 
it is even more readily hy^olyzed than the acetyl derivative 
and gives, therefore, less opportunity for raoemization during 
hydrolysis. 

There has recently appeared an investigation by Lawrie (3) in 
which the growth obtained with inactive cystine prepared by acid 
racemization is compared with that obtained with the levo modifi¬ 
cation. Lawrie came to the conclusion that the value of inactive 
C 3 rstine for tissue-building purposes lies between one-third and two- 
thirds that of Z-cystine. 


BXPEBIHBNTAL 

Isolation of Pure (U-Cystine 

The inactive C 3 ^tine was prepared by the racemization of l~ 
cystine by boiling with concentrated HCl according to the method 
of Hoffman and Gortner (4). The length of time, however, of 
refluxing was lengthened to 5 days. The solution of the resulting 
inactive cystine was then directly concentrated in vacuo and three 
successive fractions of fairly pure crystalline dZ-cystihe hydro¬ 
chloride were removed. The mesocystine hydrochloride is much 
more soluble and the majority remains in the mother liquor. The 
(ZZ-cystine hydrochloride fractions were purified by further recrys¬ 
tallizations by dissolving them in water with enough HCl added to 
prevent free cystine from separating and then adding concentrated 
HCl so that the resulting acid concentration was approximately 
20 per cent and the cystine hydrochloride about 8 per cent. ' Upon 
standing and cooling in an ice bath the cZZ-cystine hydrochloride 
crystaUized. In a series with about 200 gm. of os^stine the three 
fractions mentioned above contained 50, 40, and 40 gm., respec¬ 
tively. The first fraction upon one recrystallization yieldM 80 
gm. of pure dZ-cystine hydrochloride. The second fraction’'Itave 
15 gm. and the third fraction 5 gm. after two and three recryilalll- 
zations respectively. Another 10 gm. were obtained by wofking 
up the mother liquors from these recrystaUizations; the total ^eld 
was 60 gm. of pure dZ-cystine hydrochloride. 

The dZ-cystine hydrochloride was converted to the free'dZ- 
cystine by dissolving it in a large volume of water and neutraliifing 
the solution with KELOH. 
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Analysis 

3.425 mg. substance: 0.368 cc. N at 35° and 751 mm. 

4.856 “ “ : 9.39 mg. BaSO« 

CJHiANjSj. Calculated. N 11.67, S 26.66 
Found. “ 11.75, “ 26.55 

If one’s interest is mainly in obtaining only the racemic form 
and not the meso form, fiorther amounts of dZ-cjrstine are obtain¬ 
able by reducing the mesocystine-containing mother liquors to 
dl-cysteine by tin in the usual fashion and then after the removal of 
the tin as the sulfide reoxidizing the material by bubbling air 
through the solution. We have found that upon oxidation the 
di-cysteine yields a mixture of the dl- and mesocystine. The dZ- 
cystine can be separated as described above, the mixture behaving 
similarly to the original inactive mixture obtained by acid racemi- 
zation. 

Another possible method of obtaining more of the racemic form 
from the original batch of cystine is by further refluxing the meso- 
cystine-containing mother liquors with concentrated HCl, con¬ 
verting some of the meso component to the racemic form. 

The fractionation of these hydrochlorides is greatly aided by 
following the various steps by microscopic examination of the 
crystals. The dl hydrochloride crystallizes in characteristic 
diamond-shaped crystals, often with two opposite comers out off, 
making actually a six-sided crystal yet retaining the distinct 
diamond-like form. The meso form on the other hand crystallizes 
in short blunt prisms. 

Preparation of dl-FormylcysUne 

40 gm. of pure dZ-cystine were placed in a 1 liter three-necked 
round bottom flask fitted with a mechanical stirrer, condenser, and 
separatory fuimel, and 600 co. pf 85 to 90 per cent formic add 
added. The flask was warmed to 60-60® and after solution of the 
cystine 200 cc. of acetic anhydride were added by means of the 
separatory funnel, at such a rate that the liberated heat maintained 
a temperature of approximately 60®. Usually approximately half 
an hour is required for the ad^tion of the acetic anhydride. The 
solution was then allowed to cool dightly and 100 cc. of water 
were added to decompose any remaining acetic anhydride. The 
solution was then cooled further in an ice bath and approximately 
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28 gm. of (B-diformylcystine separated. This was filtered and the 
mother liquor concentrated in vacuo, preferably after further dilu¬ 
tion with water, to a small volume from which a second crop of 
about 8 gm. of crystals precipitated. This was then combined 
with the first crop and reciystallLzed from the minimum amount of 
water, 27 gm. of the pure compound being obtained. The product 
melted at 194-196®. 

Analysis 

3.063 mg. substance: 0.258 cc. N at 25.6” and 746 mm. 

CsHuOtNiS,. Calculated, N 0.46; found, N 6.48 

Resolution of <M-DiformylcysUne 

33 gm. of dZ-diformylcystine were converted to the strychnine 
salt by the alternate addition of the formyl derivative and strych¬ 
nine to 500 cc. of boiling water, a total of 80 gm. of strychnine 
being used. The hot solution was then filtered from any undis¬ 
solved strychnine and allowed to cool in an ice bath. A large 
yield of the strychnine salt was obtained which was then recrystal¬ 
lized three times from water, a little more than the Tnim'Timim 
amount of hot water being used each time to dissolve the material. 
A yield of 31 gm. of the pure d salt was obtained. The product 
melted at 182-183® (corrected) and had a specific rotation of [a]” 
= - 1 - 22 ®. By further working up of the mother liquors in the 
usual fashion 4 more gm. of the pure d salt were obtained. It mi^t 
be pointed out that unlike the behavior of the brucine salt of the 
acetyl derivative recrystallization of fractions predominantly 
rich in the Z salt led to the separation of the I salt. The d eodt 
contains 3 molecules of water of crystallization. • 

Analysis 

3.139mg. substance: 0.249 oo. N at27” and744 mm. 

CioHmOioN«Si. Calculated, N 8.72; found, N 8.83 

Hydrolysis of DiformylrdrCysUne 

30 gm. of the strychnine salt of diformyl-d-oystine were dia> 
solved in 1 liter of warm water, and the solution was cooled in ice. 
To the cooled solution 6 cc. of concentrated were added 

dowly with stirring. The precipitated strychnine was filtered 
and washed with cold water containing a few drops of NH 4 OH. 
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The filtrate and washings were made slightly acid to Congo red 
with HCl and concentrated in vacuo to a small volume. The 
residue of diformyl-cJ-cystine was taken up in 50 cc. of hot 1 N 
HCl and the solution refluxed for 16 minutes in an oil bath at 
130-140°. The acid solution was then concentrated in vacuo 
almost to dryness. The d-cystine hydro,chloride was dissolved in 
a small volume of water and the solution neutralized with NH 4 OH. 
The d-cystine which precipitated could then be recrystallized by 
dissolving it in dilute HCl and precipitating it by neutralization 
with NH«OH. The yield of purified product was 7.2 gm. The 
d-cystine gave a specific rotation of [a]^ = +208°. 

Growth Experiments 

The d-cystine was tested for its growth-promoting properties by 
being administered to young rats upon a cystine-deficient diet. 
Much effort was expended searching for a cystine-deficient diet on 
which without added cystine the animals would consistently grow 
at a slow enough rate so that upon the addition of f-cystine to the 
diet a clean cut increased rate of growth would result. Prelimi¬ 
nary experiments were run in which casein, whole milk powder, or 
cystine-free hydrolyzed casein and yeast were used. These 
^owed a rate of growth on the basal diets greater than was desired 
for our purposes. This was found to be the case also with the navy 
bean diet of Johns and Finks (5). 

Better results were obtained by using a yeast concentrate in 
place of the yeast. This concentrate was one prepared by The 
Fleischmann Laboratories and kindly made available to the authors 
Iqr Professor W. C. Rose. This concentrate was used in conjunc¬ 
tion with hydrolyzed casein which had been treated with silver 
according to the method of Kossel and Kutscher ( 6 ). We found, 
as would be expected from the work of Vickery andl Leavenworth 
(7), that this procedure yielded a cystine-free product. It was 
necessary, of course, in the feeding work to supplement the material 
with histi^e and tryptophane. 

Preliminary experiments were fibrst carried out to find out the 
level at which the yeast concentrate would cure polyneuritis and 
give normal growth. A group of animale was allowed to develop 
symptoms of polyneuritis and was then given the yeast concen¬ 
trate, It was found that about 100 mg. of yeast concentrate were 
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necessary daUy for normal growth over a long period of time, 
although a much smaller dose sufficed to clear up the polyneuritic 
symptoms. The concentrate contained 28 per cent moisture in 
contrast to the yeast used in the experiments mentioned above 
which contained 10 per cent. 


TABLE I 


Food Consumption cmd Body Weight Changes 


Hat No. 
and Bex 

Days 

Average daily 

Diet* 

Rat 

No. 

and sex 
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Average daily 

Diet* 

Change 
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con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 
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in 

weight 
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con¬ 

sump¬ 
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gm» 
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I 

+ 
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96 

+1.76 
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I 

+ 

1 

39 

& 

1- 
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III 

+ 

1 

23 

9 

1- 

24 
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4.5 
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88 

-0.21 

4.3 

III 

+ 

d 
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62 

+1.11 
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I 

+ 
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96 

+2.25 

6.5 
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+ 
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4.3 

I 

+ 
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+1.50 

3.4 

I 

+ 

1 

21 

9 

1- 

64 

+1.12 
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I 

+ 

1 

24 

9 

1“ 

64 

+0.41 

3.0 
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am 
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I 
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I 

+ 
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I 

+ 
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I 

+ 

1 

36 

cf 

1- 

64 
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II 

+ 

1 

53 

cf 

1- 
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+ 
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50 

9 

1- 
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II 

+ 

1 

55 

9 

1- 
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d 
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+ 
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d 
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& 
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m 
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* I and d represent Z-oystine and d-cystine supplements respectively. 


Encouraging enough results were obtained with the above com¬ 
bination to warrant its use in the comparison of the dextro and 
levo isomers. Diet I, used in these experiments, had the followii^ 
composition: cystine-deficient hydrolysate of casein 14.0, histi¬ 
dine 0.4, tryptophane 0.2, dextrin 40.0, sucrose 15.0, lard 19.0, cod 
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liver oil 5.0, salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel (8)) 4.0, and agar 
2 per cent. It was fed ad libitum and a record kept of the food con¬ 
sumption. The yeast concentrate and cystine when fed were 
administered in the form of pills, the daily amoimt being divided 
into three equal portions. 

One litter of four rats was used in the experiment on this diet. 
Two of the animals were placed on the basal diet with no added 
cystine and two were given 20 mg. of Z-cystine per day. After the 
latter animals had been on that diet for 2 months the Z-cystine 
feeding was stopped and one of the animals (Rat 22) was given 
d-cystine while the other (Rat 21) was given no added cystine. 
Both animals stopped growing and began to lose wei^t. Later 
they both showed a slight recovery of the loss but even after 
almost 6 weeks their weight was still below that which it had been 
at the time the Z-cystine was taken away. It is quite apparent 
from Chart I that no better growth was obtamed with the d- 
cystine than without cystine. When Z-cystine was given to both 
animals towards the end of the experiment both rats responded 
similarly with marked increases in growth. Of the two animals 
that had been placed originally on the basal diet. Rat 24 was given 
(Z-c^ystine and the other (Rat 23) was given Z-cystine. As shown in 
Chart I the addition of d-cystine did not change the rate of growth 
whereas Z-cystine caused an increase. After they had been on this 
diet for about 2 months the one that had been receiving Z-cystine 
was given d-cystine and the one on d-cystine was given Z-cystine. 
The former lost weight for a time and then maintained itself at this 
lower level for a period of 6 weeks. When Z-cystme was adminis¬ 
tered at this point the animal began to grow again. When the 
remaining animal that had been on d-cystine was given the levo 
enantiomorph a marked stimulation in growth resulted. 

The growth, however, on the basal diet was still a little more 
than desired and it was decided to go back to the vitamin supple¬ 
ment and procedure used by Osborne and Mendel (9) in their 
classical study on the essential nature of cystine. In this investiga¬ 
tion “protein-free milk” was utilized for the source of the water- 
soluble vitamins, and as a source of protein casein was used at a 
level sufhcient to supply enough nitrogen for normal growth when 
cystine was added. Through a suggestion from Professor Mendel 
for which we wish to express our appreciation, we have tried in 
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CHART I. 


OimH CURVES OH DIET I. I 
Utter A-Rats Sl,22,23and 24.; 

CROWTH curves oh diet III. j— 
utter B-Rats 3S euid 40. , 

\ 

Cystine supplement SOug.dallyy 
Arrows indicate change. /. 

I___ ±y 


\^Ho Cystine 

\ 1^ 


^ (127) 
17*/ (151) 


d-Cystin^ 


N(J Cystine! 



Chart I. The numbers in parentheses denote the initial and final weights 
-of the rats* 
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place of “protein-free milk” the milk vitamin concentrate of 
Supplee^ (10) with excellent results. The animals on the basal 
diet showed little growth and upon the administration of 1- 
cystine a clean cut increased rate of growth resulted; this affords 
an excellent diet for cystine replacement studies. Our Diet II 
which contained the milk vitamin concentrate was made up as 
follows: casein 8.0, dextrin 31.0, sucrose 15.0, lard 19.0, cod liver oil 
5.0, salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel (8)) 4.0, agar 2.0, and milk 
vitamin concentrate 16.0. The amount of concentrate used was 
based on the work of Supplee, Kahlenberg, and Flanigan (10). 
The diet was fed ad libitum and a record kept of food consumption. 
When cystine was administered, it was given in the form of pills 
with enough dextrin and water to form a thick paste. The daily 
amount was divided into three portions. 

For this series of experiments with Diet II, two rats of a group of 
four litter mates were placed on the basal diet without added 
cystine while the other two were given 20 mg. of Z-cystine per day. 
4 weeks later one of the latter pair (Rat 52) was given 20 mg. of 
d-cystine in place of the levo isomer while the other (Rat 66) was 
allowed to continue on the levo form. As shown in Chart II, Rat 
52 stopped growing and after 5 weeks still showed the same weight 
whereas the control Rat 56 on Z-cystine continued to grow, gaining 
67 gm. in this same interval of time. At this point Rat 52 was 
given Z-cystine. A marked stimulation in growth resulted. The 
animal gained 26 gm. in 1 week, whereas it had shown no gain 
during 5 weeks on the dextro isomer. At the same time Rat 56 
which had been gaining nicely during the 6 week period on Z- 
cystine was given a like amount of cZ-cystine, The effect was 
striking. Within 1 week the animal lost 28 gm. Of the pair 
placed or^sinally on the basal diet one was given cZ-cystine after 4 
weeks while the other was continued as a control without the 
addition of cystine. The rat receiving d-cystine showed no greater 
growth rate than the control animal. 

A group of three rats from another litter was also placed on the 
basal diet, one of them receiving in addition 20 mg. of Z-cystine 
daily. This latter animal was allowed to continue on Z-cystine 

‘ The authors wish to thank Dr. Supplee of the Research Laboratories 
of The Dry Milk Company for a liberal supply of the milk vitamin concen¬ 
trate which was used in this investigation. 
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Ohast II. The numbers in parentheses denote the initial and final 
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for about 7 weeks, at which time it was replaced with d-oystine. 
An immediate decline in weight set in with slow recovery aimilnT 
to what we have seen above. The other two fl.m'Tnn.lH of this litter 
were kept on the basal diet for 4 weeks, and then one was given 
20 mg. of d-C 3 rstine daily, the other being continued on the basal 



Chabt III. The numbers in parentheses denote the initial and final 
weights of the rats. 


diet. No change in growth rate seemed to occur. After the 
former had been receiving d-cystine for a little over 6 weeks J- 
cystine was substituted for the dextro isomer and at the same time 
the control was also given 1-cystine. Both animals responded 
simUarly with marked stimulation in growth, the animal that had 
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previously been on d?-cystine gaining 26 gm. in 8 days while the 
control gained 20 gm. 

One pair of females and one pair of males of another litter were 
placed on the basal diet for 20 days, at which time one of the males 
and one of the females was each given 10 mg. of ?-cystine daily 
and the other pair 10 mg. of d-eystine. As shown in Chart III 
the animals on the levo isomer gained 25 gm. in one case and 23 in 
the other during the following 20 days, whereas one of the animals 
on the dextro enantiomorph actually weighed 1 gm. less than at 
the start of this period and the other gained only 4 gm. 

The milk vitamin concentrate was also used in connection with 
the silver-treated casein hydrolysate. This diet, Diet III, was 
identical with Diet I except for the vitamin B and vitamin G 
supplementation. Supplee et al. (10) have shown that 200 mg. of 
this concentrate will suffice for normal growth if supplemented 
with an additional amount of the antineuritic substance. This 
amount of concentrate was therefore tried, supplemented with 0.5 
m®. of an antineuritic concentrate of Seidell which Dr. Seidell very 
generously gave us. It might be well to emphasize that with Diets 

1 and III the vitamin B and vitamin G supplement was given sepa¬ 
rately from the main diet in the form of pills and that with Diet 
II it was nuxed with the main diet. In so far as the question of 
the replaceability of Z-cystine by d-cystine was concerned, no 
difference in the results was shown. The pair of animals used on 
this diet was kept on the basal diet plus 20 mg. of Z-cystine daily for 

2 months, and then one of them was given 20 mg. of cZ-cystine in 
place of the Z-cystine for a period of 1 month while the other during 
the latter period received no cystine supplement. Both animals 
responded similarly, the ardmal receiving the dextro isomer faring 
no better than the control. They were then both given Z-cystine 
and both responded with marked growth. 

DISCtTSSION 

All of our experiments designed to test whether tZ-cystine could 
be utilized by the body for growth purposes, with the three types 
of diets described, consistently led to the conclusion that the 
dextro isomer cannot be utilized. The results pointed to the same 
conclusion whether the (Z-cystine was administered to rats that 
had been growing normally on Z-cystine or whether it was given 
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to animals that had been on a cystine-deficient diet. In the 
former case the normal growth rate was strikingly arrested; in 
fact, the animals actually lost weight for a time and then started 
to grow again at a decidedly decreased rate. This behavior was 
identical to that of control animals from whose diet the J-cystine 
had been likewise removed but to which no extra cystine was given. 
Addition of d^cystine to the diet of animals growing slowly on the 
cystine-deficient diet did not seem to increase significantly the 
rate of growth above the rate at which the animals had been 
growing or above that of control animals which had been continued 
on the cystine-deficient diet. This is quite in contrast to what we 
have found from the study of the availability of d-tryptophane 
from the growth standpoint. As good growth was obtained by the 
administration of d-tryptophane to animals on a tryptophane- 
deficient diet as with the naturally occurring levo enantiomorph, 

SUMMARY 

The isolation of pure dZ-cystine has been described. 

A method of resolving dZ-cystine by means of the strychnine salt 
of the formyl derivative has been presented. 

It has been demonstrated that d-cystine cannot be utilized for 
growth purposes in lieu of the naturally occurring levo enantio¬ 
morph. 
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Since our last publication (Allen, 1930, a) giving a method for 
the preparation of progestin, sufficient added information has 
been accumulated to warrant the publication of the procedure we 
now follow. The main difficulties encountered in the purification 
of progestin remain much the same as at that time and seem likely 
to remain since they depend fundamentally on the behavior of 
this hormone with respect to various solvents and reagents. 

Methods of extraction differing from the boiling neutral alcohol 
method previously publidied have been tried but only one need 
be given—and that only because it may eventually offer a better 
method of preparation than the one to be given subsequently in 
this paper. In this method, benzene was used as the extracting 
agent because of its success in the hands of Laqueur (1927) in the 
preparation of menformone and because of the fact that it sepa¬ 
rates the proteins from the fats readily and does away with the 
large amount of breakdown products formed by boiling alcohol. 
The one objection to benzene is, of course, that it penetrates 
tissue poorly because of its relatively d^ht solubility in water. 
To coimteract this the fresh tissue was finely minced and then 
ground with sea sand. Extractions with both hot and cold 
benzene were tried (Table I), and surprisingly enough two extrac¬ 
tions with benzene in some cases gave a complete extraction of 
the hormone, leaving none that could be extracted from the resi¬ 
due by boiling alcohol. However, in other extracts there was a 
considerable amount of hormone remainii^ in the residue after 
benzene extraction. The use of benzene was discontinued largely 
because of the irregularity of results even though it might prob¬ 
ably with more adequate study be found to be as good as or even 
better than the boiling alcohol method. 
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The method previously described has been subjected to detailed 
study, each step being more thoroughly investigated. Formerly 
we extracted the tissue with boiling alcohol in Bloor extractors 
five times, each extraction being continued for 1 hour. We also 
used fresh alcohol for the extracting fluid. It has since been 
found that three extractions are sufficient to extract all of the 
progestin, provided that the tissue in the bags is broken up by 
kneading between each extraction and the alcohol is kept boiling 
vigorously, and also that the alcohol used for preserving the tissue 


TABLE I 

Yields Obtained by Extracting Raw Material with Benzene 


Ex« 

tract 

No. 

Fresh 

tissue 

Type of extraction 

1 

1 Yield 

Yield from 
boiling alcohol 
extraction of 
benzene-insoluble 


gnu 


rdth^U units per kg. 

raUbit units per kg. 

77 

360 

Extracted with 2 volumes 
hot benzene 2 times, 1 
hr. each 

++++ 

>34.7 

++ 

<69.4 

<14 

79 

250 

Extracted with 2 volumes 
cold benzene 2 times, 12 
hrs. each 

++++ 

>40 


-H- 

<14 

80 

608 

Extracted with cold ben¬ 
zene 12 hrs., then with 
hot benzene 1 hr. 


++ 

<20.5 

-H-+++ 

>7.5 

Probably 15 

81 

350 

Extracted with 2 vols. hot 
benzene 1 hr. each 


-H- 

<47.4 

0 

<6 


The -h signs over the figures denoting 3 delds represent the degree of 
proliferation produced by injection of a dose corresponding to that yield. 
For example, 4+ above 34.7 indicates that a dose giving 4+ proliferation 
was injected on the basis of 34.7 rabbit units per kilo. The 0 above a figure 
means no proliferation was produced by that dosage. 

may be used for the extraction. The next important simplifica¬ 
tion has been developed in the stage in which the phospholipids 
are removed by acetone. Formerly these were precipitated by 
acetone, redissolved in ether, and reprecipitated by acetone six 
times to assure that none of the progestin was lost by adsorption 
to this bulky precipitate. It has been found, however, that two 
predpitations of the phospholipids are sufficient provided the 
solution containing the precipitate is thoroughly agitated and 
allowed to stand for several hours before filtering. That these 
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modifications cause no loss in yield is shown in Table II, For 
example, the fourth and fifth alcoholic extractions of the tissue 
in Bloor extractors contained so Uttle hormone that injection of 
an equivalent of 1232 gm. of fresh tissue produced no prolifera¬ 
tion. The phospholipids, also, after two precipitations were 
found to be inactive when an equivalent of 628 gm. of fre^ tissue 
was injected, whereas the acetone-soluble fraction was active in 
an equivalent dose of 25 gm. of fresh tissue. 

The purification of the crude oil was formerly accomplished by 
repeated freezing from absolute methyl alcohol and then by par¬ 
titioning the methyl alcohol-soluble substances between petroleum 


TABLE n 

Inactivity of Discarded Fractions in Stages (d) and (h) ■ 


i 

Extract 

No. 

Tissue 

extracted 

Amount of hormone recovered 
by 4th and 6th extractions 
with boiling alcohol of residue (d) 

Amount of hormone remaining 
in the phospholipid 
fraction after 2 precipitations 
with acetone (A) 

Equiva¬ 
lent of 
tissue 
injected 

Resultant 

prolifera¬ 

tion 

Loss* 

Equiva¬ 
lent of 
tissue 
injected 

Resultant 

prolifera¬ 

tion 

Loss* 


gm. 



rabbit 
units per 
kg. 



rcdfbit 
units per 
kg. 

74 





234 

0 


84 

2157 

1232 

0 


513 


0 

85 

1885 

943 

0 


628 


0 


The italic letters, (d) and (h), refer to the steps in the diagrammatic 
outline. 

* The potent fraction at each of these steps was active with a dose 
equivalent to 2S gm. of fresh tissue. 

ether and 70 per cent alcohol, a definite amount of 70 per cent 
methyl alcohol solution being extracted five times with one-third 
its volume of fresh petroleum ether. This suflBiced to remove 
practically all of the cholesterol from the 70 per cent alcohol frac¬ 
tion and thereby effected a marked purification of the hormone, 
but at the same time some of the hormone was always found in 
the petroleum ether fraction. The results from four different 
extracts (Table III) which were carefully assayed show that there 
was a 76 per cent recovery of the hormone in the alcohol fraction. 
From this limited evidence and the use of a distribution formula 
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such as that used by Rails, Jordan, and Doi^ (1926) in studying 
cholesterol distribution between these solvents it was found that 
progestia under the conditions of this experiment was approxi- 
roately 5 times as soluble in 70 per cent methyl alcohol as in pe¬ 
troleum ether. From this finding, and from the known fact that 
cholesterol and neutral fat are relatively insoluble in dilute alco¬ 
hol, it seemed possible to eliminate this process of freezing from 
absolute alcohol with subsequent distribution between two sol¬ 
vents as a method for the separation of fat and cholesterol, and to 
substitute for it freezing of a 70 per cent methyl alcohol solution. 
This procedure has been found to be very efficacious in that in one 

TABin m 

Distribution of Progestin between 70 Per Cent Methyl Alcohol and Petroleum 
Ether after Extracting the Alcoholic Sohdion Five Times mth One- 
Third Its Volume of Petroleum Ether. Alcoholic Fraction 
Cholesterol-Free 


Preparation 

No. 

Petroleum ether 

70 per cent methyl alcohol 

Becoveiy 
in 70 per cent 
alcohol 

Babbit units 

Wei|jht of 
rabbit unit 

Babbit units 

Weight of 
rabbit unit 



gm. 


gm. 

percent 

46 

10 

0.450 

26 

0.040 

71.4 

52 

5 

1.120 

15 

0.026 

75.0 

59 

5 

0.500 

10 

mmm 

66.6 

72 

5 

0.033 

25 

■a 

83.3 

Avers^e... 

74.0 



step it removes tiie cholesterol completely, large amounts of 
neutral fat, and practically none of the hqrmone. The technical 
difficulties encountered in' separating fats from dilute alcohol 
were overcome by filtration after cooling at —4° for 12 hours. 

This procedure is carried out as follows:^ 140 cc. of boiling 
absolute methyl alcohol are added to the acetone-ether-soluble 
fraction (i) and the fla^ agitated thoroughly so that a fine emul¬ 
sion of the fat is obtained. 60 cc. of water are then added and 

* These directions are based on the extraction of 1500 gm. of tissue and 
they, together with the outline and the specific directions previously pub- 
hshfid (Alien, 1930, a), may be fitted easily into the complete method of 
Iii^;>aratiott. 
















Hand-dissected tissue is preserved in 2 volumes of 96 per cent alcohol. 
It may be kept in this way for at least a year. All subsequent volumes 
are on the basis of 1500 gm. of tissue. When ready to extract, filter 
through gauze bags in Bloor extractors. 

Filtrate (a) Residue (6) 

Divide in 3 equal portions and extract each 
3 times in Bloor extractor with filtrate (a) 
for the extracting fiuid 


Hot alcohol-soluble (c) 

Distil to a thick sludge (water pump 
vacuum) and extract with ethyl ether; 
500 cc., 300 cc., 300 cc. 

Ether-soluble (f) 

All forms of fatty substances. Distil to 100 
to 200 cc., then add 800 cc. of acetone and 
10 cc. of saturated alcoholic solution 
MgCh. Dissolve precipitate in ether and 
reprecipitate once 

Acetone-soluble (f) 

Distil to a thick oil in vacuo for so called 
crude oil. Dissolve in alcohol. Yield 30 
gm., 60 rabbit units 

Or distil to a thick oil and extract with 200 
cc. of hot 70 per cent methyl alcohol, cool 
at —4® for 12 hrs., and filter. Reesctract 
precipitate with hot alcohol, cool^ and 
filter 3 more times 


Residue (d) 

Protein 

(discard) 

Ether-insoluble (g) 

Protein split-products 
(discard) 


Acetone-insoluble (h) 

Phospholipids 

(discard) 


Cold methyl alcohol-soluble (j) Cold methyl alcohol-insoluble (fc) 

Distil to about 5 cc. in vacuo, add 100 cc. Neutral fat and cholesterol 
absolute ethyl alcohol, and distil to dry- (discard) 
ness. Yield 2 gm, 1 rabbit unit * 30 to 
40 mg. Dissolve in 50 cc. alcohol as a 
stock solution 

Or distil to about 20 cc. and extract with 
ethyl ether; 100 cc., 50 cc., 50 cc. 


Ether fraction (2) Aqueous fraction (m) 

Wash with saturated aqueous NaHCOs, (Discard) 

then 0.2 N HCl, and then with H 2 O 


[Ether fraction ( 0 ) 


Washings (p) 


Acidify and extract with^ethyl 

Distil off ether 
and make up 
stock solution 
in ethyl alcohol.' 

1 rabbit unit 
= 6 to 8 mg. 

Yield 0.3 to 0.4 Ether fraction ( 0 ) Washings (p) 

gm. 

Fatty acids as soaps 
(discard) 


euner; luu co., ou cc., ou cc. 

Ether fraction Aqueous fraction (n) 

Wash with NaHCOs, (Discard) 

HCl, H2O as above 
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the solution again heated to boiling. The flask is again shaken 
vigoroudy and then cooled in the refrigerator for 12 hours. Fil¬ 
tration is carried out at ice box temperature. The majority of 
the precipitate, which is composed largely of neutral fat and 
cholesterol, remains in the fla^. The entire process is repeated 
three more times so that none of the hormone remains adsorbed 
to the precipitate (fc, discard). This procedure is technically 
easy it removes practically all of the cholesterol and large 
amounts of neutral fat without much loss of the hormone. The 
70 per cent methyl alcohol is removed by vacuum distillation and 
the residue (j) dissolved in absolute ethyl alcohol as a stock solu¬ 
tion if further purification is not desired. Ordinarily 1 rabbit 
unit equals 30 to 40 n^. 

The next step in purification is based upon the fact that ether 
solutions of the hormone can be washed with alkali without com¬ 
plete inactivation of the progestin, even thou^ in either aqueous 
or alcoholic solutions alkali promptly and completely destroys it. 
It was found that ethereal solutions of the hormone could be 
wadied wiih 0.5 N alkali, thus removing the fatty acids present, 
and that this process ronoved practically all of the brown color. 
However, washing with 0.5 n alkali was not entirely satisfactory 
since some of the prcgestin was always destroyed, so washing with 
aqueous NaHCO* solution was employed. This causes only 
sl^t loss in potency and washes out almost as much inactive 
material as does 0.5 n NaOH. 

This step is carried out as foUows: The 70 per cent methyl 
alcohol solution (J) is reduced to about 15 to 20 cc. by vacuum 
dktillation and the aqueous remainder is extracted four times with 
ethyl ether (100, 50,50, and 50 cc.). The ether solutions are com¬ 
bined (1) and washed four times in a separatory funnel with satu¬ 
rated aqueous NaHCOs, 20 cc. being used each time. The ether 
is then wa^ed twice with water, twice with 0.2 n HCl (10 cc.), 
and then with water until the washings are neutral. All of the 
washings are combined, acidified with HCl, and extracted four 
times with ethyl ether (100, 50, 50, and 50 cc.). The ether solu¬ 
tions are combined and washed with IfaHCOs and HCl exactly as 
above, and the ether then combined with the ether fraction (o) 
from the first washings. The ether is distilled off and the residue 
dissolved in absolute ethyl alcohol. This preparation is a li^t- 
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yellow oil from which a crystallme substance separates upon being 
cooled to —4®. 1 rabbit unit weighs 6 to 8 mg. 

The subsequent purification of this oily end-product depends 
on the success with which the contaminating yellow oil can be 
removed. Two methods have been evolved, each of which is 
partially satisfactory, and each of which wiU give a colorless, 
crystalline product which is potent in about 0.6 mg. per day (i.e., 

1 rabbit unit = 3.0 mg.). This yellow oil is a fatty substance 
soluble in alcohol, ethyl ether, acetone, benzene, and to a less 
extent in petroleum ether. The hormone is soluble in hot pe¬ 
troleum ether (purified over H 2 SO 4 and redistilled, b.p. 30-60°), 
as is some of the oil, but by repeated extraction of the oil with 
hot petroleum ether, evaporation of the ether, and reextraction, 
the process being repeated four or five times, a product is obtained 
which imparts no color to the petroleum ether and which precipi¬ 
tates out as a fine cloud immediately when the ether is allowed to 
cool down. If sufficient volume is used so that only a anall 
amount precipitates out upon cooling to room temperature, and 
then the ether is allowed to evaporate very slowly at 0°, beautiful 
crystals are always obtained on the sides of the test-tube and in 
the solvent. In one lot, a crystal fully 2 mm. long was built up 
over a period of 3 days in this manner. 

The second method depends on the fact that the hormone is 
soluble in hot dilute alcohol, whereas the majority of the yellow 
oil is not. The yellow oil is dissolved in absolute alcohol, heated 
to boiling, and then sufficient water is added to make the per¬ 
centage 35 to 40. Immediately upon adding the water a milky 
cloud forms. The solution is again heated to boiling and then 
allowed to cool to room temperature. It is then placed in the ice 
box at —4° for about 24 hours. Many feather-shaped crystals 
form during this process. The solution is then filtered cold, the 
filtrate being milky , and the white crystalline material is com¬ 
pletely filtered out. The precipitate is washed throu^ the filter 
with hot absolute alcohol and then ethyl ether. The solvents are 
evaporated off and the precipitate, which is nearly colorless, is 
again dissolved in hot alcohol, water added to make 40 per cent 
alcohol, and the freezing, precipitation, and filtration carried out 
as before. This somewhat unorthodox method of removing the 
oil is effective because the oil forms an emuMon which runs through 
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the filter whereas the hormone precipitates out in crystals which 
are large enough to be held back by the filter. Two such proce¬ 
dures suffice to remove all of the yellow oil from the white crys¬ 
talline material. Both fractions however are potent, since com¬ 
plete sep^ation of the hormone from the yellow oil has never been 
attained in any of the various preparations. The fact that the 
colorless crystalline product is potent in smaller dosi^e than the 
yellow oil makes it seem reasonable to suppose that the yellow 
oil is a contaminant. For example, one prepwation weighing 
600 mg. (1 rabbit unit = 10 mg. = 36 gm. of fredi tissue) was ex¬ 
tracted with hot 37.5 per cent alcohol, repeatedly. The insoluble 
fraction gave a 3 -1- reaction with 30.0 mg. and the soluble fraction 
a 3 -1- reaction with 4.0 mg., and 62.5 per cent of the hormone was 
present in the soluble fraction. From the 37.5 per cent soluble 
fraction a crystaJlme substance active in 2.5 mg. dosage was pre¬ 
pared by freezing from about 10 cc. of 37.5 per cent alcohol. 
The recovery of the hormone in the crystaUine fraction is not 100 
per cent of that present in the crude oil. The equivalent of fresh 
tissue for a rabbit unit of the crystaUine product is about 70 gm., 
whereas for the crude oil it is about 25 gm.; and curiously enough 
this loss of potency caimot be entirely recovered in the discarded 
fractions. The loss may be due, therefore, to deterioration of the 
active substance or to other factors as yet not fuUy understood. 
Thus far active crystalline material has been made from four dif¬ 
ferent batches of tissue by one or the other of these methods. 

A further method of final purification employed was hi^ vac¬ 
uum distillation. This was carried out on one extract which pre¬ 
vious to distillation was active with a minimal dose of 8.7 mg. A 
fraction weighing 350 mg. (40 rabbit units) was then distilled at 
0.002 mm. of Hg in a distilling apparatus which was deseed and 
described by Hickman (1930) of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
and which uses a butyl thaUate pump in place of the usual mer¬ 
cury vapor pump. The temperature was not accurately recorded 
^ce this was a preliminaiT’ experiment but the estimated tem¬ 
perature was about 150®. The distillate was collected in two 
fractions and the residue was saved as a third. Upon assay all 
fractions were potent. However, the second distillate fraction, 
which weired 75 mg., was active in a 4 mg. dose and contained 
25 rabbit units. This fraction contained, therefore, 62.5 per 
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cent of the total rabbit units and only 21.4 per cent of the total 
oil (Table IV). Furthemaore the minimal dose in the other two 
fractions was 15 mg. The second distillate was a very pale yellow 
oil from which upon cooling a white crystalline substance readily 
separated. The procedure of high vacuum distillation resulted 
in no loss of activity and quite materially improved the purity 
of the product.^ 

Very little can be said regarding the chemical nature of pro¬ 
gestin or even about the physical properties of the colorless crys¬ 
talline product described above. Whether it is a chemical entity 
or a mixture remains to be seen, and in fact it may even be con¬ 
taminated with estiin. We have known for a long time that the 


TABLE IV 

Yields from High Vacuum Distillation of Hormone at O.OOjS Mm. 


Etaction 

Yield 

Dosage in mg. and 
resulting proliferation 

i 

Yield 





rabbit 


mg. 



units 




0 


First distillate. 

70 

28 

6.0 

6* 



++++ 

+++ 


Second distillate. 

100 

10 

4 

26 



+++++ 

+++ 


Residue. 

160 

60 

16 

10 


The + signs and the 0 above the figures have same significance as in 
Table I. 

* It is assumed that 14 mg. are 1 rabbit unit, since 28 mg. gave 5 + and 
5 mg. 0. 

purified progestin does not produce heat in rats unless given in 
fairly large doses and that even in the crude state 1 rabbit unit 
of progestin does not contain over 0.5 to 1 rat unit of estrin. One 
hesitates to attempt an accurate assay of progestin-containing 
extracts for their estrin content for the simple reason that it 
requires so much of the valuable extract to make such an assay. 

Fels and Slotta (1931) have already announced the preparation 
of pure progestin in crystalline form but have not published, as 
yet, the particulars. Fevold and Hisaw (1932) have published 

21 am indebted to Dr. K. C. D. Hickman of the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany for carrying out this high vacuum distillation. 
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more rcccntly prcliminfiry noiiB indicsktixig tli&t tlicy li&ve pre¬ 
pared a crystalline corpoiin (progestin). The crystals are pre¬ 
pared by Fevold and Hisaw from the ether-soluble fraction of the 
extractives obtained by the acid-alcohol method of extraction and 
are readily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, or other similar 
solvents but much less soluble in water. 

nisctrssioi4’ 

The recent history of the corpus lutemn hormones, has, we 
fear, been rather confusing to the general reader, partly because 
of complexities inherent in the study and partly because of certain 
discrepancies regarding their solubilities and consequently the 
methods of separating them. 

Hisaw and his coworkers discovered that the blood serum of 
pregnant rabbits contained a hormone which would relax the 
pelvic l^aments of the guinea pig, a condition which supervenes 
normally during the latter part of pregnancy in this animal, and 
that acid-alcohol extracts of corpora lutea would bring about the 
same result (Hisaw, 1929). This hormone was named relaxin 
and the purification was carried to such an extent that a crystalline 
product combined with sodium chloride was obtained and chemi¬ 
cal analyses made (Fevold, Hisaw, and Meyer, 1930, c). 

In 1929 we (Comer and Allen, 1929; Allen and Comer, 1929) 
described the preparation, by the extraction of corpora lutea with 
boiling alcohol, of a hormone which produced proliferation of the 
easkate rabbit’s uterus, a reaction which also occurs dtiring preg¬ 
nancy, and which also maintained the embryos. This hormone 
was subsequently named progestin (Allen, 1930, a). At first sight 
it seemed that both groups of workers were dealing with the same 
substance, one which produced numerous reactions, depending on 
the test used; but the product of Fevold, Hisaw, and Meyer (1930) 
was chemically different in that it was ether-insoluble and ours 
ether-soluble. Their cmde preparation was also found to inhibit 
estms in the rat, and to produce mucification of the vagina (Hisaw, 
Meyer, mid Weichert, 1928) and to produce proliferation of the 
rabbit's utems (Hisaw and Leonard, 1&30), but they soon showed 
that the relaxin could be separated from the hormone responsible 
for the other reactions by the use of 99 per cent ethyl alcohol, 
the relaxin being insoluble and the second hormone (Hormone B, 
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or corporin) soluble (Fevold, Hisaw, and Meyer, 1930). In all 
of our work, however, on the chemical isolation of progestin 
(Allen, 1930, a) we adhered to the one test, i.e. the production of 
proliferation in the adult castrated rabbit, so we could not state 
at that time how many hormones our extracts contained. It was 
determined, however, that our purified preparations (1 rabbit 
unit = 3.0 mg.) did not produce relaxation (1930, unpublished 
observations). 

The one fundamental difference between their procedure and 
that used by us is that their progestational substance (corporin. 
Hormone B) was found in the ether-insoluble fraction whereas 
our progestational substance (progestin) was found in the ether- 
soluble fraction. Specifically, they say that this hormone “is 
insoluble or very slightly soluble in ether, consequently the fats 
may be removed with no significant loss of hormone” (Fevold, 
Efisaw, and Meyer, 1930, b) and yet their method gave a 3 deld of 
only 3 to 4 rabbit units per kilo, whereas our method gave 3 delds 
10 times as great. (This yield is deduced from the fact that it 
required the equivalent of 300 gm. of fresh tissue to produce a 
fair proliferation in 5 days (Hjsaw and Leonard, 1930, Fig. 1). 
This is necessarily a deduction since they do not give jdelds for 
this method.) More recently, however, they (Fevold, SUsaw, 
and Leonard, 1932) have abandoned their previous method of 
separation, based on the supposed insolubility of the hormone in 
ether, and have adopted one similar in all its essentials to that 
published from this laboratory. By this new method they now 
obtain yields of 30 to 40 rabbit units per kilo, results whidi are in 
complete accord with those published from this laboratory (Allen, 
1930, a, Table 1). It seems evident, therefore, that the prepara¬ 
tion of crystals containing the active principle announced by them 
(Fevold and Hisaw, 1932) could scarcely have been accomplished 
without the use of ether (or some other organic lipid solvent) as a 
solvent for the hormone. 

It also seems probable that the special mucffying factor which 
Fevold, Hisaw, and Leonard (1932) have separated from progestin 
and relaxin may not be a new hormone but estrin which has not 
been removed by their chemical methods of separation. This 
opinion is substantiated by the fact that Hobson (1931) and Rob¬ 
son and Wiesner (1931) have shown that corpus luteum extracts 
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treated with alkali (and thus containing no progestin) and crude 
extracts wiU produce mucification of the vagina in mice 
if su^mifyrng doses are given; and also by the fact that the 
author working jointly with Dr. R. K. Meyer (Meyer and Allen, 
1932) has found that mucification can be produced in mice and 
guinea pigs with subcomifying doses of theelin (the crystalline 
estrogenic hormone isolated by Doisy). Since the reaction can 
be produced by theelin, it would seem necessary to prove that 
theelin does not produce this reaction, either directly or indirectly, 
or that theelin is contaminated by the mucif 3 ing hormone, before 
it can be demonstrated that a special mucifying hormone exists. 
Thus far no one has satisfied these postulates. 

Testa for Progestin —^The test which has been used in the assay 
of all fractions studied in the development of the above method 
has been the one described in detail previoudy by us (Comer and 
Allen, 1929); i.e., injection of the adult, recently castrated f^ale 
rabbit for 5 days, with autopsy on the 6th day and study of histo¬ 
logical sections of the uterus. This laborious procedure has been 
the only one which we have felt to be sufficiently reliable for use 
in the qujmtitative assays necessary to develop a trustworthy 
method of preparation of the hormone. The use of smaller ro¬ 
dents, such as rats and mice, although highly desirable from the 
standpoint of economy, has been found impractical because the 
dianges in the endometrium of these animals are not sufficiently 
ponounced. Even immature rabbits caimot be used (Allen, 
1^^, 6) unless they are given preliminary treatment with estrin 
so that their uteri may be brou^t into the adult state, since pro¬ 
gestin apparently produces proliferation only in the uteri of those 
aninnals which have been under the influence of estrin. The pro¬ 
duction of mucification of the vagina of mice as was recently 
si^ested by Harris and Newman (1931) also cannot be used as a 
^cific test for progestin even though corpus luteum extracts 
will produce this reaction, since it has recently been shown that 
estrin is the hormone reqjonsible for this change (Robson, 1931; 
Robson and Wiesner, 1931; Meyer and Allen, 1932). 

Glauberg (1930), using corpus luteum extracts made by our 
method, has developed a method whereby the immature rabbit 
may be used instead of the adult, castrated rabbit. This, briefly, 
requires the use of non-castrated, immature females which have 
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been injected with 10 mouse units of menformone (estrin) daily 
for 8 days before the corpus luteum injections are begun. Corpus 
luteum extract is then injected for 5 days and the animal kiUed 
the next day. The uterus is submitted to microscopic study and 
the rabbit unit determined by much the same method as the one 
we use for the adult animal. We have never used the immature 
rabbit in our quantitative assays of potency, but we have found 
(Allen, 1930, 6) that the immature rabbit if previously injected 
with estrin is as sensitive to progestin as the adult. 

Knaus (1930) has developed a radically different test based on 
his observations that during the lutein phase of both pregnancy 
and pseudopregnancy the excised rabbit’s uterus loses its in vitro 
response to the introduction of pituitrin into the bath. The same 
phenomenon of loss of response to pituitrin occurs if the rabbits 
are injected with progestin. (His extracts were made by our 
method (Comer and Allen, 1929).) These results obviously make 
possible a test based upon pituitrin response. His test consists 
in injecting the corpus luteum extract subcutaneously into the 
non-castrated adult female rabbit (which has been isolated for 3 
weeks or more) four times at intervals of 12 hours, and then sus¬ 
pending the excised uterus in an oxygenated Ringer’s solution. 
If the corpus luteum is potent and has been given in sufiSciently 
large doses there is no contraction of the excised uterine muscle 
following the introduction of pituitrin into the bath. He has 
found that 0.5 gm. of cmde oil injected into a 2 kilo rabbit is 
enough to cause the utems to be completely refractory to pitui¬ 
trin. That this inhibition is specific is shown by the fact that the 
extract does not prevent the response of the uterus to adrenalin or 
to quinine.^ We have never used this test as a criterion of po¬ 
tency chiefly because it is technically difficult and because the 
inhibition of pituitrin may possibly be due to some substance 
other than the one which causes proliferation of the endometrium, 
i.e. progestin. 

Relaxation of the guinea pig’s symphysis described by Hisaw 
(1929) as being producible by corpus luteum extracts need not be 
considered here since it has been shown (Fevold, Hisaw, and Meyer, 

’ Knaus has studied in detail the phannacodynamics of the uterus during 
the normal cycle, pseudopregnancy, and pregnancy. The references for 
this work are given by him in the papers referred to above. 
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1930, c) that this is due to a hormone distinctly different both 
chemically and physiologically from progestin. 

Smrees of Progestin —Thus far progestin has only been prepared 
from corpora lutea. Other possible sources are, of course, the 
placenta, amniotic liquor, and the urine of pregnant women, 
since these have proved to be such potent sources of estrin (thee- 
lin, amniotin, menformone, and progynon). No one has suc- 
ce^ed in preparing progestin from these sources, but this does 
not prove that none is present, because it has been shown by 
Courrier (1930), Leonard, Hisaw, and Fevold (1932), and Allen 
(1932) that estrin if given in large enough doses will prevent the 
occurrence of proliferation in the recently mated rabbit, and by 
several (Tausk, de Fremery, and Luchs, 1931; Robson and Illing¬ 
worth, 1931; Leonard, Hisaw, and Fevold, 1932; and Allen, 1932) 
that estrin will prevent progestin-containiE^ extracts from having 
their characteristic proliferative effect on the rabbit’s uterus. The 
fact that (Alien, 1932) 675 rat units of estrin completely inhibit 
3 rabbit units of progestin makes invalid any assay of urine, since 
1 liter of urine usually contains about that much estrin. As a 
matter of fact, in this laboratory both urine and placenta have 
been extracted but they have been found devoid of any prolifera¬ 
tive effect. If a method of removing the estrin can be developed 
then a negative result from these sources will have some signifi¬ 
cance. 

Oral Administration —^Englehardt (1932) has found that pro¬ 
gestin is ineffective by mouth and that it is destroyed by pan- 
creatin. We have also found progestin to be ineffective by mouth. 

SUMMABT 

An improved procedure for the preparation of highly purified 
progestin is described and a brief discussion of the methods of 
assay is given. 
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THE METABOLISM OF SULFUR 


SIX. THE DISTKIBUTIOH OF URINARY SULFUR IN THE DOG AFTER 
THE ORAL ADMINISTRATION OF MONOBROMOBENZENR 
AS INFLUENCED BY THE CHARACTER UF THE 
DIETARY PROTEIN AND BY THE FEEDING 
OF 2-CYSTINE AND d2-METHIONINE 

By ABRAHAM WHITE and HOWARD B. LEWIS 

(From the Department of Physiological Chemistry, Medical School, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

(Received for publication, August 22, 1932) 

The ssmthesis of & phenylmercapturic add after the administra¬ 
tion of the monohalogen substitution products of benzene has 
been studied more extensively in the dog than in other animals 
(1). The most condusive proof of this synthesis is to be obtained 
by isolation of the acid from the urine, but unfortunately this 
procedure is far from quantitative and isolation experiments give 
little information as to the extent of the synthesis. Since the 
sulfiur of the molecule of the mercapturic acids is in organic com¬ 
bination, an approach to the quantitative aspect of this problem 
is available in the study of the partition of the luinary sulfur after 
the administration of the halogen derivative of benzene. If no 
compounds containing sulfur in unoxidized form other than the 
phenylmercapturic acid derivatives are excreted, such a study 
should give formation of value; if other organic sulfur compounds 
are formed and excreted in the urine also, the evidence afforded 
by the sulfur partition studies must be interpreted with caution. 
Hele in experiments with dogs (1) and one of us (L.) in experi¬ 
ments with rabbits (2) have recently utilized this method of 
study. Other recent observers (3-7) have preferred for the most 
part to rely on the isolation of the mercapturic acid in the study 
of the problem. 

It has generally been assumed that the amount of cystine avail¬ 
able in the orgonian influences the extent of the synthesis of the 
mercapturic acids, but there exists some difference of opinion as 

607 
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to whether cystine of endogenous origin may be utilized for pur¬ 
poses of synthesis as effectively as the cystine of the diet (either 
cystine liberated from protein in the processes of digestion or 
cystine fed as such). Thomas and his coworkers (3, 4) have held 
t^t the processes of endogenous protein catabolism do not result 
in the liberation of cystine or cysteine readily available for the 
formation of mercapturic acid after the administration of the 
monohalogen derivatives of benzene, since they were unable to 
isolate mercapturic acid from the urine of dogs fed bromobenzene 
and fasted or fed a protein-free diet, an observation confirmed by 
Muldoon, Shiple, and Sherwin (5). Abderhalden and Wert¬ 
heimer (6) have criticized these experiments of Thomas because 
of the large amounts of bromobenzene fed to dogs weakened by 
prolonged fasting, and have obtained with Sorter periods of fast¬ 
ing and smaller amounts of the halogen derivatives of benzene 
evidence of synthesis in fasted dogs, in fasted phlorhizinized dogs, 
and in dogs on a protein-free diet. They believe that the cystine 
requirements for reactions more essential than the detoxication of 
bromobenzene limit the extent of synthesis. The formation of 
phenylmercapturic acids in fasting rabbits has been demon¬ 
strated by Nishimura (7)- 

In most of the studies reported, the natme of the protein of the 
diet has had relatively little consideration. It appeared probable 
to 'US that more convincing evidence of the r61e of protein and of 
qystiae in the synthesis of the mercapturic acids should be obtam- 
able if the basal diet were adequate but of low protein content, 
l^rticularly if the protein were so chosen that cystine was the 
limiting factor of the diet. We have studied the changes in the 
partition of urinary sulfur after the feeding of moderate amounts 
of bromobenzene to the dog in experiments in which casein and 
lactalbu3nin, as representative proteins of low and high content of 
cystine, supplied the protein element. We have also made similar 
studies in dogs fed a diet in which the protein was furnished by 
dried split peas, a diet known to be deficient in its cystine content 
(8), and have supplemented this diet by the addition of cystine. 
In view of recent observations (9, 10), which had indicated that 
methionine was able to replace cystine in the promotion of growth 
of white rats fed a diet in which an inadequate supply of cystine 
was the limiting factor, we have investigated the influence of this 
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other sulfur-containing amino acid on the mercapturic acid syn¬ 
thesis in the dog. 

EXPEEIMENTAL 

Female dogs, accustomed to the routine ©f metabolism experi¬ 
ments, were used in these studies. The animals were kept in the 
usual metabolism cages and catheterized at regular 24 hour inter¬ 
vals. Immediately after catheterization, the daily food ration 
was given. The appetite of one of the dogs was little affected 
by the bromobenzene administration and for the most part, this 
animal consumed the diet regularly within 30 minutes after the 


TABLE I 

Composition of Basal Diets* 



Diet A 

Diet B 

Diet C 

Casein. 

gm. 

31.5 

gm. 

gm. 

Lactalbumin... 

29.0 


Dried peas. 


65.0 

Sucrose. 

29.0 

29.0 

25.0 

Lard. 

14.0 

14.0 

Butter. 

14.0 

14.0 

25.0 

Salt mixture (Karr)t. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Tricalcium phosphate. 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 



* The dog received 0.9 gm, of Yeast Vitamine-Harris Powder in a gelatin 
capsule (No. 00) daily. 

t Hawk, P. B., and Bergeim, 0., Practial physiological chemistry, 
Philadelphia, 10th edition, 695 (1931). 

food was ojBFered. The greater number of experiments were 
therefore conducted with this animal. On the few occasions when 
the dog exhibited a reluctance to eat, forced feeding was resorted 
to, a procedure easily and quantitatively carried out with this dog. 
All of the data presented in Tables II to V were obtained with this 
animal, a long haired mongrel bitch of about 9.5 kilos weight. 
Similarly planned experiments were carried out also with a second 
dog with results comparable to those presented. 

The diets, recorded in Table I, supplied protein from three 
sources, commercial casein, a commercial purified lactalbumin, and 
split peas (green). Each of these materials was analyzed for 
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nitrogen and suKur and each was examined also for the presence 
of inorganic sulfate sulfur. The protein of Diets A and B supplied 
4.01 gm. of nitrogen, while the peas of Diet C furnished 2.64 gm. 
of nitrogen. The sulfur supplied by the protein foodstuffs of the 
three diets was 0.380, 0.424, and 0.140 gm. respectively. The 
commercial casein and the peas were found on analysis to contain 
inorganic sulfate sulfur in amounts which, when deducted from 
the total sulfur of the protein foodstuffs of Diets A and C, gave 
organic sulfur values of 0.274 and 0.092 gm. respectively for these 
diets. Cystine determinations on the peas by the Folih-Marenzi 
(11) method indicated 0.43 per cent of cystine. The daily ration 
of peas therefore supplied about 0.280 gm. of this amino acid. 
The calorific value of the diets was such that the dog received the 
equivalent of slightly over 50 calories per kilo of body weight. 

In the preparation of Diet C, the peas as purchased were finely 
ground in a mill and sieved repeatedly to insure a uniform product. 
This powder was weighed out, mixed with 100 cc. of water, and 
heated on a steam bath for 30 minutes. The mixture was then 
cooled and the other ingredients of the diet were incorporated to 
give a uniform mixture. The yeast vitamin concentrate was fed 
separately from the rest of the diet in a small gelatin capsule 
(No. 00), The additional nitrogen and sulfur of the diet from the 
vitamin and capsule were 95 and 15 mg. respectively. Bromoben¬ 
zene, cystine, glycine, and methionine were given likewise in gelatin 
capsules immediately after catheterization except in one series of 
experiments (Table III) in which it was desired to observe the 
effect of dividing the intake of cystine and administering it in 
smaller amounts at intervals. 

The usual analylical methods were employed, the Kjeldahl- 
Gunning method for total nitrogen, the Folin colorimetric method 
for creatinine, and the gravimetric methods of Folin and of Bene¬ 
dict as modified by Denis for the partition of sulfur. Creatinine 
determinations were made as a check on the completeness of collec¬ 
tion of the 24 hour specimens of urine; and since uniform values 
were obtained from day to day, the creatinine figures are not 
presented in the tables. 

DISCUSSION 

The data obtained in experiments in which casein and lactal- 
bumin were fed as the protein components of the diet are presented 
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in Table II. Although casein does not differ significantly from 
many common proteins in its content of total sulfur, its cystine 
content is very low, 0.3 to 0.4 per cent (12). Lactalbumin, on 
the other hand, contains more cystine than any other of the com¬ 
mon proteins except the keratins, values of from 2.60 (13) to 
4.26 (14) per cent having been reported. 

When casern was fed, the oral administration of moderate 
amounts of monobromobenzene resulted in a greater excretion of 


TABLEn 

Excretion of Sulfur and Nitrogen after Oral Administration of Monohromo- 
benzene As Influenced by Variation in Cystine Content of Protein of 

Diet 


The initial weight of the dog was 9.0 kilos; the final weight, 8.3 kilos. 
An interval of 11 days elapsed between the experiments recorded. 


Experiment 1. Casein diet (Diet A) 


Experiment 2. Lactalbumin diet (Diet B) 


Day 

Tot^ 

N 

Total 

s 

Total 

sulfate 

S 

Inor- 

Saxiic 

sulfate 

S 

Ethe¬ 

real 

sulfate 

S 

Or- 

ge^c 

Total 

N 

Total 

S 

Total 

sulfate 

S 

Inor¬ 

ganic 

sulfate 

S 

Ethe¬ 

real 

sulfate 

S 

Or- 

gl^C 


gm. 

mg. 



mg. 

mg. 

gm. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 

3.44 

214 

171 

159 

12 

43 

3.04 

253 

213 

197 

16 

40 

2 

3,18 

201 

171 

169 

2 

mm 

2.83 



194 

6 

40 

3 

3.14 

212 

179 

173 

6 

33 

2.99 

258 

212 

199 

13 

46 

4 

3.53 

285 

174 

117 

57 

111* 

3.15 

264 

162 

118 

44 

102* 

5 

4.20 

305 

176 

118 

58 

129* 

3.41 


161 

117 

44 

129* 

6 

4.24 

267 

189 

no 

79 

78* 

3.55 

284 

142 

97 

45 

142* 

7 

3.82 

226 

161 

144 

17 

65 

3.55 


170 

127 

43 

132* 

8 

3.55 

230 

180 

169 

11 


3.33 


189 

162 

27 

81 

9 

3.21 

222 

178 

165 

13 

43 

3.26 

260 

203 

193 

10 

57 


♦ The animal received daily 1 gm. of monobromobenzene orally. 


ethereal sulfate sulfur, an excretion which increased progressively 
and reached its maximum value on the 3rd day of bromobenzene 
feeding. Associated with this increase in the urinary ethereal 
sulfates was a rise in the organic sulfur excretion, which fell 
sharply on the last day of the administration of the benzene deriva¬ 
tive. Similar results were obtained in another experiment not 
detailed in the tables in which, on the days when bromobenzene 
was fed, the ethereal sulfate and organic sulfur fractions of the 
urine were 48, 49, and 64 and 102, 110, and 66 mg. respectively. 
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If the organic sulfur excretion is an accurate index of the extent 
of mercapturic acid synthesis, these experiments would indicate 
that on a low cystine diet, less cystine is available for synthesis 
after repeated feedings of bromobenzene and that less of the ben¬ 
zene derivative is excreted as the mercapturic acid and more in 
conjugation with sulfuric acid. In Experiment 1 (Table II) the 
average daily *'extra” excretions for the 3 day bromobenzene 
period were 56 mg. of ethereal sulfate sulfur and 66 mg. of organic 
sulfur. When the protein element of the diet was supplied by 
lactalbumin (Experiment 2, Table II), a protein of greater cystine 
content, the excretion of ethereal sulfate sulfur was increased 
somewhat following the feeding of the bromobenzene, but no 
greater excretion was observed at the end of the bromobenzene 
period than at the beginning. The organic sulfur excretion rose 
to a higher level than when casein was fed and showed no tend¬ 
ency to decline with continued bromobenzene feeding as on the 
casein diet. Although the total extra sulfur excreted in response 
to the administration of bromobenzene was approximately the 
same as that observed on the casein diet, the distribution was 
different, more extra sulfur appearing in the organic suKur frac¬ 
tion (an average of 84 mg, daily as compared with 66 mg.) and 
less as ethereal sulfate sulfur (32 and 56 mg. on the lactalbumin 
and casein diets respectively). 

The effect of the administration of bromobenzene on the elimina¬ 
tion of nitrogen was different in the two experiments. When 
casein was the source of protein, the toxicity of the bromobenzene, 
as evidenced by the increased nitrogen elimination, was greater 
than when the lactalbumin diet was fed. We believe that this 
difference in the nitrogen excretion is related to the amount of 
cystine supplied by the diet and available for conjugation. When 
dietaiy cystine is not available in adequate amounts, the protein 
of the tissues is catabolized to furnish cystine for mercapturic acid 
^mthesis and the level of nitrogen excretion is increased. Further 
evidence in support of this view was obtained in experiments in 
which the casein diet was supplemented by cystine. In these 
experiments the distribution of urinary sulfur resembled that 
observed in the lactalbumin experiment; t.e., a greater increase 
in the organic sulfur fraction and no change in the ethereal sulfate 
sulfur after the 1st day of the administration of bromobenzene. 
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The increase in nitrogen elimination was less marked in these 
studies also. Since more striking evidence of this supplementary- 
action of cystine was obtained in experiments in which the basal 
diet was lower iu sulfur content (Diet C), these studies of the 
supplementary effect of cystine added to the casein diet are not 
reported in detail in this paper. 

Since the experiments with casein and lactalbumin had indi¬ 
cated that the type of protein fed mffuenced the urinary sulfur 
distribution and presumably the mercapturic acid synthesis after 
the administration of bromobenzene, attempts were made to 
devise a basal diet even lower in its sulfur content -than the casein 
diet and low in cystine. The low sulfur content of the proteins 
of the pea has long been kno-wn (15) and later studies have shown 
that the value of these proteins in nutrition is limited by the 
deficiency of cystine (8). It was considered of interest, therefore, 
to determine the effect of the ingestion of bromobenzene when the 
protein of the diet was furnished by dried green peas (Diet C), a 
diet which, in some experiments, was supplemented by the addi¬ 
tion of cystine. The amount of cystine fed was usually the equiv¬ 
alent of 1.5 atoms of sulfur per molecule of bromobenzene (e.g., 
Experiment 3, Table III) and in one experiment the equivalent of 
2 atoms of sulfur (Experiment 4, Table III). In the earlier ex¬ 
periments, the cystine was fed in a sit^e dose at the same time 
as the benzene derivative. It seemed probable, however, that 
the absorption of bromobenzene proceeded more slowly than that 
of the cystine. Ih later experiments, in order to insure a supply 
of cystine durii^ the period of active metabolism of the bromoben¬ 
zene, the cystine was fed in divided doses. The initial feeding 
occurred at the time of the admmistration of the bromobenzene 
and the remainder was fed at 3 hour intervals as indicated in 
Table III. The details of two such experiments are presented 
in Table III. 

It wiU be observed that the urinary elimination of sulfur with 
Diet C (Table III) is very much less than in those experiments in 
which the dietary proteins were casein and lactalbumin (Table II), 
the total sulfur approximatmg 100 mg. on most of the normal 
control dasra. In contrast to the marked differences between the 
excretions of total sulfur and total sulfate sulfur on control days 
in Tables II and III, no variations of the oi^nic sulfur, associated 
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with character of the protein component of the diet, are evident. 
This uniformity offers a striking illustration of the constancy of 

TABIiE m 

Excretion of Sulfur and Nitrogen after Oral Administration of Monohromo- 
benzene As Influenced by a Diet Low in Sulfur and Cystine Content 
{Diet C) with and without Added Cystine 
The initial weight of the dog was 8.4 kilos; the final weight, 8.35 kilos. 
An interval of 25 days elapsed between the two experiments. During this 
interval, the animal was fed the same standard diet (Diet C) as during the 
experiments. 



* The animal received daily 1 gm, of monobromobenzene orally, 
t The animal received 1,5 gm. of cystine orally, given in three doses at 
3 hour intervals. 

t The animal received daily 1 gm, of monobromobenzene and 1.15 gm. 
of cystine orally. The cystine was given in two doses at 3 hour intervals. 

§ The animal received daily 1 gm. of monobromobenzene and 1.5 gm. of 
cystine orally. The cystine was given in three doses at 3 hour intervals. 


the organic sulfur of the urine notwithstanding the variations of 
the suHm* and cystine contents of the diets, and emphasizes anew 
the endogenous character of this sulfur fraction. 
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The effects of the admMstration of biomobenzeue on the suKur 
elimination when Diet C (Table III) was fed were similar to, al¬ 
though more striking than, the casein experiment already dis¬ 
cussed (Experiment 1, Table II). A marked rise in the excretions 
of both the ethereal sulfate and organic sulfur fractions of the 
urine occurred. These increased excretions were accompanied 
by a marked decrease in the inorganic sulfate sulfur fraction, a 
decrease which became so marked with the continued administra<- 
tion of bromobenzene as to result in the practical disappearance 
of this fraction of urinary sulfur from the urine. This effect was 
particularly noticeable in Experiment 4 (Table III), in which 
neither the total sulfur nor the inorganic sulfate sulfur of the urine 
had returned to their normal values on the 3rd day after the 
bromobenzene period. As in the casein experiments (Table II), 
the excretion of the ethereal sulfate sulfur increased progressively 
as the administration of bromobenzene was continued, while the 
organic sulfur showed Uttle change after the 1st experimental 
day. For the 4 day experimental periods when bromobenzene 
was fed, the extra ethereal sulfate sulfur excretions were 208 and 
178 mg. in Experiments 3 and 4 respectively, while the extra or¬ 
ganic sulfur eliminations in the same periods were 174 and 199 
n^. respectively. Accompanying these changes in the sulfur 
distribution, in each experiment a marked rise in the excretion of 
total nitrogen occurred. Although the excretions of total sulfur 
and inorganic sulfate sulfur were much depressed immediately 
after the admmistration of the bromobenzene was discontinued, 
the nitrogen excretions remained above the normal level for ^veral 
days. As a result, the urinary N: B ratios were unusually high, 
e.g. 32, 42, and 49 on days 8 to 10 of Experiment 4, indicating a 
marked retention of sulfur without a corresponding retention of 
nitrogen. 

When cystine supplemented Diet C in the periods of bromoben¬ 
zene administration, the results were string. Most notable 
was the absence of any increased urinary nitrogen despite the 
addition of about 134 mg. of cystine nitrogen to the diet. Thus 
in Experiment 4, on the 4th day of bromobenzene feeding (day 7), 
the nitrogen excretion was 3.37 gm. or about 1.0 gm. above the 
normal level In the same experiment, when cystine was fed 
with the bromobenzene, the nilrogen excretion was 2.34 gm. on 
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the 4th day of the experimental period, or approximately normal. 
In a gitnilar experiment not recorded in detail, the nitrogen elimi¬ 
nations of the 4th days of the bromobenzene experimental periods 
were 2.48 and 3.62 gm. with and without the addition of cystine 
to the diet. In still another experiment with a different and lai^r 
dog, the corresponding nitrogen excretions were 3.47 and 4.53 gm. 
respectively. In each of our experiments in which cystine has 
been added to supplement the low sulfur, low cystine protein of 
the peas, the increased nitrogen catabolism which invariably 
occurred after the administration of the bromobenzene alone has 
been absent. We believe that this effect on the level of nitrogen 
metabolism is convincing evidence of the specific r61e of cystine in 
the detoxication of bromobenzene. 

Further evidence of this rdle of cystine in influencing the metab¬ 
olism of bromobenzene may be obtained from a study of the paiv 
tition of sulfur in the cystine-bromobenzene experimental periods. 
In Experiment 3, the extra ethereal sulfate and organic sulfur 
excretions were 168 and 383 mg. respectively for the 4 day experi¬ 
mental period (dajrs 12 to 16). These figures may be contrasted 
with the corresponding values of 208 and 174 mg. of the period in 
which bromobenzene without cystine'was fed (days 4 to 7). It 
will be noted that the elimination of extra ethereal sulfate sulfur 
was not increased by the addition of cystine; in fact, a slight de¬ 
crease, possibly within the error of the experiment, appeared. 
The extra organic sulfur excretion was more than doubled when 
cystine supplemented the diet in the bromobenzene periods. 

In Experiment 4 (Table III), cystine equivalent to 2 atoms of 
sulfur per molecule of bromobenzene was fed, a preliminary feed¬ 
ing of cystine was given prior to the administration of the bromo¬ 
benzene in order to insure if possible an excess of cystine or its 
catabolites in the tissues, and the cystine was divided into three 
doses administered at 3 hour intervals. In this 4 day experi¬ 
mental period (days 12 to 15), the extra ethereal sulfate sulfur of 
the urine was not increased as compared with the period of bromo¬ 
benzene feeding without cystine (169 and 178 mg. for the 4 day 
period with and without addition of cystine to the diet). The 
extra organic sulfur, 522 mg., was more than double that excreted 
in a similar period of the administration of bromobenzene alone, 
199 mg. 
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It was possible that some of this extra organic sulfur might have 
resulted from the administration of the cystine and have had no 
relation to the metabolism or detoxication of the bromobenzene. 
However, in control experiments with this same dog, in which 
cystine in amounts comparable to those of the preceding experi¬ 
ments was added to the basal diet (Diet C) in the absence of 
bromobenzene, we have never obtained an excretion of more than 
60 mg. of extra organic sulfur in a 4 day period. Moreover, on 
those days in which cystine was fed in Experiments 3 and 4 and ’ 
in other similar experiments, tests for cystine by the delicate 
cyanide-nitroprusside reaction in the urines have never indicated 
the presence of more than traces of the amino acid. While we 
regret the lack of an entirely satisfactory quantitative method for 
the determination of cystine in these urines, we consider it highly 
improbable that the high values for the extra organic sulfur in the 
cystine-bromobenzene periods are due to the presence of any sig¬ 
nificant amounts of cystine or the normal products of its catab¬ 
olism. 

In view of the interest in the recently discovered sulfur-contain¬ 
ing amino acid of the protein molecule, methionine, and its possible 
importance as a supplement to or a substitute for cystine in 
nutrition (9,10), we have studied the effects of the addition of di¬ 
methionine (synthetic) to the basal pea diet (Diet C) on the uri¬ 
nary sulfur distribution when bromobenzene was fed. We have 
been unable to cany out as extensive studies as we have desired, 
since our supply of methionine was limited. We present, how¬ 
ever, m Table IV the results of a series of such experiments with 
one of our animals. Since our knowledge of the fate of methionine 
in the dog was limited (15), methionine was fed without bromoben¬ 
zene in a preliminary period (days 5 to 7). There occurred a 
marked depression of the elimination of nitrogen similar to that 
previously observed by one of us (16) when cystine was added to 
a diet low in its content of sulfur and of cystine. This low elim¬ 
ination of nitrogen continued on the 1st day after the feeding of 
methionine was discontinued. The excretion of organic sulfur 
increased somewhat and the values for this sulfur fraction re¬ 
mained above the normal for several days. Inasmuch as a more 
detailed study of the intermediary metabolism of methionine is in 
progress in this laboratory, we shall reserve further discussion 
of the possible significance of these findings until a later date. 
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When methionine (1.5 atoms of sulfur for each molecule of 
bromobenzene) was added to the basal diet in the periods in which 

TABUS IV 

Excretion of Sulfur and Nitrogen after Oral Administration of Monohromo- 
benzene As Influenced by a Diet Low in Sulfur and Cystine Content 
(Diet C) with and without Addition of Glycine and of 
dUMethionine to Diet (Experiment S) 


The initial weight of the dog was 11 kilos; the final weight, 10.7 kilos. 


Day 

Total 

N 

Total 

S 

Total 

sul¬ 

fate 

S 

Inor¬ 

ganic 

sulfate 

S 

Ethe¬ 

real 

sulfate 

S 

Oi> 

ganic 

S 

Day 

Total 

N 

Total 

S 

Total 

sulfate 

S 

Inor¬ 

ganic 

sulfate 

S 

Ethe¬ 

real 

sulfate 

6 

Or¬ 

ganic 

S 


gm. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 



gm. 

mg. 



mg. 

mg. 

1 

2.24 

113 

77 

63 

14 

36 

21 

2.23 

157 

110 

99 

11 

47 

2 

2.28 

108 

72 

57 

15 

36 

22 

2.16 

151 

110 

100 

10 

41 

3 

2.28 

106 

79 

68 

11 

27 

23 

2.63 

208 

124 

90 

34 

84* 

4 

2.27 

104 

78 

67 

11 

26 

24 

2.84 

197 

108 

73 

35 

89* 



192 

146 

134 

12 

46t 

25 

3.10 

214 

112 

54 

58 

102* 

6 

1.81 

271 

225 

218 

7 

46t 

26 

3.06 

201 

125 

32 

93 

76* 

7 

1.86 

297 

236 

230 

6 

61t 

27 

2.76 

161 

84 

43 

41 

77 

8 

1.69 

193 

131 

124 

7 

62 

28 

2.76 

184 

128 

89 

39 

56 

9 

2.06 

154 


88 

12 

54 

29 

2.83 

179 

123 

95 

28 

56 

10 

2.17 

127 


81 

9 

37 

30 

2.66 

169 

122 

79 

23 

47 

la 


115 

83 

74 

9 

32 

31 

2.51 

151 

102 

79 

23 

49 

la 


mm 

83 

80 

3 

37 

32 

2.30 

221 

125 

84 

41 

96t 

13 


113 

76 

72 

4 

37 

33 

1.81 

284 

154 

104 

50 

130t 

14 

1.83 

215 

118 

83 

35 

97t 

34 

1.63 

293 

154 

101 

53 

mt 

15 

1.62 

279 

157 

121 

36 

122t 

35 

1.67 

311 

168 

110 

58 

mt 

16 

1,46 

268 

145 

■ItliW 

39 

1231 

36 

1.74 

187 

106 

81 

25 

81 

17 

1.76 


162 

117 

45 

142t 

37 

2.29 

154 

101 

85 

16 

53 

18 

1.66 


115 

85 

30 

75 

38 

2.39 

149 

102 

93 

9 

47 

19 

2.18 

146 


71 

19 

56 

39 

2.31 

149 

104 

90 

14 

45 

m 

2.25 



91 

11 

48 









* The animal received daily 0.72 gm. of glycine and 1 gm. of monobromo- 
benzene orally. 

t The animal received daily 1.4 gm. of dZ-methionine orally. 
t The animal received daily 1.4 gm. of dZ-methionine and 1 gm. of mono- 
bromobenzene orally. 


bromobenzene was fed (days 14 to 17 and days 32 to 35), the results 
resembled those of the experiments^ in which cystine supplemented 

1 Further evidence of the similarity in the action of cystine and methio¬ 
nine in the detoxication of bromobenzene is to be found in the symptoms 
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the basal diet during bromobenzene administration (Table III). 
There was a marked depression of nitrogen excretion, the elimina¬ 
tion of ethereal sulfate sulfur increased little after the initial rise 
of the 1st day of bromobenzene feeding, and there was an increased 
excretion of organic sulfur which reached its maximum value on 
the last day of the feeding period. The effects of methionine 
feeding were so remarkable that the question arose as to whether 
the changes observed were specific for the sulfur-containing amino 
acids or whether they might be due to the influence of any amino 
acid regardless of its suMur content. As a further control, we 
administered glycine with the bromobenzene in amounts compar¬ 
able to those of the sulfur-containing amino acids (days 23 to 26, 
Table IV). When glycine was fed, the sulfur and nitrogen ex¬ 
cretions were quite comparable to those in the experiments in 
which bromobenzene was fed without the addition of an amino 
acid (Table III). The nitrogen excretion was increased; the 
ethereal sulfate sulfur increased progressively, reaching its maxi¬ 
mum value on the 4th day of the bromobenzene period, while the 
rise in organic sulfur was less marked and the excretion declined 
sharply on the last day of the period. The nitrogen excretion 
during the initial control period of 4 days was 9.08 gm., a level 
which was maintained approximately throughout subsequent con¬ 
trol periods. In the two periods in which methionine and bromo¬ 
benzene were fed together, the nitrogen excretions during 4 days 
were 6.67 and 7.41 gm., respectively, while in the period in which 
bromobenzene and glycine were fed, the nitrogen elimination was 
11.63 gm. These differences in nitrogen are striking and indicate 
that methionine administered with bromobenzene is as effective 
in preventing an increased level of nitrogen catabolism as is cystine. 

The interpretation of the changes in organic sulfur is not easy. 
There occurred an unquestionably greater increase in the organic 
sulfur fraction of the urine when methionine was fed with bromo¬ 
benzene than when glycine and bromobenzene were fed. The feed¬ 
ing of methionine alone resulted in some increase in the organic sul- 


exhibited after the feeding of the bromobenzene. When the basal diet was 
fed alone or supplemented by glycine, the animal was depressed for several 
hours after the administration of the bromobenzene; when methionine or 
cystine was added to the basal diet, the toxic effect of the bromobenzene was 
clearly less marked. 
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fur of the urme. We do not believe, however, that the higher values 
for organic sulfur in the methionine-bromobenzene periods as 
compared with the similar values in the glycine-bromobenzene 
period can be explained entirely as a result of the ingestion of the 
TYifttbinniTift . The increases in extra organic sulfur are similar to 
those observed in the cystine experiments of Table III and other 
like experiments, although probably not so marked. 

As stated previouriy, the changes in the organic suUur fraction 
of the urine after the administration of monohalogen derivatives 
of benzene have been considered as quantitative evidence of the 
extent of s 3 aithesis of the phenylmercapturic acids. While we 
believe that such an interpretation of the data is probably justi¬ 
fiable, we hesitate to apply it to our own results and to conclude 
that the ingestion of methionine leads to a more extensive syit- 
thesis of a mercapturic acid or to the synthesis of some similar 
substance in which the methionine molecule or a product of its 
metabolism is concerned. Such a conclusion can be justified only 
when satisfactory methods for the quantitative determination of 
the mercapturic acids are available for the analysis of the urines 
after the feeding of benzene derivatives or when a product derived 
from the conjugation of methionine, or a derivative of this amino 
add, with monobromobenzene shall have been isolated. For the 
present, it is suffident to point out the similarity in the changes in 
the sulfur metabolism when either cystine or methionine is admia- 
isteied with bromobenzene and to suggest that methionine may 
function as does cystine in the detoxication of the monohalogen 
derivatives of benzene. It is possible also that cystine and meth¬ 
ionine may have some common product of intermediary metab¬ 
olism which is essential for the normal function of the organism 
and that when methionine is supplied by the diet, the cystine 
present is thereby made available for the detoxication of the ben¬ 
zene derivatives. 

Certain observations made in cormection with these experiments 
are of interest in relation to the problem of the origin and sig¬ 
nificance of the increased urinary ethereal sulfates after bromo¬ 
benzene feeding. It has been pomted out that the level of 
ethereal sulfate excretion after the administration of bromobenzene 
appeared to be related to the amount of cystine available in the 
organism for the detoxication of the monohalogen benzene deriva- 
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tive. Whenever bromobenzene was given to the animal main¬ 
tained on a dietary regime low in cystine, the excretion of ethereal 
sulfates increased progressively with the repeated daily doses of 
the toxic compound. In contrast to these results, when adequate 
cystine was supplied, either as the free amino acid or in the form 
of protein (lactalbumin), the ethereal sulfate excretion tended to 
rise to a level above the normal excretion but remained approxi¬ 
mately at that level during the days of the feeding of monobromo- 
benzene. 

In view of these results, it appeared probable to us that when¬ 
ever adequate amounts of cystine were available, the animal or¬ 
ganism detoxified monobromobenzene by conjugation with the 
amino acid and excreted it as the bromophenyhnercapturic acid. 
If a cystine deficiency existed, the animal was forced to resort to 
some other means of removing the toxic bromobenzene. A por¬ 
tion of the compoxmd might be excreted as such and a portion 
might be either partially or completely oxidized. The first step 
likely to occur in the oxidation of bromobenzene would result in 
the formation of p-bromophenol. That the latter reaction may 
take place in the animal organism is not at aU improbable. Under 
conditions of stress, drastic oxidations may occur m the n-nimfl.! 
oi^anism, as is exemplified in the experiments of Jaffd (17), who 
was able to isolate small amounts of muconic acid from the urine 
of dogs which had been givrai benzene. This evidence for the 
cleavage of the benzene ring in vivo would support a hypothesis 
which assumes the much milder reaction; that is, the mtroduetion 
of hydroxyl groups into the benzene nucleus. Conditions which 
favor the formation of these phenolic compounds ^ould, there¬ 
fore, augment the urinary excretion of ethereal sulfates. It is 
significant that throughout these experiments prcgressively in¬ 
creasing excretions of ethereal sulfates were noted when bromo¬ 
benzene was administered to the animal maintained on a low qys- 
tine diet. An oxidation of bromobenzene to p-bromophenol, 
occurring when a cystine deficiency prevents detoxication of the. 
halogen benzene derivative by the formation of a mercapturic 
acid, would increase the excretion of ethereal sulfates. 

Further experimental evidence is presented in Table V, in which 
are given the details of an experiment in which p-bromophenol was 
fed with and without the addition of sodium sulfate to Diet C. 
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The administration of ^J-bromophenol resulted in an increased 
excretion of sulfur as eihereal sulfates and a marked decrease in 
the inorganic sulfate fraction, a decrease so marked as to result 


TABLE V 

Excretion of Sulfur and Nitrogen after Oral Adminietration of p-Bromophenol 
As Influenced by a Diet Low in Sulfur and Cystine Content {Diet C) 
with and without Feeding of Sodium Sulfate {Experiment 6) 

The initial weight of the dog was 10.7 kilos; the final weight, 10.0 kilos. 



* The animal received daily 1,22 gm. of sodium sulfate and 1.1 gm. of 
p-broanophenol orally. 

t The animal received daily 1.22 gm. of sodium sulfate and 1.66 gm. of 
2 >-bromophenol orally. 

t The animal received daily 1.1 gm. of p-bromophenol orally. 

§ The animal received daily 1.65 gm. of p-bromophenol orally. 

II On days 14 and 15 the animal received 0.81 and 1.22 gm. respectively of 
sodium sulfate orally. 


ia the complete disappearance of this fraction of urinary 
sulfur. Further suggestive evidence that ethereal sulfates were 
being formed at the expense of inorganic sulfate sulfur during the 
period of the administration of the p-bromophenol was obtained 
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in experiments in which sodium sulfate was fed with the phenol. 
During those experimental days (days 19 to 22), there was a 
sli^tly increased excretion of ethereal sulfates as compared with 
the excretion when bromophenol was fed alone with the basal diet 
(days 26 to 29). The administration of the p-bromophenol did not 
lead to any alteration in the organic sulfur of the urine. Hence 
the su^estion that oxidation to the phenol is a preliminary step 
in the synthesis of p-bromophenylmercapturic acid after the 
administration of bromobenzene appears improbable. Further 
studies of this problem are in progress. 

SUMMABY 

1. The distribution of sulfur in the urine after the oral adminis¬ 
tration of monobromobenzene has been studied in dogs maintained 
on diets, the protein elements of which varied in their content of 
sulfur and of cystine. 

2. Greater increases in the organic sulfur fraction of the urine 
after bromobenzene feeding were observed when the protein of 
the diet was furni sh ed by lactalbumin, a protein rich in cystine, 
than when the protein element was supplied by casein or by peas, 
both low in cystine content. On these low cystine basal diets, the 
extra ethereal sulfate sulfur excretion after bromobenzene was 
greater than when a basal diet of hi^er cystine content (lactal¬ 
bumin) was fed. 

3. The addition of either i-cystine or dJ-methionine to the low- 
cystine basal diet (peas) in the bromobenzene feeding periods pre¬ 
vented the increased nitrogen excretion m the urine which occurred 
after the administration of bromobenzene when the basal diet was 
fed without supplement. The sulfur distribution resembled that 
found in the experiments in which lactalbumin was the source 
of the dietary protein. 

4. The effects of cystine and methionine on the nitrogen elim¬ 
ination and on the distribution of the urinary sulfur following 
bromobenzene feedmg appeared to be specific since similar results 
were not obtained when glycine was fed with bromobenzene. 

5. The relation of these changes in sulfur metabolism to the 
problem of the synthesis of the phenylmercapturic acids is dis¬ 
cussed. 

6. No increase in the organic sulfur of the urine was observed 
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to result from the feeding of p-bromophenol under conditions of a 
low cystine basal diet (peas). This is believed to support the 
theory of Coombs and Hele (18), who have suggested that two 
paths of catabolism of bromobenzene are open, the one the oxida¬ 
tion, conjugation, and elimination as ethereal sulfates, the other 
the synthesis of mercapturic acid. It is considered probable that 
if abundant cjrgtine is available, the major portion of the bromo¬ 
benzene is conji^ated with the amino acid and excreted as the 
mercapturic acid, while, if the supply of cystine is limited, oxida¬ 
tion, conjugation, and elimination of the bromobenzene as ethereal 
sulfates is the predominant means of detoxifying the benzene 
derivative. 
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THE CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS CONTENT OF THE 
BRAIN IN EXPERIMENTAL RICKETS AND TETANY 
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In the course of a metabolism study of rickets, in which various 
tissues of the rat were analyzed for total calcium and phosphorus, 
it was noted that whereas the amounts of these substances were 
approximately normal in the kidneys, lungs, skin, and other soft 
tissues of the body, the percentage of calcium in the brain was 
decidedly lower than in the normal animal. There are no figures 
in the literature for the content of calcium and phosphorus in the 
brain of normal rats. Recently we have carried out many analyses 
of this kind, some of which are reproduced in Table I, and which 
show that calcium in the brain amounts to about 182 mg. and 
total phosphorus to about 1278 mg. per 100 gm. of dried weight; 
the variations in calcium ranged from about 100 to 260 mg. and 
in phosphorus from about 1000 to 1400 mg. For these analyses a 
modification of the Fiske and Logan method (1) was employed, 
two brains being used for each determination. They were placed 
in 96 per cent alcohol for 3 days and dried to constant weight. 
The method was followed up to and including the precipitation of 
calcium as oxalate. From this point, instead of filtering through a 
filtration tube, and then converting to calcium oxide and finally 
titrating with sodium hydroxide, the calcium was filtered through 
a Gooch crucible with an asbestos mat. (The asbestos had been 
treated with H 2 SO 4 and KMn 04 .) The calcium oxalate was then 
titrated with KMn 04 . The filtrate obtained after filtering off 
calcium oxalate was precipitated for phosphorus as ammonium 
phosphomolybdate. 

It may be added that the content of calcium in the brain of 
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various aT'iTnn.lg seems to differ remarkably. It has been stated 
that the brain of the dog as well as that of the human being contains 
about 20 mg., and that of the rabbit about 610 mg. per 100 gm. 

Table II gives the figures for calcium and total phosphorus 
m the brain of rats in which rickets had been induced. It will be 
noted that these %ures are distinguished by a low percentage of 
calcium; in other words, whereas the normal brain has an average 
content of about 182 mg., only 59 mg. were found in the rachitic 


TABLE I 

Calcium and Phosphorus in Brain of Normal Rats 


No. of 
rats 

Weight 
of rats 

Normal diet 

Days oa 
diet 

Serum 

Brain 

Ca 

Inorj^nic 

Ca 

Total P 





mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per 





100 cc. 

100 cc. 

too gm. 

too gm. 

2 

S6-113 

Sherman 

24 

11.7 

10.3 

254.1 

1289.3 

2 

54-107 

Diet D 


11.9 

9.1 

138.6 

1279.3 

2 

48- 93 


23 

10.8 


254.9 

1340.9 

2 

48- 87 





107.4 

1350.0 

2 

57- 89 


20 



100.6 

1468.1 

2 

57- 92 



11.2 


100.5 

1212.5 

3 

65- 94 


10 

13.0 



988.0 

1 

50- 94 



10.1 

7.0 

264.0 

972.6 

2 

69-124 


17 


8.2 

137.3 

1463.3 

2 

60-102 




8.4 

225.6 

1513.1 

4 

60-164 

Sherman 

58 

11.2 

9.2 


1148.4 



Diet B 






1 

175-202 

Bills stock 

28 



184.8 

1186.4 

1 

120-145 

diet 

16 



191.1 

1347.6 

1 

128-165 





145.6 

1334.3 

Averaee. 

182.6 

1278.1 


rats, the lowest figure being 37 mg. and the hipest 76 mg. The 
total phosphorus of both groups was about the same. A reduction 
of the calcium content of the brain was found, irrespective of the 
nature of the rickets-inducing ration, three standard rations being 
used for this purpose (2-4). 

Having met with this unexpected result, we altered the lickets- 
indudng diets somewhat in order to ascertain, if possible, the 
nature of the factor which led to withdrawal of calcium from the 
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brain. In the first place, a ration was constituted which by the 
addition of Na^COs was brought to the same degree of alkalinity 
as the McCJollum Diet 3143 (2) but was normal in aU other 
respects. It will be noted in Table III that this alkaline ration 
induced no lowering of the calcium in the brain such as was 
always found in rickets. A second ration, comparatively low 
in its calcimn content, was formed by incorporating grains with 


TABLE n 

Calcium and Phosphorus in Brain of Rachitic Bats 


No. of 
rats 

Wdght 
of rats 


Dasrs 

Hoent- 

Serum 

Brain 

Hachitio diet 

on 

diet 

genomphie 

rivets 

Ca 

Inor¬ 

ganic 

P 

Ca 

Total 

P 


gm. 






H 


2 

64-67 

McCollum Diet 

24 

Moderate 


2.4 

76.7 

1429.6 

2 

65-80 

3143 


tt 

10.8 

3.4 

72.8 

1451.1 

2 

45-64 


21 

ct 

EE 

3.5 

45.4 


1 

44-54 



Slight 



68.1 


2 

62-50 


22 

Marked 



62.3 

1295.8 

3 

72-70 



it 

9.7 

4.0 

46.9 


2 

65-85 


28 

tt 

10.4 

4.7 

77.6 


2 

62-89 



tt 

10.9 

2.8 



2 

44-50 

Sherman-Pap- 

25 

Moderate 

11.4 

3.2 

36.9 




penheimer 
Diet 84 







2 

55-72 

Steenbock Ra¬ 

25 

tt 

11.4 

2.7 

43.4 




tion 2965 







Average. 

59.0 

1314.2 


dried milk, the ratio of Ca:P being 0.8:1. Table III shows that 
with such a diet no change was brought about in the brain, the 
calcimn figures being 221 and 346 mg. per 100 gm. of dried tissue. 
In a third test the ratio of Ca:P was markedly decreased by using 
the standard McCollum ration prepared without the usual addition 
of CaCOs; this had a Ca:P ratio of only 1:10. The type of 
rickets which is occasioned by a low calcium, high phosphorus 
ration was induced in these rats. Under these conditions the 
calcium was found to have been markedly reduced, only 33 to 43 
mg. being foimd, so that it must be concluded that the calcium of 
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the brain can be lowered, not only by the usual rickets-indudng 
ration, liigH in calcium and low in phosphorus, but by one which is 
low in calcium and high in phosphorus. 

As a matter of course, tests were carried out to ascertain 
whether the calcium in the brain could be brought back to the 

TABLE ni 


Calcium and Phosphorus in Brain of Bats Fed on Diet Markedly Alkaline or 

Low in Calcium 


No. of 
rats 

Weight 
of rats 

Diet 

Roentgeno- 

graphic 

rickets 

Serum 

Brain 

Ca 

Inor- 

gamo 

Ca 

Total 

P 

Inor- 

gamo 

P 





mg. 

mg. 



mg. 


gm. 



per 

per 








100 cc. 

100 cc. 

lOOgm. 

100 gm. 


2 

57-89 

Sherman Diet D 

None 

10.9 

9.4 

100.6 

1468.1 


2 

67-92 

(20 days) 

tt 

11.2 

10.1 

100.5 

1212.5 


2 

67- 96 


ft 

10.8 

9.3 



922.8 

2 

47-77 


tt 

10.7 

9.8 




2 

45-91 


tt 

10.3 

9.7 



984.4 

1 

40- 90 

3.18 per cent 

tt 

8.5 

10.1 

130.0 

1348.6 


2 

63-101 

Na 2 COs added 

it 

12.2 

10.1 

137.4 

1383.1 


2 

40-79 

(20 days) 

tt 

10.4 

10.7 

104.5 

1381.3 


2 

52-77 


tt 

10.9 

9.7 




2 

67-91 


tt 

10.8 

8.7 



856.3 

1 

40-130 

Grains and dry 

tt 

8.7 

9.5 

221.7 

968.0 


3 

45-132 

milk* (58 days) 

tt 

8.4 

9.8 

346.2 

1285.0 


2 

47-78 

McCollum Diet 3143 

Slight 

7.3 

9.3 

32.8 

1243.4 




without CaCOst 







2 

42-65 

(21 days) 

tt 

6.7 

8.2 

42.7 

1134.1 



* Ca:P ratio, 0.8:1. 
t Ga:P ratio, 1:10. 


normal level by means of various antirachitic agents. Table IV 
gives a review of this experiment. Ultra-violet irradiation with 
the mercury vapor lamp was carried out daily for a period of 10 
days, the lamp being placed at a distance of 1 foot and exposures 
given for periods of 12 minutes. This intensity of irradiation 
was insufficient to induce a definite rise of calcium in the brain. 
A similar failure was encountered when cod liver oil was given for 
the same period in the dosage of 1 drop of a super D preparation, 
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which had a potency 2| times that of standard oil. In all of 
these animals healing of the epiphyses was evident in radiographs. 
Irradiated ergosterol (viosterol) when given for 15 days, 0.025 cc. 
daily, was likewise without effect on the brain. It wiU be noted 
that Table IV contains figures,representing not only the total 
but also the inorganic phosphorus of the brain. This aspect 
will be discussed later. It may be mentioned, however, in this 


TABLE IV 

Caldum and Phosphorus in Brain of Rachitic Rats Treated for a Short Period 
with Antirachitic Agents 







Serum 

Brain 

No. of rats 

Weight of rate 

Roent- 

geno^aphic 

rickets* 

Antirachitic 

agent 

Healing 
shown by 
Roentgeno¬ 
graph 

6 

Inorganic P 

5 

pt< 

1 

Inorganic F 


gm. 








mg, 

per 

1000 

gm. 

2 

73-68 

Moderate 

Ultra-violet 

Moderate 

11.2 

6.7 

54.4 



3 

65-«3 

Marked 


tt 



48.5 

1252.5 


2 

59-64 

Moderate 

days) 

Slight 





487.1 

2 

62-62 

Marked 

Cod liver oil 

Moderate 

11.9 

5.7 

67.1 

1426.6 


2 

69-65 

u 


(t 



EE 

1417.3 


2 

60-51 

Moderate 


(t 





546.1 

2 

55-57 

«< 


it 






2 

64-62 

Marked 


tt 






2 

51 

Moderate 

Viosterol (15 

Marked 

11.8 

5.7 

79.8 

1404.6 


2 

67 

€i 

days) 

tt 



52.3 




* McCollum Diet 3143. 


connection that there was no change either in phosphorus or 
calcium as the result of these various antirachitic measures. 

Bickets was likewise treated by substituting an adequate ration 
for the McCollum ration. Eecently we showed that, “Tetany 
can be induced in rachitic rats simply by an abrupt change from 
a rickets-inducing ration, high in calcium and low in phosphorus, 
to a normal ration of dried milk, or of dried milk and whole wheat. 
The fall in calcium in the serum which is brought about by this 
means, develops within 48 hours but is maintained for only a few 
days” (6). Table V gives the results of an experiment in which 
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tetany, as manifested by low calcium in the serum, was induced 
by means. It shows that the calcium of the brain was approxi¬ 
mately the same as had been found in rats suffering from uncom¬ 
plicated rickets; if anything, there was a tendency for the calcium 
to be lower and the total phosphorus somewhat higher. In some 
instances the normal Sherman Diet D (6) was given for 21 days and 
by this nnaaTis complete healing was brought about in the bones 
the inorganic phosphorus of the blood restored to its normal 
level. By this shift the calcium in the brain was raised definitely 


TABLE V 

Calcium and Phosphorus in Brain of Rachitic Bats in Which Tetany Was 
Induced by Shift to Normal Diet 







Serum 

Brain 

No. of rats 

1 

Boent- 

genp^g^c 

Diet 

shown by 
Boentgeno- 
graph 


Inorganic P 



"S 

.19 

1 

<3 

6 

Total P 


gm. 




mg, 

per 

100 

ce. 

mg, 

per 

m 

ce. 

mg. 

per 

too 

gm. 

mg, 

per 

100 gm. 

2 

44r-102 

Moderate 

Sherman Diet 

Complete 

11.6 

9.2 

96.5 

1387.0 

2 

40-105 

it 

D (21 days) 


11.2 

10.4 

83.6 

1452.7 

2 

46-62 

tt 

Same (3 days) 

Moderate 

7.7 

10.7 

68.3 

1533.9 

2 

65-93 



it 

11.2 

12.3 

56.2 

1491.4 

2 

52- 64 

Marked 


it 

7,4 

11.0 

46.0 

1386.9 

2 

64- 95 

a 


Marked 

6,7 

13.7 

65.9 

1203.2 

3 

59- 60 


Sherman Diet 

Moderate 

6.1 

9.6 

62.3 

1086.6 




B (4 days) 







* McCollum Diet 3143. 


above the rachitic level, although the test period did not sufifice to 
restore it to the normal concentration. It would seem that 
restoration of calcium in the brain comes about slowly. 

An experiment carried out to ascertain how quickly calcium is 
withdrawn from the brain of rats receiving a rickets-inducing diet, 
showed that after a period of only 6 days, when merely alight 
rickets had been induced, the brain had been robbed somewhat of 
its calcium, two of the animals having only 91 m g . atul two others 
on^y 77 mg. per 100 gm. of dried tissue. It should be added that 
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it was found that in this instance the McCollum ration, instead 
of having the established Ca:P ratio of about 4.0:1 had the ratio 
of 6:1.1 

Parathyroidectomy was carried out in a series of rats, some of 
which were on a normal (Bills stock diet (8); Sherman Diet D (6)) 
and others on a rickets-inducing diet. In the former, the calcium 
in the brain was normal in amount 3 days after the operation, at a 
time when the concentration of calcium in the serum was below 7 
mg. per 100 cc. of blood. This was also true of two animals which 

TABLE VI 


Calcium and PhosphoriLS in Brain of Parathyroidectomized Rats 


No. of 
rat8 

Weigjxt of 
rats 

Diet 

Days 
on met 

Days 

after 

opera¬ 

tion 

Serum 

Brain 

Ca 

Inor¬ 

ganic 

P 

Ca 

Total 

P 






mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per 


ffm. 




100 cc. 

100 ee. 

100 gm. 

100 gm. 

2 

65- 91 

Sherman 

10 

3 

7.6 

10.1 

195.0 

1176.5 

2 

67- 94 

Diet D 



7.6 

11.7 

261.8 

1447.3 

3 

74- 98 


17 


6.4 

11.6 

174.9 

1307.5 

2‘ 

37-89 


24 


8.0 

12.9 

101.1 

1109.7 

2 

70-105 




6,4 

14.6 


1352.4 

1 

180-164 

Bills stock 

28 

25 

6.3 

11.3 

289.4 

1338.4 

1 

200-200 

diet 


4 



343.0 

1278,8 

1 

120-178 


16 

71 

6.1 

16.2 

188.8 

1286.7 

1 

160-180 



125 

7.0 1 

11.0 

215.1 

1401.2 

2 

58- 66 

McCollum 

24 

3 

11.2 i 

2.7 

75.2 

1369.7 

2 

58-67 

Diet 3143* 



10.7 

3.9 

78.1 

1374.9 


* Rickets shown by Roentgenogram. 


were not killed until 2S and 71 days, respectively, after operation 
and in which the serum contained approximately 6 mg. of calcium 
and the inorganic phosphorus was abnormally high (Table VI). 

1A few years ago we called attention to the fact that the ratio of Ca:P 
in a diet may vary greatly accordiog to whether yellow com or yellow cora- 
meal is used as an ingredient (7). Since this time we have found that whole 
ground corn may vary in its content of P from 63 to 265 mg. per 100 gm. 
Gelatin, another constituent of rickets-inducing diets, has been found to 
contain from 266 to 417 mg. of Ca and 40 to 253 mg. of P. These variabilities 
are important and should be considered and obviated in the standardiza¬ 
tion of rations for quantitative tests of antirachitic agents. 
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On the other hand, in rachitic rats on which parathyroidectomy 
W£U 3 performed the calcium in the brain was about 75 mg. This 
low concentration is of special interest in view of the fact that on 
this high calcium diet calcium in the serum remained normal in 
spite of the parathyroids having been removed. It is evident that 
th&FB is 7 W TslOitioTiship h6tw66Ti ths ccilctuWf coTitsTii of tJiB hvo/iTi Q/nd 
that of the serum. In dogs which had been subjected to parathy¬ 
roidectomy, Dixon and his colleagues (9) found the calcium and 
phosphorus of the muscles to be unchanged in amount, and Cooke 


TABLE vn 

Calcium and Phosphorus in Brain of Rats Injected with Parathormone 


No. of 
latB 

Waght 
of rats 

Diet 

Parathor¬ 

mone 

injected 

daily 

(SwksO 

Eoent- 

genographic 

rickets 

Serum 

Brain 

Ca 

Inor¬ 

ganic 

P 

Oa 

Total 

P 






mg. 

mg. per 

mg. per 

mg. per 


gtii. 




l^G. 

100 ee. 

100 gm. 

loo gm. 

2 

51-116 

Sherman 

0.25 

None 

11.0 

8.7 

103.8 

1389.1 

2 

49-93 

Diet D 


tt 

10.8 

9.3 

149.0 

1355.3 

2 

48-93 


None 

ti 

10.9 

9.4 

254.9 

1340.9 

2 

48-87 


u 

tt 

10.0 

9.0 

107.4 

1350.0 

2 

51-50 

McCollum 

0.5 

Moderate 

9.4 

3.4 

47.1 

1103.5 

1 

48-62 

Diet 3143 


tt 

10.6 

2.5 

57.8 

1130.0 

2 

41-54 


0.25 

Marked 

10.9 

3.3 

45.0 

1222.0 

2 

41- 49 



Slight 

10.4 

3.4 

54.4 

1204.0 

2 

44- 51 



Moderate 

11.5 

3.2 

43.6 

1214.4 

2 

45-54 


None 

tt 

11.0 

3.6 

45.4 

1109.0 

1 

44r-54 



Slight 



68.1 

1268.0 


reported (10) that in dogs which had undergone a similar operation 
and were d 3 dng of tetany the calcium in the brain was slightly 
above the normal. 

Some tests were made to ascertain what effect the injection of 
parathormone would have on the calcium of the brain, as it seemed 
posable that the diminution of calcium in this organ might be due 
to a decreased function of the parathyroid glands. In one set of 
rats rickets was induced and in another a normal diet was given. 
In the former, in spite of daily injections of 0.5 cc. of parathormone 
the calcium of the brain fell to the rachitic level; in the latter it 
remained unchanged (Table VII), 
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The natural inference was that, in experimental rickets, calcium 
is withdrawn from the brain as calcium phosphate. In order to 

TABLE vm 


Inorganic Phospkoms in Brain of BcLchitic and Normal RaU 


Final 
weight of 
rats* 


Days on 
diet 

Eoent- _ 

Serum 

_ Brain ^ 


genographic 

rickets 

Ca 

Inorganic 

Inoi^amc 

gm. 




mg, per 
100 ec. 

mg. per 
100 ee. 

mg. per 
1000 gm. 

37 

McColluzn 

42 

Marked 

10.6 

5.1 

404.3 

51 

Diet 3143 



10.2 

6.1 

345.7 

59 


31 


9.7 

4.0 

470.6 

68 




9.7 

4.0 

493.9 

51 


21 

Moderate 



376.5 

54 






669.8 

45 






348.4 

55 




10.2 

5.7 

541.6 

53 






516.6 

57 






546.3 

66 



Marked 



600.5 

67 






525.0 

63 




10.3 

5.8 

529.6 

73 






469.3 

60 



Moderate 



498.4 

Averasre... 

474.9 







95 

Sherman 

21 

None 

10.8 

9.3 

922.8 

77 

Diet B 



10.7 

9.8 

840.0 

91 




10.3 

9.6 

984.4 

122 

Bills stock 

42 




717.0 

124 

diet 





709.4 

115 




11.5 

8.9 

980.0 

86 






888.4 

124 






651.0 

112 






719,2 

108 




11,8 

8.3 

739.6 

125 






703.8 

Averafire... 

805.1 


* Average weight of the two rats used for each analysis. 

test this hypothesis, estimations of the inorganic phosphorus in the 
brain were carried out. To this end the method of Fiske and 
Subbarow (11) was used with the following slight modifications. 
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Two brains were used for each determination; they were removed 
as soon as possible, weighed in a centrifuge tube containing cold 
trichloroacetic acid, and frozen in a mixture composed of ice 
and salt. They were ground immediately, washed back into the 
tube, and made up to 15 cc. For analysis 2 cc. were used. Mois¬ 
ture content was noted in the brains of rats of the same group in 
which Ca and P were determined. The total phosphorus of the 
rat brain averages about 1200 mg. per 100 gm. and of this total 
amount about 80 mg. are inorganic phosphorus. It was found 
(Table VIII) that in rickets, whereas the total pho^horus is not 
appreciably reduced, the inorganic phosphorus undergoes a diminu¬ 
tion parallel to that of the calcium. The average figure was about 
47.5 mg.; in other words, about half the normal. Figures for 
inorganic phosphorus of the brain are set down also in Table IV, 
which shows that after cod liver oil had been given for a 10 day 
period the inorganic phosphorus was still low. 

DISCUSSION 

The fact that stands out clearly from this series of tests is that 
rickets m the rat is accompanied by a definite and marked decrease 
of calcium in the brain. However, the relationship of calcium in 
the brain to experimental tetany is less sharply defined. In the 
earliest experiments in this field, those by MacCaUum and Voegtlin 
(12) which were carried out on dogs, a duninution in calcium of the 
brain was foimd following parathyroidectomy. This may have 
been due to a deficiency of calcium in the diet, for as stated, Cooke’s 
experience in regard to tetany brought about in dogs in a similar 
manner was just the contrary. In rats we have failed to find a 
direct relationship between tetany brought about by parathy¬ 
roidectomy and a decrease of calcium in the brain. For example, 
in a rat weighing 172 gm., which died in convulsions J hour after 
parathyroidectomy, the calcium in the brain was found to be 295 
mg., and in another which died 4 days after operation and mani¬ 
fested marked tremors during this interval the calcium was 343 mg. 
To our mind, it is the rickets rather than the tetany which leads to 
withdrawal of calcium from the brain. 

When we turn to the relationship between the calcium content 
of the brain and its concentration in the serum, it is evident that 
the one is independent of the other. The very fact that the total 
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calcium of the serum is normal in rickets and that this is the very 
condition which leads to the marked diminution of calcium in the 
brain, makes further consideration of this aspect unnecessary. 

The diminution of calcium in the brain was not caused by a lack 
of calcium in the diet, but developed when large amounts were fed 
and its ratio to phosphorus was 4:1. If, however, the calcium in 
the diet was markedly reduced, the phosphorus content remaining 
normal, the percentage of calcium in the brain was brought down 
to a very low level. 

Although we have made no study of the calcium content of the 
brain of human beings, a few words may be added in regard to this 
vexed question. In 1905 Quest (13) reported that he found the 
calcium low in the brains of infants who had suffered from tetany. 
However, Quest’s material is open to question and his conclusions, 
although confirmed by some, have been strongly controverted by 
others. In order to elucidate this problem, a sharp distinction 
will have to be drawn between analyses of the brains of infants 
who had preliminary rickets and those exceptional cases in which 
the tetany was primary. Possibly the chemical alterations in the 
brain which accompany rickets are the basis of infantile tetany 
and this explains the well known observation that rickets almost 
always precedes tetany. This suggestion must be regarded simply 
as a hypothesis, to be substantiated or disproved by further investi¬ 
gations on human material. 


SUlilMARY 

Rickets in the rat is associated with a marked decrease of total 
calcium in the brain. The percentage of inorganic phosphate is 
similarly decreased. These changes come about in spite of the 
fact that the diet is high in calcimn. The return to normal levels 
is slow. 

There is no relationship between the concentration of calcium in 
the blood and its concentration in the brain. In rickets the total 
calcium is normal in the blood and diminished in the brain; in para¬ 
thyroid tetany it is low in the blood and undiminished in the brain. 
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THE ANTINEURITIC VITAMIN 
IV. THE PREPARATION OF A HIGHLY POTENT CONCENTRATE* 

By RICHARD J, BLOCKf and GEORGE R. COWGILL 

{From the Department of Chemistry^ New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital, New York, and the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, 
Yale University, New Haven) 

(Received for publication, July 20, 1932) 

The antineuritic vitamin, appears to react similarly to the better 
known organic bases (1). As a base, it should be soluble in or¬ 
ganic solvents; as a salt it should be insoluble in these. We hoped 
that this principle would permit a considerable degree of concen¬ 
tration with very little loss of vitamin. A preliminary note on the 
success of these experiments was contained in our previous com¬ 
munication (2). More than thirty experiments have been carried 
out in this connection and the results assayed for vitamin contents 
by the weight maintenance, preventive, and curative techniques 
(3); we believe that the data so obtained can be quantitatively 
evaluated. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Starting Material —^We have used a wide variety of vitamin 
sources without noting any significant difference in the final 
potency of our concentrates. 

The starting materials have been: (a) a crude aqueous extract 
of rice polishings;^ (6) a concentrate of rice polishings prepared 
by adsorption on and removal from fullers’ earth;^ (c) the aqueous 
extract (a) after it had been treated by the carbon tetrachloride- 
oxidation technique (2); (d) the concentrate (b) after being purified 

* This work was aided by a grant from the Research Fund at Yale Uni¬ 
versity School of Medicine. 

t Honorary Fellow in Physiological Chemistry, Yale University, 1931-32. 

1 We are indebted to Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, for the 
preparation of this material. 
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640 Antinenritic Vitamin. IV 

by the oxidation procedure (2); (c) a yeast concentrate prepared 
in a manner similar to that described in (&) (/) activated fullers’ 
earth from yeast (gr) an aqueous extract of dried yeast (A) an 
aqueous solution of tiTritiki extract;® (0 an aqueous suspension of 
wheat bran. 

Types of Alkali —In order to liberate the vitamin as the ‘‘free 
base/’ the pH of the aqueous solution was adjusted between the 
ranges pH 8.6 to 14 by means of the following alkalies: Na 2 C 03 , 
K 2 CO 3 , Ba(OH) 2 , NaOH, and KOH. The results given in Table I 
seem to indicate that within these ranges there is no appreciable 
difference in the amount of vitamin extracted. However, it 
appears that more nitrogenous impurities are extracted at higher 
alkalinities; therefore, until this point has been investigated 
further, we advise extraction from a solution of about pH 9 to 10, 

Solvent —^The following solvents have been used: ethyl ether, 
petroleum ether, benzene, toluene, methyl acetate, ethyl acetate, 
isoamyl acetate, tertiary amyl alcohol, n-butyl alcohol, isobutyl 
alcohol, and ethylene dichloride. Table I gives the results with 
ethyl ether as the solvent. This substance was employed most 
extensively because its physical properties make it advanta¬ 
geous for general laboratory use. The solvents mentioned above 
may be divided into three classes according to the ease with 
which they extract the vitamin. These are: (Class A) ethyl ether, 
ethyl acetate, n-butyl alcohol, tertiary amyl alcohol; (Class B) 
petroleum ether, toluene, methyl acetate; (Class C) benzene, 
isoamyl acetate, isobutyl alcohol, and ethylene dichloride. 

In the course of a large number of experiments, we found that 
the most important factor in the extraction was neither the potency 
of the original material, the ratio of the amount of water to the 
organic solvent, the alkali, the pH of the aqueous solution, nor 
the organic solvent employed, but it was the amount of solvent use^ 
per pigeon unit present in the starting material. It required 
5 to 10 cc. of the Class A solvents, 8 to 16 cc. of Class B, and more 
than 15 cc. of Class C, to extract 1 pigeon unit of vitamin. Tables 
I and II give some of the experimental results upon which we base 
this conclusion. In many of the experiments, the ether solutions 
of the vitamin were washed with widely varying amounts of dilute 

® From the Northwestern Yeast CJompany. 

® From the Philippine Bureau of Sciences, Manila. 
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alkali without any detectable change in the potency of the vitamin 
in the solvent. Therefore, we may tentatively conclude that, in 
the specific case of ether, the vitamin has a true solubility under 
the conditions employed. The studies with the other solvents 
have not been extensive enough to warrant any conclusions. 

Acid —^The acids which were used to neutralize the vitamin 
‘‘base” were hydrochloric, sulfuric, acetic, lactic, tartaric, and 
citric. 


TABLE II 

Extraction of Vitamin with Various Organic Solvents 


In each case NaOH was the alkali used for titration; the phenolphthalein 
paper was red. 


Experiment 

Kind 

Solvent 

Pigeon units 
po: cc. organic 
solvent 

N per 
pigeon 
unit 

Recov¬ 

ery 

(ap¬ 

proxi¬ 

mate) 

Con- 

No.* 

of 

testf 

Start¬ 

ing 

mate¬ 

rial 

Recov¬ 

ery 

centra- 

tion 

IVD4b 

M-P 

Butyl alcohol-ether 

0.19 

0.17 

mg. 

0.090 

per cent 

85 

X 

25 

IVD4d 

P 

Toluene 

0.19 

0.08 

0.10 

45 

20 

IVD4e 

M 

Petroleum ether 

0.19 

0.13 

0.04 

70 

50 

IVD4f 

it 

Ethyl acetate 

0.19 

0.16 

0.04 

90 

50 

IVD4g 

P 

Methyl acetate 

0.19 

0,10 

0.15 

45 

16 

IVD4h 

M 

Isoamyl acetate 

0.19 

0.06 

0.30 

30 

10 

IV D4i 

P i 

Tertiary amyl alcohol 

0.19 

0.17 

0.15 

90 

16 

IV D4j 

M 

Butyl alcohol 

0.19 

0.17 

0.10 

90 

25 

IV D4k 

P 

Isobutyl alcohol 

0.19 

0.06 

0.5 

25 

4 


* All experiments that seemed unusually significant were duplicated with 
essentially the same results. 

t M « weight maintenance, P = prevention of polyneuritis, C =* cura¬ 
tive test. 


Preparation of a Potent Vitamin Bi Concentrate —^Although it is 
apparent from the above discussion that a great many modifica¬ 
tions in the technique are possible as long as a few fundamental 
principles are adhered to, a description of a typical experiment 
might be helpful. 

600 cc. of an aqueous extract of rice polishings containing 360 
mg. of total solids, 4.2 mg, of nitrogen, and 2 pigeon units per cc. 
were cooled to 0®. 
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Dry K 2 GO 3 was added (165 gm.) to make the resulting solution 
alkaline to about pH 10 . The ice-cold alkaline solution was then 
extracted with ether in an apparatus similar to the one described 
in (4). The extraction flask was placed in a freezing mixture in 
order to maintain the temperature of the alkaline vitamin solution 
below 5°. The receiver contained sufiScient acid to neutralize the 
vitamin, as well as any other basic substances which might be ex¬ 
tracted. The apparatus was so arranged that in the course of 4 
hours 7 cc. of ether per pigeon unit passed through the vitamin 
solution. The rice polishings extract was removed by suction and, 
a little water having been added, the excess ether was distilled 
into the extraction bottle. The vitamin solution was cooled in an 
ice bath, filtered, and made up to desired volume. 

In such an experiment one should recover 80 to 95 per cent of 
the total potency of the starting material. By this procedure, 
impurities estimated as total solids are reduced about 500 times, 
while the nitrogenous impurities are decreased about 200 times. 
A rough estimate ( 1 ) indicates that about 10 per cent of the total 
nitrogen present in this concentrate is vitamin nitrogen. 

When only small amounts of the vitamin are required, say 60 
pigeon units,^ the extraction can be carried out just as well in a 
separatory funnel. In this technique the ether can be washed 
with very dilute alkali before the vitamin is removed by extrac¬ 
tion with acidulated water, and therefore results in a slightly purer 
concentrate. 

An attempt to remove any substances which would react with 
aromatic acid chlorides in the presence of alkali was carried out as 
follows: 

To ^e combined ether extracts, after washing with dilute 
alkali in a separatory funnel, an excess of one of the following 
reagents was added; benzoyl chloride, benzene sulfone chloride, 
and p-toluene sulfone chloride. The ether solution was shaken 
and allowed to stand for 5 minutes, after which the vitamin was 
removed by shaking against dilute hydrochloric acid. This pro¬ 
cedure was unsuccessful as shown by the fact that the amount of 
nitrogenous impurities remaining in the vitamin concentrate was 
not reduced. 

* 1 pigeon unit equals about 10 Sherman-Spohn rat units or 2.5 Chick- 
lloscoe units. 
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Outline of Essential Steps 

1. Starting Material—Any source of the 'vitamin. 

2, Alkali —^Any common alkali capable of adjusting the pH from 
8.5 to 14. 

S. Solvent —common organic solvent immiscible with water. 
4- Add —^Any non-oxidizing or non-reducing organic or in¬ 
organic acid. 

5. Purity of Concentrate —^This depends on the starting material, 
solvent, and pH of extraction. 

6. Yield —^This is directly proportional to the amount of organic 
solvent used per pigeon unit present in the starting material. 

7. Losses —(a) Alkaline destruction: decreased by low tem¬ 
peratures. (6) Oxidative: care must be taken in removing the 
ether from the acidified concentrate, (c) Mechanical. 

SUMMARY 

A method is described for purifjdng the antineuritic vitamin, 
based on the theory that it is an organic base and as such should 
be capable of extraction from aqueous alkaline solutions by organic 
solvents. By this technique, vitamin Bi concentrates are ob¬ 
tained directly from rice polishings or yeast, which approximate 
in potency the concentrates obtained by the Jansen and Donath 
procedure up to and including the platinum stage. The yields 
obtained by our method are approximately 90 per cent, whereas 
those obtained by the more elaborate procedure are about 5 per 
cent. 
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METABOLIC CHANGES INVOLVING PHOSPHORUS AND 
CARBOHYDRATE IN THE AUTOLYZING GASTROC¬ 
NEMIUS AND CARDIAC MUSCLES OF NORMAL, OF THY- 
ROXmiZED, AND OF ADRENALECTOMIZED ANIMALS* 

Bt MARY V. BTJELL, MARGARET B. STRAUSS, and 
E. COWLES ANDRUS 

(From the Cardiographic Laboratory and Chemical Division, Department of 
Medicine, the Johns Hopkins Hospital and tiie Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore) 

(Received for publication, July 8, 1932) 

INTEODtrCTION 

In spite of the many fundamental contributions made during the 
past 6 years to our knowledge of the chemical nature of those 
muscle constituents which contain P, few attempts have been made 
to relate these compounds quantitatively either with each other 
or with the process of glycolysis. 

For discussion of the present status of our knowledge of various 
aspects of the chemistry of muscle the reader is referred to recent 
review articles (1-7). The new fundamental ideas initiated by 
the discovery of phosphocreatine by Fidre and Subbarow (8) 
have necessitated a thorough revision of previous theories of' 
glycolysis, the older literature being almost meaningless in the 
li^t of the new findings. The chemical events taking place in 
the living animal when muscle contracts are extremely complex 
and are reversible in the sense that durii^ relaxation the muscle 
is restored approximately to its original condition. To focus 
attention upon anaerobic glycolysis per se we have chosen to 
study the changes in autolyzing isolated muscle tissue because 
(1) the seconc^uy influence of other tissues, hormones, etc., is 
excluded, (2) the reactions are essentially anaerobic and irrever- 

* Tbis investigation was financed in part by a grant from the Bingham 
Fund. . 
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able (defined as above), and (3) the process takes place compar¬ 
atively slowly. Most modem studies of muscle autolysis have 
centered around the decomposition of labile organic compounds 
of P, when incubated in bicarbonate solution. Interest in autol¬ 
ysis under these conditions was stimulated by Embden and 
Zimmetmaim’s (9) finding in 1924 that the inorganic P of muscle 
was greatly increased imder these circumstances, a fact whidh they 
mistakenly interpreted as a quantitative manifestation of the 
decomposition of lactacidogen. 

Extensive clinical and pathological studies have been made of 
those conditions which are characterized by muscle weakness, 
such as h 3 rperthyroidism and Addison’s disease. An anals^sis of 
the chemical abnormality in the light of the newer knowledge 
has not been previously attempted. In this paper are reported 
the results of a study of the effects of thyroxine and of adrenal 
insufficiency upon the chemical composition of autolyzing skeletal 
muscle, which indicate that lactic acid production under these 
conditions is much less than in normal muscle. A similar survey 
has been made of the chemical composition of the autolyzing 
cardiac muscle of normal and of thyroxinized animals, which 
indicates that thyroxine does not bring about a depression of 
lactic acid formation in this tissue. 

That cardiac muscle diares in the physiological effects of thy¬ 
roxine has been repeatedly demonstrated (10-13). Moreover, 
it has been shown that this effect survives the removal and isola¬ 
tion of the heart and persists for hours thereafter. 

BXPSBDOiNTAL 

Removal of Muscle —The gastrocnenui were removed from 
living animals (cats and rabbits, anesthetized by the intraperito- 
neal injection of sodium amytal) under conditions designed to 
give resting values. The muscle was freed by blunt dissection 
around the Achilles tendon, the tendon was cut, and the muscle 
was quickly excised and thrust into liquid air. Not more than 
4 to 5 seconds elapsed between the time of cutting the tendon and 
immersibn in liquid air. In spite of this speed certain values 
obtained on analysis were not strictly resting, when compared 
with others in the literature, owing to the fact that autolytic 
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changes take place very rapidly during the time required to freeze 
so large a piece of muscle.^ 

Before the heart was removed the animal was anesthetized with 
sodium amytal, artificial respiration was instituted, the thorax 
opened, and the pericardium slit. The heart was lifted up by the 
apex and was rapidly cut out, leaving behind most of the amides 
with the large blood vessels, fat, etc. The ventricles were quickly 
blotted with filter paper to remove adherent blood, and were 
thrust into liquid air. For the extensive chemical determinations 
imdertaken either two or three hearts were required. These 
were pulverized and mixed while frozen. 

Preparation of FiUraies —^The frozen muscle, cardiac or skele¬ 
tal, was pulverized, mixed, and sampled. Appropriate quantities 
(3 gm.) were placed in lai^e tared weighing bottles, containing 
7 cc. of 0.9 per cent NaCl, which were rapidly reweighed to the 
nearest mg. The chloride solution served to keep the muscle 
moist and to render conditions approximatdy anaerobic. The 
muscle was allowed to autolyze at room temperature for periods 
of 0, 5, 10, 20, and 40 minutes. Each sample was then treated 
with 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid, making the final dilution 1:10 
on the assumption that the water content of muscle was 80 per 
cent (in actual determinations it was found to be slightly lower). 
The whole muscle mixture was thorou^y ground in a mortar 
with acid-washed sand and filtered immediately through acid- 
washed paper. Filtrates were clear and remained so on standing. 

Methods —^The following methods were used for the analyses: 
for inorganic P and total add-soluble P, the Fidte and Subbarow 
(14) method; for phosphocreatine, the indirect method of Fidre 
and Subbarow (15); for Embden ester, the method of Coil and 
Cori (16); for pyrophosphate, the Lohmann method (17); for 
adenylic acid, the method of Buell and Perkins (18) especially 
adapted for this purpose; for lactic acid, the method of Friede- 
maim and Kendall (19), with West’s (20) improved apparatus; 
for ^cogen the Pfiiiger (21) method, with certain modifications, 
essentially those of Osterberg (22). The fidal determination of 

^ Recognizing this source of error, we have continued to use this tech¬ 
nique because large samples of muscle were essential for the extensive 
analyses undertaken. 
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TABLE I 

Autolyzing Gastrocnemius of Normal Animals 


All results are expressed as milli-equivalents, either of P or of potential 
lactic acid. 



Experiment 1—October 15,1931, Cat. 

ExperimerU November 2, 1931. Cat. 

Experiment 3—October 5,1931. Cat. 

ExperimerU 4^anuary 26,1932. Cat. To Sample 30-A 6 milli-equiva- 
l^ts of nucleotide P were added for a recovery experiment. Excellent 
recovery was noted. 

Experiment 5^May 11,1932. Cat. 

Experiment 5—December 1, 1931. Rabbit. 
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Autolyzing Gastrocnemius of Thyroxinized Animals 
All results are expressed as milli-equivalentSj either of P or of potential 
lactic acid. 


1 

ll ^ 

r 3 ^ 


6.8 49.049.7 

5.2 48.4 

1.8 50.9 44.4 

1.1 51.650.6 

0.2 53.451.9 

7.6 60.651.1 

2.4 47.242.9 

1.6 48.948.6 

0.5 49.0 

5.3 44,543.2 

[ 0.6 39.7 

; 0.7 45.540.4 
\ 0.0 44.3 

rO.O 46.642.4 
) 7.0 64.5 66.6 
> 2.8 45.8 

r 1.9 54.9 50.3 
I 0.9 64.650.3 
L 6.7 43.541.4 
) 5.0 41.837.4 
i 1.2 37.0 32.6 
5 0.4 47,244.2 


0 4.8 40 

6 8.6 21 
10 16.7 
20 20.3 10 
40 21.2 8 
0 5.6 48 

6 10.1.23 
10 15.4 10 
20 15.3 10 
0 5.4 21 

5 10,2 17 
10 10.9 
20 14.0 16 
40 11 

0 6.5 78 

5 13.9 35 

10 15 

20 34.5 15 

0 7.1 73 

6 12,1 18 
15 24.4 9 
25 36.7 8 


6.8 2.9 5.5 

6.1 3.1 6.7 

5.4 2.7 8.0 

4.4 2.2 8.7 

4.1 2.1 9.4 

6.8 3.4 0.7 6.4 

6.2 3.1 1.6 8.6 

5.2 2.6 1.612.3 


9.2 4.6 

9.2 4.6 

4.8 2.4 
6.0 3.0 

6.4 2.7 
9.0 4.5 

9.9 5.0 

12.2 6.1 
6.8 3,4 

9.4 4.7 
10.5 6.3 

10.4 5.2 
8.5 4.3 


1.2 6.1 

3.8 8.2 
7.3 

2.2 9.6 
7.8 

0,8 7.0 

1.9 9.5 

2.912.8 
4.610.7 
0.6 4.8 
0.8 5.8 

1.2 8.0 

1.8 8.7 


10.313.5 ; 

31.0 0.0 

38.7 

41.9 

2.315.3 6.6 

3.922.9 4.3 

8.131.8 

35.4 

0.316.0 6.2 
-0.229.7 0.0 
31.1 
1.4 34.7 

34.6 

1.714.314.3 
2.623.0 5.0 

3.831.9 

2.736.9 
-0.5 8.1 8.4 
-0.312.4 4.2 

1,621.0 

2.6 34.3 


Experiment 1 —^December 18, 1931. Cat. 23 mg. of thyroxine; 35 per 
cent loss in weight. 

Experiment December 21, 1931. Cat. 17.3 mg. of thyroxine; 30 per 
cent loss in weight. 

Experiment 3—January 6, 1932. Cat. 6 mg. of thyroxine; 26 per cent 
loss in weight. 

Experiment 4—January 13,1932. Cat, 53 mg. of thyroxine; 13 per cent 
loss in weight. 

Experiment J—May 3, 1932. Rabbit. 1.9 mg. of thyroxine; 14 per cent 
loss in weight. 
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^ucose was made by the method of Hagedom and Jensen (23). 
Wherever possible the technique was checked by repeated analyses 
of standard solutions. 


TABLE m 

Autolyzing Gastrocnemius of Adrenaleotomized Animals 
All results are expressed as milli-equivalents, either of P or of potential 
lactic acid. 


Experiment No. 

1 

Lactic add 

Glycogen aa lactic acid 

Isolated Embden ester 
fraction 

p 

'f 

1 


Phosphocreatine P 

Adenylic 

pyrophos¬ 

phate 

Total add- 
soluble P 

Hexose as 
lactic acid 

|f>< 

1 

P 


4^ 

|i 

Pyroinor- 

ganicP 

Adenylic 

acidP 

Determined 
total P 

Calculated 

totalP 


min. 















1 

0 

4.2 

72 


3.5 

MM 

3.7 


11.5 

FBjE! 

EEIu 

9.5 

50.0 

54.0 


5 

7.8 

32 

7.9 

gWi] 

1.9 

5.7 







BEWi] 



10 

19.5 

13 

EWi] 

4.5 

3.0 

8.5 



iili] 

4.7 

2.4 

50.9 

47.6 


30 

29.7 

9 

6.5 

3.3 

3.7 

8.5 

1.5 

38.5 


1.2 

0.6 


48.8 


30-A 

29.2 







31.3 






2 

0 

3.2 

61 

5.5 

2.8 

0.6 

3.1 


5.2 

6.0 

27.4 

13.7 

47.2 

55.4 


5 

9.7 

49 

6.5 

3.3 

1.3 

Q] 

WRI 

21.3 

4.6 

12.1 

6.1 

50.3 

49.7 



gw] 


6.5 

3.3 

1,6 

7.2 

2.3 

26.1 

1.8 

7.2 

3.6 

45.5 




31.3 

17 

5.9 

Kill 

2.5 

8.2 

2.7 

39.8 


Kli] 

mMn 

52.3 





14 

5.1 

2.6 

2.2 

7.2 

2.4 



0.7 

0.4 

49.3 

48.1 

3 


4.4 

76 

9.6 

4.8 

0.6 

4.0 

-1.4 


13.3 

15.5 

7.8 

Kiitt] 

51.2 



9.3 

58 

9.8 

4.9 

0.9 



18.9 

5.9 

reii] 

6.5 

49.3 

49.6 


10 

18.8 

54 

13.0 

6.5 

1.8 

8.9 










20 

33.9 

14 

9.8 

4.9 

2.7 

8.2 


35.2 


2.2 

1.1 


46.7 


40 


11 

7.3 

3,7 

■ 3.6 

8.0 

BE 

38.7 


1.8 


51.3 

49.4 


Experiment 1 —^March 10, 1932. Cat. Blood non-protein nitrogen, 115; 
blood adenine nucleotide, 4,7 mg. per cent. Mg ion added to Sample 30-A. 

Experiment J?— April 1, 1932. Cat, Blood non-protein nitrogen, 200; 
blood adenine nucleotide, 6,0 mg. per cent. 

Experiment 3—April 18, 1932. Cat. Blood non-protein nitrogen, 118; 
blood adenine nucleotide, 5.0 mg. per cent. 

Preparation of Animals —^Experimental hyperthyroidism was 
induced in cats and rabbits by the intramuscular injection of 
solutions of crystalline synthetic thyroxine, kindly furnished by 
Ho ffm an n- La Roche, Inc. In the early experiments a commer¬ 
cially prepared solution containing 1 mg. of thyroxine per cc. was 
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used; later a sohitioii made up just prior to use, eontaming 4 mg. 
per cc., was employed. Injections were carried out on alternate 
daye and were continued until loss of weight, tachycardia, and 
obvious myasthenia indicated that the animals were thoroughly 
thyroxinized. Cats were found to be much less susceptible to 
thyroxine than rabbits. Doses given will be found in Table II. 


TABLE rv 

Carhohydrate Changes in Cat Gastrocnemii with Varying Amounts of 

Thyroxine 


Experiment 

No. 

Total 

thsrroxine 

Autolyris 

Lactic add 

Glycogen as 
lactic acid 

Kemarlcs 


mg. 

min. 

m.-eg. 

m.-eg. 


1 

2 

0 

12.3 

95 

1 injection 



10 

21.2 

19 




20 

38.4 

12 




40 

43.4 

8 


2 

4 

0 

20.4 

128 

1 



10 

28.7 

45 




20 

50.9 

18 




40 

49.4 

15 


3 

8 

0 

21.0 

78 

2 injections on 



10 

30.7 

24 

alternate days 



20 

35.3 

7 




40 

44.9 

7 


4 

12 

0 

13.0 

129 

3 injections on 



10 

26.0 

40 

alternate days 



20 

33.6 

35 




40 

39.2 

20 


5 

12 

0 

5.6 

101 

tt t< 



10 

20.9 

17 




20 

28.3 





40 

30.1 

14 



In other experiments cats were adrenalectomized by Dr. George 
A. Harrop, Jr., and Dr. Albert Weinstein. The operation was 
performed in two stages, 5 days elapsing between the removal of 
the first and second glands. The animals were then allowed to 
develop adrenal insuflficiency and were used only when myasthe¬ 
nia was severe. The gastrocnemii were removed and analyzed 
as described. Non-protein nitrogen and adenine nucleotide were 
determined in blood taken from the heart. 
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fiesuiis—Results are recorded in Tables I to VII. In each 
group of g.TiiTnfl.la the individual variations were s m al l . For this 
reason only one experiment tj^ical of each group has been plotted 

TABLE V 

Autolyzing Cardiac Muscle of Normal Animals 
All results are expressed as milli-eQuivaleuts, either of P or of potential 


lactic acid. 


1 

1 

•i 

f 

< 

1 

1 

1 

•J 

J 

3 

1 

CD 

Isolated Embdezi ester 
fiaction 

Orthoinorganio P 

Phosphocreatine P 

Adenylic 

P3nrophos- 

phate 

Total acid- 
soluble P 

Hexose ae 
laotic acid 

Calculated 
ester P 

Free nucleo¬ 
tide P 

Total or¬ 
ganic P 

Extra or¬ 
ganic P 

Pyroinor- 

ganicP 

Adenylic 

acidP 

Determined 
total P 

Calculated 

totalP 


min. 
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Experiment 1 —^November 11,1931. Two cat hearts. 
ExperimerU J?—November 18,1931. Three cat hearts. 
Experiment S —^February 5, 1932. Three cat hearts. 
Experiment 4—February 12, 1932. Three rabbit hearts. 


in Mgs. 1 and 2. To make results directly and easily comparable 
concentratioiis of aU compounds containing P (except Emden 
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P.* Glycogen, Embden ester, and lactic acid are all expressed in 
terms of miUi-equivalents of lactic acid.® In the Embden est^ 1 
molecule of hexose (2 equivalents of lactic acid) is supposedly 
esterified with 1 equivalent of P. In Table VII results have been 
expressed in terms of mg. per cent of the element P, gm. per cent 

TABLE VI 

Autolyzing Cardiac MvscU of Thyroxinized Animals 
All results are expressed as milli-equivalents, either of P or of potential 
lactic acid. 
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Experiment 1—February 20,1932. Three cat hearts. 
Experiment May 16,1932. Three cat hearts. 
Experiment June 13, 1932. Two cat hearts. 


of glycogen as glucose, mg. per cent of Embden ester as hexose, 
and mg. per cent of lactic acid as such in order that these may 
be readily compared with values reported in the literature. 

* To convert these figures into mg. per cent of P, multiply by 3.1. 

• To convert into mg. per cent of hexose or glycogen, multiply by 9. 
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DISCUSSION 

Total P —Most investigatora are agreed tliat the total P ex¬ 
tracted from a muscle by trichloroacetic acid, i.e. the acid-soluble 
P, lenaios constant during autolysis. This we have found to be 
the case in both gastrocnemius and heart muscle, within the limits 
of experimental error. 

The total P content of cat and rabbit gastrocnemii was 
approximately the same; the total P of the heart averaged 60 
per cent of that of the gastrocnemius. In both gastrocnemius 
and heart, under all the conditions studied (except in two of the 
adrenalectomized animals) the determined total P was satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for in terms of the known P compounds which were 
studied; i.e., orthoinorganic phosphate, phosphocreatine, adenylic 
pyrophosphate, and Embden ester fraction (Embden ester plus 
free adenylic acid). In gastrocnemius muscle about 97 per cent 
of the P was thus accounted for; in heart, 92 per cent. It cannot 
be concluded, however, that there are no unidentified P compounds 
in the acid filtrate, because there are certain assumptions inherent 
in some of the methods employed and also because other determi¬ 
nations must be regarded as giving minimum values (i.e., only 93 
per cent of the Embden ester is actually determined). This 
approximate agreement between calculated and determined total 
P, therefore, does not preclude the presence in the acid muscle 
filtrate of unidentified compounds of P; it indicates rather that, 
if present, these must exist at any one time in small quantities. 

The total add-soluble P of the heart (as well as the lactic acid 
production) was identical in normal and th 3 rroxinized animals; 
in the gastrocnemii of the thyroxini 2 ied animals, however, the 
total P (and lactic acid production) was consistently and ap¬ 
preciably lower than normal, the level apparently bearing some 
relation to the degree of th 3 T:oxinization. This difference may be 
even greater than is apparent considering the fact that the muscles 
of the thyroxinized animals were very lean. No significant differ¬ 
ence was found in moisture content. The total P (and lactic acid 
production) in the gastrocnemii of cats in insufficiency following 
adrenalectomy was also definitely low. 

Orthoinorganic P—The orthoinorganic P of the gastrocnemii of 
normal, of thyroxinized, and of adrenalectomized animals increased 
rapidly in all cases during the first 10 minutes of autolysis, at the 
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expense of the labile phosphocreatine and the p 3 rrophosphoric 
acid associated with adenylic pyrophosphate. Consequently the 
exact level of the initial orthoinorganic phosphate must have 
depended on the degree to which autolysis had been prevented 
before fixation of the muscle, and must be regarded as a maximum 
value if interpreted as a measure of the in vivo inorganic phosphate 
P. The initial inorganic P was the same in normal and thyroxi- 
nized animals but was lower than normal in the adrenalectomized 
animals. The rate at which the inorganic phosphate was set free 
during autolysis was identical in muscles from normal, thyroxi- 
nized, and adrenalectomized animals. These results afford no 
direct proof as to whether the inorganic P set free from the de¬ 
composition of phosphocreatine and adenyUc pyrophosphate 
accumulates directly without taking part in subsequent reactions 
or whether it is either partially or completely used momentarily to 
esterify a hexose and thus to form the hypothetical, evanescent 
hexose-; mono-, or diphosphate. 

The initial value for orthoinorganic phosphate was lower in 
heart than in gastrocnemius muscle, but represented approxi¬ 
mately the same percentage of the total P in each tissue. In 
the course of autolysis, however, certain striking differences 
developed. In the heart a maximum was reached in 5 to 10 
minutes, after which the inorganic P dropped appreciably and 
consistently, to rise again a little later. Moreover, this loss of 
orthoinorganic P was quantitatively refiected by a rise in the 
pyrophosphate and ester fractions. Synthesis of pyrophosphate 
and ester was not similarly demonstrable, but undoubtedly oc¬ 
curred, in the autolyzing gastrocnemius. 

The changes produced by autolysis in the heart muscle were 
relatively small as compared with gastrocnemius; consequently 
relationships were more difficult to establish with certainty. This 
very slowness with which autolysis proceeded, however, offered 
the advantage to the analyst that the initial values undoubtedly 
represented in vivo conditions more accurately, 

Phosphocreatim —^Just as the initial inorganic P must be re¬ 
garded as a maximum value, the phosphocreatine P must be 
regarded as a minimum value,'* The average figures for the gastroc- 

In fact, our values are about half of those found by Fiske and Sub- 
barow (15). This means that our inorganic P is correspondingly higher. 
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n^xui froDDi four thyroxiirized auiEuals and three adienalectotnized 
n-TiiTTmla did not vary from nonnal, althou^ it may be significant 
that in both groups the lowest phosphocreatine values were found 
in muscles from the animals which were most severely myasthenic. 
A larger series of experiments in which the direct method of 
determination is adapted to small muscles is necessary to establish 
this point. In all cases complete decomposition of phosphocrea¬ 
tine had occurred after 10 minutes autol 3 rsis. 

That heart muscle contains less phosphocreatine than does 
skeletal muscle has already been recognized; this fact has been 
correlated with the nature of cardiac activity (a sin^e contraction 
followed by rest) in contrast to that of skeletal muscle. The 
amount of pho^hocreatine found in the hearts of cats and rabbits 
was small- The gastrocnemius muscle, as analyzed, contained 
6 -times as much as did heart muscle; in the Uving animal the 
difference was rmdoubtedly even greater. 

Embden Ester —^Although several hexosephosphates have been 
isolated from muscle chemically treated in such a way as to alter 
the normal course of metabolism, only one, a hexosemonophos- 
phate, the Embden ester, has been isolated from normal un¬ 
treated muscle. The occurrence of other hexosephosphates in 
untreated musde is h 3 T)othetical. The function of the Embden 
ester has not been satisfactorily establi^ed. 

In contrast to phosphocreatine, Embden ester occurs in heart 
muscle in the same concentration as in gastrocnemius (or some¬ 
times even greater) and, relative to the total P, in much greater 
quantiti^. This fact is significant in view of the vast difference 
in the quantity of lactic acid produced by the two tissues, and 
will be referred to again later. 

In the normal gastrocnemius the Embden ester remained re¬ 
markably constant throughout the 40 minute autolysis period 
except for a small rise after 5 to 10 minutes. Nevertheless, lactic 
acid was formed at a rapid, uniform rate. We see no evidence 
in these experiments to support the idea that this ester is the 
precursor of the major part of the lactic acid formed on autolysis. 
Tte rise in Embden ester referred to was less apparent in the 
gastrocnemii of adrenalectomized animals and was not observed 
in the gastrocnemii of thyroxinized animals. Differences, how¬ 
ever,. were too small to mnphasize and may have been influenced 
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by the fact that in the thyroxinized animals the glycogen stores 
were very low. Nevertheless, there was always suflBicient glycogen 
present to permit the formation of Embden ester. 

In the hearts of normal animals, too, a rise in Embden ester 
was observed after a few minutes of autolysis. Similarly, this 
increase was not observed in the hearts of thyroxinized animals. 
Here, too, glycogen was lower in the tissue from the thyroxinized 
animal than in that from the normal animal. 

Free Adenylic Add —In normal gastrocnemii there are only 
traces of free adenylic acid; in normal hearts there are significant 
quantities. This observation became apparent in connection 
with the study of the Embden ester. Cori and Cori (16) recog¬ 
nized the fact that, if present, free adenylic acid would be included 
in the barium precipitate by means of which the ester was isolated, 
a complication which would not ajffect the reducing properties 
but would increase the organic P of this fraction, and thus dis¬ 
turb the theoretical ratio between hexose and P. In gastrocne¬ 
mius muscle, a theoretical ratio was obtained in the initial sample 
(fixed immediately), but as autolysis proceeded, an increasing 
divergence from the theoretical was observed. Thus it became 
necessary to determine directly the free adenylic acid to ascertain 
whether or not the extra P in the Embden ester fraction was 
indeed attributable to adenylic acid (and its deaminization prod¬ 
uct,* inosinic acid). More data are necessary to establish this 
point definitely. In the muscles of normal and of adrenalecto- 
mized animals there is no evidence of the accumulation on autolysis 
of an unidentified form of P in this fraction. In the tissues of 
thyroxinized animals such a compound may exist. 

Adenylic Pyrophosphate —In these experiments it is shown that 
in both gastrocnemius and cardiac muscle pyxophosphoiic acid 
is rapidly split off from adenylic pyrophosphate, the initial rate of 
decomposition being only slightly slower than that of phospho- 
creatine. The gastrocnemii of thyroxinized cats showed initial 
values similar to the normal; those of adrenalectomized cats were 
higher than normal,® 

Curiously, the calculated total P in the gastrocnemii of adrenalecto¬ 
mized cats was higher than the observed value. Even if it is assumed that 
the whole burden of error was borne by the pyrophosphate determination, 
the corrected pyrophosphate values remain high. 
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Tho average absolute value for adenylic pyrophosphate in cat 
heart is 70 per cent of that in cat gastrocnemius; relatively, how¬ 
ever, it represents a somewhat larger percentage of the total P, 

It has been shown by one of us (24) that pure adenylic acid 
prepared from beef heart when brought to pH 7 and added to 
autolyzing muscle could be quantitatively accounted for as 
inosinic acid, without any dephosphorylation. This is demons¬ 
trated again (Table I, Experiment 4) by the fact that there is no 
increase in the inoiganic phosphate produced when pure adenylic 
acid brought to pH 7 is added to autolyzing muscle. This, of 
course, is not conclusive proof that some of the naturally occurring 
nucleotide may not be dephosphorylated. 

LojcUc Acid and Glycogen, (a) In Normal Gastrocnemii—bi the 
autolyzing normal muscle lactic acid was formed at an approxi¬ 
mately constant rate throughout the 40minute autolysis period; i.c., 
the production of lactic acid approximated a linear function of time. 
During the first 10 minu tes of autolysis in cat muscle the lactic acid 
and inorganic P curves ran parallel; in rabbit muscle, in a long 
series of experiments not reported in detail, they were almost 
identical. These facts suggest aneWf but do not prove, the existence 
of a common precursor for lactic acid and inorganic phosphate. 
It is usually assumed that an unidentified labile hexosemonophos- 
phate is the active precursor. However, if both molecules 
(lactic acid and inorganic phosphate) had their origin exclusively 
in a common source, that source must have been a hexosediphos- 
phate. Unlikely though it may seem, the possibility must be 
recognized that part of the inorganic phosphate may have origi¬ 
nated directly from the decomposition of phosphocreatine and 
adenylic pyrophosphate without intermediary esterification of 
hexose. The appearance of equimolecular amounts of lactic acid 
and inorganic phosphate has been observed previously by other 
investigators when the rate of production of these ions was fol¬ 
lowed in muscle to which glycogen or some other substance was 
added. With the discovery of the Embden ester as the only 
demonstrable hexosephosphate in untreated muscle, the idea that 
a hexosediphosphate might serve as the immediate precursor of 
lactic acid has been discarded. Our survey of the P compounds 
in autolyzing muscle precludes the existence of any large amount 
of hexosediphosphate at any one time under the conditions of our 
experiments. If formed, it must be rapidly decomposed. 
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After the first 10 minutes of autolysis, formation of inoi^anic 
phosphate does not keep pace with production of lactic acid, since 
its sources, pyrophosphate and phosphocreatine, have been de¬ 
pleted by this time. Nevertheless, lactic acid continues to increase 
at a constant rate. This must mean that the inorganic phosphate 
can be utilized repeatedly for esterification if the same mechanisms 
of lactic acid production obtain throughout the autolysis. 

(i>) In OastTOcnemii of Thyroxinized Animals —^The lactic acid 
production during autolysis of gastrocnemii from thyroxinized 
ainimals afforded a striking variation from the normal. In 
severely th 3 iToxinized animals it differed from the normal in 
three respects: (1) the initial value was lower (60 mg. per cent 
instead of 90), (2) the rate of lactic acid formation was slower, and 
(3) lactic acid formation ceased sooner than in the normal. In 
fact, the quantity of lactic acid produced in 40 minutes by a 
muscle from a severely thyroxinized animal was only 20 to 30 
per cent of that produced by a normal muscle. This failure of 
lactic acid production was not associated with any striking quan¬ 
titative abnormalities in phosphocreatine, adenylic pyrophos¬ 
phate, or Embden ester. It was, rather, associated with distinctly 
low glycogen content, and on first thought it might be supposed 
to be the direct result of the low glycogen content. That this 
is not the case, however, is indicated by Experiments 1 to 6 in 
Table IV. It wiU be seen that in animals which received only 
small amounts of thyroxine, lactic acid formation was somewhat 
impaired though the muscle glycogen was not perceptibly lowered. 
Surprisingly small, single doses of thyroxine caused a variation 
from normal in the lactic acid production, measured 48 hours after 
injection. The conclusion seems justified that impaired lactic 
acid formation was not caused directly by failure of an adequate 
supply of the ultimate precursor, glycogen. In the normal 
gastoocnemii lactic acid production continued at a uniform rate 
even after the maximum amount of inorganic phosphate was 
reached, thus indicating a continued r^ynthesis and breakdown 
of active intermediary. In the gastrocnemii of thyroxinized 
animals this did not occur; never did the lactic acid curve rilse 
above the inorganic P curve (Fig. 1). We interpret this fact as 
indicating a specific failure of the mechanism for ^teiification of 
hexose to form the active intermediary (hexosediphosphate?). 
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The fact has already been mentioned that the exact level of 
normal, resting muscle lactic acid observed will vary with the 
degree to which autolytic changes are prevented before the muscle 
is fixed; a certain variation among normal values is to be expected. 
In those which received relatively small amounts of 

thyroxine (2 to 12 mg.), however, the initial lactic acid content 
was distinctly higher t^rr could be accounted for by incidental 
variations in technique. The severity of the symptoms produced 
by thyroxine cannot be related quantitatively with the amounts 
given ainnA there were wide variations in the reactions to thsrroxine 
of different individuals of the same species (cat).® Nevertheless, 
our experience with partially th 3 rroxinized cats confirms that of 
Andrus (25) working with rabbits which had received enough 
thyroxine to induce tadiycardia and loss in weight, inasmuch as 
both groups tiiowed an increased initial lactic acid content. With 
severely thyroxinized cats' and rabbits, however, we have found 
consistently lower initial muscle lactic acid values than the aver¬ 
age normal. 

It might be urged that the limited autolytic formation of lactic 
acid by muscles taken from thyroxinized and adrenalectomized 
animals was associated with an altered acid-base balance, since 
Kondo (26) as early as 1912 found that the addition of acid in¬ 
hibited the autol 3 rtic formation of lactic acid, whereas the addi¬ 
tion of bicarbonate stimulated its formation. Undoubtedly 
even small changes in the pH at which autolysis takes place in¬ 
fluence the quantity of lactic acid produced. We have carried 
out numerous autolsraes of gastroonemii from thyroxinized ani¬ 
mals in 1 and 2 per cent NaHCOs solution in which the relative 
quantities of muscle and bicarbonate were varied, in each case 
running a control autolysis in physiological saline. Sometimes 
less lactic acid was formed in the bicarbonate autolysate than in 
the control, pmetimes more; but never was the increment in 
lactic add sufficient to suggest that any relative lack of buffer 
capacity in the muscles from thyroxinized animals might be the 

• One animal, Eixperiment 4, Table II, had lost only 13 per cent of its body 
weight after a total quantity of 63 n 3 .g. of th 3 rTozine. On analysis, the pic¬ 
ture was almost normal; whereas another. Experiment 3, Table II, after 
6 mg. of thyroxine presented the most extreme picture of experimental 
h 3 rperthyroidism. 
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predominating cause for their impaired abiKty to produce lactic 
acid, when autolymng in physiological saline, as compared with 
muscle from normal annuals. 

There are additional reasons why it seems improbable that 
altered pH alone is responsible. The pH of a muscle poisoned 
with iodoacetic acid, in which no lactic acid is formed, is shifted 
in the direction of alkalinity (1). Furthermore, it was observed 
by Hoet and Marks (27) that the muscles of rabbits dying after 
prolonged thsnoid feeding developed rapidly a rigor mortis which 
was not accompanied by the accumulation of lactic acid or by 
increased hydrogen ion concentration. 

In all of the severely th 3 rroxinized animals the glycogen content 
of the gastrocnemii was distinctly low, a fact which has been 
observed repeatedly by other investigators (12) working under 
different conditions. From the data in Table 11 one gets the 
impression that the muscle glycogen varies inversely with the 
degree of thyroxinization. As to the cause of the low glycogen 
one can only speculate, but the idea suggests itself that the thy- 
roxinized animal may have lost to some extent its ability to re¬ 
synthesize glycogen from lactic acid. This possibility will be 
investigated. The lactic acid production measured in these ex¬ 
periments is that produced by autolysis, and must not be con¬ 
fused with that produced by exercise. We have found, as have 
others, that the blood lactic acid after exercise was higher in 
patients suffering from hyperthyroidism or Addison’s disease 
than in the normal Theoretically this might be due ehber to an 
impaired ability to metabolize the lactic acid formed or to an 
overproduction of lactic acid by the contracting muscle. 

(c) In Gaatrocnmdi of Adrmalectomized Animals —Cats suffer¬ 
ing from adrenal insufficiency following bilateral adrenalectomy 
presented much the same picture of profound myasthenia as tbat 
iffiown by severely thyroxinized animals. Similarly, on analysis 
of the autolyzing gastrocnemius muscle, the striking deviation 
from normal was the rate and extent of lactic acid production. 
Lactic acid started at a lower level than normal, rose more slowly, 
and its production terminated sooner than in the normal muscle. 
Glycogen, also, was characteristically low. Never was the pic¬ 
ture so extreme as that observed in the gastrocnemii of the most 
severely thyroxinized animals. It seems probable, therefore. 
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that in this condition also lactic acid production failed for the 
aamA leason; i.e., inability of the muscle to synthesize the active 
intermediary. 

The observation that skeletal muscles from thjrroxinized and 
from a,drenalectomized animals show an abnormality in lactic 
acid formation on autoljrsis is the more interesting in the light of 
the modem theory of the physiological r61e played by lactic acid. 
It is now believed that the conversion of glycogen into lactic 
acid is a reaction by means of which energy is furnished to the 
muscle, which permits of the resynthesis of phosphocreatine, the 
compound whose decomposition provides the immediate source of 
energy for contraction. If the continuous resynthesis of phos¬ 
phocreatine were interfered with for any reason at all, such a 
handicapped muscle mi^t logically be expected to have a rela¬ 
tively limited capacity for work and to excrete some creatine in 
lieu of reconverting all of it into phosphocreatine. It is well 
known (28) that patients Suffering from hyperthyroidism or 
from Addon’s disease characteristically show creatinuria. 

If it transpires, as is suggested by these observations, that the 
low glycogen content of muscle both in hyperthyroidism and 
in adrenal insufficiency is indeed attributable to impaired ability 
of the organism to convert lactic acid into glycogen, it appears 
that this inability to store glycogen may not be a manifestation 
of the specffic influence of thyroxine or of adrenal insufficiency, 
but rather of an underlying condition common to both. 

(d) In Hearts of Normal and of Thyroxinized Animals —^It has 
already been stated that the rate of lactic acid production by the 
normal heart muscle is very much slower than that by the normal 
gastrocnemius. After 40 minutes the concentration of lactic 
acid in the fonuer was about one-fifth of that in the latter. In 
contrast to the gastrocnemius, in which even small doses of 
thyroxine exerted an appreciable effect and large doses a profound 
effect on the autolytic production of lactic acid, no such apparent 
difference was observed in the hearts of severely thyroxinized 
a nimals . The curves (Kg. 2) representing lactic acid former 
laon in the hearts from normal and from severely thyroxmized 
animals were essentially indistinguishable. 

The previously recorded estimations of the lactic acid content 

normal heart muscle agree more closely than do those of skeletal 
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muscle. This perhaps may be ascribed to the slow rate of lactic 
acid formation on autolysis in heart muscle as compared with 
gastrocnemius. Katz and Long (29) found the stimulation 
maarimum for lactic acid much lower in heart than in skeletal 
muscle, a fact which they could not attribute to lack of glycc^en. 
These authors urged in explanation, among other possibilities, 
the greater susceptibility of the heart to hydrogen ions. It has 
been demonstrated by Andrus (30) that such functions as the 
rate of beat of a surviving heart could be correlated within certain 
limits with the pH of the perfusing fluid, although for a given pH 
different buffer mixtures were more or less effective in altering the 
rate. 

Considerable interest has centered about the effect of thyroxine 
on the glycogen content of heart muscle. A review of the litera¬ 
ture reveals great discrepancy in the values reported for normal 
hearts of a given species; some investigators have found it to be 
only a small fraction of that found in skeletal muscle, while 
others have found as much or even more in heart muscle than in 
skeletal (22, 31-33). Apparently the technique of removal and 
subsequent handling of heart, as well as of skeletal muscle, and 
extreme care to avoid loss of glycogen in the various procedures 
involved in its determination are vitally important in securing 
glycogen values which represent in mo conditions. We have 
Wnd the glycogen of heart and gastrocnemius to be approximately 
the same (sometimes a little higher in heart); i.e., about 1 gm. 
per cent. 

'In view of the uncertainty of the normal glycogen content of 
cardiac muscle it is small wonder that there is disagreement con¬ 
cerning the effect of thyroxine on it. Most investigators, how¬ 
ever, have found a definite decrease in the ^ycogen content of the 
hearts of animals fed desiccated thsnroid or injected with solutions 
of thyroxine (27, 34, 35). 

In this senes of experiments the cardiac glycogen was found to 
be low in all animals which had received enou^ thyroxine to 
cause loss of weight. The effect of small doses was not Investi¬ 
gated in the case of heart muscle. The hearts of severely thyroxi- 
nized animals contained enough glycogen, however, to rule out 
low ^cogen content as the ultimate cause for ihe low lactic acid 
production observed. 
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SuMiTiCLTy of Foots ReloMTig to Lootic Add FoTfivxtiou The 
observations reported above indicate certain fundamental meta¬ 
bolic diJBferences between cardiac and skeletal muscle. These 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Although heart and gastroc¬ 
nemius muscles have approximately the same initial glycogen 
content, the rate of production of lactic acid on autolysis is vastly 
different in the two tissues, being much more rapid in gastroc¬ 
nemius muscle. (2) In the early stages of autolysis (first 10 
minutes) the rates of production of lactic acid and of inorganic 
phosphate in gastrocnemius muscle are not only rapid but equal. 
(3) In the corresponding period lactic acid production in heart 
muscle is small and, as compared with that in gastrocnemius, is 
almost negligible. Here the appearance of inorganic phosphate 
bears no obvious quantitative relation to formation of lactic 
acid. (4) Phosphocreatine content of heart muscle is only a small 
part of that of gastrocnemius. (6) Thyroxine has a marked 
effect on lactic acid production in gastrocnemius, but no de¬ 
monstrable effect upon lactic acid formation in heart muscle. (6) 
Embden ester content of heart and gastrocnemius muscles is 
essentially the same (and is not much altered as a result of thy¬ 
roxine) in contrast to the vast difference in rates of lactic acid 
production by the two tissues. 

Hence there appear to exist two mechanisms for the production 
of lactic acid: (1) the decomposition of the Embden ester which, 
though quantitatively small, may provide a constant source of 
energy for the resynthesis of phosphocreatine, and (2) a decompo¬ 
sition of a hypothetical intermediary compound (hexosediphos- 
phate?) which may afford a source for the rapid formation of 
lactic acid. It appears further that the formation of lactic acid 
in cardiac muscle during autolysis can be ascribed principally 
to the first of these two mechanisms. In skeletal muscle, on the 
other hand, while both reactions appear to operate, the rapidity 
and magnitude of the second far outdistance the first. Although 
the mechanism of lactic acid formation characteristic of cardiac 
muscle suffers little interference from the action of thyroxine, 
that operating in gastrocnemius is markedly interfered with as a 
result of th 3 TX)xine. These findings reaffirm the fundamental 
difference between cardiac and skeletal muscle as regards the 
formation of lactic acid and support the suggestion that in cardiac 
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muscle lactic acid is fonned principally by the first of the reactions 
described above. 


SUMMARY Aim CONCLUSIONS 

1. A survey has been made of the known P compounds occurring 
in the gastrocnemius and heart muscles of normal cats and rab¬ 
bits, the same muscles of thyrorinized cats, and the gastrocnemii 
of cats in insufficiency following adrenalectomy. 

2. The relation of all of the compounds of P to each other and 
to the process of glycolysis has been followed in these muscles over 
an autolysis period of 40 minutes. 

3. The acid-soluble P of these muscles, both in the initial 
instance and throughout the period of autolysis, could be ahnost 
quantitatively accounted for in terms of orthoinorganic phosphate, 
adenylic pjuxjphosphate, phosphocreatine, Embden ester, and 
free adenylic acid. 

4. Unidentified compounds of P may exist in only small quan¬ 
tities. 

5. The total a<ad-soluble P of heart muscle was found to be 60 
per cent of that of gastrocnemius. 

6. In the normal gastrocnemius decomposition of phospho¬ 
creatine and of adenyhc pyrophosphate takes place rapidly and 
soon ceases, whereas lactic acid production continues at its initial 
rate throughout the experimental period. 

7. There is no obvious relation between the Embden ester and 
the total amount of lactic acid fonned by gastrocnemius muscle. 

8. The formation of equimolecular quantities of lactic acid and 
inoiganic phosphate suggests that the precursor of most of the 
lactic acid in gastrocnemius muscle is a hexosedipho^hate. 

9. In gastrocnemii from severely thyroxinized animals lactic 
acid fonnation is inhibited, as evidenced by lower initial values, 
dower rate of formation, and earlier cessation of production than 
in the normal. 

10. The ^cogen content of the gastrocnemii of thyroxinized 
animals is more or less decreased, depending on the d^ree of 
thyroxinization. Decreased glycogen is not the cause of de¬ 
creased lactic acid production. The possibility is su^ested that 
the thyroxinized as well as the adrenalectomized animal may have 
lost in part its capacity for synthesis of glycogen from lactic acid. 
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11. In thyroxinized the total acid-soluble P of the 

^istrocnemius was lower than normal, with no significant change 
in the relative distribution of P. 

12. In adrenalectomized animals, also, there was definite im¬ 
pairment of the ability of the gastrocnemius to produce lactic 
acid autolytically. Here, too, the total P was low, and relatively 
the pyrophosphate was higher and the inorganic phosphate lower 
than normal 

13. The hypothesis is suggested that the myastiienia and creati- 
nuria characteristic of hyperthyroidism and of Addison’s disease 
may be associated with the inability of the muscles to produce 
lactic acid normally, a condition which might limit the ressnothesis 
of phosphocreatine. 

14. The hearts of thyroxinized cats contained the same amount 
of acid-soluble P as the normal, in contrast to the gastrocnemii 

16. Normal cat heart contained less phosphocreatine, more 
free adenylic acid, the same or more glycogen, and less lactic acid 
than the normal gastrocnemius. 

16. The glycogen of the hearts of thyroxinized animals was 
lower than normal; otherwise the composition of the hearts of 
normal and of thyroxinized animals was similar in respect to the 
compounds studied, and the autolysis curves were indistinguish¬ 
able. 

17. Beyond its effect in reducing the ^ycogen content of the 
tissue, the chemical action of thyroxine upon cardiac muscle re¬ 
mains to be demonstrated. 

18. The h 3 rpothesis is suggested that there are two different 
mechanisms for lactic acid production. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
(a) HISTORICAL 

The following report is the first of a projected series of studies 
of the physical chemistry of the compounds of the heavy metals, 
particularly of copper and of iron, with substances of biological 
importance. These studies are invited by the accumulation in 
recent years of examples of the importance of the heavy metals 
in biological chemistry. 

The copper compounds of glycine and of alanine were studied 
first, in the hope that the analysis of the factors affecting the 
formation of these relatively simple compounds would facilitate 
the elucidation of the more complex systems. 

It has long been known that amino acids and cupric ion react 
to form stable complexes. Ley, in 1904 (1), suggested for the 
copper-glycine complex the formula 



the dotted lines signifying secondary valencies. In support of 
this formula Ley and his collaborators later published spectropho- 
tometric absorption data in the visible and ultra-violet regions 
for copper-glycine and for copper-alanine (2, 3). The chief evi¬ 
dence adduced by Ley for the accompanying formula was the 
similarity between the absorption spectra, in the visible region 
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of the copper complexes of the monoaminomonocarboxylic acids 
and those of the cupriammonium complexes. 

Barker, in 1907 (4), reported the results of potentiometric and 
freezing point measurements in aqueous solutions of copper sul¬ 
fate and glycine, from which the conclusion was drawn that 4 
molecules of glycine were combined with 1 of copper, the combina¬ 
tion being effected by the four secondary valencies of the copper 
with the nitrogen atoms of the amino acids. Most of the results 
published by Barker, without special interpretation, may be 
taken equally well to indicate that 3 instead of 4 molecules of 
glycine are combined with 1 of copper. 

The interpretation of freezing point data here is complicated by 
the formation of aggregates between the amino acid molecules (5), 
which has only been discovered in the last few years, and which 
the earlier investigators failed to take into account. An additional 
uncertain correction must be introduced also for the activity co¬ 
efficients of the electrolytes in solution. 

These qualifications also weaken the evidence adduced by Pfeif¬ 
fer (6) from freezing point measurements for the formation of 
complexes between neutral salts and amino acids. Direct evi¬ 
dence that these compounds may exist at least in the solid state 
was, however, obtained by Anslow and King (7), who crystallized 
a number of complexes of inorganic neutral salts and dicarboxylic 
amino acids. 

In a series of interesting and suggestive studies Kober and 
Sugiura (8) and Kober and Haw (9) showed that cupric ion forms 
with monocarboxyhc-a-amino acids compounds of the type CuA 2 , 
where A refers to the amino acid molecule; and with glutamic acid, 
aspartic acid, isoseiine, and all polypeptides, compounds of the 
type CuA. From the examination of a large number of com¬ 
pounds they deduced the rule that the region of absorption is 
shifted more and more toward the blue as the number of nitrogen 
atoms attached to the copper in a stable ring, either by secondary 
or primary valencies, increases from 2 to 4. Accordingly, in strong 
alkali monoamino acids and dipeptides give a blue color similar to 
that of cupiiammonia, and an absorption maximum at 6300 A.; 
tripeptides, a bluish violet with absorption maximum at about 
6400 A.; and tetrapeptides, a red color with absorption maximum 
at 4430 A. The latter is the true biuret color, while the color 
^ven fay proteins resembles that of the tripeptides. 
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Keiffer (6) has accepted the type of formula proposed by Ley 
for the copper compounds of glycine and alanine; i.e., an internal 
complex with the primary valencies of the copper attached to the 
carboxyl groups. Ley and Keiffer, in their form;ilation of the 
copper compounds of the amino acids, have tacitly accepted the 
classical conception of the strength of the acid and basic radicals 
of the amino acids. Since the Zvntter Ion constitution of amino 
acids seems now firmly established (10), we have employed it 
throughout in designating the species of ionic form of the amino 
acid existing at any given hydrogen ion concentration. 

The interesting point which the present study has revealed is 
the variation of the constitution of the copper-glycine or copper- 
alanine complexes present in any solution with the hydrogen ion 
concentration. This phenomenon seems, up to now, to have been 
almost entirely overlooked. Ley andHegge (2) stated that copper- 
glycine can be obtained in two forms, in plate-like and needle¬ 
like crystals; but that no difference is detectable in solution. By 
conductivity and electrode potential measurements Barker found 
that the addition of glycine to solutions of zinc sulfate increased 
the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution; and from the simi¬ 
larity in behavior of the conductivities of glycine-zinc and ^- 
cine-copper sulfate solutions he concluded that the formation of a 
^ycine-copper sulfate compound also increased the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the solution. This we have confirmed. Kober 
and Haw observed that the absorption of a given complex is 
somewhat dependent on the concentration of the hydroxyl ions. 
As far as the amino acid complexes are concerned they reported 
only that, “In the amino-acid blue complexes there is no vMble 
change with weak alkali; but in strong alkali most of the copper 
is precipitated.” 

This oversight was due, it seems, to the practice of attempting 
to account for all the properties of solutions of copper compounds 
of glycine and of alanine by those of the crystals. This amounts 
in effect to considering only saturated solutions in which the copper 
and amino acid are in equivalent proportions. It is obvious that 
such compounds can be of only remote significance under physio¬ 
logical conditions where the concentration of nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances is enormously in excess of that of the copper, which is 
present only in traces. 
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One of the few attempts to consider the equilibria in solution 
was made by Shibata and Matsuno (11). They noted that 
changes occurred in the absorption spectra of copper sulfate solu¬ 
tions with changes in concentration, but limited their explana¬ 
tions to the postulate of the formation of aquo complexes. 

(b) Absorption Spectra 

The data presented below indicate that as the hydrogen ion 
concentration is varied from pH values of 0 to 13, at least four 
compounds of cupriglycine and cuprialanine are formed. In 
Figs. 1 and 3 the absorptions in the visible spectra of these four 
compounds are set out and compared with those of copper sul¬ 
fate, of undissociated copper acetate (i.e. in alcoholic solution), 
and of cupriammonium sulfate. 

The effect of varying the hydrogen ion concentration at con¬ 
stant relative concentration of amino acid to copper is shown in 
Figs. 2 and 4, which give only a few curves from the series of thirty- 
four obtained. As discussed in Section III, o it was impossible to 
interpret the changes in absorption in terms of less than four 
compounds. Furthermore, analysis of combined spectrophoto- 
metric and potentiometric data showed that in some solutions 
three copper-amino acid compounds were present at once. On 
this account it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain from aqueous solutions the second acid copper-glycine or 
alanine complex in the pure crystalline state. Even if these 
compounds were prepared, on re-solution a rearrangement would 
occur, with the result that the solutions so formed would contain 
more than one complex. The same consideration, in lesser degree, 
applies to the other complexes. The pure neutral compound, if 
prepared and dissolved in water, would probably suffer the least 
change, though even here the absorption data of Ley and of Kober 
and Haw suggest that a detectable amount of the second acid 
complex is formed (of. p. 683). 

Since a solution of the crystals of any one copper-gjycine or 
alanine complex would therefore at once become a mixture, the 
only way these compounds can be obtained alone in solution is by 
increasing the concentration of amino acid (with the pH kept 
constant within a suitable range) imtil no further change in the 
absorption of the solution occurs. By this method the absorption 
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curves of the pure neutral and basic complexes were obtained. 
The determination of the absorption curves of the two acid com¬ 
plexes—one, designated the first acid complex, predominating at 
pH 2.0, the other, the second acid complex, predominating at pH 
about 4.0—^presented more difficulty, since their ranges of stabil¬ 
ity overlap. The curves deduced are therefore less cCTtain than 
those of the neutral and basic complexes. The curves for the 
first add complexes were obtained from dilute solutions of amino 
acid after the abfwrption due to the free cupric ion, whose con¬ 
centration was determined potentiometrically, had been sub¬ 
tracted from the total absorption observed. The curves for the 
second acid complexes were obtained by a method of trial and 
error described below. 


(c) Potential Measurements 

By means of copper electrode potential measurements we have 
also attempted to determine by the following method, due to 
Bodliinder and Storbeck (12), the number of molecules of amino 
acid combined with 1 molecule of copper. 

The general equation for the formation of any one of the com¬ 
plexes (where AH represents that form of the amino acid taking 
part in the reaction, and CuA» the complex) is 

CuA„ + rH+ Cu++ + m(AH) (1) 


In it the CuA» bears a charge which varies with the complex 
under consideration and also contains (m — r) H atoms. The 
general treatment of the equilibria is facilitated (without being 
invalidated in any way) by omitting these from mass law equa¬ 
tions. The mass law expression for the equilibrium is therefore 


(Cn++) • (AH)” 
(CuA„) . (H+)- 


( 2 ) 


where m is the number of molecules of amino acid in the com¬ 
plex and r the number of hydrogen ions set free in the formation 
of 1 molecule of complex. 

Therefore, for two different amino acid and hydrogen ion con¬ 
centrations we may write 

(C3u++)i. (AH)!* • (AH)« 

{OuA„)i. (H^)Y “ TCuA*), . {H+) 


( 3 ) 
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which on conversion to logarithms and rearrangement becomes 

, (AH)l , (Cu‘'“^)2 , , (CuAot)i , _/_Tcr ^ fA\ 


Since the potential difference between copper electrodes, in two 
solutions where all other ions except the cupric ions are at prac¬ 
tically the same concentration, is 


E 


Hi 

nF (Cu++)» 


( 6 ) 


therefore, by being converted to base 10 and inserted in Equation 
4 the latter becomes 


, (AH)i 

"’"(SSj; 




If practically the whole of the copper is in the complex form, the 
second term on the right-hand side disappears, and hence the value 
of m, i.e. the number of molecules of amino acid combined with 1 
cupric ion in a given complex, can be obtained from the potential 
difference between copper electrodes, if the hydrogen ion concen¬ 
trations are the same in the two solutions. 

In those solutions in which an appreciable fraction of the copper 
is not in the complex form, a correction for this has to be applied. 
This was done either by assuming the copper electrode potentials 
to give absolute Cu++ concentrations, and deducting these from 
the total copper present, or else by algebraic analysis of the ab¬ 
sorption curves, as described in Section III, a. 'V^ere possible, 
both methods were used, and the results checked each other fairly 
satisfactorily. 

In acid solutions it-was found that hydrogen ion concentrations 
great enou^ to suppress ionization of the COOH group of the 
amino acid also suppressed all complex fonnation (c/. Fig. 2, .4). 
This means that only the Zwitter Ion form of glycine and alnTn'rift 
takes part in the complex formation with copper in the acid range. 
Consequently, the concentration of free amino acid employed in 
Equation 6 refers only to that in the Zwitter Ion form. This is 
therefore the difference between the total calculated concentration 
of Zvritter Ion form of amino acid at the pH of the solution and 
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that bound in the complex. Where the concentration of amino 
acid was greatly in excess of that of the copper, and the pHie- 
tween 4.5 and 8.0, no error is incurred by taking as the concentra¬ 
tion of free amino acid the total amount added initially. 

For the determination of hydrogen ion concentrations in the 
presence of copper the glass electrode was used, as described in 
Section II, b. 

When the value of m had been obtained from solutions in which 
the pH was the same, i.e. where only the amino acid concentra¬ 
tions were different, this value of m was then employed in other 
solutions for the determination of r. By usii^ several determina¬ 
tions mean values for m and r were obtained, and from these the 
approximate equilibrium constants were computed. 

In the case of the neutral compounds of glycine and of alanine, 
and of the second acid compound of alanine, another, independent, 
method of obtaining the value of r was also employed. This 
consisted in the measurement of the small change in hydrogen ion 
concentration of the amino acid solution, resulting from the addi¬ 
tion of measured small amounts of copper sulfate solution. The 
method is described in Section III, b; the results are shown in 
Tables III, VII, and IX. In this method, when the amino acid 
concentration was greatly in excess of that of the copper, all of the 
copper could be considered to be in complex form; in more dilute 
solutions, the free copper, and hence by subtraction the amount 
of complex, was determined by means of the copper electrode. 

II. EXFBBIMBNTAL 

(o) Absorption Spectra 

The absorption data were obtained with a l£5nig-Martens 
spectrophotometer. The cell employed was a T-piece 73.5 mm. 
long, with plate glass ends cemented on. This length of absorp¬ 
tion solution permitted the use of low concentrations of copper 
(usually 0.002 u) and of correspondingly large variations in the 
relative excess of amino acid. In order to maintain the compo¬ 
sition as uniform as possible with respect to SO 4 ions, which 
facilitated the interpretation of the copper electrode potentials, 
IC 2 SO 4 was added to all solutions to a final concentration of 0.1 m. 
Owing to the large error which traces of opalescence introduce, 
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aU solutions were filtered into the absorption cell before measure¬ 
ments were made. To allow for absorption due to water and to 
reflection by the cell surfaces, blank determinations were made on 
distilled water similarly filtered into the cell. 

(6) Hydrogen Ion Concentrations 

In the solutions marked « in Tables 1,11, and V, a quantity of 
H 2 SO 4 estimated to be equivalent to the hydrogen ions set free by 
the formation of the copper-amino acid complex was added to the 
solution of amino acid, together with potassium sulfate, and the 
acid or g-ilrflli necessary to bring the hydrogen ion concentration of 
the solution to the desired pH. The pH was then measured 
electrometrically with a Moloney hydrogen electrode (13). The 
value obtained was checked colorimetrically on the simila r solu¬ 
tion containing GUSO 4 (instead of the excess acid) on which the 
q)ectrophotometric and copper electrode potential measurements 
were carried out. The pH values given for these solutions are 
uncertain to ± 0.2 pH units. 

In the solutions marked t hi Tables I, II, V, VI, and VIII, 
the hydrogen ion concentrations were measured in the final mix¬ 
ture containing copper. This was done with the glass electrode, 
the modified electrical arrangement described by Robertson (14) 
being used. With this set-up, potentials were determined by 
means of a high sensitivity galvanometer (Leeds and Northrup 
type 2500) and a t 3 q)e K Leeds and Northrup potentiometer, 
without the use of vacuum tubes. The electrodes were made from 
the special Coming glass employed by Macinnes and Dole (15). 
The electrode used was calibrated before each measurement with 
buffer solutions whose pH values bracketed that of the solution 
to be measured. The uncertainty of the values obtained was not 
greater than 0.02 pH unit. 

(c) Copper Ion Concentrations 

Copper foil electrodes have been used in complex ion work by 
Riley (16). The use of foil or wire electrodes, however, was 
dxown by Getman (17) to introduce variations in the potential 
according to the metallurgical treatment of the copper, and the 
electrodes here employed were therefore prepared according to 
the directions of Lewis and Lacey (18) and of Getman (17). 
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Spongy copper was obtained by electrolyzing a solution of twice 
recrystallized CuSOi between platinum foil electrodes with a 
high current density, so that the copper was deposited in streamers 
of spongy metal which did not adhere to the cathode but sank to 
the bottom of the beaker. This was thorou^y washed in freshly 
boiled distilled water (redistilled throu^ a block tin condenser) 
until quite free from SO 4 and then set awray in a bottle filled with 
freshly boiled redistilled water to preserve it from oxidation in 
the air. The copper electrodes consisted of platinum wire very 
thinly covered by a film of copper deposited out of a 0.01 m CUSO 4 
solution by means of the current from one dry cdl for 30 seconds. 
These electrodes were then covered by spongy copper which had 
been wadied several times with the solution in which the elec¬ 
trode was finally brought to equilibrium. Before beiog used on 
amino acid solutions the electrodes were checked by measuring 
the potential difference between known concentrations of copper 
sulfate in the two electrodes, usually 0.01 m against 0.001 M. The 
potential difference found at 25° for this concentration difference 
was 22 naillivolts, the identical value obtained by LabendzinsM 
(19) for this cell. When both CUSO 4 solutions contained 0.1 m 
K 8 SO 4 , values of 29.5 to 30.1 millivolts were obtained. In the 
operation of this cell it was foimd that difference in hydrogen ion 
concentration produces a large liquid junction potential. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when the cupric ion potential difference between solu¬ 
tions containii^ different concentrations of amino acid was de¬ 
sired, the pH values of the standard and the unknown solutions 
were made as nearly as possible the same. In spite of these pre¬ 
cautions discrepancies sometimes occurred between the values 
for the concentration of free cupric ions, deduced from copper 
electrode potential, and those obtained from spectrophotometric 
data. It is possible that this was due to a solution of metallic 
ion by the acid in the presence of small amounts of dissolved oxy¬ 
gen. In most cases, however, the values found by potentiometrie 
and spectrophotometric methods were in fairly good agreement. 

The usual procedure in the determination of the cupric ion po¬ 
tential was as follows: The two electrode vessels, one contamii^ 
the standard copper sulfate solution, the other the amino acid 
and consequently an unknown concentration of cupric ions, con¬ 
nected by an intermediate solution which was the same as the 
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standard, were set away in an air bath at 25“, with the stop-cocks 
closed. These were opened only while readings were being taken. 
Fredi liquid junctions were made for each reading by opening 
screw clamps on top of each electrode vessel. Readings were 
taken from time to time until the potential was observed not to 
drift more tbfl.T) i milhvolt in 1 hour. The time elapsed was as 
a rule from 2 to 3 hours. 

The employment of 0.1 m Ki ^04 in the standard and in the solu¬ 
tions containing amino acid eliminated potentials due to SO 4 
ion concentration difference, and maintained a nearly constant 
ionic strength in aU solutions. It was hoped that this nearly con¬ 
stant concentration of strong electrolyte would m i nimize the effect 
of varjdng amino acid concentrations on the activity of the cupric 
ion, and, on the assumption of constant ionic strength, would 
justify the calculation directly from the potentials of cupric ion 
concentrations instead of cupric ion activities. 

The copper sulfate used in the preparation of the spongy copper 
and in the solutions was twice recrystallized from a c.p. specimen, 
care being taken to obtain small crystals; and then powdered and 
dried at 120®. From this salt a stock 0.1 M solution was made 
which served for all subsequent dilutions. 

The specimens of glycine and di-alanine used were' recrystal¬ 
lized several times from isoelectric solutions of commercial prepa¬ 
rations. After drying, these gave the melting points cited in the 
literature, 235® for glycine and 295® for alanine. 

III. Cupric SaMs of Glycine 
(a) Absorption Spectra 

Fig. 2 shows the variation in the absorption of solutions contain¬ 
ing a constant concentration of CUSO 4 ( 0.002 m) and of glycine 
(0.5 m) when the hydrogen ion concentration is changed from pH 
0 to 12 . Beginning with the absorption of free CUSO 4 in extreme 
acidity, the absorption in the red rises, at first slowly, then more 
rapidly, and then falls again. The absorption in -the neighborhood 
of 6250 I. increases steadily and attains a constant value. From 
pH 5 to 8 the absorption remains constant. It was concluded, 
therefore—a conclusion corroborated by all subsequent analysis 
of the data—^that all but a negligible quantity of the copper was 
bound in the form of only one complex, whose absorption curve was 
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that found in these solutions, from pH 5 to 8. This compound was 
designated as neutral copper-glycine. 

In aUtalinities higher than pH 8 a further increase in absorption 
was observed in the orange and red end of the spectrum. This 
was taken to indicate the formation of another compound, which 
was designated as basic copper-glycine. The extrapolation method 
by which the absorption curve was established is described below. 

All attempts to interpret the absorption curves of the solutions 
more acid t^n pH 5 in terms of a neutral complex and of only 
one acid complex failed. The increasing and then diTyiinishing 
absorption at the red end of the spectrum could be accounted for 
completely only by postulating a second acid complex occurring 
between the first acid and the neutral complexes. Similar re¬ 
sults were obtained with alanine. 

In Fig. 1 are set out the final absorption spectra of the four salts. 
The curve for the first acid copper-glycine (Curve 3) was derived 
from dilute acid solutions (pH 4.4 to 4.6) in which the free cupric 
ion was calculated from copper electrode potentials, amounting 
to 63 and 53 per cent of the total copper respectively; the absorp¬ 
tion due to this amount of Cu+''' was deducted from the total 
absorption. The accuracy of the curve so obtained was confirmed 
by the absorption of a solution containing 1 m glycine and 0.002 
M copper at pH 2.05, where the large excess of glycine caused 
practically all of the copper to be combined in this form. The 
absorption of the first acid complex having been thus obtained, it 
was possible by means of simultaneous equations to solve, with 
good agreement, the absorption curves of other solutions in the 
acid range. 

The general method for solving such curves is as follows: 

Let X = fraction of total copper as cupric ion 

1 — X “ “ « « “in complex 

Ai =: absorption of cupric ion at wave-length X, 

Bi = “ " copper in complex form at wave-length X, 

At total absorption of solution at wave-length Xi 
Then xAi -b (1 — a) Bt — A,. Similarly at another wave-length, 
xAt 4- (1 — ®) = As, etc. 

Proceeding through the visible spectrum we obtain a value for x, 
from the solutions of pairs of simultaneous equations, which will 
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be constant throughout the spectrum if the absorption curves 
chosen, i.e, the values of iii, A 2 , As, Bi, £ 2 , Bz, etc., are correct. 
Values for Ai, A 2 , As, etc., were obtained from a pure copper 
sulfate solution at high dilution (see Curve 1 , Fig. 1 ). If a con¬ 
stant value of X is obtained for any given set of values for jBi, Bz, 
S 3 , etc., the accuracy of these values for the absorption spectrum 
of the unknown compound is established. 

The absorption spectrum for the first acid compound so ob¬ 
tained was then combined with that for CUSO 4 to yield concordant 



Fig. 1. Absorption curves of cupriglycine compounds. Extinction 

coefficients log y • ^ • L(cm ) wave-lengths in mm. Curve 1, 

copper stfifate; Curve 2, copper acetate in alcohol; Curve 3, first acid 
cupriglycine; Curve 4, second acid cupriglycine; Curve 6, neutral cupri- 
glycine; Curve 6, basic cupriglycine; Curve 7, cupriammonium sulfate. 


figures for the concentrations of each in solutions in which the 
glycine concentration varied from 1 m to 0.004 m, and the pH from 
0.25 to 4.6. In spite of this concordance, it is still possible that this 
curve is too high. The absorption is so near to that of the CUSO 4 
that spectrophotometric data alone cannot lead to a very reliable 
curve for the first acid complex. If a lower absorption curve 
were taken, the simultaneous equations would yield different but, 
within the limits of experimental error, almost concordant values 
for the amounts of free and bound copper. Further, the curve 
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given is much hi^er than that for the corresponding copper-ala¬ 
nine, which is more firmly established. However, there is a good 
reason for this (see Section IV, 6), and also the curve is supported 
by the agreement between potentiometiic data for the amounts 
of free copper and those calculated from the absorption spectra. 
Its close resemblance to the curve of undissociated cupric acetate 
is also probably significant. 

The absorption spectrum of the second acid compound was 
constructed arbitrarily, by trial and error, to account for the 
absorptions of the solutions between pH 3 and 6. This curve 
(Curve 4 in Fig. 1) was not obtained unmixed with those of other 
complexes in any solution. The absolute values are accordingly 
somewhat uncertain. However, combination of this curve with 
the others satisfactorily accounted for the absorptions of solutions 
ranging from 0.6 M glycine at pH 2.9 to 0.002 m glycine at pH 7.2. 
Thus the complex appears to exist in concentrated solutions, i.e. 
when glycine is greatly in excess of copper, around pH 4, and in 
neutral solutions when the concentrations of glycine and copper 
are nearly the same and both very dilute. 

The neutral copper-glycine is the only form described in the 
literature. Its absorption curve (Curve 5 in Fig. 1) is based on 
the absorptions of solutions at pH 5 to 8 in which the concentra¬ 
tions of ^ycine varied from 0.05 to 1.0 m. Since practically aU the 
copper in these solutions was bound in this form, the absorptions 
obtained were almost the same in spite of the 20-fold variation 
in concentration of glycine. 

This absorption curve is higher than any previously quoted 
for this complex. Thus at 6250 A., where we have found the ex¬ 
tinction coefficient to be 47, Kober and Haw give 40, and Ley 
and Vanheiden (3) give 46. The esplanation of these lower values 
lies in the fact that their solutions were prepared by dissolvii^ crys¬ 
tals of copper-glycme in water, with a resulting total molal con¬ 
centration of glycme only twice that of the copper. Some de¬ 
composition, therefore, occurred mto the second acid form, and 
to a dighter extent into free Cu++ and ^ycine. The absorption 
would accordin^y be less than that of a solution containing only 
neutral complex. However, the form of the curve ^ven m both 
instances is the same as that given here. 

The existence of a basic coppen-glycine comptex was indicated 
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from the charge in absorption, clearly visible in the color of the 
solutions, beyond pH 8. The absorption of this basic form was 
obtained by extrapolating the values obtained in solutions of in¬ 
creasing alkalinity, containing 0.5 M glycine and 0.002 M copper 
sulfate. The quantities plotted were the excess absorption over 
that of the pure neutral complex, for each wave-length measured, 



Fia. 2, A. Effect of changing H ion concentration on the absorption of 
cupriglycine solutions containing the same amounts of copper and of gly¬ 
cine; Ou — 0.002 M, glycine = 0.60 m; acid range. 

Fio. 2, B. Same as Pig. 2, A; alkaline range. Solutions in which pre¬ 
cipitation occurred are shown in broken lines (pH 12.1 and 13.6). 

against pH. The curves so obtained were of the form of dissocia¬ 
tion curves, and flattened rapidly towards pH 11.1. From each 
the absorption at one wave-length was taken, and the resulting 
extrapolated curve for the basic complex is Curve 6 in Fig. 1. 
By combining this curve with that for the neutral compound it 
was possible to solve with good agreement the absorption curves 
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of solutions in which the pH varied from 8.05 to 13.5 and the gly¬ 
cine concentration from 0.06 to 0.5 M. 

The diminishing absorption beyond pH 11.1, shown in Fig. 2, 
B, is due in part at least to the precipitation of inorganic cupric 
hydroxide, since filtration of these solutions left a visible pale 
blue precipitate on the paper. Kjeldahl analysis of this precipi¬ 
tate showed it to be free of nitrogen. The curves in this pH re¬ 
gion are therefore dotted in Fig. 2, B, 

(V) Potentiometnc Data and Cmstitviion 

First Add Complex —In Table I are collected the data from 
B.M.?. measurements, and tire calculations of m and r for the first 
acid copper-glycine; i.e., the number of molecules of ^ycine com¬ 
bined with 1 of copper, and the number of hydrogen ions set free 
in the formation of 1 molecule of complex. The data indicate 
that in this complex 2 molecules of glycine combine with 1 of 
copper, liberating 1 hydrogen ion. 

In the calculation of the instability constant (Column 11) the 
concentrations of free Zwitter Ion ^ycine (Column 8) and not of 
total uncombmed ^ycine were taken. This procedure is based on 
the observations shown in Fig. 2, and discussed in Section I, c, that 
complex formation progressively diminishes with suppression of 
ionization of the carboxyl group and disappears at high acidity; 

1. e., only the Zioitter Ion glycine participates in this equilibrium. 

The absorption spectra of the first two solutions in Table I were 
analyzed algebraically as described above, and the resulting con¬ 
centrations of cupric ion and complex are given in Columns 4 and 
5. Of Hre remaining four solutions, in one pair the pH was the 
same, but the glycine concentrations were different, while in the 
other the concentrations of glycine were the same, and those of 
hydrogen ion different. Since it is not possible to decide, a 
priori, the value of r, values of m were calculated for different 
values of r = 0, 1, and 2, respectively. From Column 10 it is 
dear that only when r is tak.en equal to 1 is a concordant value, 

2, obtained for m. 

The values for the instability constant K are different for each 
pair of experiments. This variation is due in the first pair to the 
uncertainty of the pH values, which were obtained colorimetri- 
cally, and in the other solutions is probably due to hydrogen ion 
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liquid junction potentials. Since the value of m is based only on the 
difference in potential between two members of a pair, it is probably 
unaffected by this junction potential, which will be nearly the same 
in each member of the pair. The possibility discussed above, of 
the existence of still another complex in this pH region, may also 
be responsible for variations in the value of K, The agreement 
previously found between absorption curves indicates that the 
range of stability within which this other complex exists, if it 
exists at all, is very narrow. 

The present data, therefore, point to the conclusion that the 
compound whose absorption spectrum is Curve 3 in Fig. 1, and 
to which the values of m = 2, and r = 1 apply, is the principal one 
found in high acidity. 

Second Add Complex —The conditions under which the second 
acid copper-glycine exists are too restricted to allow of any re¬ 
liable determination of the values of m and r by these methods. 
It appears within only a narrow range of hydrogen ion and glycine 
concentrations. The minimum variation in glycine concentration 
necessary for a reliable determination of the value of m causes this 
compound to disappear in one or other of the solutions. At pH 6, 
and with glycine concentrations varying from 0.002 to 0.005 m, 
the absorption spectra indicated that the principal compound was 
this second acid complex. The value deduced for m from a few 
measurements made on these solutions was between 2 and 3; 
and the power of (H+) was apparently fractional; z.e., 1 H ion 
was released by the formation of 2 or more complex cupric ions. 

The absorption curve of the second acid copper-glycine is nearly 
identical with that of the second acid copper-alanine. The con¬ 
stitution of the latter compound seems to be firmly established as 
Cu 2 alanine 3 , From this identity the constitution of the second 
acid copper-glycine may be taken to be similar; i.6., Cu 2 glycine 3 . 
Such a constitution would account for the effect of dilution favor¬ 
ing the second acid compound instead of the neutral complex 
whose formula is Cu glycine 2 , since the compound containing fewer 
amino acid molecules to 1 of copper would be more stable at lower 
total amino acid concentrations. This is discussed below in con¬ 
nection with neutral and basic alanine. 

Neutral Complex —The data and the calculations of m and r for 
the neutral copper-glycine are set out in Table II, The data fall 



Concentration of C11SO4 in all solutions = 0.002 m. 



Mean value of m from Solutions G 43, G 44, G 45, and G 46 (pHa — pH] 
In Solution G 47, K = 0.25; in Solution G 48, iC = 0.23. 

by electrometric and olorimetric methods described in the text, 
by glass electrode in ; dution containing copper. 
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into two groups. In Solutions G 43 to G 46 the pH was obtained 
colorimetrically and the cupric ion concentrations given cannot 
be considered, therefore, as absolute values. However, the differ¬ 
ences in potential correspond to actual differences in cupric ion 
concentration, and the value obtained for m, which is derived only 
from these differences, we therefore consider reliable. In Solutions 
G 47 and G 48 the hydrogen ion concentrations were measured by 
means of the glass electrode in the final solutions containing copper, 
and the pH of the standard CUSO 4 solution was adjusted to 6.1. 
The data obtained from these two solutions are therefore the most 
trustworthy. Both groups of data indicate clearly that the value 
of m is 2 , agreeing with the constitution found for the crystals of 
neutral copper-glycine in the literature. 

On the other hand, these data do not permit of a decision re¬ 
garding the value of r, since the hydrogen ion concentrations were 
maintained constant, or varied only slightly, in order to calculate 
m. When m — 2 is substituted in the mass law equation and the 
data of Solutions G 47 and G 48 are used, a value of 1.1 is obtained 
for r, but the pH difference is too small for this value to be relied 
upon. Larger differences in pH are not experimentally feasible 
here, since it would then be impossible to estimate the true copper 
electrode potential difference on account of the varying and un¬ 
known hydrogen ion liquid junction potentials. This diflSculty 
was circumvented by measuring the change in hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration after the addition of CUSO 4 to an isoelectric solution 
of the amino acid containing 0.1 m K2SO4. The increase in hy¬ 
drogen ion concentration plus the hydrogen ions absorbed by the 
glycine corresponds to the number of hydrogen ions released in 
the formation of the copper complex. The ratio of the number of 
hydrogen ions released to the number of molecules of copper 
known to be bound gives the value of r. The changes in hydrogen 
ion concentration were measured by means of the glass electrode. 

The procedure was as follows: 0.1 m CUSO 4 was added from a 
micro burette to 25 cc. of 0.5 M glycine in 0.1 m K2SO4, initially 
present in the glass electrode vessel. After each addition, with 
continuous, thorough stirring by means of a current of nitrogen, 3 
to 5 minutes were allowed for the attainment of a steady poten¬ 
tial which did not drift more than 0.3 millivolt during this interval. 
These potentials were converted to pH values by means of a 
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graph constructed from the glass electrode potentials of a series of 
phthalate buffers extending between pH 3.6 and 6.1, The graph ob¬ 
tained was a straight line so that no uncertainty was incurred in in¬ 
terpolation. Its slope at 23° was found to be 67.6 millivolts per 
unit difference in pH. At the end of the titration, which as a rule 
occupied about an hour, the constancy of the glass electrode dur¬ 
ing the titration was checked by measuring again the potential 
of one or more of the buffer solutions. The change was never 
more than 0.3 millivolt. 


TABLE m 

Number of Equivalents of Hydrogen Ions Set Free in Formation of Neutral 

Copper-Glycine 


25 ce. of 0.6 m glycine containing 0.1 m KaSOi were initially present. 


0.1 M 
CuS04 
added 

(1) 

Total Cu 
in solution 
total 
bound Cu 

(2) 

pH 

(3) 

(H+) 

(4) 


Total (H+) 
liberated 
(4) + (5) 

(8) 

Batio 

(H***) set free 

.Complex formed 

M 

(2) 

(7) 

ec. 

mol per 1, 


mol per 1, 

mol per U 

mol per L 


0 

0 

6.04 





0.3 

0.00119 

4.90 

0.0000126 

0.00131 

0.00132 

1.1 

0.4 

0,00158 

4.77 

0.0000170 

0.00177 

0.00179 

1.1 

0.5 

0.00196 

4.65 

0.0000224 

0.00231 

0.00233 

1.2 

0.6 

0.00234 

4.58 

0.0000263 

0.00271 

0.00274 

1.2 

0.7 

0.00272 

4.52 

0.0000302 

0.00308 

0.00311 

1.1 

0.8 

0.00310 

4.47 

0.0000339 

0.00345 

0.00348 

1.1 


0.00385 

4.38 

0.0000417 

0.00418 

0.00422 

1.1 


The total concentration of bound copper in the neutral complex 
form (Column 2, Table III) was taken as equal to the amount 
added. The error so incurred is negligible at this pH, when the 
glycine, as it is here, is greatly in excess of the copper. The im- 
dissociated glycine (1 — oj) in Column 5 was calculated on the 
basis of a Zwitter Ion pKa of 2.33, and a value of m for the neutral 
complex of 2. Column 7 shows that 1 hydrogen ion is liberated 
when 1 cupric ion is bound as neutral copper-glycine. When 1 
is used for the value of r, the instability constant K, from the 
data of Solutions G 47 and G 48 in Table II, is 0.24. 

Basic Complex —^We were unable to obtain cupric ion measure¬ 
ments of sufficient reliability at alkalinities at about pH 11 to 
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attempt determinatioiis of m, r, and K for the basic complex. 
The foUomog facts can be deduced about it, however. 

First, the peak of absorption is still in the orange, though shifted 
some 400 A. towards the red (c/. Curves 5 and 6, Fig. 1). This 
may be taken to indicate that whatever inner complex structure 
is as^ned to the neutral complex, that assigned to the basic 
complex cannot be very different in type, the difference being 
probably quantitative rather than qualitative. Secondly, the 
ratio of concentrations of neutral and basic complexes present in a 
mixture, at any one pH, is not largely influenced by changing the 


TABLE IV 

Dependence of Relative Amounts of Neutral and of Basic Copper-Glydm on 
Hydrogen Ion Concentration 





Per cent total glycine in 

Per cent total Cu as 

Solution 

No. 

pH 

Total 

elycine 


NH) 

ch/ 

'^coo- 

form 

Basic 

copper- 

glycine 

Neutral 

copper- 

glycine 

1 

8,05 

md per Z. 

0.5 

98 

2 

94 

6 

2 

8,1 

0.05 

98 

2 

99 

1 

3 

8.1 


98 

2 

100 

0 

4 

8.7 

0.5 

92 

8 

85 

15 

5 

8.7 


92 

8 

90 

10 

6 

9.2 

0.1 

78 

22 

79 

21 

7 

9,8 

0.5 

47 

53 

41 

59 

8 

10.2 

0.5 

27 

73 

29 

71 

9 i 

11.1 

0.5 

4 

96 

12 

88 


concentration of amino acid (see Solutions 2 to 5, Table IV). 
This fact indicates that the number of molecules of glycine per 
molecule of copper is the same in both these complexes. The third 
point is that, within the limits of accuracy of the pH determinations 
and absorption measurements involved, the ratio of concentrations 
of basic and neutral complexes present in a mixture is the same as 
the ratio of concentrations of basic and neutral forms of glycine. 

In Table IV the amounts of the two complexes were obtained by 
algebraic treatment of the absorption curves, and the proportion 
of glycine in the basic form is calculated from the pK of 9.75. 
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It is dear that these proportioiis a^ree ■with the proportions of the 
basic complex present. In 'the absence of confirmatory data, 
therefore, the simplest interpretation would be as follows: the 
neutral complex is formed from 2 molecules of glycine and 1 
cupric ion, with elimination of 1S ion j the basic complex is formed 
from this by elimination of a 2nd H ion. That is 


■NH,+caa,coo-" 

+ Cu+-^-»- 


‘NHsCH^OO- 

Cu + H’*' (neutral complex) 

LnH,CHjCOO- J 

'NHaOHjCOO-l 


Cu 

LnHjCHjCOO-. 


+ H'’' (basic complex) 


This formulation agrees with the finding that the equilibrium be¬ 
tween these two complexes is controlled only by the pH and is un- 
infiuenced by the amino acid concentration. The absorption 
spectrum to be expected would still be of the same general type, 
though with some change corresponding to the change in charge. 


IV. Cupric Salts of Alanine 
(o) Absorption Spectra 

As with glycine, the absorption curves indicated the existence 
of four copper-alanine complexes, two in the acid, one in the neu¬ 
tral, and one in the alkaline range of pH. In Fig. 3 the absorp¬ 
tions in the -visible spectrum of the four compounds are set out and 
compared ■with those of copper sulfate {i.e. cupric ion), undisso¬ 
ciated copper acetate, and cupriammonium sulfate. 

In acid solutions the absorption due to the complex was ob¬ 
tained, as -with glycine, by determining the free cupric ion -with 
the copper electrode and subtractiag the absorption due to this. 
The extinction coefficients were then computed, the concentration 
of complex being that of the total copper minus the free cupric ion. 
The absorption for the first add complex was derived from the last 
four sets of measurements in Table V, the absorption spectra of 
these solutions being taken at the same time. The curve for the 
second acid complex was obtained from solutions in which the 
pH varied from 2.0 to 4.0 and the alaniue concentration from 0.005 
to 0.5 M. 
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The absorption curve for the neutral complex is the mean from 
a large number of solutions in which it was clear that only this 
complex was present. Twelve solutions, in which the pH varied 
from 6.6 to 11.1 and the alanine concentration from 0.5 to 0.07 m, 
gave practically identical absorptions. Fig. 4, which is the ala¬ 
nine analogue of Fig. 2 , shows the change in absorption with pH, 
at constant concentrations of copper and alanine, and also shows 
the relative constancy of the absorption in the neutral range. 



Fio. 3. Absorption curves of cuprialanine compounds. Extinction co- 

eflEicients, log v • - • T~r —^ various wave-lengths in fi/t. Curve 1, 

I c L Icm.^ 

copper sulfate; Curve 2, copper acetate in alcohol; Curve 3, first acid cupri¬ 
alanine; Curve 4, second acid cuprialanine; Curve 5, neutral cuprialanine; 
Curve 6, basic cuprialanine; Curve 7, cupriammonium sulfate. 

Curve 6 in Fig. 3 is the mean of the twelve curves thus obtained. 
With this curve and those of the first and second acid complexes,, 
together with the curve for CUSO 4 , it was possible to account for 
the absorptions of all the other solutions in the acid range up to pH 
6.8, and with alanine concentration from 0.002 to 0.5 M, the copper 
being always constant at 0.002 m. 

In alkaline solutions the change in absorption with pH was 
different from that found with glycine. As Fig. 4, B shows, with 
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aJanine 0.1 m very little increase in absorption occurs even up to 
pH 11; the basic compound either has an absorption curve 
CTTnUflT to that of the neutral compound or else is not being formed 
at this dilution. The latter alternative is the true explanation, 
for at pH 11.1 the absorption in the red steadily increased as the 



Fig . 4, A. Effect of changing H ion concentration on the absorption of 
cuprialanine solutions containing the same amounts of copper and of ala¬ 
nine; Cu — 0.002 M , alanine = 0.10 m ; acid range. 

Fig . 4 , B . Same as Fig, 4,A; alkaline range. 


alanine concentration was increased. Fig. 6 shows this change 
from a 7 times excess of alanine over copper concentration— 
which gives a curve almost identical with that of the neutral 
complex—^to a 600 times excess. The absorption of the solution 
containing 500 times excess alanine over copper was the gftTnft as 
that of a solution containing 0.001 m copper and 0.9 m alanine, 
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i.e. a 900 times excess, at the same pH. This curve was therefore 
considered to be that of the pure baac complex. Its accuracy 
was corroborated by the concordant results obtained when it 
was employed, with the absorption curve of the neutral copper- 
alanine, in the analysis of the absorption of all other solutions in 
the alkaline range. In extreme alkalinity, as with ^ycine, pre¬ 
cipitation occurred, and the absorption was correspondii^ly 
lowered. 

Comparison of Rgs. 4, A and 4, B with Figs. 2, A and 2, B 
shows that the change of absorption with pH in the acid ranges is 
very similar with alanine and glycine, wlule in the alkaline range 



Fio. 5. Effect of increasing alanine concentration at constant pH = 
11.1, On 0.002 M. Curve 1, alanine 0.016 u; Curve 2, alanine 0.20 m; 
Curve 3, alanine 0.60 m; Curve 4, alanine 1.0 m; Curve 5, neutral cupri- 
alanine (qf. Fig. 3). 

a considerable difference is noticeable. The significance of this 
is further discussed below. 

(6) Potentiometric Data and ConstituHon 

First Add Copper-Alanine—The values of tn amd r for this 
complex were obtained from the data in Table V. A concordant 
and reasonable value for m was obtained only when r was taken 
equal to 0; m is then clearly 2. This complex therefore differs 
from the first acid copper-^ydne, in which 1 hydrogen ion is re¬ 
leased. A corresponding difference appears in the absorption 
curves of these two complexes. The curve of cupric alanine, for 






TABI^B V 
CAlo/fivn^^ 

Calculation of m, r, and K for ^ (H’^y ~ ^ ^iVsf Acid Coppery-Alanine 
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which r = 0 , is very low in the visible spectrum, resembling the 
curve of CUSO 4 , while that for the copper-glycine, for which r = 
1, is much higher. The former approximates the curve of a simple 
salt; the latter that of a “complex.” 

The values of K derived from spectrophotometric data (Solu¬ 
tions A 20 and A 21 , Table V) are distinctly lower than those de¬ 
rived from potentiometric measurements. Probably, as in the 
case of glycine, the discrepancy is due to the hydrogen liquid junc¬ 
tion potentials. However, the variation in the value of Jf, in 
view of the experimental difBiculties in these solutions, is not great, 
and its mean value may be taken to be close to 1 X 10~®. 


TABLE vn 

Calculation of Number of Hydrogen Ions Released in Formation of Second 
Acid Copper-Alanine 


Ala¬ 

nine 



^ Log 

Fraction 

, of 

b? 

alamne 

Total (H+) 

Total 

Ratio 

(H+) Bet free 

(H+) 

pK^pH 

alanine 

undis- 

sooiated 

1-a 

released 
(3) + (6) 

bound 

Cu in complex 

(7) 

(8) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

<4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

C8) 

(9) 

mol 
per 1, 


per Z. 



mol p€r Z. 

moZ per Z. 

md perl. 


KM 

3.98 


2.36 

0.022 


0.000149 

0.00038 

0.4 


3.99 


2.34 

0.022 


0.000164 

0.00028 

0.6 


3.99 


2.34 

0.022 



0.00049 

mSM 


3.90 


2.43 

0.026 


0.000234 

0.00062 



3.94 


2.39 

0.024 


0.00024 

0.00064 

■9 




2.53 

0.033 


0.000421 

0.00124 


■■H 


3B9 

2.49 


]BS[ 



0.5 


Second Add Complex —The second acid alanine complex pre¬ 
sented the same difficulty as the corresponding glycine compound; 

the restricted range of concentrations of amino acid and of 
hydrogen ion in which this form exists free of other complexes. 
After a number of trials a few solutions containing only this 
compound in equilibrium with cupric ions were obtained. The 
resulting data are given in Table VI. Concordant values for tw, 
r, and K were obtained only when the reaction was taken to be 

Ou 2 alaniixeif’'*‘'’* + H+ = 2Cu+'*‘ -f Salanine 

(i.c., m has the value 1.5, or is 3 if a = 2, where a is the number of 
Gu atoms in the complex. Also, if a = 2 , r = 1 ). 
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Further corroboration of this formula is found in the results of 
direct estimation of the hydrogen ions set free when thiis complex is 
formed (Table VII). The hydrogen ion activities in these solu¬ 
tions were measured by means of the glass electrode, free cupric 
ion concentrations by means of copper electrode potentials. Spec- 
trophotometric measurements showed that the major part of the 
bound copper was in the form of the second acid complex. The 
ratio of the numbers of hydrogen ions set free to cupric ions bound 
(Column 9) is clearly 0.5; i.e., if o == 2, r = 1. 

The absorption curve of the second acid copper-alanine is 
nearly identical with that found by trial and error for the corre¬ 
sponding copper-glycine. This coincidence suggests, as pointed 
out above, that the constitution of the latter compound is simi¬ 
larly Cujglycines. The findings, mentioned above, that for the 
second acid glycine complex, r, the power of (H+), appeared to be 
fractional and that m appeared to be of the order of 2 or 3, also 
support this formula. In the absence of other evidence, we have 
therefore assumed it to be correct. 

Neutral Copper-Alanine —The electrometric data for the neu¬ 
tral complex (Table VIII) fall into two groups; those derived from 
solutions at pH about 6.8, and those at pH 7.9. The hydrogen 
ion liquid junction potentials are again probably responsible for 
the discrepancy in tifie values of K. The value of m is either 2.6 
or 3; i.e., the complex has the constitution Cu alanines or Cus al¬ 
anines. In either case, the direct estimation of the hydrogen ions 
set free in the formation of this compound, given in Table IX, 
shows unequivocally that 1 hydrogen ion is set free for each cupric 
ion bound. In this respect the complex resembles the correspond¬ 
ing copper-glycine. The power of (H+) was accordingly taken 
as 1 in the calculation of m in Table VIII. The absorption curve 
of this complex is somewhat higher than that of the neutral copper- 
glycine, though the maximum is in nearly the same part of the 
^ectrum. A possible explanation for these facts is that the hi gh er 
absorption of neutral copper-alanine is due to the larger number of 
molecules of amino-acid relative to copper in its composition, but 
that the number of nitrogen atoms attached to copper, which ac¬ 
cording to Kober and Haw governs the positi<Hi of the peak of ab¬ 
sorption, is the same in the two compounds. 

Basic Copper-Alanine —The basic alanine complex is much 
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more sensitive to changes in the concentration of amino acid than 
is the basic ^ycine compound. At pH 11.1, increase in the con¬ 
centration of fl.1fl.nine from 0.2 to 1.0 M changed the amount of the 
basic complex (by analysis of the curves in Fig. 5) from 25 to 100 
per cent of the total copper; This indicates that the number of 


TABLE IX 

Number of Equivalents of Hydrogen Ions Set Free on Formation of Neutral 

Coyper’^Alanine 

Experiment I. 25 cc. of 0.4 M alanine containing 0.1 m K 2 SO 4 . 

II. 25 " 0.5 “ " “ 0.1 “ ** 


Experi¬ 

ment 

No. 


( 1 ) 


II 


CUSO 4 


(2) 


\ec. 0,1 m\ 
0 

0.20 

0,30 

0.40 

0.50 

0.60 

0.70 

0.80 

1.00 

0,30 

0.40 

0.50 

0,60 

0.70 

0.80 


Cuin 

complex 

formed 


ca) 


molperl. 
0 

0.00079] 

O.OOllj 

0,0015^ 

0.00196 

0.00234 

0.00272 

0.00310 

0.00384 


0.00118 

0.00157 

0.00196 

0.00234 

0.002724 

0.00310 4 


pH 

(4) 


6.08 
5.02 
.85 
.72 
4. 
4.54 
4.46 
4.41 
4.33 


5.07 
4.88 
4 
4 


.760 


670 

600 

550 


(H+) 

(«) 


mol per I, 

0.0000096 

0.00001410 

0.0000191 

0.0000240 

0.0000289 

0.0000347 

0.0000389 

10.0000468 


0.0000085 
0.0000130 
.0000174 
.00002140 
.0000251 
0000282 0 


Fraction 

of 

alanine 

undie* 

Bociated 

1-a 

( 6 ) 


.002041 

.00307 

.00407 

.00510 

,00613 

.00735 

00826 

01000 


0.00182 
0.00281 
0.00370 
00455 0 
005340 
005990 


Alanine 

undis¬ 

sociated 


(7) 


mol per L 

0.0008131 

0.00120 

0.00162 

0.00203 

0.00242 

0.00290 

0.00324 

0.00385 


0.00091 

0.00138 

10.00181 

.00221 

00260 

.00292 


Total (H+) 
set free 
(fi) + (7) 

( 8 ) 


mol per 1. 

0.0008231 

0.00121 

0,00164 

0.00205 

0.00245 

0.00293 

0.00328 

0.00390 

0.00092 

0.00139 

0.00183 

0.00223 

0,00263 

10.00295 


Eatio 

(H^) set free 
tiomplex formed 
ii) 

(3) 

( 9 ) 


1.04 

1.03 

1.04 

1.04 

1.05 

1.07 

1.06 

1,02 

0.78 
0.89 
0.93 
0.95 
0.97 
0.95 
Mean 0.99 


molecules of alanine bound to 1 of copper is not the same in the 
neutral and baac compounds. From the expressions 

(Cu) (alanine)* „ . 

^sda'nine;) (H+)' “ 

and 

(Cu) (alanine)# 

^’alanine.) (H+)'» “ 
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it follows that at any one pH, where both complexes are present, 
the term for Cu ion vanishes, and the expression 


(Cu alaniney) 
(Cu alaninex) 


= h • (alanine)*'*”* 


(H+)r'-r/' 


2 ^ 

is obtained, where h = Hence at constant pH, if y is greater 
Kb 

than X, the proportion of basic to neutral complex will become 
greater with increasing alanine concentration. This is, in fact, 
what occurs, so that the value of m for the basic copper-alanine is 
therefore greater than 2.5 or 3, according to which figure is taken 
for the neutral complex. In the case of glycine the distribution of 
copper between neutral and basic complexes was shown above to 
be almost independent of amino acid concentration, and hence it 
was concluded, by similar reasoning, that the number of mole¬ 
cules of glycine bound by 1 of copper is the same m the neutral as 
in the basic complex. 


V. DISCUSSION 

(a) Constitution of Complexes 

The properties of the eight complexes described here are sum¬ 
marized in Table X, with their ranges of stability, empirical 
formulae, and references to the data. We have not set down defi¬ 
nite structural formulae because we feel that the data so far ob¬ 
tained are insuBBlcient. Nevertheless, certain deductions may be 
made regarding their structure from the characteristic absorption 
spectra of the four types of compounds formed, on the basis (a) 
of the rule proposed by Kober and Haw, and (6) of a second rule 
suggested by our observations, that the height of an absorption 
curve, without reference to its position in the spectrum, is greater 
the larger the number of amino acid molecules in the complex. 

The spectra of the first acid complexes show a low absorption in 
the visible portion limited to the red and orange (Figs. 1 and 3). 
By application of the above rules, the copper in these compounds 
therefore is linked only to the oxygen atoms of the carboxyl 
groups; i,e., they approximate undissociated salts. The peaks of 
their curves are presumably far in the infra-red. The maximum 
absorption of the second acid complexes, on the assumption that 
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Summary of Copper Complexes of Glycine and Alanine 
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Absorption oharaotenatios 

(7) 

Curve similar to Cu- 
(OAc)j in alcohol 
Peak just in infra-red 

« at 6250 A. 

« “ 6700 " 

Very low absorption; 
about half that of 
1 st acid glycine and 
close to that of cu¬ 
pric ion 

Exactly similar to 2nd 
acid glycine 

Peak at 6200 A.; higher 
than neutral glycine 
Peak at 6460 1. ; higher 
than basic glycine 

Hione 
set free 
per atom 
Cu 

bound 

(6) 

1 

0.5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0.6 

1 

2 

Probable formula 
of complex 

(5) 

^ f llA 

s s s si 

•i -i -i 1 1 

-a 1 i '33'a 

6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 

1 

^ «• 

(7a, pH 0.5-2.5 

pH 2-5; in high dilu¬ 
tion, up to pH 7 
pH 5-8; overlapping 
basic complex to pH 
10.6 

pH 8-12; not affected 
by dilution 

Ca, pH 0.6-2.5 

pH 2.6-6; favored by 
dilution 

pH 5-9; in dilute solu¬ 
tions to pH 11 
pH 8-11; only in con¬ 
centrated solutions 

1 

Table I 

Tables II, 
III 

Table IV 

« V 

Tables VI, 
VII 

Tables VIII, 
IX 

Absorp¬ 

tion 

(2) 

,-jco coeo^ 

ji . - - - - - 

- - - ■'“Pq 

a ^ 

1 " 

1 st acid glycine. 

2 nd “ “ . 

Neutral glycine. 

Basic “ . 

1 st acid alanine. 

2 nd ** “ . 

Neutral . 

Basic " . 
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the foim of all the curves is the same, may be taken to be in the 
very near infra-red. This suggests the first appearance of a 
Cu—bond, which the liberation of 1 hydrogen for every 2 cupric 
ions bound also indicates. In the case of both neutral complexes 
1 hydrogen ion is released for every cupric ion bound. The number 
of Cu—bonds of this type is therefore twice as great as in the 
second acid compounds, which is in accord with the observed 
drift of the absorption maximum to approximately 6200 A, 

As indicated in Column 5, Table X, an unexpected difference 
occurs between ^ycine and alanine in the number of amino acid 
molecules bound per atom of copper in the neutral and probably 
also in the basic complexes. Tentatively we have interpreted the 
h^er absorption of the alanine compormds to be due to the lai^r 
number of amino acid molecules in the complex. 

(&) Application to Donnan EgmHbria 

It is probable that the variety of complexes formed by protein 
with bi- and polyvalent cations is at least as great as that found 
between copper and ^ycine and alanine. This phenomenon com¬ 
plicates the calculation of Dorman equilibrium relatiorrs with 
proteins. Since the t 3 q>e and extent of complex formation as in 
the case of amino acids probably varies throu^out the whole pH 
range usually studied, a continually varying correction is neces¬ 
sary for the ions bormd in undissociated complexes to the protein. 
This must be one of the factors responsible for the divergence of 
the values for the ratios of the calcium concentrations on two sides 
of a semipermeable membrane from those calculated by means of 
the unmodified Dorman equation when protein is present on one 
side (20). Complex formation probably accounts abo for the 
findings of Pincus and Kramer (21) who showed that though the 
distribution of the monovalent ions between cerebrospinal fluid 
and serum was in accord with the Donnan equilibrium, the cal¬ 
cium distribution was markedly different. 

There are indications that this complication of simple Donnan 
equilibrium relations by complex formation occurs even with mono¬ 
valent ions (22). Since complex formation occurs least in highly 
add solutions where ionization of the acid groups is suppressed, 
it would be expected that in this zone simple Donnan equilibrium 
relations would hold best. This has, in fact, been observed by 
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Bonino and Garello (23) in theix study of Donnan equilibria be¬ 
tween ovalbumin and cobaltous salts. At low pH values, the Don¬ 
nan relation was found to be obeyed; as neutrality was approached, 
the divergence of the ion concentrations from the calculated values 
became progressively greater. 

SXJMMAEY 

1. The equilibrium relations existing in solution at room tem¬ 
perature between cupric ions and glycine and alanine have been 
studied by measurement of the absorption in the visible spectrum, 
and by copper electrode potentials, through a range of hydrogen 
ion concentrations from pH 0 to 13. 

2. The variations in absorption indicate the existence of at 
least four t 3 npes of complexes with both glycine and alanine. Ac¬ 
cording to the range of hydrogen ion concentration in which each 
predominates they have been designated as first acid, second acid* 
neutral, and basic complexes. The approximate ranges of hy¬ 
drogen ion and relative amino acid concentrations, in which 
each type of complex predominates, are delineated. 

3. The absolute absorption spectra, in the visible region, of 
each of the eight complexes in a pure state have been determined. 
In some cases these were obtained directly, in others by deduction 
from mixtures. From these curves the absorption spectra of all 
the mixed systems examined could be derived. 

4. The constitution of these eight compounds has been deduced 
from potentiometric and spectrophotometric data. Of these the 
constitutions of the second acid glycine, neutral alanine, and basic 
alanine are uncertain. 

5. The number of hydrogen ions set free in the formation of all 
except the two basic compounds was estimated. The orders of 
magnitude of the instability constants of the first acid and neu¬ 
tral copper-glycines and of the first acid, second acid, and neutral 
copper-alanines were determined. 

6 . The significance is discussed of the phenomena described here 
in Donnan equilibria involving proteins. 
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EFFECT OF HEAT AT VARYING CONCENTRATIONS OF 
HYDROGEN ION ON VITAMIN B (Bi) IN 
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Vitamin B (old nomenclature) has long been known to be rel¬ 
atively sensitive to heat, particularly in an alkaline medium. 
As the evidence for the existence of at least two vitamins grew, it 
seemed apparent that, in yeast extracts particularly, the anti- 
neuritic vitamin was the less stable of the two when the extract 
was heated. This has led to the use of the terms “heat-labile 
antineuritic” and “heat-stable growth-promoting” vitamins for 
vitamins B (Bi) and G (B 2 ) respectively. 

A full review of the literature will not be iacluded in the present 
paper masmuch as Sherman and Smith (1) have adequately 
brought together the material up to the end of 1931. A few ref¬ 
erences will be mentioned, however, which show that the stability 
of vitamiu B appears to vary in different media, as has been shown 
to be the ease with vitamiu G (Bj). 

As early as 1917 Chick and Hume (2) found that wheat embryo 
could be heated 2 hours at about 100° without significant loss. 
However, yeast extract lost about 50 per cent of its potency on 
being heated 1 hour at 100° and about 70 per cent if heated 2 hours 
at 122°. At 118-124° the vitamin content of wheat embryo was 
reduced about 75 to 90 per cent on 2 hours of heating. Pigeons 
were used as the experimental animals and the results, therefore, 
refer to the antineuritic vitamin. 

In 1920 Emmett and Luros (3) diowed that the antineuritic 

* Published from Mioh^an State College Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion as Paper lOS, new series. 
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and growth-promoting vitamins in unmilled rice, as measured by 
pol 3 meuritio pigeons and young rats respectively, were fairly 
stable at temperatures around 100-105®, while at higher tempera¬ 
tures the antineuritic vitamin appeared to be less stable to heat 
and alkali than the growth-promoting vitamin. 

In the early work on the differentiation of vitamins B (BO and 
G (B 2 ) it was found that autoclaving of yeast would destroy 
vitamin B, leaving a potent source of the second factor. Bisbey 
(4) has diown, however, that a brewers' yeast rich in vitamin B, 
even after 6 hours of autoclaving under 0.1 m ICOH, stUl contained 
such amounts of the antineuritic vitamin that the material could 
not be used in a diet where a source of vitamiu G was desired, 
free from vitamin B. 

Sherman and Spohn (5) found no measurable destruction of 
“vitamin B” in milk powder when heated dry with free access to 
air at 100® for 48 hours. In tomato juice Sherman and Burton 
(6) found the extent of destruction to be dependent upon the 
hydrogen ion concentration employed. These two experiments 
were conducted on the vitamin B complex, but since a lack of the 
antineuritic vitamin becomes apparent before that of vitamin G, 
it is still possible" to evaluate these results in terms of vitamin B. 

Guha and Drummond (7) have shown that at pH 1 a vitamin Bi 
(B) concentrate can be boiled for 24 hours without any appreciable 
destruction, at pH 5 it is half destroyed, while at pH 9 it is half 
destroyed in 1 hour. Shorter periods of boiling resulted in corre¬ 
spondingly less destruction. 

These varying results have made it appear that the medium as 
wen as the hydrogen ion concentration, time, and temperature are 
an factors in the destruction by heat. It seemed of interest 
therefore to study quantitatively the comparative effect of heat 
(for varying lengths of time and at varying concentrations of 
hydrogen ion) on the two vitamins (vitamins B and G) in a pro- 
tem-free milk preparation. This material is easily prepared, is 
well standardized, is readily eaten by the experimental animals, 
and is closely related to natural foods. 

KXFEBIMnNTAIi 

The plan of the work was to determine simultaneously the 
vitamin B (Bi) and G (B 2 ) values of (a) sidm milk powder, (6) 
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protein-free milk (prepared from this skim milk powder) at its 
natural acidity (about pH 4.3) and after it had been brought to 
pH 7 and to pH 10, and (c) these solutions after 1 or 4 hours of 
heating in a water bath at about 97® 

The effect of heat on vitamin G (B 2 ) at these varying concen¬ 
trations of hydrogen ion and for varying lengths of time has been 
reported (8). Full details of the method of preparation of the 
materials and of the experimental procedure were given. 

In a recent contribution from this laboratory (9) it was shown 
that in the experiments to determine the vitamin B (Bi) value of 
these materials, the animals almost uniformly ceased to grow at as 
good a rate after about the 6th week of the experimental period, 
even though they were receiving an adequate amount of vitamin 
G (15 per cent of the basal diet as autoclaved yeast) and presum¬ 
ably a fair allowance of vitamin B, as evidenced by the initial 
growth. It seemed evident that some factor was lacking, and 
should be supplied, in order to make a quantitative determination 
possible. It was further shown that whole wheat contamed a fay: 
allowance of some factor (or factors) which would induce gain in 
these animals after the weight had remained stationary for 
several weeks. 

As a result of these findings the first work was repeated with this 
variation. All animals received, in addition to the skim milk 
powder or liquid supplement, 0.2 gm. daily of whole wheat. 

All animals came from mothers which had received either the 
Sherman and Campbell Diet B (10), or a modification of the 
Steenbock stock diet. Hartley (11) has shown that no differences 
in growth were obtained in young rats of very different nutritional 
history when they received the Chase and Sherman (12) vitamin B- 
free basal diet plus graded amounts of skim milk powder or tomato 
juice. In these present experiments no difference was noted in the 
response of the two groups used. Further, the litters were so 
divided, after the depletion period, that no two litter mates 
received the same supplementary feeding. The sex and weight of 
the animals were matched as carefully as possible. The animals 
were placed on the experimental diet at 28 to 29 days of age. 
With very few exceptions the weight was between 35 and 65 gm. 
After depletion, animals weighing less than 100 gm. and more than 
60 gm. were used for experimental purposes. The average weight 
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of the groups receiving each supplement was about 76 gm. At 
least six rats were used in each group, but animals which refused to 
eat the supplements were discarded. All portions were fed daily, 
except Sunday, in amounts corresponding to a weight of skim milk 
powder, the vitamin content of which had been determined. 

Results 

In Kg. 1 are shown curves representing the average growth of 
experimental animals receivit^ the vitamin B- (Bi) deficient diet 
plus graded portions of skim milk powder or the various liquid 
supplements. 

The flattening of the growth curves after about the 6th week is 
noticeable in almost every group. If comparisons are to be made 
of the vitamin B value of these supplements, it is evident that only 
the growth during the first 4 or 6 weeks can be considered. Such 
data are given in Table I. 

The solutions at pH 10 show little or no vitamin potency, except 
when fed in amounts corresponding to 1 gm. of skim milk powder 
daily. In the case of the unheated solution fed in this amount 
half of the animals became pol 3 meuritic and died in about 5 weeks. 
The remaining animals grew at a slow but fairly constant rate 
throughout the 8 week period. Since the curve represents the 
average growth of surviving animals, this growth becomes evident 
during the last few weekifl^ It is known that animals receiving 
only a small allowance of ^e vitamin show greater variation than 
those receiving a lower or higher level of supplement. These 
results are included, therefore, as an indication of the variation 
which may be foxmd, but no other group showed such a lack of 
uniformity. 

In the experiments to determine the vitamin O (Bj) value of 
these same supplements, it was found that the hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration of the solution at pH 10 (originally) dropped to about 
pH 8 after 1 hour of heating, and that there was less destruction 
of the vitamin in this solution than in the unheatii material. 
The results in Series I are such that conclusions as to tiie percentage 
destruction are hardly justifiable. It would seem, however, that 
the degree of destruction in the two solutions (unheated and 
heated 1 hour) was of the same order of magnitude. 

In Rg. 2 are shown the results of the experiments of Series II. 
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In this case litter mates received the same basal diet and the same 
rTtityi mTllr powder Or protein-free milk supplements, and in addi¬ 
tion 0.2 gm. of ground whole wheat daily. One animal in each 
litter received a liquid supplement only, as a check on the earlier 
work, and these results are included in Fig. 1- 

TABLE I 

Sh^ywing Relative VitaTndn B (JBi) Potency and Percentage Destruction^ in 
Terms of Shim Milk Powder Taken As Standard, of Various Protein-^ 
Free Milk Preparations 


For comparison are included the vitamin G (B 2 } values of these same 
materials, as reported in an earlier contribution. 


Supplement 

Vitamin B (Bi) 

Vitamin G (Ba) 

Series I* 

Series II 

Potency 

Destruc¬ 

tion 

Potency 

Destruc¬ 

tion 

Potency 

Destruc¬ 

tion 



per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per eent 

per eent 

Skim milk powder. 

100 


100 


100 


Protein-free milk 







pH 

4.3, xmheated. 

100 

None 

90 

10 

Equal 

None 

it 

4.3,1 hr. 

90-100 

0-10 

70-80 

20-30 

90 

10 

it 

4,3, 4 hrs. 

85 

15 

60 

40 

70 

30 

it 

7, unheated. 

85 

15 

90-100 

10 

85 

15 

it 

7, 1 hr. 

70 

30 

70 

30 

67 

30 

it 

7, 4 hrs. 

50-60 

40-50 

50-70 

40 

50 

50 

it 

10 , unheated. 

10-25 

75-90 

20-30 

70-00 

25-30 

70-76 

ti 

10 , 1 hr. 

10-25 

75-00 

20-30 

70-80 

60 

40 

ft 

10, 4 hrs. 

10-25 

75-90 

20-80 

7080 

30-35 

66-70 


* Series I refers to the original experiments in which skim milk powder 
or the liquid supplements were fed, and conclusions drawn from the growth 
during the fibrst 6 weeks. Series II refers to the experiments in which these 
supplements were fed in addition to a small portion of whole wheat. 

Chirves dbLOtnng the •vitamin B (Bj) value (and presumably that 
of the new factor) of whole wheat are included. It is evident that 
0.2 gm. daily of whole wheat carries a small but demonstrable 
amount of ■vitamin B. Some of the animals became polyneuritic 
and died after about 3 weeks, but several of them 
•ih^ ‘wei^t or even nxade slight gains. The curve shown repre¬ 
sents tte a'verage of results from twenty-nine ftnimak 
It seems e'vident that a combination of thia small amount of 
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whole wheat and a portion of one of the other supplements leads to 
a better than additive result. In very few cases is there the 
flattening of the growth curves as seen in the earlier work. The 
results with n-nimfllH receiving the solutions at pH 10 are particu¬ 
larly interesting. It might almost seem that the induced growth 
of these animals could be taken as an indication of the potency of 
the whole wheat as regards the new factor. 

In Table I an attempt is made to compare the vitamin potency 
of the materials, and therefore the percentage destruction due to 
heat or change in hydrogen ion concentration, or a combination 
of these factors. Under Series I are shown conclusions drawn 
from a comparison of the growth attained during the first 5 weeks 
of the experimental period, the gain induced by skim milk powder 
being used as a standard. In Series II the growth is not due wholly 
to the skim milk powder or liquid supplement, but results from 
feeding such supplement plus 0.2 gm. of whole wheat daily. All of 
the animals, however, received the same amount of whole wheat. 
It was thought justifiable, therefore, to group together all supple¬ 
ments which, when fed in addition to the whole wheat, induced a 
gain of 0 to 15 gm., 15 to 30 gm., 30 to 40 gm., etc. From these 
groupings the conclusions shown under Series II are obtained^ 

For comparison are shown the results as reported in the earlier 
paper (8) when these same materials were tested for their vitamin 
G potency. It is of interest to note that under the conditions of 
these experiments and with the methods of testing and of evaluat¬ 
ing results as outlined, very nearly the same degree of destruction 
of each factor is obtained. 


DISCUSSION 

As a result of the experiments just described it seems evident 
that the method of testing for the presence of vitamin B (Bi), in 
rather highly purified materials especially, may need to be modified 
to include some source of the new factor (or factors) apparently 
present in whole wheat. The technique used in these experiments 
(feeding a small portion of the wheat in addition to the other 
supplements) is laborious. It was considered necessary to use 
this method, however, rather than to include the wheat in the 
basal diet, because of the hi^ vitamin B (Bi) content of whole 
wheat. Attempts are being made in this laboratory to extract the 
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factor by various solvents. If an extract can be prepared, very 
low or deficient in vitamin B and carrying the new factor, this 
could be included in the basal diet, as the alcoholic extract of 
vitamin B (Bi) is included in the vitamin G- (Bj) deficient diet, 
accordiug to the method of Bourquin and Sherman (13). 

The results show further that in the medium used and under the 
conditions of these experiments, the degree of destruction of vita¬ 
min B (Bi) did not differ greatly from that of vitamin G (Bj). 
It is true that the method for determination of vitamin G is 
rather more quantitative (under these conditions) than that of 
vitamin B, but when the results of both series are considered, 
and contrasted with those from the study of vitamin G, the 
difference is not great. It may be possible that the use of the 
terms heat-labile and heat-stable may have to be discontinued. 
Sherman (14) states that, “In general, vitamin B (Bj) is less stable 
on heating than is vitamin G (B 2 ), yet even the ‘thermo-labile’ 
vitamin B is more stable than is probably generally realized.” 

It is evident that both vitamins are almost completely destroyed 
by alkali even in the cold. The fact that when the alkalinity of the 
solution diminishes the vitamin G potency increases might suggest 
a reversible reaction in this case, with complete destruction in the 
case of vitamin B (Bi). However, until more is known concerning 
the nature of vitamin G (B 2 ), and especially in the light of the 
recently reported work of Stiebeling (15) who has demonstrated the 
multiple nature of this vitamin, any statement concerning its 
chemical nature is hardly justifiable. 

To what an extent oxidation has been a factor in the losses in¬ 
curred has not yet been determined. Although Narayanan and 
Drummond (16) found vitamm G (B*) to be rather stable to treat¬ 
ment with HjOj, it has been reported by other workers (4,17,18) 
that the manipulation processes used, in the presence of air, in 
attempts to extract the two vitamins, apparently led to greater 
destruction of vitamin G than of vitamm B. But here again the 
medium may be a factor in the results obtained, or the fact that 
more than one vitamm may be involved. 

Whether or not the factor (or factors) apparently present in 
whole wheat is identical with the Reader (19) factor, or that of 
Coward et d. (20), Hunt and Wilder (21), Guha (22), or others, it 
is not yet possible to state. In experiments which are in progress 
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at the present time we are attempting to extract the vitamin by 
means of alcohol of various concentrations, or by ether. More 
work oh all phases of the subject will be needed before any conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn. 


SUmiABT 

1. Experiments are described in which the stability of vitamin 
B (Bi) to heat and alkalinity was studied. Determinations were 
made of the vitamin content of skim nulk powder, protein-free 
milk at pH 4.3 and after it had been brought to pH 7 and to pH 10, 
and these solutions heated 1 or 4 hours in a water bath at 97“ ±1®. 

2. The vitamin appeared to be completely extracted from the 
skim milk powder into the protein-free milk. 

3. Heating 1 hour caused about 25 per cent loss at pH 4.3, 30 
per cent at pH 7, and 70 to 80 per cent at pH 10. 

4. Heating 4 hours caused 30 to 40 per cent loss at pH 4.3, 40 
per cent at pH 7, and almost complete destruction at pH 10. 

5. Holding the solution 1 week in the cold caused practically 
no loss at pH 4.3 or pH 7, but nearly complete loss at pH 10. 

6. The results in general showed close similarity with those 
previously reported for vitamin G (B 2 ) under the conditions of 
these experiments. 

7. Further evidence is presented of a third factor necessary for 
growth of the rat. The basal diet of Sherman and Chase appears 
to lack this factor, and the bodily store of the animal becomes 
depleted in about 6 to 6 weeks. Whole red winter wheat is a 
good source of the vitamin, which is thought to be identical with 
vitamin B4, as reported by Reader. 

8. A discussion of assay to include this new factor is included. 
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SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC STUDIES 


I. SPECTROPHOTOUETRIC CONSTANTS FOR COMMON HEMO-' 

GLOBIN DERIVATIVES IN HUMAN, DOG, AND RABBIT BLOOD 

Bt DAVID L. DRABKIN and J. HAROLD AUSTIN 

(From the Department of Phyeiological Chemistry and the John Herr Museer 
Department of Research Medicine, School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, August 27, 1932) 

Under proper conditions the spectrophotometer is of great value 
for comparing the concentration of certain hemoglobin derivatives 
in two solutions. For oxyhemoglobin we attain higher precision 
of measurement with the spectrophotometer than by gasometiic 
technique. For absolute measurement of the concentration of 
pigment the spectrophotometric constant, A, is required for each 
derivative at appropriate wave-lengths. Althou^ many papers 
(1-13) have dealt with the spectrophotometry of hemoglobin and 
its derivatives, technical objections may be raised against some 
of the earlier work and no studies have been made in which all 
of the derivatives we have examined have been prepared simul¬ 
taneously from the same blood under the same conditions. 

As a check upon the spectrophotometric technique it is desirable 
to have a reproducible standard available for measurement. Pure 
hemo^obin, 100 per cent of which can combine reversibly with 
oxygen, cannot be prepared consistently, so that the blood pig¬ 
ment itself is not suitable for this purpose. We have, therefore, 
used copper sulfate to test and standardize our spectrophotomet- 
ric technique. Such standards have been used in other work 
(14), but not by those studying hemoglobin or other biological 
pigments. 

The present paper includes the following: (o) a simple, repro¬ 
ducible spectrophotometric standard; (&) the absorption constants 
(A values) and e ratios for oxyhemoglobin, carbon monoxide 
hemo^obin, methemoglobin, acid hematin, and cyanhemo^obin 
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(the constants of acid hematin and methemoglobin have not 
recaved sufficient study heretofore, while csranhemo^obin has 
not been subjected to spectrophotometric analysis); (c) the influ¬ 
ence of solvent and dilution; (d) the analysis of mbctures of pig¬ 
ments, such as of oxyhemoglobin and methemoglobin; (e) the esti¬ 
mation of the errors of these determinations when carried out 
anda controlled conditions. 


M^hods 

Blood from van or heart was drawn onto powdered potassium 
oxalate to a final concentration of approximately 0.2 per cent. 
After oxygenation by rotation in a stoppered flask the blood was 
sampled for dilutions suitable to spectrophotometric measure¬ 
ments and for oxygen content, especial care being observed in the 
mbdng of cells and plasma at time of sampling. 

Oxyhemoghfnn, Neuiral. (a) In 6 rm POi —0.5 cc. of blood 
was hemolyzed in 20 cc. of water in a 50 cc. volumetric flask and 
after hemolysis had occurred 25 cc. of 0.01 M PO* solution (KH*- 
PO 4 + Na*HP 04 ) of pH 7.38 were added; the volume was made 
up to 50 cc. with water. 

(5) In HiO —0.5 cc. of blood was introduced into HjO in a 60 
cc. voliunetric flask and brought to the mark with water. 

Oxyhemoglobin, Alkaline —0.5 cc. of blood was hemolyzed in 20 
cc. of water in a 50 cc. volumetric flask, and 25 cc. of double 
strength NH 4 OH (usually 0.8 n or 0.2 n) and water to the mark 
were added. 

CO Hemoglobin—Gty gas was bubbled through water for 10 
minutes to remove air from the system. The gas after passing 
through water was then bubbled for 5 minutes through about 20 
cc. of the ammoniacal oxyhemo^obin prepared as above, foaming 
being controlled by touching the foam as it formed with a flue gl a « p 
irod on the tip of which was a film of caprylic alcohoL A number 
of determinations were made for comparison, with pure CO pre¬ 
pared by the formalddiyde-sulfuric acid method. 

Cyankemogloibin —0.5 cc. of blood was hemolyzed in 20 00 . of 
water in a 50 cc. volumetric flask; 1 drop of 10 per cent aqueous 
solution of E 5 Fe(CN)# was added; after standing 10 minutes 2.5 
cc. of 0.1 per cent aqueous solution of KCN were added and the 
solution diluted to 50 cc. with water. 
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Methemoghbin, Neutral —0.5 cc. of blood was hemolyzed in 20 
cc. of water in a 60 cc. volumetric flask; 1 drop of 10 per cent aque¬ 
ous solution of K 3 Fe(CN )6 was added and the solution diluted to 
60 cc. with water. 

Methemoghhin, Alkaline —0.5 cc. of blood was hemolyzed in 20 
cc. of water in a 60 cc. volmnetric flask; 1 drop of 10 per cent aque¬ 
ous solution of KsFe(CN)6 was added; after 10 minutes 26 cc. of 
double strength NH^OH (usually 0.8 n or 0.2 n) were added and the 
solution diluted to 50 cc. with water. 

Oxygen Capacity —Oxygen capacities were determined on 1 or 2 
cc. samples with the constant volume machine of Van Slyke. 
Hemoglobin concentration was calculated as gm. of Hb per 100 
cc. = 0.746 volumes per cent of O 2 capacity. 

Spectrophotomdric Analysis —Bausch and Lomb spectropho¬ 
tometer of the Konig-Martens type (13,15) was used. Readings 
were made in a windowless dark room. The determinations were 
carried out at 25® ±1.5®, the change in temperature during a day’s 
run not exceeding 1®. Additional screens were added to the lamp 
housing of the instrument in order completely to skidd the eye from 
extranmte light beams. Care was taken also to make readings 
with a dark-adapted eye. Both of these factors were found impor¬ 
tant in minimizing physiological errors. The Bausch and Lomb 
instrument is well adapted to the use of narrow spectral intervals; 
most of our readings were taken by limiting the field to 3 
(30 A.). The setting of the wave-length drum was checked 
periodically by adjusting for the position of the green line, X = 646 
mp, of the Hg arc spectrum. Adjustment of the elements ia the 
spectrophotometer so that point of matching was 45® ±0.6® was 
made before each series of determinations. 

All calculations of the transmission, T, were based upon two 
determinations at each wave-length, one with the cell containing 
the pigment in the upper beam of U^t and the cell containing the 
solvent in the lower beam, the other with the two cells in the re¬ 
versed position. This method of measurement is essential (Ken¬ 
nedy (13)). 

In spectrophotometry one is concerned with the measurement of 
the amount of light transmitted, thus obtaining the ratio of the in¬ 
i' 

tensities, -j, of the transmitted and incident li^t. 
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( 1 ) 


Y ^ Tj transmission 


Sinco in most problems the interest is in the absorption and not the 
transmission by solutions, T is obtained for the calculation of e, 
the extinction coefficient. The working form of the Bunsen-Roscoe 
(16) equation for the extinction coefficient is 

logio y 


where d is the depth or thickness of the absorbing medium (or 
depth of cell), d may be taken as unity, provided that the values 
one obtains are defined as to depth of cell, concentration, and wave¬ 
length, and the formula may be written 

(3) € * - logio T 

The molal extinction coefficient, E, is defined as e obtained when the 
concentration of the solution is 1 mol per liter. According to the 
original formulation of Bunsen and Roscoe (16), the concerdration, 
c, and € are proportional, and 

(4) — A 

6 

the so called absorption relationship or absorption constant. It 
follows that, if the constant A is known by previous determina¬ 
tion, the concentration may be determined spectrophotometrically 
from 

(6) c => A ‘ e 

Ideally a solution of concentration 1 in a 10 cm. cdl has the same 
absorption (e value) as a solution of concentration 10 in a 1 cm. 
celL In our work concentrations are expressed in terms of gm. 
per oc., while the depth of cell is 1 cm., except where indicated. 
Absorption due to reagents used was found insignificant. 

In polarization photometers of the KOnig-Martens type, two 
polarizing elements are so arranged that the emergent ^ams of 
light are polarized at right angles to each other, so that match of 
the two halves of the field occurs at approximately 45®, while 
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complete extinction in one-half of the fidd ie at exactly 0 °, in the 
other half at exsCctly 90®. Thus, when an absorbing solution is 
being studied, two readings (in angular degrees) are obtained, B, 
the smaller angle (match between 0-45®), and 6', the larger an^e 
(match between 46-90®) with the two cells in the reversed position. 
When the conditions of alignment are optimum, the sum of these 
readings is 90® ±1®, while the angle 6 approximates 90° — d'. 
From the tangent law of photometers of this type, the following 
formula for calculating transmission has been developed. 

(6) T =1 tan 6 - cot B' 

It follows that 

(7) T ‘-ta.ne- tan (90* - O') 
and hence 

(8) T = tan* + (90* - tf')) 

Formula 8 has not been used heretofore. When a slide-rule or 
logarithms are employed, identical numerical results are obtained 
by Formulas 7 and 8 . The latter saves a great deal of time and 
labor, and is recommended. It is valid, however, only when 
angles d and (90® — d') are closely approximate, 

EXPBBIMENTAIi 

A Reproducible Standard—A series of solutions of two prepara¬ 
tions of GuSOi >511*0 in 2 N NH4OH, varying from m/20 to m/320 
of CuSOj, were read in 1 cm. and 2 cm. cells and B determined. 
The Lambert-Beer law (17) held when the readings of + 
(90® — 6')) were less than an angle of 26®. Greater variability 
and a systematic tendency to high results were observed when 
i (0 -f (90® — 5')) ’was greater than 25°, although at certain 
wave-lengths excdlent agreement with the law held even for dilu¬ 
tions of m/320. All our further studies were made therefore so far 
as possible upon solutions sufficiently concentrated to yield values 
of + (90® — 6')) not greater than 25® (18). Table I shows 
the E values obtained for the CUSO 4 solutions at various wave¬ 
lengths with the strength of solutions read for each value reported. 
The means of the B values obtained from readings under 24.6® 
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are given, smce they possess the greater vahdity. ' The maximum 
deviation of the thirty-eight individual determinations under 24.5'" 
at wave-lengths 510 to 600 mjit is ±1.7 per cent. The maximum 

TABUS I 


B Values per Cwi, of Cell Depth for Solutions of CuSOi'^BHiO 


X 

mil 

Values of ^ 

Mean value 
of JSI derived 
from all 
reading'* 
than 24.5* 

m/20 

1 cm. 

1 

1 2 cm. 

m/40 

1 cm. 

! m/40* 

1 1 cm. 

! m/80 

1 cm. 

M/lOO 

1 cm. 

m/820 

1 cm. 

700 

19.4 

19.5 

19.9 

19.6 

21.3 


17.6 

39.2 

690 

20.6 

21.5 

20.0 

20.5 

21.8 

22.3 

24.3 

41.3 

680 

21.8 

22.4 

22.6 

22.9 

23.9 

23.6 


44.9 

670 

23.2 

24.8 

23.7 

23.8 

24.5 

25.3 

25.3 

47.8 

660 

24.7 

i 25.9 

24.6 

24.6 

26.3 

26.9 


49.9 

650 

26.6 

26.5 

25.9 

26,8 

26.8 

27.4 

28.1 

52.4 

640 

27.7 

! 27.9 

27.1 

26.7 

28.2 

30.0 


55.3 

630 

28.5 

1 29.4 

27.3 

27.5 

28.5 

30.1 

29.4 

56.5 

620 

29.4 

1 29.4 

27.9 

28.0 

29.0 

31.2 


67.5 

610 

28.5 

* 28.7 

28.1 

28,2 

29.2 

30,0 

28.4 

67.1 

600 

28.5 

27.8 

27.6 

27.8 

28.5 

29.6 


66.1 

590 

27.0 

27.2 

26.6 

26.9 

27.6 

27.7 

27.8 

54.1 

580 

25.7 

25.9 

25.6 

26.3 

26.8 

27.2 


61.3 

570 

24.1 

24.4 

24.1 

23.8 

25.4 

25.3 


48.2 

560 

22.0 

21.6 

22.0 

21.8 

23.1 

22.4 1 


43,7 

550 

19.3 

19.4 

19.4 

19.5 

19.9 

19.6 1 

18.2 

38.8 

540 

16.8 

16.9 

16.8 

16.7 

17.7 

17.9 


33.6 


14.0 

14.2 

14.2 

14,2 

15.3 

13.8 

14.1 

28.3 



11.5 

11.3 

11.2 


12.2 1 


22.8 

510 


9.1 

9.4 

9.5 

9.4 

9,0 

8.6 

18,1 

500 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

7.7 

7.3 ' 

6.6 


13.8 

490 

4.9 


4.9 

4.8 

6.3 1 

5.0 



480 

3.2 

Ira 

2.9 

3,0 

3.2 

8.4 




The values to the left of the heavy line were derived from readings of 
less than 24.5®; values to the right and below were derived from readings 
of more than 24.5®, 


♦A similar solution made from another preparation of CuS 04 « 5 Hs 0 . 


deviation of the forty-four individual readings under 24,6® at 
wave-lengths 610 to 700 mp, is db4.1 per cent. The relationship of 
wave-length to the error is to be expected in view of the relative 
sensitivity of the eye to light of different wave-lengths (19). Thus, 
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in the green region of the spectrum, X =530 to X = 550 mu, 
to which the eye is most sensitive the maximum deviation of the 
twelve readinp is only ±0.5 per cent. 

Absorption Constants of Various Hemoglobin DerivaHves 

In Table II are given the ratios of e values at two wave-lengths- 
for cyanhemoglobin and three wave-lengths for CO hemo^obin 
against a third wave-length for cyanhemoglobin as determined in 
thirty-four specimens of blood from the three species. The stand- 


tabi;e n 

Ratios of efor Cyanhemoglobin and CO Hemoglobin of Same Blood at Different 

Wave-Lengths 



Humant 

11 specimens 

Rabbit, 

9 specimens 

Do|, U specimens 


§> 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

1 

i 

1 


« HbCN X = 6511 


0.919 

0.961 

0.017 

0.949 

0.974 

0.014 

0.952 

0.967 

0.034 

« HbCN X = 646j 


0.980 

0.995 

0.981 

« HbCN X = 5401 

1 

0.988 

0.999 

0.009 

0.983 

1.000 

0.014 

0.977 

0.995 

0.030 

6 HbCN X = 646j 

f 

1.013 

1.028 

1.006 

c HbCO X = 6691 

1 

1.199 

1.247 

i 

0.027 

1.212 

1.244 

0.026 

1.142 

1.268 

0.04(> 

< HbCN X = 646j 

f 

1.274 

1.285 

1.302 

e HbCO X - 6681 

1 

0,979 

1.024 

0.027 

0.966 

0.994 

0.021 

0.981 

1.047 

0.026 

< HbCN X - 645J 

r 

1.067 

1.028 

1.080 

« HbCO X = 5391 

i 

1.200 

1.261 

0.025 

1.208 

1.255 

0.028 

1.152 

1.274 

0.044 

< HbCN X - 646J 

f 

1.282 

1.288 



\ is expressed in m/i. 


ard deviation of the individual ratios from thdr mean is in man 
and rabbit about 1.4 per cent for the same hemo^obin derivative 
and 2.0 per cent when the two pigments are compared; for the dog 
the standard deviations are higher, about 3.0 per cent. 

In Table III are given the range and average for A values of 
cyanhemoglobin, CO hemoglobin in ammoniacal solution, oxy¬ 
hemoglobin in neutral and ammoniacal solutions, methemoglobin 
in neutral and ammoniacal solutions, and acid hematin in blood 
from human subjects, rabbits, and dogs. 

There is no significant difference between species except pos- 
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g 

c 
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o lO CO 

CO US rH 

■'((I tH rH tH 

11,6 

11.6 



Dog 

fi 

43.0 

15.01 

14.60 

14.57 

21.1 

11.44 

13.85 

11.39 

10.6 

17.8 

11.0 

29 

1.67 

1.62 

10.5 

17.5 

10.8 

28 

1.66 

1.62 

§ 

X 

a 

N CO O 1H 

g ^ a 3 s si 

T 1 1 1 1 1 

i> o> OS 

r-l Q CO Q 

«3 ^ tH iH tH Cq 

rH 

|> 00 X 

« (N 
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Average 
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30 

1,72 

1.63 
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11 

11 


X X X X X X X 

1 

IS 

|X 


11.64 

14.16 

11.69 

10.6 

17.4 

11,0 

27 

1.65 

1.68 

10.6 

17.8 

11.1 

29 

1.65 

1.60 
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1 

s 

c 

||x 
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Dog 

|x 


O rH «S M 

S ?? 3 2 3 9 

§ 

X 

1 

* * 

1 ? S S S S ® 

O CO ts. cq ^ xo 
cd rH M* M 

533132 

xd M CO M M 

M CO tH tH rH i-H 

No. of 
sped.- 
mens 


fr Jr jriSr fr icT 

Babbit 




& 

X 

1 

134 

63 -64 

35 -40 

30 -35 

23 -28 

23 -26 

20.7 -20.9 
21.2 -21.6 

0.90- 1.00 
1.13- 1.20 


No. of 
sped- 
mens 

rHC<l C<l« MM 


Human 

Average 

AXiO* 



X 

OSOt-O-^-^ feS3 
feSSgSiSSSSSSS 

CO tH OQ <o 

§582333 

m 


rH iH iH iH rH rH 


660 

630 

620 

610 

600 

590 

580 

575 

560 

540 

510 

490 

560:575 

560:540 

iiigsi 


% 

p 

Acid hematin 


* Onespecimea iii0.4NNH«OH. 

t The oxygen eapaeities used to determine these values were obtained at a different time with a somewhat different tech¬ 
nique from that used for aJi the o^er values in this table and the spectrophotometric measurements were made on 1:1000 
dilutions in a 10 cm. cdl, thus also differing from the other measurements reported in this table. 
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sibly at X = 558 mu in CO hemoglobin and at X = 560 mu in osy- 
bemo^obin, and even in these instances the existence of a sig¬ 
nificant difference is not demonstrated unmistakably by the 
figures. Althou^ the prism used in our instrument is one of high 
dispersion (rij, = 1.72), we could not demonstrate differences in 
the position of the maxima and minima of absorption in carboxy- 
hemoglobin of the different species, as Barcroft (20) has done 
using an instrument with a diffraction grating (much higher 
dispersion). 

QmniaMwe Estimation of Two Pigments in a Mixture 

One of the uses of spectrophotometry, first suggested by the 
pioneer Vierordt (21), is the measurement of two or more sub¬ 
stances in a single solution. For distingui^ung oxyhemo^obin 
and methemoglobin it will be noted that the ratio of A values at 
X 560:X 575 mu is superior to their ratio at X 560;X 540 mu. In 
a mixture of two hemoglobin derivatives such as methemo^obin 
and oxyhemoglobin, both of which can be converted into a common 
pigment such as cyanhemo^obin for the determination of total 
hemo^obin present, the relative quantitity of eadi pigment may 
be estimated by a reading of e for the unaltered mixture at any 
one wave-length at which A values are known for the separate 
pigments by utilizing the following relation. 


(9) 


Cl 

Cl 



1 - 


Ai 


where ci - oonoentration of total pigment, the sum of ci and ci 
Ai » established A value for Pigment 1 
A, - " A « « « 2 

AI " observed A value for mixture - — 


This formula assumes that the total hemoglobin is the sum of two 
parts and that the extinction coefiicient of the mixture is the sum 
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of the extinction eoeflScients of the parts. Thus 

««•*«!+« 


c 



£i 

A, 


Cl , Ct — Cl 
ill A, ' 


hence 


ci(Ai — A%) Ct (At —* Aa) 
Ai At 


From this equation Formula 9 is derived by rearrangement. 
By use of Formula 9 at several wave-lengths the calculated com¬ 
position of the mixture with each wave-length may be compared 
and if in appropriate agreement may be averaged. We have 
tested the application of the formula by placing two 1 cm. 
cells in apposition in the spectrophotometer, one containing 
oxyhemoglobin, the other methemoglobin. Using the ratios 

oxyhemoglobin ^ 1 2 rneasured the proportion by 

methemoglobm 2 1 

Formula 9 with a 10 per cent error. The use of this equation rather 
than Vierordt’s ori^nal equation (21) for determining two pigments 
from the e values of the mixture at two wave-lengths has the ad¬ 
vantage of permitting greater weight to be given to measurements 
at wave-lengths where there is greater difference in A values and 
of allowing comparison at any number of wave-lengths. Further¬ 
more, ^ce the total pigment is determined independently, all of 
the data on the mixed pigment are utilized for determuiing the 
ratio of the two pigments, whereas in Vierordt’s equation a part 
of the data on the mixed pigment is required in effect for measur¬ 
ing total pigment. Butterfield and Peabody (22) have used for 
this purpose an equation similar in general form to Vierordt’s 
but with a different expression for the absorption constant, the 
latter not being comparable with our A values which are the ab¬ 
sorption constants commonly employed. 


Bate of Cormrsion of Oxyhemoglobin to a Hemoglobin Derivative 
on Standing after Dilution 

1 

Fig. 1 ^ows the rate of fall of the values for ~t (decrease in 
absorption at X) in a solution of blood in 5 mw PO4, pH = 7.4, 
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or in. 0.1 N NH 4 OH when the blood is diluted 1:100 and 1 : 1000 . 
It will be noted that while values approximately constant are 

obtained for several hours in 1:100 dilution, the fall in 7 values 


540 


A® 

560 


A* 

575 


Fio. 1. Showing fall of extinction coefficient, e:f^Tessed as with time 

in 1:100 or 1:1000 dilution of blood in neutral and ammoniacal solutions as 
measured at three wave-lengths. 

in 1:1000 ammoniacal dilution is rapid enough to disturb quantita¬ 
tive measurements. This extraordinary instability of oxyhemo¬ 
globin in very dilute solutions has not been emphasized in the 
literature. Usually 10 cm. cdls are supplied with our type of 
spectrophotometer. These cells require the use of 1:1000 dilution 
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for satisfactory reading of blood and therefore should not be used 
for hemo^obin studies. We have used specially made 1 cm. cells, 
thus permitting us to work with 1:100 dilution of blood. 

DISCUSSION 

Our A values for oxyhemoglobin and carboxyhemoglobin ob¬ 
tained upon human blood diluted in 0.1 N NHs are veiy similar 
to those obtained by Kennedy (13), working under conditions 
closely approximating ours. The A values upon the other species 
differ from human blood but slightly, perhaps not significantly. 
At present, therefore, it remains an open question whether one 
should use the constants interchangeably from species to species. 
Contrary to H^’s (10) conclusion, solvents (water, phosphate, 
0.1 N and 0.4 N NHj) have a small but definite influence upon the 
A values. 

Our A values for acid hematin differ significantly from those 
obtained by Newcomer (12), who used an instrument having a 
rdatively narrow dispersion in the visible region of the spectrum. 

It is to be pointed out that, once the proper technique has been 
mastered, spectrophotometry is not a tedious method. It is 
possible in a day’s run to determine accurately, in the forms of 
oxyhsno^obin, carboxyhemoglobin, methemoglobin, and cyan- 
hemo^obin, the hemoglobin of four or five blood specimens. 

SUMMASY 

A simple, reproducible, and adequate inorganic standard is 
su^ested in order to standardize the spectrophotometric tech¬ 
nique. 

Values of the absorption constant, A, for various hemoglobin 
derivatives in man, rabbit, and dog are presented. 

A method for the quantitative spectrophotometric estimation of 
a mixture of two pigments whose A values are known is given. 

The danger of excessive dilution of blood for spectrophotometric 
measurement is demonstrated. 
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PHYTOCHEMICAL REDUCTION OF 1-HYDROXY-2-OXO- 
HEPTANE (HEPTANbL-l-ONE-2) 

Bt P. a. LEVENE and a. WALTI 

(Prom Laboratories of The Rockefeller Irtstitute for Medie(d Research, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, September 16, 1932) 

In the work on the correlation of the configurations of optically 
active a-hydroxy acids and of secondary carbinols, the corre¬ 
sponding glycols were frequently made use of. When the glycols 
were needed as reference substances, they were prepared by the 
reduction of the corresponding a-hydroxy aldehydes, which, in. 
their turn, had been prepared by the ozonization of the unsatu- 
rated secondary carbinols. When larger quantities of the optically 
active glycols were required for the purpose of the preparation of 
secondary carbinols, the phytochemical reduction of the cor¬ 
responding «-hydroxy ketones was resorted to. In connection 
with the work on the configurational relationship of a-hydroxyhep- 
tanoic acid to other «-hydroxy acids, the optically active heptane- 
diol-1,2 was prepared by both methods. The one obtamed by the 
reduction of the aldehyde has been previously described.^ The 
phytochemical method is described in the present publication inas¬ 
much as the procedure used in the case of the lower a-hydroxy ke¬ 
tones had to be modified in some details for the higher homologues 
because of their lower solubility in water. 

BXPBBIMimTAL 

dlrl-Chloro-S-Hydroxyheptane —^This substance was obtained on 
condensation of equivalents of chloroacetaldehyde and amyl mag¬ 
nesium bromide. The chloroacetaldehyde was freshly prepared 
from 460 gm. (3 mols) of chloroacetal by slowly distilling it over 300 
gm, of anhydrous oxalic acid. The distillate was taken up in dry 
ether and shaken for 3 hours with pulverized calcium chloride, fil- 

* Levene, P. A., and Walti, A., J. Biol. Chem., 94, 593 (1931). 
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t@red, and the filtrate dropped into a well cooled ether solution of 
3 mols of amyl magnesium bromide. After all the ohloroacetal- 
dehyde had been added, the reaction mixture was immediately 
decomposed by pouring it onto ice and acidifying with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The ethereal part was removed and the aqueous part 
twice extracted with Uberal quantities of ether. The united ether 
solution was washed successively with water, sodium carbonate, 
and water imtil neutral, and dried overnight over sodium sulfate. 
After refractionation the chlorohydrin distilled at 93® at 13 mm. 
and had the following composition. 

0.1244 gm. substance: 0.1194 gm. AgCl 

CtHuOCI (160.61). Calculated. Cl 23.64 
Found. “ 23.74 

The yidd varied from 30 to 45 per cent of the calculated amount. 

l-4JMoro-S-Oxo-Heptane (l-Chloroheptanone-B) —^The oxidation 
” of the chlorohydrin to the chloroketone was carried out in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 100 gm. of the heptylene chlorohydrin and 65 
gm. of pulverized sodium dichromate were cooled with ice arid 
water and mechanically stirred, and 158 cc. of a 50 per cent sulfuric 
acid solution added in such a manner that the temperature was kept 
between 10-20®. When all the acid had been added, the mixture 
was stirred 1 hour more at room temperature and then was diluted 
with water and extracted with ether. The washed and dried solu¬ 
tion (over sodium sulfate) was fractionated. The chloroketone 
distilled at 80® at 13 mm. The substance had the following com¬ 
position. 

4.126mg. substance: 8.646mg. COa and 3.240 mg. HaO 
CiHuOCl (148.69). Calculated. C 66.66, H 8.82 
Found. “ 66.49, “ 8.78 

The yield was about 90 per cent of the calculated amount. 

l-Hydroxy-$-Oxo-Heptane (Heptanol-l-Om-B) —^This hydroxy 
ketone was readily obtained by warming on a steam bath the 
chloroketone just described with its own weight of methanol and 
1 .^ mols of anhydrous potassium formate until the irritant odor 
of the chloroketone had disappeared (overnight). 

After cooling, anhydrous ether was added and the precipitated 
salts were removed by filtration on a Buchner funnel. The salt 
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was extracted with ether. On concentration of the ethereal solu¬ 
tion a fresh precipitate of salts formed and was removed. The 
final concentrate was fractionated, the hydroxyheptanone dis¬ 
tilling at 87® at 13 mm. On redistillation it distilled at 95® at 
20 mm. The substance crystallized in the receiver, the cooling 
water having a temperature of 10®. It reduced Fehling’s solution 
in the cold. The substance had the following composition. 

4.960 mg. substance: 11.660 mg, COt and 4.796 mg. HiO 

CtHuOj (130.14). Calculated. C 64.67, H 10.84 
Found. “ 64.10, “ 10.82 

Dextro-H&ptanediolrl, S —^To an actively fermenting mixture of 
1 kilo of sugar and 1 kilo of bakers’ yeast and 10 liters of tap 
water was added drop by drop a solution of 100 gm. of heptanol-1- 
one-2 in 150 cc. of alcohol. The mixture was stirred continudusly. 
On each of 5 successive dasrs, about 100 gm. of fresh yeast were 
added. After 6 days the mixtvue was worked up. If a filtered 
sample stiU reduced Fehling’s solution, the roaterial was extracted 
with ether to recover most of the unchanged hydroxy ketone for 
further fermentation. The aqueous part was concentrated to a 
viscous liquid under reduced pressure. It was then treated with 
absolute alcohol and a small amount of dry ether. The precipi¬ 
tate was removed by filtration on a Buchner funnel and washed 
with alcohol-ether. The filtrates were concentrated again and 
the residue once more treated with absolute alcohol and an equal 
amount of dry ether. The filtrate was concentrated and fraction¬ 
ated. The main fraction of the heptylene glycol distilled at 97- 
98® at 1.5 mm. or at 93-94® at 1 mm. The substance had the ro¬ 
tation of = -1-2.9®. On redistillation the middle fraction (b.p. 
121 -122® at 12 mm.) had a rotation of af = -1-3,30®. The spe¬ 
cific rotation of the substance was 

4- 1 V lOfl 

[oe]“ *• — ^ ^ II 72 — " absolute alcohol) 

The composition of the substance was as follows: 

4.491 mg. substance: 10.460 mg. GOj and 4.780 mg. HjO 

CtHhOj (132.16). Calculated. C 63.69, H 12.20 
Found. " 63.61, " 11.91 
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Diphenylurethane of Dextro-Heptanediol-1 —^The diphenyl- 
urethane of this glycol was prepared in the usual manner. It was 
twice recrystaJlized from dilute alcohol. It melted at 111-112® 
and had the following composition. 

0.1000 gm. substance: 5.63 co. 0.1 k HCl (Kjeldahl) 

CsiHmOiN, (370.32). Calculated. N7.67 
Found. “ 7.88 

The urethane had the following specific rotation. 

[a]” = 11^94^ ” 12.14“ (in absolute alcohol) 

Dexiro-l-Bromo-S-Hydroayyheptane —^This active heptylene bro- 
mohydrin was prepared in a manner similar to that described for the 
levo-propylene bromohydrin from levo-propylene ^ycol.* 24 gm. 
of dry hydrogen bromide were passed into 35 gm. of dextro-hepty- 
lene glycol (o^ = +2.85®) which was kept in an ice-water mixture. 
The reaction mixture was allowed to stand overnight. Chloro¬ 
form and ice were then added and the product worked up as men¬ 
tioned for levo-propylme bromohydrin. On distillation a main 
fraction (30 gm.) was obtained which distilled at 102® at 14 mm. 
The second fraction (10 gm.) distilled at 103-117® at 14 mm. and 
was less pure. On redistiUation the first fraction distilled at 76® 
at 1.6 mm. Its composition was as follows: 

0.1307 gm. substance: 0.1236 gm. AgBr 

CrHijOBr (195.07). Calculated. Br 40.97 
Found. “ 40.24 

The rotation of the substance was 0 :“ = +2.0® (without solvent). 

> Levene, P. A., and Walti, A., 1. Biol. Ohem., 68,>16:(1920). 
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During the past few years a number of investigators have 
described preparations which stimulate the gonads of immature 
aiiimals to precocious maturity. The anterior lobe of the hypo¬ 
physis (EvanSj 1924; Zondek and Aschheim, 1927; Smith and 
Engle, 1927; Ritnam, Teel, and Benedict, 1928; Claus, 1931), 
urine of pregnant women (Zondek and Aschheim, 1927, 1928; 
Biedl, 1928; Evans and Simpson, 1929; Reiss and Haurowitz, 1929; 
Wallen-Lawrence and Van Dyke, 1931; Claus, 1931; Dickens, 
1930), and human placenta (Zondek, 1929, a; Philipp, 1929, 1930; 
Wiesner and Patel, 1929; Wiesner, 1930; Collip, 1930) have been 
used as sources of the gonad-stimulating substance. 

Of the earlier procedures, the method which has attained the most 
wide-spread use is that of Zondek (1929, 6) and Evans (1929), according to 
which the urine is concentrated, the active principle precipitated by the 
addition of alcohol, and the aqueous solution dialyzed to remove inorganic 
salts. Acid extracts of the gland have been used by Evans and Simpson 
(1928), Biedl (1928), Bellerby (1929), and Hewitt (1929), but Parkes and 
Hill U930), Bums (1930), and Evans (1924) have utilized extraction with 
aqueous alkali. R&th, Hirsch-Hoftmann, and Wulk (1928) and Steinach 
and Kun (1928) have prepared neutral aqueous extracts from anterior lobe 
tissue. After purification of the extracts by concentration and electro¬ 
dialysis or adsorption, Biedl (1928) obtained products having a potency of 
0.2 to 0.06 mg. per mouse unit. Riddle and Flemion (1928) have found that 
glycerol extracts of beef pituitary glands are more effective than homo¬ 
transplants in stimulating gonad growth in doves. Wiesner and Crew 
(1929) have obtained active extracts from placenta with an aqueous 20 
per cent solution of sulfosalicylic acid as the extracting medium. 

Dickens (1930) precipitated the active principle of urine by saturating it 
with ammonium sulfate and purified the aqueous solution of the precipitated 
material by means of dialysis. The effective dose in immature mice was 
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0.017 mg. Further purification by means of tannic acid and Ba(OH )2 
resulted in a product having a potency of 0.006 mg. per mouse unit. No 
data were cited regarding the yield or in how many instances preparations 
of such activity were obtained. 

Keiss and Haurowitz (1929) precipitated the active principle with uranyl 
acetate and extracted the precipitate with ammonium phosphate^ while 
Fischer and Ertel (1931) used kaolin as the adsorbent and dilute ammonia 
for the elution of the hormone. 

Claus (1931), using Armour's anterior lobe powder, published a method 
for separating the follicle-ripening principle from the luteinizing substance. 
The hormones were extracted by acid-alcohol and the final separation of the 
two substances made by glacial acetic acid. The follicle-ripening factor 
crystallized from the acetic acid in combination with sodium chloride. 
Inasmuch as the effective dose of these crystals was 0.026 mg. per mouse 
unit, it is not likely that this material is actually the pure active principle, 

Fevold, Hisaw, and Leonard (1931) reported that they obtained active 
extracts from dried anterior lobe by means of 60 per cent aqueous pyridine. 
This extract was evaporated to dryness and the residue extracted with 
water. According to their report, the gonad stimulator alone was dissolved 
while the luteinizing factor remained in the insoluble fraction. Further 
purification was effected by precipitation with alcohol but no statement was 
made regarding the purity of the final product. 

Brouha and Simonnet (1927) are the only investigators besides Claus 
who have reported that lipid extracts of beef pituitary glands are capable 
of causing canalization of the vagina and estrous cycles in rats 20 to 30 days 
old. These extracts also reestablished cycles in castrated animals, but 
aqueous extracts were without effect. No method of preparation was given. 

In spite of the vast amount of work which has been done in the 
attempt to obtain purified extracts from hypophyses or urine of 
pregnancy, few satisfactory methods have been developed. The 
difficulties are due primarily to the lability of the compound and 
to the failure to discover a solvent which will selectively extract 
the compound from the numerous substances associated with it. 
These limitations which have prevented rapid progress in the 
isolation have led us to examine the possibilities of adsorption and 
subsequent elu3on of the active material. 

Our experiments which have been carried on during the past 
3 years have given us a considerable amount of information about 
the preparation and properties of the follicle-stimulating substance 
which may be of value to others interested in the same problem. 
Of course, one of the fundamental problems of the biochemist is 
the isolation of the active compound. For that purpose a rapid 
method of preparation which yields a highly potent extract con- 
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tainmg a large proportion of the original quantity of the hor¬ 
mone is desirable. We believe that our acetone-benzoic acid 
method possesses those desirable features. 

Alcohol Precijntation Method 

Our first attempt to obtain large quantities of the ovary- 
stimulating substance was earned out according to the procedure 
of Evans (1929) and Zondek (1929, b). The urine was slightly 
acidified (just acid to bromothymol blue) with acetic acid and 
filtered. The filtered urine was then concentrated under diminished 
pressure at 40° to one-tenth of the original volume. To the filtered 


TABLE I 

Extracts Prepared by Alcohol Predpitatiort 


Preparation No, 

Urine used 

Mouse units obtained 
per liter 

Solids per mouse unit 


literB 


mg. 

4 

50 

1300* 


6 

125 

<300* 


6 

200 

<2000* 


7 

225 

400* ' 

3.00 

8 

180 

3000* 

0.40 

C-48p 

1 

250 


0-54p 

1 

3400 


C-66p 

1 

2100 rat units 



* Assayed on the basis of vaginal opening. Smears not made. 


concentrate enough 9fi per cent ethyl alcohol was added to produce 
a concentration of 75 per emt and the resulting precipitated 
material dissolved in the smallest possible amount of water. This 
precipitation with alcohol was repeated twice more, the final 
precipitate being dissolved in water and assayed, 

WMe for small amounts of material this method may be satis¬ 
factory, especially if one does not desire a product of a high d^ree 
of purity, there are some very undesirable features when large 
quantities of urine must be handled. In the filrst place,.the con¬ 
centration of the original urine is of necessity a slow and trouble¬ 
some process, inasmuch as it is difiGlcult to prevent frothing during 
the later stages of the evaporation. Furthermore, we believe that 
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much of the activity is lost during the long period of time during 
which the temperature is maintained at 40®, Then, too, very 
large quantities of alcohol are required for the precipitation of the 
active substances, making the handling of the material cumber* 
some. For example, if a 200 liter batch of urine is concentrated 
to one-tenth this volume, it is necessary to use 60 liters of 96 
per cent ethyl alcohol for the precipitation. Further, as shown 
in Table I the yield is usually not very good and the product is 
crude. 

Preparations 4 to 8 were assayed on the basis of opening of the 
vagma only. Had the assay been conducted according to our 
later procedure these values would have been much lower. The 
better yield obtained in the last two preparations (C-54p, C-66p) 
is due undoubtedly to the fact that the time required for concen¬ 
tration was relatively short since only one liter of urine was used, 
and also that precipitation from alcohol was performed only once. 
Invariably, attempts to purify the material by repeated precipita¬ 
tion by means of alcohol have resulted in large losses of activity. 

Charcoal-Phenol Method 

From its behavior toward various precipitants, salting out 
procedures, and the reported inactivation by proteolytic enzymes, 
it seems likely that the active principle is protein-like in character 
or is associated with a protein complex. This has led us to 
investigate various methods used to effect protein purification, 
especially those used in the preparation of insulin. We have found 
that the method used by Dingemanse (1928) and by Jensen and 
De Lawder (1930) to obtain crystalline insulin, when suitably 
modified, can be directly applied to urine to yidd active extracts 
of a fair degree of purity. While we were conducting these 
experiments we were entirely unaware of Biedl's (1928) statement 
that he used animal charcoal and dilute phenol to prepare extracts 
from fresh ^ands. Only the mere statement without amplifica¬ 
tion or details is given. 

The procedure outlined in Diagram 1, is as follows: The urine is 
addified with ^cial acetic acid to pH 5 (acid to methyl red- 
methylene blue) and filtered. To each liter of the fiOitered urine 
are added 10 gm. of activated charcoal or better still, norit, since 
filtration takes place more rapidly when the latter product is used. 
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After the charcoal-urine mixture has been stirred for half an 
hour or more the pH is readjusted to 6 and the charcoal is collected 
on a Buchner fuimel by suction filtration. It is then washed once 
with 95 per cent ethyl alcohol, followed by a sin^e washing with 
dry, peroxide-free ether, and spread to dry at room temperature. 
The alcohol and ether washings are discarded, as they contain 

DUQUAM 1 

Method of Preparing Ovary-Stimulating Extracts 
1-pH 6- ] 

Urine 4* HAc Stirred 

+ charcoal and 

filtered 

Charcoal washed with alcohol and ether 


Charcoal extracted 3 times Washings discarded 

(with 90 per cent phenol) 

Phenol poured into 10 volumes alcohol 


Filtrate 

I 

Vacuum-distilled 

I 

Steam-distilled 

Taken up in butyl 
alcohol 
(estrogenic) 

negligible quantities of the estrogenic hormones. The washings 
of the charcoal obtained from 75 gallons of ume contained between 
26,000 and 55,000 rat units (Allen-Doisy) or 100 to 200 rat units 
per liter of urine. 

The dry charcoal is mixed intimately with sufficient 90 per cent 
phenol to make a rather thin paste and filtered by suction. This 
process is repeated three times and the combined phenol extracts 
are poured into 10 volumes of 95 per cent ethyl alcohol. The 


Prcci|)itate 

Washed with alcohol 
1 

Dissolved in water 
(ovary-stimulating) 
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pF6cipitSit6 wbidi contsins tlie desired mateiial is allowed to settle 
in the cold room and after syphoning off the supernatant liquid it 
is collected by centrifugation and washed repeatedly with alcohol. 
It is then taken up in water and the insoluble material removed by 
centrifugation. These preparations have a deep brown coloration 
but contain relatively little solid material. 

We have studied the efficiency of norit and activated charcoal 
(Mallinckrodt) for the adsorption of the estrogenic and anterior 
pituitary-like principles in a series of twenty-one experiments. 
Our data indicate that under the conditions used at least 95 per 
cent of the former and 80 per cent of the latte are adsorbed. Of 
course, it must be understood that in the case of the follicular 
hormone accuracy of the data depends upon the preliminary assay 
on spayed rats before adsorption and then a subsequent assay 
after stirring with the adsorbent. In the case of the ovary- 
stimulatirxg principle, separate samples of the urine before and 
after the adsorption were carefully acidified, extracted with butyl 
alcohol, and then assayed on immature rats and mice. Because 
of the kbility of this principle, the factor of destruction may intro¬ 
duce an error in our estimate of the extent of the adsorption. 

The yield and purity of the preparations by the charcoal-phenol 
method are of considerable interest. Of thirty-five separate 
preparations the highest yield, 24,000 mouse units per liter of urine, 
was obtained from a pregnant woman who showed symptoms 
of l:Qq>eipituitarism. The average 3 deld was about 2000 mouse 
units per liter but many preparations gave around 3000 and some 
as Httle as 200. 

^ce the estrogenic substances, theelia and theelol, are quite 
readily soluble in strong alcohol and acetone solutions the above 
method rendais improbable their presence in the follicle-stimulating 
extracts. Nevertheless, for additional assurance these extracts 
were assayed on adult, spayed female rats. The number of mouse 
units of ovary-stimulating hormone of various preparations re¬ 
quired to produce estrus in the castrated animal varied from 200 
to 1700. In most instances the amount of contamination was 
n^gible. 

stated in a preceding paragraph the treatment of the urine 
witibi charcoal removes theelin and theelol as well as the ovary- 
stimulating substance. If /the extraction of the charcoal by 
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phenol removes these substances they should be found in the 
alcohol-phenol solution from which the precipitated ovary-stimu¬ 
lating material has been removed. An investigation of this point 
revealed that considerable quantities of these hormones are obtained 
by elution with phenol. The alcohol is removed by distillation 
and the phenol by distilling with steam. The resulting mixture is 
then evaporated to dryness and the residue taken up in butyl 
alcohol or sodium hydroxide solution, diluted, and assayed on 
spayed rats in the usual way. The quantities of material which 
we have obtained in this manner ranged from 500 to 6500 rat units 
per liter of urine, the average of nine preparations being 2750. 

In spite of the appreciable amounts of theelol and theelin present 
in the residue remaining after distillation of the alcohol and phenol 
it has been practically impossible to obtain these substances in 
pure crystalline form. The attempt toward this end consumed 
several months of laborious effort. When the procedures whereby 
theelin and theelol are obtained directly from urine (Doisy, Veler, 
and Thayer, 1930; Doisy and Thayer, 1931) were applied to these 
residues, the final product was a red tar which was sometimes 
interspersed with a few crystals. The separation of this mixture 
was exceedingly difiicult. After various modifications and intro¬ 
duction of new steps in the procedure, theelol was obtained in 
pure crystalline form in two instances (50 and 20 mg.) and in one 
case 10 mg. of theelin were recovered. The theelol mdted at 271® 
(unconected) and had an activity of 1500 rat units per mg.; the 
theelin melted from 235-245° (uncorrected) and had an activity 
of 2800 rat units per mg. This method, according to our experi¬ 
ence, is not practical for obtaining thedin and thedol. 

Bemoic Add Method 

While we were preparing extracts of the ovary-stimulating factor 
from urine by the alcohol precipitation method, we attempted to 
purify these very crude preparations by adsorbing the active 
principle on benzoic acid precipitated in the extract. For tins 
purpose, a saturated solution of sodium benzoate was added and 
the benzoic acid precipitated by the careful addition of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (Moloney and Findlay, 1923). The same 
result was attained by adding to the extract a saturated solution 
of benzoic acid in alcohol. In most oases this treatment removed 
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about 50 per cent of the activity. When the latter precipitation 
is carried out directly in urine, considerable quantities of the 
active material are carried down with the precipitate. 

The essential steps of the procedure are indicated in Diagram 2. 
The urine which is preserved with a little CHCU and kept in the 


DUOBAM 2 

Preparation of Ovary~‘Stimulating Extract by Benzoic Acid Method 
Urine pH 4 to 5 

sc 

Filtered 

50 ec. acetone saturated with 
benzoic acid added per 
liter urine 

i 

Filtered 


Precipitate 
Benzoic acid dis¬ 
solved in acetone 
and centrifuged 
\ 

Acetone-insoluble mate¬ 
rial (containing anterior 
pituitary-like hormone) 
washed with acetone; 
extracted with water 

Acetone solution of 
benzoic acid; again 
saturated with ben¬ 
zoic acid and added 
to filtrate 

cold room (1-5®) is made acid to methyl red-methylene blue by 
the addition of glacial acetic acid and filtered or clarified with a 
Sharpies centrifuge. The urine is vigorously stirred with a 
mechanical stirrer while acetone saturated with benzoic acid (60 
cc. per liter of urine) is added. The urine thus treated is usually 
allowed to remain in the cold room overnight. The precipitated 
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benzoic acid is collected by suction filtration and dissolved in a 
volume of acetone equal to the volume originally added. The 
ama.ll amount of acetone-insoluble flocculent material which 
contains the active principle settles rapidly and is easily and 
quickly obtained by syphoning off most of the supernatant liquid 
and centrifuging the remainder. After thoroughly washing the 
precipitate with acetone to remove benzoic acid and occluded 
theelin, it is extracted three times with distilled water, being 
centrifuged after each extraction. The amount of water used 
depends, of course, upon the bulk of the precipitate. For 1 liter 
of urine we have used 26 cc. of water and for 100 liters, 300 to 600 
cc. of water. Beginning with the filtration of the precipitated 
benzoic acid, the whole procedure for a batch of 100 liters of urine 
can be carried out in 8 to 10 hours. 

An additional quantity of the hormone may be recovered by re¬ 
peating the benzoic acid adsorption upon the urine filtrate obtained 
from the first precipitation. For this purpose the acetone solution 
of the benzoic acid recovered from the first precipitation is re¬ 
saturated with benzoic acid and added to the urine. The 3 deld 
and purity of the preparations are shown in Table II. 

The first e^ht preparations listed in Table II were prepared by a 
procedure somewhat different from that just described, in that the 
benzoic acid was dissolved in alcohol instead of acetone before 
being added to the urine. Although the yield and purity of these 
products were satisfactory, we had reason to suspect the destruc¬ 
tion of the active principle by the alcohol or impurities contained 
in the alcohol. Therefore, we have eliminated entirely the use 
of this solvent by employing a saturated solution of benzoic acid 
in acetone. From the data presented it appears that this change 
has not resulted in any improvement. The concentration of the 
alcohol was probably too low to injure the hormone. 

It win be observed that although in most instances the method 
^ves fairly good recovery (60 to 70 per cent) of the active principle, 
, low yields have been obtained in a few oases (Preparations OB-60C, 
CC-60G, C-70C, C-72C). The amount of activity remaining in the 
urine after adsorption indicates that especially in these cases 
rither destruction or loss of the active principle has occurred. By 
means of a special extraction method we have been able to diow 
that the acetone-insoluble fraction, after extraction with water, 
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contains appreciable quantities of the hormone and that this 
fraction is richer in the hormone when the yidd by aqueous 
extraction is poor than when it is good. However, the additional 
amount of the active material which we have obtained by this 
means does not entirely account for the discrepancy. 

The concentration of the active principle in the urine, before 
and after adsorption, was determined by assaying a portion of 
the urine after it had been extracted three times with an equal 
volume of butyl alcohol and once with ethyl ether to remove 
the estrogenic hormones. This extraction process causes a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the volume of the urine which must be 
taken into account in the assay. Since the extracted urine was 
not tested on spayed rats it is posdble that the estrogenic hormones 
were not completely removed. In this event the recovery of the 
ovary-stimulating factor may be greater than is indicated in Table 
II. On the other hand, it is possible that the butyl alcohol de¬ 
stroys some of the anterior pituitary-like hormone. If this is 
true, then the values given in the first two columns of Table II 
are too low. 

In those instances where a second precipitation was carried out 
the additional material recovered varied from about 10 to 300 
per cent of the yield of the first precipitation. Inasmuch as the 
acetone solution of the first benzoic acid precipitate may be used 
again, this step is undoubtedly worth while. 

It can readily be seen that this method is far the best of the three 
methods described, from the standpoint of purity of product, yield, 
and ease of manipulation. It is indeed gratifying that so rapid 
and simple a procedure yidds considerable quantities of the active 
material in so pure a condition. 

Potent extracts can also be prepared by the use of suitable 
organic acids other than benzoic acid. To separate samples of a 
urine containing 8500 mouse units per liter, benzoic, cinnamic, 
stearic, salicylic, and phthalic acids were added. The yields of 
the anterior pituitary-like principle were 60, 60, 30, 14, and < 7 
per cent, respectively. Cinnamic acid is apparently as effective 
as benzoic acid, but the difference of cost makes the latter 
preferable. 
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Purification 

The extracts obtaiiied by the benzoic acid method can be con¬ 
siderably purified merely by a single repetition of the procedure, 
6 to 10 cc. of the benzoic acid-acetone solution being used for 
every 100 cc. of the extract. The purification effected is presented 
in Table III. Althou^ the amount of hormone recovered by this 
procedure is not quantitative, the purity of the resulting product 
makes this step valuable. 


TABLE m 

Purification of Extract by Benzoic Add Adeorption 


Preparation 

No. 

. Adsorption with 
benzoic acid 

Per cent 
recovered 

Total solids 

Before 

^ After 

Mouse units 
used 

Mouse units 
recovered 

Used 

Recovered 

adsorption 

adsorption 





mg. 

mg. 

mouse 
unitA p6r 
mg. 

mou6$ 
uniU per 
mg. 

C-41C 

31,000 

25,000 

80 

380 

19 

83 

1250 

C-S80 

60,000 

30,000 

50 

484 

26,5 

125 

1250 

C^7Ci 

10,000 

7,000 

70 

286 

16 

40 

440 

C-64C2 

84,000 

46,000 

55 

1160 

180 

73 

260 

aesc 

80,000 

60,000 

75 

1135 ! 

100 

65 

585 


TABLE IV 


Purification by Fractional Predpitation with Acetone 


Preparatbn No. 

Before 

After 

Solids per mouse unit 


mouee unite per mg. 

mouse unite per mg. 

■ mg. 

41 CaAi 

1250 

3800 

0.00026 

41 C3A2 

1250 

3000 

0.00033 

68 CsAa 

580 

3400 

i 

0.0003 


The concentration of the hormone in the extracts before the 
purification recorded in Table III varied between 170 and 340 
mouse units per cc. Apparently, if the concentration is much 
greater than this the adsorption is not effective. In one instance, 
with a preparation assaying 1650 mouse units per cc., we recovered 
only 10 per cent of the activity by this procedure, the remainder 
beu^ unadsorbed. Such concentrated solutions, then, should 
either be diluted or treated with larger quantities of the benzoic 
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acid solution. Dilution is preferred since in the latter case the 
concentration of acetone would become too great. 

Further purification is attained by fractional precipitation with 
acetone. (Acetone precipitation was used by Evans, Meyer, and 
Simpson (1932) to prepare dry powders from glands and urine.) 
From its concentrated solution the active ma terial is precipitated 
when the acetone concentration is between 50 and 60 per cent. 
Above or below these limits the precipitated material is relatively 
inactive, but the 60 to 60 per cent precipitate is quite active and 
in some instances assayed fully 3000 mouse units per mg. (Table 
IV), These preparations give positive biuret and Millon’s reac¬ 
tions. By a procedure which is as yet not adequatdy standardized 
we have increased the potency to 6000 mouse units per mg. of 
solid material without eliminating the biuret reaction. 


In our earlier work we attempted to use the opening of the vagina 
as the sole reaction for a method of assay (Table I). However, it 
soon became apparent that this procedure was not satisfactory 
because it offered no means of differentiating accidental opening 
from true response. Also, because such amounts of material 
produce no macroscopic changes of the ovaries, it is difficult to 
rule out the effect of minute traces of theelin and theeloL 

In the assay of our preparations we have taken as the mouse 
unit, the minimum quantity of material which, administered 
subcutaneously to 19 day-old mice in six equal portions during the 
course of 3 days, causes opening of the vagina and estrus on the 
22nd to 24th ^y of age. We have also used 21 day-old rats, in 
which case 1 rat unit must produce these reactions by the 27th 
day of age. In the control mice opening of the vagina occurs, on 
the average, on the 30th day and estrus on the 48th day. For 
the control rats these ages are 46 and 48 days, respectively. 
Assays of the same preparations on both immature mice and rats 
show that approximately 4 times as much material is required to 
produce these effects in the rat as in the mouse. 

This serves as an adequate basis for assay if one is assured of 
the absence of the estrogenic hormones which are also capable of 
inducing the phenomena in question. For such assurance one 
should rely upon the adult spayed female rat in which the ovary- 
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stiixiulatiiig factor is without offset. Such assay of sozuo of our 
extracts prepared by the benzoic acid-acetone method shows that 
estrogenic material is either entirely lacking or present in insignifi¬ 
cant amount. Nine different preparations have been tested on 
spayed rats with quantities ranging from 330 to 1676 mouse units 
of the ovary-stimulating principle. Cornification did not occur 
in any test, thus indicating the practical absence of the estrus 
principle. In this event there is no need of using the more difficult 
procedure of sacrificing the animal for examination of the ovaries. 

Furthermore, we believe that it is correct to use the characteristic 
reaction, i,e. the stimulation of follicle ripening, as a measure of 
potency and that this reaction lends itself more easily to a quanti¬ 
tative interpretation. 

Since it is quite certain that these extracts are free from estro¬ 
genic material, 1 unit of the anterior pituitary-like factor must 
stimulate the ovaries sufficiently to cause opening of the vagina 
and estrus. It is necessary to establish this point in order to 
demonstrate that our assay is based upon a definite ovarian 
response. At the present time Dr, CoUier,^ of the Department of 
Pathology, is making a histological study of ovaries taken from 
immature rats which have been treated with small amounts of the 
ovary-stimulating extracts. In the following statement he has 
briefly summed up his findings. 

"A preliminary study of the effect of this material demonstrates no 
change qualitatively different from that seen in normal animals. There is, 
however, a considerable quantitative change. The earliest quantitative 
change is an increase of the nxunber of atretic follicles and an increase in 
the development of other follicles beyond the stage found in normal animals 
of the same age. Some of these developing follicles matured and were 
followed by the formation of normal corpora lutea of ovulation at an age 
about one-half that of normal ovulation. The atretic follicles show a 
degenerative change in both granulosa cells and internal theca, particu¬ 
larly in the former. Some of these changes involve edema and vacuoliza¬ 
tion of the cells with some of the vacuolar contents staining with osmio 
acid, showing their fatty character. Such fat-laden cells have been called 
'pseiid^ntein.' There is neither 'pseudoluteinization' nor other change 
in afii^c follicles that has not been unmistakably found in the normal 
animals of different ages. On comparing the ovaries of immature rats 


* We wish to express our appreciation to Dr. Collier for his generous aid 
and cooperation in this work. 
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which have been treated with small doses of urine extracts over a short 
period of time with those of normal animals of the same age, the difference 
appears to be that the former present the appearance of a greater age with 
a relatively greater quantity of ‘pseudoluteinized' atretic follicles." 

When this work is complete we hope to publish more detailed 
data concerning the bioassay. 

SUMMAEY 

Two new methods for the preparation of the anterior pituitaiy- 
like substance from urine of pregnant women are described. One 
depends upon the adsorption of the active principle by norit and 
elution with phenol; the other depends upon its adsorption on 
finely divided benzoic acid and elution by dissolving the benzoic 
acid in acetone. 

The latter procedure is rapid, simple, and gives good yields of 
the hormone in fairly pure form. By this means extracts having 
a potency of 1250 mouse tmits per mg. have been obtained. 

By fractional precipitation with acetone the potency has been 
increased to over 3000 mouse units per mg. of solids. These 
preparations give positive biuret and Millon’s reactions. 

The immature mouse and rat units, based upon opening of the 
vagina and estrus, are defined. Preparations made by the 
benzoic acid-acetone method are free from estrogenic hormones 
and hence there is no necessity of examining the ovaries of the 
test animals. 

We are indebted to Miss Corinne Dewes for her assistance with 
the assays. 
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CYTOCHROME AND YEAST IRON 
By THOMAS B. COOLIDGE 

(From the Converse Memorial Laboratory of Harvard University, Cambridge) 
CEleceived for publication, September 17, 1932) 

The experiments described here were begun in an attempt to 
titrate potentiometrically as a reversible oxidation-reduction 
sjrstem the pigment cytochrome, described first by MacMunn (1) 
and more recently and extensively by Keilin (2), This attempt 
was abandoned because the amount of cytochrome present in the 
yeast used appeared to be too small to titrate. It was found 
possible, however, to determine the oxidation-reduction potential 
indirectly, and certain other facts were discovered which appear 
interesting in regard to biological oxidations. 

BXPEBIMBNTAL 

Pressed yeast (1 pound Fleischmann’s bakers’ cakes) was crum¬ 
bled and allowed to stand overnight with an equal weight of am¬ 
monia solution (concentrated ammonia solution to water, 1:3). 
On centrifi^g, the red-brown supernatant fluid showed a strong 
cytochrome “C” spectrum. The solution was neutralized to 
litmus with dilute sulfuric acid and ammonium sulfate was added 
to saturation. The precipitate of proteins so obtained was re- 
dissolved and dialyzied efficiently for several days, at the end 
of which it still showed a strong cytochrome 0 spectrum. A great 
many attempts to separate the material showing the spectrum 
from all protein by precipitating the latter with protein precipi- 
tants and absorbents in both alkaline and acid solutions were made 
without success. It seemed probable that the cytochrome is an 
integral part of some protein molecule or is unstable in the absence 
of protein. 

The dialyzed protein solution was bufiered^ and titrated elec- 

^The buffers used tbrougbout these expeiiraents were (1) mixtures of 
primary and secondary sodium or potassium phosphate, giving pH 7; (2) 
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trometrically in a gas-tight vessel through which oxygen-free 
nitrogen was bubbled. 

Oxygen was removed by bubbling nitrogen through the solution 
continuously 1 hour before the titration was begun. The reagents 
used were approximately 0.01 N titanous chloride or alkaline 



T~pH 7 

Fig.^ 1. Oxidation-reduction potential of oytochrorae. Curve 1 shows 
the voltage at which the cytochrome spectrum disappears; Curve 2, cyto¬ 
chrome Curve 3, mid-points of dialyzed extract curves; Curve 4, mid¬ 
points of iron-albumin mixture curves; Curve 5, mid-points of curves of 
protein-free iron compound prepared from dialyzed extract; Curve 6, 
JSfo, iron pyrophosphate (2 X 10”^ n). 

sodium hydrosulfite solution as reductant and exactly 0,01 n 
K8Fe(CN)6 solution as oxidant. All were boiled free of air in 


mixtures of sodium borate and sodium tartrate giving pH 9,2; (3) mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and acetic acid giving pH 4.6; (4) mixtures of citric 
^id and sodium hydroxide giving pH 6.0. The concentration, provided 
it was sufficient, appeared to have no ejBFeot on the results and is not 
recorded. 
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vacuo just before used and stored under oxygen-free nitrogen. 
Curves were obtained by plotting the volume of reagent used 
against the voltage. 

As reductant was added no smooth curve was obtained, the 
voltage dropping fairly sharply from a point near the mid-point of 
the curves described below. On adding oxidant after reduction, 
curves were obtained having approximately the dxape of the theo¬ 
retical curves of such systems as the ferrous-ferric. The potentials 
of the mid-points obtained at different pH values are shown in 
Fig. 1. The amounts of oxidizing agent required varied from 1 X 
10~* to 5 X 10“* eqmvalents with 10 cc. portions of different 
preparations. 

The curves obtained are not entirely satisfactory for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: (1) The electrodes, which always agreed to within a 
millivolt both with each other and with the accepted voltages in 
an acid solution of qutnhydrone immediately before the titration 
of the protein solution, practically invariably disagreed by as 
much as 0.1 to 0.2 volt on the parts of the curves distant from the 
mid-point and often by as much as 0.05 volt at the mid-point. 
(2) On reaching a potential somewhat above the mid-point, further 
addition of oxidant raised the potential momentarily but a rapid 
negative drift appeared quickly. Smooth curves were obtained 
only by titrating rapidly enough at this point to avoid the drift. 

While these experiments were in progress, Keilin published a 
method in which the material showing the C3rtochrome C spectrum 
was extracted from yeast by boiling a suspension of plasmolyzed 
cells, extraotiog the washed precipitate with a solution containing 
bisulfite and hydrosulfite, precipitating most of the proteins with 
SOj, filtering, and removing the cytochrome-containing material 
from the filtrate by aeration. On dissolving, in buffer solutions, 
the material so obtained, curves identical with the above were 
obtained on electrometric titration. 

In order to see whether the material being titrated in both oases 
was an iron compound, iron analyses were carried out on the solu- 
tiens being titrated. These were performed by titration of a 
sdiution of the wet ashed material in an atmosphere of nitrogen 
either eleotrcanetrically or with methylene blue as indicator, with 
titanous sulfate as reducing agent. The iron was oxidized to the 
ferric state by means of superoxol and the excess of peroxide re- 
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moved by boiling with iron-free ammonia solution. The method 
was capable of an accuracy of 2 per cent on samples containing 
about 0.1 mg. of iron as shown by titration of gasometrically 
standardized hemoglobin solutions, and is not affected by the 
presence of phosphate or pyrophosphate. 

Four curves were obtained from different solutions of the 
dialyzed ammonium sulfate precipitate. In one of these cases the 
material after dialysis was treated with an equal volume of 95 


per cent alcohol, the resulting precipitate being redissolved in 
^.,|f£tffe(r and titrated. The amount of oxidant used to oxidize the 
and the amount of iron present agreed in all four expeti- 
within 20 per cent or within the limit of accuracy of the 
Sflfi eid as determined by the sharpness of the curves. The same 
^ ^^w feent was found in titrating a preparation by Keilin’s method, 
solutions were about 2 X 10~^ it in iron. 

course of attempts to purify the material giving the 
■' ij^M brome spectrum the imdialyzed precipitate brought down by 
^^Hnium sulfate was subjected, as stated above, to a variety of 
a^l^ tores. The material obtained was, in several cases, titrated, 
was 'found that although smooth curves were sometimes 
'•^^pHid, the amoimt of iron present was only one-half to one- 
of the amount corresponding to the span of the titration 


facts indicate that, while under certain conditions an 
and in the dialyzed extract can be titrated with 
there is present also a reducing effect which is marked 
3 near the mid-point potential of the iron compound, 
ce causing this reducing effect may reduce amounts of 
sh are stoichiometrically equivalent to several times 
of iron compound present. 

Dt was next made to see how far the behavior of the 
3ns could be reproduced by means of solutions of iron 
roteins. These were prepared by shaking approxi- 
oa. samples of dried egg albumin with 50 co. quantities 
bering, and adding ferric chloride solution to give an 
ration of 2 X 10-‘ n. These solutions on titration 
duplicated the solutions obtained from yeast. The 
3tentials were practically identical and there was a 
igh slight negative drift at points above the mid- 
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point potential. The same results were obtained when the iron 
was added to the protein solution as the complex iron pyrophos¬ 
phate. The potentials obtained lie several tenths of a volt above 
those obtained with most iron salts (3), and indicate that a strong 
iron-protein complex is formed. 

In order to gain further insight into the nature of the iron com¬ 
pound present in the solutions obtained from yeast by the method 
outlined above and by Keilin’s method, they were treated with iron- 
free trichloroacetic acid, a 20 or 40 per cent solution of the acid 
being added slowly to the csrtochrome solution imtil the concen¬ 
tration of the acid was 8 per cent in the mixture, which then stood 
a variable number of hours and was centrifuged, 3 deldii^ a water- 
clear supernatant fluid showing no spectrum. Iron determina¬ 
tions were made on both the original solutions and on the super¬ 
natant fluid. The amount of iron recovered in the supernatant 
fluid varied widely in different experiments, forming from 30 to 
90 per cent of that present in the original solution. On redis¬ 
solving the precipitate in ammonia and adding hydrosulfite, 
no diminution in the spectrum was noted. This indicates that 
the iron compound responsible for the potentiometric curves is 
not cytochrome. Assuming that the iron remaining in the pre¬ 
cipitate is all cytochrome iron, it was calculated from several 
experiments that the cy1;ochrome iron is about 0.3 per cent of the 
total yeast iron, this total from several analyses Isdng between 
0.80 X 10“* and l.IO X lO”* equivalents of iron per gm, of pressed 
yeast. 

In the trichloroacetic acid extracts, the iron was complexly 
bound, as shown by the fact that it did not give the sulfocyanide 
test on adding H 2 O 2 . It did, however, give a reaction with 
dipyridyl. On attempting electrometric determinations of the 
pH value of the solution, it was found impossible to get values 
which corresponded with the pH value determined colori- 
metrioally, and the two electrodes used often disagreed with each 
other. The extent of the error was not quantitatively repro¬ 
ducible, was maximal at pH 7, and amounted at most to about 70 
millivolts, the observed voltages being negative to the values 
actually corresponding to the pH. This behavior is observed with 
solutions of iron pyrophosphate, and analysis of the solutions by 
the method of Fiske and Subbarow (4) showed the presence of 
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phosphorus, not present as phosphate, to the extent of about 20 
mg. per 100 cc. of fluid. It appears not to be present as pyro¬ 
phosphate, as it is not precipitated by barium salts. The per¬ 
centage hydrolyzed to phosphate by 1 N HCl at 100° in 7 minutes 
varied from 20 to 70 per cent in several preparations prepared with 
slight variations in method. It is hoped to investigate this com¬ 
pound further. 

The trichloroacetic acid extracts were neutralized, buffered, 
and titrated electrometrically, giving curves whose mid-points at 
different pH values are shown in Fig. 1. These indicate that the 
iron is not present in the extract in the form in which it is present 
in the protein-containing solutions. Moreover, the protein- 
containing solutions have no disturbing effect on the hydrogen 
electrode. 

These facts show that most of the iron present in these solutions 
is present as an iron-protein complex, the mid-point potential of 
which lies well above that of most iron complexes (3). This com¬ 
plex is much looser than the cytochrome complex, and probably 
at least 3 times as much iron is bound in this way as in cytochrome 
in the solutions studied. On removing the protein, the mid-point 
potential is lowered. The relation of the phosphorus-containing 
material to this complex is not established. 

Cytochrome Fotentidl 

The diab^zed extracts were now reexamined, being observed with 
a hand spectroscope in an attempt to correlate this voltage with 
the mid-point of the titration curves. It was found to lie at a 
point about 0.1 volt above the mid-point of the titration curve, 
tihe exact point being impossible to measure accurately because 
the negative drift was very marked at this point. 

This difficulty was obviated by the addition of qumhydrone to 
the solution. This poised the voltage at a level near that at 
which the spectrum appeared and disappeared, and by the addition 
of small amounts of oxidant or reductant the exact point of dis¬ 
appearance could be determined to within 6 millivolts. There 
was no drift and the electrodes agreed to within a fmction of a 
millivolt. For these experiments buffered solutions of a prepara¬ 
tion by Keilin’s method were used. By measuring the volume of 
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the solution during this determination, then removing it from 
the apparatus, reducing fuUy with sodium hydrosulfite, and di¬ 
luting until the spectrum just disappeared, it was possible to 
calculate the Eo potential of the pigment as follows: 

Let X be the volume of the solution in the titrating vessel when 
the voltage at which the spectrum disappears is Ed. 

Let y be the volume when the spectrum of the fully reduced 
solution is just made to disappear by dilution. 

The concentration of reduced pigment is the same in both cases. 


TABUS I 


Cytochrome, Et values 


Material 

Buffer 

pH 

X 

R 

E 

(a^nst 

oaTomdl 

eell) 

Jffo 

(referred 
to ^rmal 




cc. 

cc. 

wU 

tdi 

Cytochrome solution. 

Acetate 

4.5 

17 

50 

0.007 

0.235 

it t( 

Citrate 

5.0 

20 

100 

0.003 

0.207 


Phosphate 

7.0 

20 

200 

0.068 

0.256 

U t( 

a 

7.0 

20 

670 

0.106 

0,262 

a « 

it 

7.0 

20 

650 

0.102 

0.258 

oxy¬ 







genated. 

4t 

7.0 

30 

200 

0,086 

0.272 

Yeast suspension. 

it 

7.0 

20 

30 

0.000 

0.264 

u u 

it 

7.0 

40 

73 

0.000 

0,251 

it it 

it 

7.0 

30 

50 

0,000 

0.256 


The concentration of total pi^nent in the first case is then - times 

X 

the concentration of reduced pigment. Or 


(Eeduota&t) + (oxidant) _ (reduotant) 
(Eeduotant) »' (oxidant) 


as E 


Ei - 


0.08 log 


(reduotant) 

(oxidant) 


X 


0.06 log 

y X 


The assumption that the concentration of reduced pigment in 
both oases is the same is subject to errors of observation and 
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to the fact that dilution (mth water) modifies the conditions under 
which the spectrum is being observed. 

The Ea values obtained by this method are shown in Fig. 1 and 
Table I.® A determination made with oxygen bubbling through 
the solution is included, the result agreeing with the others within 
the limit of error of the method. The values obtained at pH 
9.2 were so far from what appeared to be the value in the absence 
of quinhydrone, which is unstable in alkaline solution, that they 
are not recorded. 

The gnTtift method was applied to suspensions of yeast cells 
plasmolyzed with sodium chloride and suspended by phosphate 
buffer. The error in these determinations is considerably in¬ 
creased because the quinhydrone was considerably reduced, the 
solution was very highly colored, and the potential was drifting 
rapidly. The values from three consecutive experiments are 
given in Table I. 


DisctrssiON 

In the above experiments, the oxidation-reduction potential of 
cytochrome C is measured with a fair degree of accuracy and 
certainty. This potential is shown to be unaffected by changes 
in oxygen tension and to be, as far as can be judged by the above 
experiments, the same in the solutions as in yeasl cells which 
have undergone no treatment except plasmol 3 ^s and suspenraqn 
in buffer. This is good evidence that the cytochrome qqI 
undergone modification during the drastic treatment used to 
purify it and probably indicates that cytochrome C is a hemo- 
chromogen in which the hem is tightly bound to the nitrogenous 
part. It is good evidence that the cytochrome does not bind oxy¬ 
gen as hemoglobin does (6). 

The potential of cytochrome is remarkably high in comparison 
with other iron complexes and even with the hemoglobin-methe- 
moglobin system, which lies 0.1 volt below it (7). This, together 
with the small amoimt of pigment present, makes it seem doubtful 
whether cytochrome can act as a catalyst, except at fairly high 
potentials, and it remains to be seen whether the catalytic effects 
heretofore ascribed to cytochrome are due to the pigment itself, 

^These results are close to the approximate value, +0.280 volt, estimated 
by Stone and Coulter for the cytochrome C found in certain bacteria (6). 
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or to tho iron complox which, has been shown to accompany it. 
Cytochrome C does, however, provide an indicator of potential 
within a certain range, which enables one to estimate the actual 
oxidation potential within an entirely undisturbed and nfirmfl.! 
cell. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the titration curves 
are less definite. Certainly it is not cytochrome which is being 
titrated. Apparently an iron-protein complex is reacting in a 
not entirely reversible manner, and a reducing effect present 
in the dialyzed solutions adds to the complexity. A definite 
poising level is maintained and platinum electrodes appear to 
record the state of oxidation of the iron. The iron-protein com¬ 
plex must be a fairly undissociated one as it is formed when the 
iron is added as the complex psnrophosphate. It is to be noted 
that the concentration of iron present in the solutions which are 
titrated is much lower than that present in the yeast itself. 

SXTMMARY 

1. The oxidation-reduction potential of cytochrome has been 
determined, and shown to be the same in artificially prepared 
solutions as in the yeast cell; namely, +0.260 volt (referred to the 
normal hydrogen electrode). 

2. Extracted with the cytochrome, is a colorless iron compound, 
whose apparent mid-point potential at pH 7.0 in the presence of 
protein is about +0.20 volt. It is estimated that in the purest 
preparations of cytochrome heretofore obtained, at least two- 
thirds of the iron present is in the form of this compound, and that 
the ojrtoohrome iron forms 0.3 per cent or less of the total yeast 
iron. 

3. It has been shown that the presence of protein raises mark¬ 
edly the oxidation potential of the ferrous-ferric system m various 
buffers, probably becaiise a strong iron-proteia complex is formed. 
The above colorless iron compound present in yeast is such a 
complex and its potential is the same as that of the artificially 
prepared iron-protein complex. Moreover, removal of protein 
freon the yeast extracts markedly lowers the potential of the iron 
compound. 

4. A phosphorous compound is associated with the above 
complex. 

5. The biochemical significance of these findings is discussed. 
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THE EFFECT OF PARATHYROID EXTRACT ON BLOOD 
MAGNESIDM* 

Bt DAVID M. GREENBEEG and MYRTLE A. MACKEY 

{Ftovn the Division of Bioehetnistryf University of CoMfomia Medical School, 

Berkeley) 

(Received for publication, September 13 , 1932 ) 

A large amount of work exists tending to show that there is a 
functional relationship between the metabolism of magnesium and 
calcium in the animal body. This is seen from the work of Mendel 
and Benedict (1), Mathews and Austin (2), and particularly 
Befika (3), to mention only a few writers on tto subject. 

If there is a metabolic relationship between magnesium and 
calcium, it would seem plausible that the parathyroid hormone 
should also have some effect on blood niiagnesium as well as on the 
level of the blood calcium. A search of the literature revealed 
that Scholtz (4) has carried out some experiments on the influence 
of parathyroid extracts on serum magnesium, and reports there 
is a small magnesium increase, coming before the rise in calcium 
occurs. 

An examination of Scholtz’s data shows that only relatively small 
increases in calcium were obtained in his experiments, the maxi¬ 
mum being but 3.0 mg. per 100 ml of serum. Also, no control 
experiments are given to show that the magnesium changes ob¬ 
served may not merely have been the result of the withdrawal of 
blood involved in tak^ the samples for analyses. Furthermore, 
contrary to Scholtz, it is stated by Hogben and Charles (5) that 
they could detect no change in the magnesium content of the blood 
of rabbits following injection with parathyroid extracts. As is 
well known, rabbits are poor subjects for calcium experimentation. 

Because of the discrepancies that have been mentioned, we 
felt it worth while to conduct some further experiments on the 

* This research was aided by grants from the Ghristine Breon Fund and 
the National Research Council. 
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subject. These were carried out on dogs, parathormone* being 
used as the parathyroid extract. Moderate sized dogs, weighing 
between 10 and 16 kilos, were selected for the work. 

Injections of 100 units of parathormone were given subcutane- 
oudy in these expe 3 riments and blood was drawn from the femoral 
artery, about 20 ml. of blood being taken for each sample. 

The calcium analyses were carried out by Kirk and Schmidt’s 
(6) method, and the magnesium by our hydroxyquinoline 
method (7). 

Several tests were first run to determine the effect of the hemor¬ 
rhage due to drawing the samples on the blood magnesium. Blood 


TABin I 

Effect of Drawing Blood Samples on Plasma Magnesium 



Sample No. 

Time of bleeding, brs. 
after first sample 

Mg per 100 ml. plasma 

Dog C 

1 

1 

0 

mg. 

2.80 


2 

3.76 

2.76 


3 

6.60 

2.76 


4 

12.26 

2.71 


5 

23.26 

2.66 

Dog St 

1 

0 

2.33 


1 2 

2.25 

2.34 


1 3 

6.76 

2.38 


4 

10.26 

2.36 


was drawn in the amounts and the intervals used with the para¬ 
thormone experiments. The bleeding, as is shown in Table I, had 
no effect whatever on the magnesium content of the plasma. 

The data for the effect of the parathormone are given in the 
curves shown in Fig. 1. As these curves show, our experiments 
confirm Scholtz’s finding that there is a small increase in the mag- 
neaum produced by the injection of the parathyroid extract. The 
magnesium increase comes very considerably before the increase 
in calcium manifests itself, takhig place between the 2nd and 6th 
hours after the injection and then quickly dropping back to the 
initial value. The increase in the plasma magnesium is relatively 

1 The parathonaone was generously furnished by Eli Lilly and Company. 
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small. The average rise in our experiments was 0.6 mg. of mt^- 
ned.um per 100 ml. of plasma and the extreme variation 0.4 to 1.0 
mg. of magnesium per 100 ml. of plasma. The TnagTiftainm in¬ 
crease, it would appear, is independent of the height subsequently- 
attained by the blood calcium. 

Dog St- A DogC-o DogGr-A Dog 01-• 




Fio. 1. The effect of parathormone on blood magnesium. Bach dog -was 
injected with 100 units of parathormone. 

With the dight basis available, it does not seem worth while to 
speculate on the cause for this effect of parathyroid extract on 
the magnesium. 
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IRRADIATED MILE; THE INFLUENCE OF THE INTEN¬ 
SITY AND CHARACTER OF THE RADIATIONS ON 
THE ANTIRACHITIC POTENCY 
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The complicated character of the photochemical reactions in¬ 
volved in the synthesis of vitamin D from pure ergosterol and 
sterol concentrates by ultra-violet rays has been indicated by 
various spectrographic and analytical studies. It is significant 
that these investigations, althou(^ undertaken with somewhat 
different objectives in view, have, nevertheless, shown that vari¬ 
able quantities of the radiant enei^ within the known antirachitic 
range have a variable effect upon the chemical and biological 
character of such irradiated products (1-^). While parallel 
studies have not been conducted extensively with natural food 
products of heterogeneous composition, such data as are available 
from milk inadiated under standardized and controlled conditions 
show that, with certain limitations, the antirachitic potency of 
this food product bears a certain relationship to the amoimt of 
energy applied. Previous papers by the authors have reported 
data from unscreened energy sources substantiating this relation¬ 
ship (6-8). The present paper contains further data resultiug 
from a continuation of similar studies but wherein lower amounts 
of energy of different quality were applied to milk under uniform 
conditions previously described. 

BXPBBIMnNrAIi 

The radiations used in this investigation were obtained from 
carbon arcs of the flaming arc type and quartz mercury vapor arcs 

769 
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Irradiated Milk 


of the Hanovia type. In. order to obtain a range of variations in 
the intensity and quality of the radiations from each source, cer¬ 
tain controllable factors were introduced in the experimental 
plan. The intensity of the direct radiations from each of the 
sources was varied by changing the amperage of the arc stream 
while maintaining a constant voltage. A further variation in 
the intensity was made possible by using reflected rays only, and 
as obtained from nickel and chromium reflecting surfaces designed 
to disperse or concentrate the reflected radiations. In order to 
eliminate the rays that would have been incident on the milk 
directly from the source, a small asbestos shield was placed close 
to the arc. This shield intercepted all direct radiations without 
interfering with the rays normally directed on the milk by the 
reflectors. Both the character and intensity of the radiations from 
each source were varied by the use of CJorex D and mica filters. 
The mica filters were of the best grade sheet mica of substantially 
uniform thickness. 

Spectroradiographic measurements (9-11) were made for each 
of the different sources of radiation unscreened and burning at 
different emission intensities, from which data spectral energy 
distribution curves were plotted. These curves were used as a 
basis for obtaining similar data for the screened radiations by 
taking into consideration the transmitting properties of the par¬ 
ticular screen. The Corex D screen transmits substantially *no 
energy below 2700 A., approximately 13 per cent at 2800 A., 33 
per cent at 2900 A., and substantially 60 per cent at 3000 A. The 
mica screen transmits practically no eneigy below 2900 A. and 
approximately 15 per cent at 3000 A. The transmission of the 
Corex D screen between 3000 and 3150 A. varies from 60 to 76 
per cent, and that of the mica screen from 15 to 45 per cent. 

The physical data were used to calculate (6, 7) the energy from 
2000 to 3000 A. in terms of ergs and quanta per second per square 
mm. of area at a given distance from the arc. From such data the 
amount of energy applied per cc. of milk, treated under the uniform 
conditions previously described, was calculated for each condition 
under which the milk was irradiated. Milk, in 1000 pound lots, 
was exposed in a thin flowing film for periods varying from 8 to 48 
seconds. Samples were taken for biological assay after exposure 
periods of 8,16,32, and 48 seconds. Immediately following irra- 
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diation, the fluid milk was desiccated by the Just process and her¬ 
metically sealed in inert gas. 

The vitamin D potency of the escperimental samples was deter¬ 
mined on the reconstituted dry milk by the curative method pre¬ 
viously used (6, 7). Since it was desired to obtain results from 
these assays which would be comparable with those obtained from 
previous similar studies, such quantities of milk were fed daily for 
the 10 day test period as would give data showing the amount of 
milk required to give a +1 Hue test, which we have used as a 
standard for evaluating a uniform minimum detectable antirachitic 
effect. In accordance with common experience, the individual 
animals of groups receiving the same milk fed at the same level 
diowed certain variations in degree of caldfioation. Such varia¬ 
tions, however, are not particularly relevant for interpretative 
purposes if there are a sufiicient number of animals per group, and 
particularly if a number of groups are fed different levels of the 
same milk. Since all irradiated samples were prepared at the 
same time from the same general milk supply and were subjected 
to the same irradiation technique, comparable conditions for de¬ 
termining the effect of the different radiations were assured in so 
far as possible. The well defined curves indicate a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy and comparability, and it is considered that 
the amounts of the different irradiated milks recorded as necessary 
to produce the +1 degree of calcification under the particular test 
conditions are correct to within 10 to 15 per cent. 

Known amounts of eneigy per cc. of milk having been applied 
and the quantity of such milk required to give a uniform antirachi¬ 
tic effect having been determined, basic data are available from 
which fundamental relationships between antirachitic activity and 
applied energy may be shown. Table I contains detailed data 
and the calculated values obtained from this series of experiments. 
Charts I, II, III, and IV have also been prepared in order to facili¬ 
tate interpretation. In these charts the calculated number of 
molecules of vitamin D per cc. of milk have been plotted against 
the energy in quanta (2000 to 3Q00 X.) applied per cc. of milk. 
The curves have been plotted on logarithmic coordinate paper in 
order to obtain a more uniform spread of the points and because 
the data appeared to be a parabolic function which can be more 
readily interpreted when plotted so as to present a straight line 
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TABLE I 

Relation of Amount of Energy {iOOO to SOOOA.) Applied to Milk and Vitamin D 

Concentration 


Group No. 

Sample No. 

Arc 

|i 

sx 

ft'-' 

n 

II 

ft C' 

% 

C! 

1 

1 

i 

lx 

h 








mOt 

I-Aa46 

1 

C carbon 

8 

921 

1,218 

45 

100 


2 


16 

1764 

2,333 

30 

160 


3 


32 

3432 

4,540 

20 

225 


4 


48 

5360 

7,091 

15 

300 

I-AC-60 

5 

C carbon 

8 

989 

1,323 

A& 

100 


6 


16 

2016 

2,676 

20 

225 


7 


32 

4292 

5,700 

15 

300 


8 


48 

6780 

9,012 

15 

300 

I^AC-80 

9 

C carbon 

8 

1304 

1,725 

35 

128 


10 


16 

2836 

3,730 

17.6 

256 


11 


32 

5748 

7,560 

10 

450 


12 


48 

9486 

12,480 

10 

450 

I-BCD-45 

13 

C carbon, Corex 

8 

110 

162 

120 

37 


14 

D 

16 

196 

288 

100 

45 


15 


32 

478 

604 

65 

70 


16 


48 

759 

1,118 

60 

00 

I-BCD-60 

, 17 

C carbon, Corex 

8 

156 

229 

100 

46 


18 

D 

16 

298 

439 

76 

60 


19 


32 

577 

849 

60 

76 


20 


48 

885 

1,303 

46 

100 

I-BCD-80 

21 

C carbon. Corex 

8 

192 

282 

100 

46 


22 

D 

16 

367 

540 

70 

64 


23 


32 

691 

1,017 

66 

82 


24 


48 

1137 

1,918 

87 

121 

I-DCM-45 

25 

C carbon, mica 

8 

11 

16 

160 

30 


26 


16 

21 

31 

160 

30 


27 


32 

44 

65 

160 

30 


28 


48 

67 

99 

160 

30 

I-DCM-60 

29 

C carbon, mica 

8 

12 

IS 

160 

30 


30 


16 

23 

34 

160 

30 


31 


32 

49 

72 

160 

30 


32 


48 

so 

118 

160 

30 

I-DOM-80 

33 

C carbon, mica 

8 

17 

25 

160 

80 


34 


16 

88 

56 

160 

80 


35 


32 

75 

110 

160 

80 


36 


48 

112 

165 

160 

80 
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TABLE l^Continued 


Group No. 

Sample No. 

Arc 


12 

n 

fi 

3 

K 

|x 

r 




dQC» 



CO* 

molt 

I-ECR^6 

37 

C carbon, re- 

8 

409 

545 

76 

60 


38 

fleeted 

16 

851 

1,134 

66 

82 


39 


32 

1549 

2,064 

32.5 

13$ 


40 


48 

2228 

2,970 

30 

160 

I-ECR-eO 

41 

C carbon, re- 

8 

602 

669 

65 

70 


42 

fleeted 

16 

873 

1,163 

55 

82 


43 


32 

1580 

2,106 

32.6 

138 


44 


48 

2441 

3,253 

22.6 

200 

I-ECR-80 

45 

C carbon, re- 

8 

592 

789 

60 

76 


46 

fleeted 

16 

1266 

1,674 

35 

128 


47 


32 

2439 

3,251 

22.5 

200 


48 


48 

3819 

5,090 

15 

300 

II-AS^46 

61 

Sunshine carbon 

8 

201 

278 

100 

45 


62 


16 

414 

573 

80 

56 


63 


32 

834 

1,165 

70 

64 


64 


48 

1288 

1,784 

60 

76 

n-AS-60 

66 

Sunshine carbon 

8 

252 

345 

60 

90 


66 


16 

528 

762 

25 

180 


67 


32 

1018 

1,392 

20 

225 


68 


48 

1667 

2,130 

17.6 

256 

II-AS^ 

69 

Sunshine carbon 

8 

339 

459 

35 

128 


70 


16 

694 

938 

30 

150 


71 


32 

1412 

1,912 

18 

250 


72 


48 

2112 

2,862 

15 

300 

n-BSD-45 

73 

Sunshine carbon, 

8 

31 

46 

120 

37 


74 

Corex D 

16 

64 

94 

120 

37 


76 


32 

128 

189 

100 

45 


76 


48 

196 

290 

•100 

45 

U.BSD-60 

77 

Surushine carbon, 

8 

43 

63 

120 

87 


78 

Corox D 

16 

85 

126 

120 

37 


79 


32 

171 

253 

100 

45 


80 


48 

243 

369 

100 

45 

n-BSD-80 

81 

Sunshine carbon, 

8 

42 

62 

120 

87 


82 

Corex D 

16 

87 

128 

120 

87 


83 


32 

181 

267 

100 

45 


84 


48 

m 

413 

90 

50 

n-DSM-45 

86 1 

, Sunshine carbon, 

8 

3 

4 

150 

30 


86 

mica 

16 

6 

8 

150 

80 


87 { 


32 

12 

IS 

150 

30 


88 


48 

20 

29 

150 

30 
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Group No. 

II- DSM-60 

II-DSM-80 

II.ESR-45 

II- ESE-60 

II- .ESR-80 

III- AMg-45 

III- AMg-60 

III- AMg^ 

III--BMgD-45 

III-BMgD-60 
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TABLE 1— Continued 


Sample No. 

Arc 

Exposure 

period 

R2 

n 

H 

II 

S . 

2 

1 

K 

Pg 

|x 

.Is 

k 

89 

Sunshine carbon, 

see. 

8 

4 

6 

CO. 

150 

moU 

30 

90 

mica 

16 

8 

12 

160 

30 

91 


32 

16 

23 

160 

30 

92 


48 

25 

37 

150 

30 

93 

Sunshine carbon, 

8 

6 

8 

160 

30 

94 

mica 

16 

13 

21 

160 

30 

95 


32 

24 

35 

150 

30 

96 


48 

36 

53 

160 

30 

97 

Sunshine carbon, 

8 

76 

105 

120 

37 

98 

reflected 

16 

151 

209 

100 

45 

99 


32 

267 

370 

100 

45 

100 


48 

413 

573 

90 

60 

101 

Sunshine carbon, 

8 

95 

131 

120 

37 

102 

reflected 

16 

180 

249 

100 

45 

103 


32 

384 

532 

90 

50 

104 


48 

614 

851 

80 

56 

105 

Sunshine carbon, 

8 

179 

248 

100 

45 

106 

reflected 

16 

316 

438 

90 

60 

107 


32 

595 

825 

80 

56 

108 


48 

920 

1,276 

70 

64 

121 

Magnesium car¬ 

8 

413 

576 

45 

100 

122 

bon 

16 

890 

1,241 

27.5 

164 

123 


32 

1683 

2,347 

20 

225 

124 


48 

2759 

3,849 

15 

300 

125 

Magnesium car¬ 

8 

796 

1,105 

30 

160 

126 

bon 

16 

1548 

2,160 

25 

180 

127 


32 

3124 

4,340 

17.5 

267 

128 


48 

4740 

6,588 

12.6 

360 

129 

Magnesium car¬ 

8 

1225 

1,700 

17.5 

257 

130 

bon 

16 

2430 

3,374 

15 

300 

131 


32 

4740 

6,580 

10 

450 

132 


48 

7670 

10,620 

10 

460 

133 

Magnesium car¬ 

8 

69 

lOO 

80 

56 

134 

bon, Corex D 

16 

139 

202 

80 

56 

135 


32 

287 

417 

66 

70 

136 


48 

352 

613 

65 

70 

137 

Magnesium car¬ 

8 

106 

164 

80 

56 

138 

bon, Corex D 

16 

219 

319 

65 

70 

139 j 


32 

460 

665 

60 

75 

140 


48 

677 

986 

50 

90 






Group No. 

III-BMgD-80 

in-DMgM-46 

III-DMgM-eo 

III-DMgM-80 

III.EMgB46 

III- EMgB-60 

in-EMgE-80 

IV- AHg 

IV-AHgCr 

IV-BHgD 
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TABLE l-^Continued 


Sample No. 

Arc 


Total per 

cc. milk (X 
10») 


Total milk fed 

lx 

|6’ 

141 

Magnesium car- 

«0Oo 

8 

148 

215 

ec, 

70 

moU 

66 

142 

bon, Cores: D 

16 

242 

352 

65 

70 

143 


32 

687 

855 

55 

82 

144 


48 

968 

1,410 

45 

100 

145 

Magnesium car- 

8 

3 

5 

150 

30 

146 

bon, mica 

16 

6 

9 

150 

30 

147 


32 

11 

16 

150 

30 

148 


48 

17 

25 

150 

30 

149 

Magnesium car- 

8 

4 

6 

150 

30 

150 

bon, mica 

16 

11 

16 

160 

30 

151 


32 

18 

26 

150 

30 

152 


48 

28 

41 

160 

30 

153 

Magnesium oar- 

8 

16 

23 

160 

30 

154 

bon, mica 

16 

32 

47 

150 

30 

155 


32 

61 

90 

160 

30 

156 


48 

95 

140 

160 

30 

157 

Magnesium car- 

8 

170 

236 

67 

67 

168 

bon reflected 

16 

343 

476 

60 

76 

159 


32 

742 

1,031 

32 

141 

160 


48 

1069 

1,485 

25 

180 

161 

Magnesium car¬ 

8 1 

276 

383 

57 

79 

102 

bon, reflected 

16 1 

681 

807 

37 

121 

163 


32 

1166 

1,620 

25 

180 

164 


48 

1741 

2,420 

20 

225 

165 

Magnesium car¬ 

8 

494 

686 

42 

107 

166 

bon, reflected 

16 

967 

1,344 

25 

180 

167 


32 

1962 

2,737 

20 

225 

168 


4B 

2987 

4,152 

17.6 

256 

181 

Mercury vapor 

8 

342 

459 

30 

160 

182 


16 

650 

870 

26.7 

168 

183 


32 

1328 

1,784 

23.3 

193 

184 


48 

1938 

2,598 

20 

225 

185 

Mercury vapor 

8 

121 

163 

120 

37 

186 


16 

236 

314 

100 

45 

187 


82 

464 

625 

90 

50 

188 


48 

708 

951 1 

80 

56 

189 

Mercury vapor, 

8 

46 

68 1 

100 

45 

190 

Corex D 

16 

93 

137 

75 

60 

191 


32 

185 S 

273 

60 

76 

192 


48 

278 

410 

50 

90 
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TABLE I— Concluded 


Group No. 

Sample No. 

Arc 


n 

It 

''^1 

E-i 

Total milk fed 




eeo. 



OC, 

IV-BHgDCr 

193 

Mercury vapor, 

8 

14 

20 

120 


194 

Oorex D 

16 

27 

40 

120 


196 


32 

66 

82 

120 


196 


48 

86 

127 

120 

IV-DHgM 

197 

Mercury vapor, 

8 

6 

8 

150 


198 

mica 

16 

11 

16 

150 


199 


32 

23 

38 

150 


200 


48 

35 

56 

150 

IV-BHgMCr 

201 

Mercury vapor, 

8 

2 

3 

160 


202 

mica 

16 

4 

6 

160 


203 


32 

7 

10 

150 


204 


48 

10 

14 

150 

IV-EHgR 

205 

Mercury vapor, 

8 

120 

161 

80 


206 

reflected 

16 

224 

300 

50 


207 


32 

443 

594 

35 


208 


48 

649 

870 

26 

IV-EHgRCr 

209 

Mercury vapor. 

8 

27 

36 

120 


210 

reflected 

16 

54 

72 

100 


211 


32 

117 

158 

100 


212 


48 

184 

249 

90 

IV-EHgM 

224 

Mercury vapor, 

80 

(31) 

90 

100 



mica 





IV-DH^Cr 

237 

« u 

160 

226 

334 

120 
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Chaet I. Antirachitic activity and applied energy relationships 
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Chart II. Antirachitic activity and applied energy relationships 
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778 Irradiated Milk 

fiiftn when in the form of curves with constantly changing 
slopes. 

In analyzu^ the data, the manner in which the antirachitic 
activity varies with the applied energy is of equal importance to 
the total activity obtained when the properties of various enei^y 
sources are considered. Since the slope of the line obtained on 
logarithmic coordinates determines the power of the argument of 
the function, equal slopes indicate functions that vary according 
to similar laws; consequently they represent similar characteris¬ 
tics. Variations m slopes and total values will therefore indicate 
variations in the activated milk which are characteristic of the 
various energy sources used. 

DISCtrSSION 

The data clearly show the existence of certain accepted relation¬ 
ships between applied energy and the antirachitic potency of the 
milk; however, other relationships are indicated which have not 
been apparent heretofore. 

Within a given range, successive exposures to energy as applied 
under the conditions of these tests result in an increase in anti¬ 
rachitic potency of the milk. This relationship generally holds 
true irrespective of whether the energy was from screened or un¬ 
screened arcs, or reflected radiation only. It may be considered, 
therefore, that within certain limits the antirachitic poten<^ of 
irradiated milk is dependent upon the amount of energy applied, 
provided, of course, the radiations are of suflBicient intensity and 
within the known antirachitie range. 

The data also show that the character of the radiations affects 
the rate of increase in antirachitic properties, and that the effec¬ 
tiveness and efficiency of certain energy sources may be further 
altered by the rate at which the effective energy is applied. 

The data for the “C” carbon show a close conformity to a 
definite law in producing incremental increases in the antirachitic 
potency of the milk between an energy rai^e of 409 X 10® ergs 
(546 X 10^* quanta) and 9486 X 10® ergs (12,480 X 10‘* quanta). 
This conformity within these limits does not appear to be affected 
by varying the intensity of the unscreened arc, or by the intensity 
of reflected rays only, and is not greatly changed by the filtered 
rays transmitted by the Corex D screen. The flattening of the 
curve in the lowest range of applied energy as obtained by the 
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mica screen can be accounted for only by the assumption that 
radiations of such character and of such low intensity are ineffec¬ 
tive for measurably increasing the vitamin D potency of the milk 
assayed by the biological method used. A similar flattening of 
the curve in the region of the highest applied energy would appar¬ 
ently be due to completion of the reactions involved, as pointed 
out in a previous paper (7), resulting from either exhaustion of the 
substance which can be activated or the influence of secondary or 
counter reactions destructive to the vitamin. 

The data from the magnesium carbon when similarly analyzed 
show general relationships analogous to those shown by the C 
carbon, in that the data for screened and unscreened energy lie 
along separate curves whose slopes are not greatly less than those 
of the .C carbon. It will be observed, however, that for the same 
or equivalent amounts of energy applied from the two sources, 
the degree of effectiveness of the radiations from the 
carbon is greater than those from the C carbon. This relationship 
seems to be true irrespective of whether direct, reflected, or 
screened rays are involved. The qualitative character of the 
radiations from the two sources no doubt explains, in part at 
least, the difference in effectiveness of the energy. It seems appaiv 
ent that the lower rate, at which the energy from the Oorex D- 
screened magnesium arc is applied, is a factor which tends to lower 
the effectiveness of such energy, and also to alter the rate at which 
vitamin D is formed. It is significant that a similar degree of 
change in effectiveness of the energy from the screened C carbon 
is not apparent. 

In considering the data from the sunshine carbon, certain relation¬ 
ships analogous to those found in the C and magnesium carbons 
are to be noted. However, there are indications of other phe¬ 
nomena not clearly shown by the results from these latter sources. 
There is a similarity between the results from the different sources 
at the higher energy levels, and also between the sunshine and 
magnesium arc sources, in that these results diverge into two curves 
of markedly different slope. This divergence is very marked in 
the case of the sunshine carbon and takes place in a considerably 
lower energy range. In the case of the magne»um carbon only 
the screened enei^ data lie in the lower curve, while in the ease 
of the sunshine carbon, not only the screened energy results, but 
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also all results from the reflected energy and those from the direct 
radiations (45 ampere operation) of lower intensity. 

An analysis of the various results showing differences in the pro¬ 
portional relationships as exhibited by each of the sources func¬ 
tioning at different intensities, not only suggests a very definite 
relationship between the quality, quantity, and intensity of the 
building energy, and the degree of antirachitic potency imparted 
to the milk, but also leads to the pertinent conclusion that 'Uae 
intensity of the energy apphed for the irradiation of milk is a mat¬ 
ter of considerable importance in determining the degree of po¬ 
tency attained, and irrespective of the quality of the radiation. 

The results from the mercury vapor arcs show a greater sinai- 
larity to those of the sunshine carbon arcs than they do to those 
of the C or magnesium carbon arcs. The divergence of the curves 
at the lower energy ranges is pronounced in the mercury vapor arc 
results, and in similarity with the sundiine carbon results, the 
divergence is not caused by the screened radiations only, but 
rather by intensity of the applied energy. 

The conformity of the data from all sources, and particularly 
at the higher energy levels, to slopes of similar character indicates 
close adherence to a common law, at least for practically all un¬ 
screened sources, between an energy range from approximately 6 X 
lO^* quanta to 5 X 10^^ quanta per cc. of milk. However, the 
effectiveness of the energy between these limits for increasing the 
antirachitic potency of the milk varied with the different radiaticms 
even when the same or equivalent amounts of energy were applied 
from different sources. The relative effectiveness of an equivalent 
amount of energy from the different sources was found to be in the 
following order: C carbon, magnesium carbon, mercury vapor arc, 
and sunshine carbon, respectively. It ^ould be noted, however, 
that when time and intensity are considered for practical purposes, 
the effectiveness of the different sources increases in the follow¬ 
ing order: mercury vapor are, sunshine carbon arc, magnesium 
carbon arc, and 0 carbon arc. 

The data clearly show that the effect of using Corex D-filtered 
radiations is to reduce the amoimt of energy reaching the milk 
per unit of time, thus causing a commensurate reduction in anti¬ 
rachitic potency produced within a given period as compared with 
unscreened radiations. Of the sources of energy used, an appreci- 
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able effect resulting from the filtering out of the shorter wave¬ 
lengths was noted only in the case of the magnesium carbon, and 
this effect was no doubt due to the particular character of the 
radiations from this source. 

Mica screens which transmit substantially no energy below 2900 
A. and only 45 per cent at 3160 A. did not transmit sufficient 
radiation from any of the sources to cause any significant or 
measurable antirachitic properties in the millr treated under the 
conditions of these experiments. 

The reduction in the efficiency and effectiveness of the radiations 
at the lowest energy levels may be due to one or more causes, such 
as lack of sufficient energy to initiate the reaction, an initial degree 
of absorption by substances which caimot be activated, or possi¬ 
bly to reflection of a substantial proportion of the incident rays. 
Eeduction in efficiency and effectiveness at the extremely liigii 
levels of applied enei^ is no doubt due to the approach of com¬ 
pletion of the reaction, or possibly the dominance of secondary 
reactions detrimental to the potency of the vitamin. 

STTMMART AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The total radiations from unscreened sources used in these 
experiments produced a higher antirachitic potency in the millr 
than the filtered radiations. The filtered radiations reduced 
the total energy applied per unit of thne and caused a commen¬ 
surate reduction in the antirachitic potency of the millr- 

2. A definite intensity of radiation within the antirachitic range 
is necessary for effective and efficient utilization of energy for the 
antirachitic activation of milk. 

3. The progressive increase in the antirachitic potency of milTr 
during irradiation follows definite principles within certain limits 
of applied energy irrespective of the source of radiation used. The 
rate of development of the antirachitic potency within these limits 
is, however, influenced by the qualitative diaraoter and intenrity 
of the energy applied. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the valuable assistance ren¬ 
dered by the following members of the staff of the Research Lab¬ 
oratories of The Dry Milk Company in carrying out the investi¬ 
gations reported herein; Dr. R. C. Bender, Mr, G. E. TTanigan, 
and Mr. M. R. Simonds. 
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THE BASIC AMINO ACIDS OF LIVETIN 


Bt T. H. jukes* and H, D. KAY 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, University of Toronio, Toronto, 

Canada) 

(Received for publication, August 3, 1932) 

In view of the prominence of the egg protein livetin as a con¬ 
stituent of food, it is unfortunate that so little is known as to its 
amino acid content. Kay and Marshall (1) have obtained values 
for its tyrosine, tryptophane, and cystine content. It is the 
purpose of this communication to present data concerning the 
amounts of the amino acids, arginine, lysine, and histidine in 
livetin. 


Preparation of Livetin 

Hen’s egg yolks were washed as described by Kay and Marshall 
(1), the contents were mixed with an equal volume of 8 per cent 
sodium chloride, and the solution of the mixed proteins (lecitho- 
vitellin and livetin) was shaken with five or six changes of ether. 
The resulting opalescent solution was dialyzed in collodion bags 
against running tap water for from 24 to 36 hours. (A satisfac¬ 
tory collodion was obtained by dissolving 6 gm. of pyroxylin 
(J. T. Baker) in 10 cc. of ethylene glycol, 26 cc. of absolute alcohol, 
and 66 cc, of ether (2).) At the end of this time the lecitho- 
vitellin had precipitated, the livetin remaining in solution. The 
mixture was centrifuged and the precipitate washed once with 
water. The separated solutions were combined and clarified by 
passing through paper pulp; one-half of the volume of 95 per cent 
alcohol was added, the mixture brought to pH of about 6.0 with 
HCl, and boiled under a refiux condenser for several hours. The 
coagulated livetin was then filtered off and extracted in a Soxhlet 
apparatus with hot 96 per cent alcohol for 10 to 20 hours, then 

* Ontario Research Foundation Fellow, 
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transferred to another Sojdilet apparatus containing ether over 
calcium chloride where extraction was continued for about 30 
hours. The protein was removed to a dish and the ether allowed 
to evaporate. Without further drying, the livetin was powdered 
and passed through a 100 mesh sieve. When dried at 110® it con¬ 
tained 14.8 per cent of nitrogen and 0.64 per cent of ash. Only 
about 0.1 per cent of phosphorus was usually present, indicating 
the absence of appreciable quantities of vitellin. 

Determinaiion of Arginine by Arginase Method 

The technique of Hunter and Dauphinee (3) was employed 
with the followii^ modifications and additions. (1) After de¬ 
termination of amide nitrogen and separation of the hydrolysate 
from the alkali-insoluble humin, the filtrate was acidified with 
sulfuric add (instead of hydrochloric). The resultant predpitate 
of calcium sulfate was centrifuged off. 200 cc, of water were 
added to the precipitate. The mixture was boiled down to small 
bulk and centrifuged. This was repeated six times. The com¬ 
bined washings were evaporated with the main hydrolysate and 
made up to volume (usually 50 cc.). (2) Antisplash bulbs (air 
filters) in aeration tubes were filled with glass wool and glass beads, 
washed in a current of water, and dried at 120° after each deter¬ 
mination. (3) Beceiver tubes were thoroughly shaken, when 
the end-point was reached in titration, to dissolve out traces of 
add in the capryl alcohol. If necessary, further alkali was added 
to complete the titration. (4) To insure high potency, crude 
argmase preparations were made from (beef) liver of an animal 
killed on the same day. The preparations were never used after 
they were more than 4 days old. (5) Arginase blanks were 
determined on aliquots of the crude arginase, diluted, and 
buffered in the same way as the actual digests. The blanks were 
allowed to stand under the same conditions. (6) A deaminase 
blank ms used in preference to an amide blank; this is a more 
satisfactory procedure and is just as accurate if the arginase blank 
is low (f.e., if the arginase preparation is fresh). 

Determinations were made upon hydrolysates of two different 
preparations, Livetin A and Livetin B. A sample of vitellin, 
washed free from livetin and freed from bound lipids by prolonged 
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extraction with boiling alcohol (Vitellin 1)* was examined under 
the same conditions, arginine detenninations being carried out 
upon it with two different enzyme preparations (Arginase A and 
Arginase B). “Principal” tubes always were run in triplicate, 
others in duplicate. The results are recorded in Table I. 

Differences between the two proteins make themselves apparent: 
the humin nitrogen figure is 2.14 per cent, as against 1.36 per cent 
for vitellin, corresponding to the higher tr 3 T>tophane content of 
livetin (1). Furthermore, Uvetin contains 11.7 per cent of its 
nitrogen as arginine; vitellin contains 14.7 per cent. 

TABLE I 


Analysis of Livetin and Vitellin by Arginase Method 



Livetin 

Livetin 

1 Vitellin 1 with 


A with 

B with 




Argi¬ 
nase A 

Argi¬ 
nase B 

Argi¬ 
nase A 

Argi¬ 
nase B 

Amide N, per cent . 

Humin ** (sum of both fractions), per cent 

8.17 

8.37 

8.38 


2.12 

2.16 

1.36 


Volume of hydrolysate for digests, cc . 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Protein N corresponding, mg.N ... 

86,0 

64.3 

58.6 

68.6 

Gross result, ing,N . 

5.98 

3.88 

4.92 

6.06 

Net total blank, mg.N . 

Urea N from arginine, mg.N . 

1.01 

0.78 


0.79 

4.97 

3.10 

4.22 

4.26 

Arginine N + 1.6 per cent, mg.N . 

“ per cent of total N . 

10.1 

6.30 

8.66 

8.66 

11.76 

11.60 

14.68 

14.80 


DeterminaMon of Cystine by Method of Sullivan (5) 

Criticisms of FoHn's colorimetric technique for cystine deter¬ 
mination as giving too high values have recently appeared (6-7). 
As figures for the cystine content of vitellin and livetin by the 
naphthoquinone method of Sullivan (5) have not yet appeared, 
they are published herewith. Difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining very good duplicates either with standard cystine 
solutions or with protein hydrolysates by this method. Darco 
charcoal (Eastman Kodak Company) was found more efficient 
than several other brands tried, including that mentioned by 

* Vitelliii was found to contain 3.8 per cent of ash. Calvery and White 
(4) found only 0.^ per cent of ash, which seems hardly compatible with 
their figure for phosphorus (0.02 per cent). 
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Sullivan. Vitellin is a diflSlcult protein to deal with, probably- 
owing to its hi^ content of iron and phosphorus; livetin gives a 
much more satisfactory color. 

The method gave 2.3 per cent of cystine for livetin and 1.1 per 
cent for vitellin, while the per cent of total nitrogen as cystine 
nitrogen was 1.8 for livetin and 0.85 for vitellin. These figures, 
which represent the mean of a considerable number of determina¬ 
tions, are distinctly lower than those of Kay and Marshall (1), 
who used the method of Folin and Looney (8) and found 3.9 per 
cent of cystine in livetin, and 1.4 per cent in vitellin. 

Determination of Bases by Isolation and W/sighing As Salts 

Colorimetric methods for determination of the amino acids are 
subject to question and revision, and the method of Van Slyke for 
basic nitrogen distribution has also received its share of criticism. 
Isolation from a protein hydrolysate of the salt of an amino acid, 
however, gives a figure which cannot be too hi^. Accordingly, 
it was decided to employ the method of Kossel and Kutscher (9) 
for determination of basic amino acids, as revised by Vickery and 
Leavenworth (10), advantage being taken of the modifications 
proposed by Calvery (11) for dealii^ -with small amounts of 
protein. In spite of the recent contention of Eosedale and da 
Silva (12) that arginine and histidine are not separated under the 
conditions specified, we found that by stirring at pH 7.4 for 1 
hour and allowing the material to stand overnight the histidine 
silver separated well from the arginine fraction. In the case of 
livetin, however, the yield of arginine is poor, and the lysine frac¬ 
tion is grossly impure. It was found essential to work up the 
lysine residues for arginine. Considerable nitrogen loss occurs 
in the numerous rejected precipitates during the course of the 
separation. These were examined by the Kjeldahl method, and 
nitrogen loss was found to be reduced by the folio-wing means. 
(1) All precipitates were boiled with the appropriate wash mix¬ 
ture, then dried at 110-120°, powdered, and rewashed. This was 
repeated two or three times. (2) Certain precipitates lent them- 
sdves also to re-solution and reprecipitation. This was found to 
reduce nitrogen loss, particularly in the case of the barium phos- 
photungstate in the purification of lysine, which was treated 
alternately with sulfuric acid and barium hydroxide. 
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The results given in Table II represent the best figures obtained 
from three livetin hydrolysates, each representing from 5 to 7 
gm. of protein. They are compared with figures simultaneously 
obtained for Vitellin 1, and with values reported by other investi¬ 
gators who used the same method. The figures represent per¬ 
centage of total nitrogen calculated from arginine and histidine 
flavianates and recrystallized lysine picrate. 


TASnE! II 

Basic Nitrogen Distribution of Livetin and Vitellin 


Protein 

Arj^ne 

Histidine 

N 

Lysine N 

Livetin.. *. 

per cent 
cf total N 

10.3 

13.5 
16.63 

15.5 

per cent 
of total N 

2.11 

2.07 

2.20 

3.3 

percent 
of total N 

5.92 

6.38 

6.87 

5.95 

Vitellin... 

** (Calvery and White (4))*. 

** (Osborne and Jones (13)). 


* Recalculated from Table I of the article by Cal very and White. 


DISCUSSION 

The arginase method for the determination of arg inin e in 
proteins is free from the inevitable mother liquor losses that occur 
in isolation methods for the determination of amino acids, and 
free from the vagaries that attend colorimetry. 

In the case of vitellin, we were able to obtain figures for ai^inine 
flavianate that corresponded better with the results of the ao^inase 
method than in the case of livetin. The figures we give for 
lysitte are probably low, owing to the difficulties experienced in 
purifying the lysine fraction. 

SUaOtABY 

1. As deteimined by the arginase method, livetin contained 
11.7 per cent of its nitrogen in the form of arginine nitrogen. The 
corresponding value for vitellin was 14.7 per cent. 

2. Livetin contained 2.3 per cent of cystine by the Sullivan 
method, while vitellin contained 1.1 per cent. 

3. Isolation of the basic amino acids of livetin gave a nitrogen 
distribution of 10.3 per cent arginine N, 2.11 per cent histidine N, 
and 6.92 per cent lysine N. 
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Milh, antirachitic potency, 
radiations, intensity and 
character, influence (Sup- 
w-BB, Bbck, and Dobcas) 
769 

Eetolytic action: 

IVuctose, other sugars, com¬ 
parison (Deubi,, Gumck 
and BtTTTs) 333 

Galactose, other sugars, com¬ 
parison (Deubl, Guuok, 
and Butts) 333 

Glucose, other sugars, com- 
pamon (Dbttbl, Gulick, 
and Butts) ggg 

Sucrose, other sugars, com¬ 
parison (Dbubl, QunioK 
and Butts) ggg 


Gumck, and 

^ 333 

Kjeldahl: 

Blood s^m protein deter- 
mmation, Wu method, 
comparison (Tuchman 
and Sobotka) 35 
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Lactose: 

Nutrition, r61e (Kline, 
Keenan, Eltehieu, and 
Hart) 121 


LipidCs): 

Excretion, epinephrine effect 
(Hill and Koehler) 

185 

Tubercle bacillus, chemistry. 
XXXI (Panqborn, Char- 
OAFF, and Anderson) 

43 

Liver: 

Hemoglobin regeneration 
(Rose and Kuno) 

417 


Livetia: 

Amino acids, basic (Jukes 
and Kat) 783 

Lusk, Graham: 

Obituary, preceding p. 1 


M 


Magnesium: 

- Blood, parathyroid extract 
effect (Greenberg and 
Mackey) 765 

Malt: 

Amylase extraction from 
alumina gel, ion inffuence 
(Caldwell and Doeb- 
beling) 563 

Manganese: 

'Free diet, estrus effect 
(Obent and McColluk) 
101 

Metabolism: 

Carbohydrate, adrenalinized 
fasting rat (Long and 
Bisohoff) 85 


Metabolism— eontinved: 

Carbohydrate, cardiac mus¬ 
cle, autolyzing (Buell, 
Strauss, and Andrus) 

645 

—,-, —, adrenalectomy 

(Buell, Strauss, and An¬ 
drus) 645 

—,-, —, thyroxinized 

animal (Buell, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

—, gastrocnemius muscle, 
autolyzing (Buell, 

Straubs, and Andrus) 
645 

—,-, —, adrenalectomy 

(Buell, Strauss, and An¬ 
drus) 645 

—,- , —, thyroxinized 

animal (Buell, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

Cys^e (Jackson and 
Block) 465 

Iron, copper action (Elvb- 
BUTEM and Sherman) 

309 

Methionine (Jackson and 
Block) 465 

Pentose. I (Miller and 
Lewis) 133 

II (Miller and Lewis) 
141 

Phospholipid, dietary defici¬ 
encies, effect (Monaghan) 
21 

Phosphorus, cardiac muscle, 
autolyzing (Buell, 

Strauss, and Andrus) 
645 

—,-, —, adrenalectomy 

(Buell, Strauss, and An¬ 
drus) 645 
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Metabolism— continued: 

Phosphorus, cardiac muscle, 
autolyzing, thyroxinized 
animal (Buell, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

—, gastrocnemius mus¬ 
cle, autolyzing (Buell, 
StiTauss, and Andrus) 
645 

—,-, —, adrenalectomy 

(Buell, Strauss, and An¬ 
drus) 645 

—,-, —, thyroxinized 

animal (Buell, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

Sulfur. XIX (White and 
Lsms) 607 

Tryptophane. Ill (Berg 
and Bauguess) 171 
Methemoglobin: 

B[emoglobin-, system, oxi¬ 
dation potential, deter¬ 
mination (CoNANT and 
Pappenhbimer) 57 

Methionine: 

Cystine-deficient diet, sup¬ 
plement (Jackson and 
Block) 465 

Metabolism (Jackson and 
Block) 465 

d^-Methionine: 

Urine sulfur, monobromo- 
benzene ingestion, rela¬ 
tion (White and Lewis) 
607 

Milk: 

Iron determination (Reis 
and Chakmakjian) 

237 

Irradiated, antirachitic po¬ 
tency, radiations, inten¬ 
sity and character, influ- 


Milkr-continued: 

ence (Supplee, Beck, and 
Dorcas) 769 

Protein-free, vitamin Bi, 
heat effect, varying hy¬ 
drogen ion concentration 
(Halliday) 707 

Molecular weight; 

Blood serum albumin 
(Burk) 353 

Monobromobenzene: 

Urine sulfur, J-cystine, in¬ 
gestion effect (White and 
Lewis) 607 

- , dJ-methionine, inges¬ 
tion effect (White and 
Lewis) 607 

- j protein in diet, inges¬ 
tion effect (White and 
Lewis) 607 

Muscle: 

Cardiac, autolyzing, carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism 
(Buell, Strauss, and 
Andrus) 645 

—, —,-, adrenalectomy 

(Buell, Strauss, and 
Andrus) 645 

—, —,-, thyroxinized 

animal (Buell, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

—, —, phosphorus metabo¬ 
lism (Buell, Strauss, and 
Andrus) 645 

—, —, -, adrenalectomy 

(Buell, Strauss, and An¬ 
drus) 645 

_ -^ thyroxinized 

animal (Buell, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

Gastrocnemius, autolyzing, 
carbohydrate metabolism 
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Muscle— conUnwd: 

(Bttbill, Strauss, and An¬ 
drus) 645 

Gastrocnendus, autolyzing, 
carbohydrate metabolism, 
adrenalectomy (BublXi, 
Strauss, and Andrus) 

645 

—, —,-, thyroxinized 

animal (Busu, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

—, —, phosphorus metabo¬ 
lism (Bubld, Strauss, and 
Andrus) 645 

—, —,-, adrenalectomy 

(Bubll, Strauss, and An¬ 
drus) 645 

—, —,-, thyroxinized 

animal (Burdd, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

Nucleotide determination 
(Eiirr and Busa) 

193 

N 

Neuritis: 

Antineuritic vitamin. IV 
(Blocs and Covtoill) 

637 

— —, concentrate, prepara¬ 
tion (Blocs and Covoill) 


637 

Nucleotides: 

Blood, determination (Kbrb 
and Bliss) 193 

Determination, blood (Kbrr 
and Bliss) 193 

muscle (Kbrb and 
Bliss) 198 


Muscle, determination 
(Kbbb and Buss) 

193 


Nutrition: 

Amino acids, 6-carbon, inter¬ 
changeability (St. Julian 
and Rosb) 457 

- , dioarboxylic, relation 

(St. Julian and Eosb) 

439 

Hydroxyproline rdle (St. Ju¬ 
lian and Bose) 

445 

Inorganic salts. IV (Swan¬ 
son and Smits) 479 
V (Swanson and Smits) 

499 

Lactose rdle (Kunb, 
Kbbnan, Eltbbjbm, and 
Hart) 121 

Proline rdle (St. Julian and 
Boss) 445 

0 

Obituary: 

Lusk, Graham, preceding p. 1 
Optical rotation: 

Acetic acids, disubstituted, 
with methyl group (Lb- 
VBNB and Mabebb) 

1 

Osmotic pressure: 

Blood serum albumin 
(Bubs) 863 

Oxidation: 

Beta. V (Quics) 637 

Potential, hemoglobin- 
methemoglobin system, 
determination (Conant 
and Papbbnbbiubb) 

67 


P 

Papain: 

Urease, crystalline, digestion 
by (SuMNBB, l&Rs, and 
Howbll) 543 
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Papain— continued: 

Urease, crystaUine, inactiva¬ 
tion by (SmiNEB, Kiek, 
and Howell) 543 

Parathyroid; 

Extract, blood magnesium, 
effect (Gbeenbeeg and 
Mackey) 765 

Pentose: 

Metabolism. I (Miller and 
Lewis) 133 

II (Miller and Lewis) 
141 

Tissues, d-xylose ingestion 
effect (Miller and 
Lewis) 141 

Pepsin: 

Urease, crystalline, digestion 
by (Sumner, Ejrk, and 
Howell) 543 

—j —f inactivation by 
(Sumner, Kirk, and 
Howell) 543 

Phosphate: 

Inorganic, excretion, urine, 
fasting, exercise effect 
(Mulder, Phillips, and 
Visscher) 269 

Phospholipid: 

Metabolism, dietary defici¬ 
encies, effect (Monaghan) 
21 

Phosphoric acid: 

Ribose-, xanthylic acid, for¬ 
mation. II (Lbvbne and 
Harris) 9 

Phosphorus: 

Brain, rickets (Hess, Gross, 
Weinstock, and Ber¬ 
liner) 625 

—, tetany (Hess, Gross, 
Weinstock, and Ber¬ 
liner) 625 


Phorphorus— continued: 

Calcium-, levels, diet, rick¬ 
ets production (Brown, 
Shohl, Chapman, Rose, 
and Saurwein) 207 
—, ratio, blood effect 


(Bethke, 

Kick, 

and 

Wilder) 


389 

—, —, calcification 

effect 

(Bethke, 

Kick, 

and 

Wilder) 


389 

—, —, diet, rickets produc¬ 

tion (Brown, Shohl, 

Chapman, 

Saurwein) 

Rose, 

and 


207 

—, —, growth 


effect 

(Bethke, 

Kick, 

and 

Wilder) 


389 


Muscle, cardiac, autolyzing, 
adrenalectomy, changes 
(Buell, Strauss, and 
Andrus) 645 

’ —, —, —, changes (Buell, 

Strauss, and Andrus) 

645 

—, —, —, thyroxinized ani¬ 
mal, changes (Buell, 
Strauss, and Andrus) 

645 

—, gastrocnemius, autolyz¬ 
ing, adrenalectomy, 
changes (Buell, Strauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

« changes (Buell, 
Strauss, and Andrus) 
645 


—, thyroxinized ani¬ 
mal, changes (Buell, 
Strauss, and Andrus) 


Pigment: 


645 


Blood, determination, spec- 
trophotometric (Ray, 
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Pigment— continued: 

Blais, and Thomas) 

63 

Determination, spectropho- 
tometric, blood (Ray, 
Blaib, and Thomas) 

63 


Pituitary: 

-Like substance, anterior, 
urine, pregnancy (Kats¬ 
man and Doisy) 739 
Polypeptides: 

Racemization, alkali action 
(Lsvhnh and Stmoeb) 
321 


Potassium: 

Blood cells and serum, dis¬ 
tribution between (Mc- 
Intybb) 115 

— serum and cells, distri¬ 
bution between (McIn- 
tybb) 116 

Potential: 

Oxidation, hemoglobin- 
methemoglobin system, 
determination (Conant 
and Pappbnhbihbb) 

67 


Pregnancy: 

Abnormal, acid-base equilib¬ 
rium (Kydd, Oabd, and 
Pbtbbb) 241 

Acid-base balance (Mybkb, 
Muntwyubb, and Bint) 
253 

Alkalosis (Kydd and 
Pbtbbb) 261 

(MyBBS, MUNTWYtBB, 
and Bitt) 267 

Urine, pituitary-like sub¬ 
stance, anterior (Katz- 
man and Doisy) 739 


Progestin: 

Preparation (Allen) 

591 


Proline: 

Hydroxy-, nutrition, rdle 
(St. Julian and Rose) 
446 

Nutrition, rdle (St. Julian 
and Rose) 445 

Protein: 

Blood serum, Wu and Kjel- 
dahl methods, comparison 
(Tuchman and Sobotka) 
35 

Dietary, urine sulfur, mono- 
bromobenzene ingestion 
effect (White and Lewis) 
607 < 

-Free milk, vitamin Bi, heat 
effect, varying hydrogen 
ion concentration (Halli- 
day) 707 


R 


Ration: 

Inorganic constituents, de¬ 
ficient, blood effect (Swan¬ 
son and Smith) 479 
— salts, poor in, blood effect 
(Swanson and Smith) 

499 

See also Diet. 
Ribosephosphoiic acid: 

Xanthylio acid, formation. 
II (Levbnb and Habbis) 
9 


Rickets: 

XIII (Brown, Bhohl, Chap¬ 

man, Rose, and Saub- 
wbin) 207 

XIV (Shokl, Brown, Ckap- 
I|M!n, Rose, and,. Saub- 

’ ^KTEIN) 216 
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Rickets— continued: 

Acid-base content, diet, pro¬ 
duction effect (Shohl, 
Bbown, Chapman, Rose, 
and Saurwbin) 215 
Antirachitic potency, milk, 
irradiated, radiations, in¬ 
tensity and character, in¬ 
fluence (Supples,, Beck, 


and Dobcas) 769 

Brain calcium (Hess, Gross, 
Wbinstock, and Ber¬ 
liner) 625 

— phosphorus (Hess, Gross, 
Wbinstock, and Ber^ 
liner) 625 

Calcium, brain (Hess, 
Gross, Wbinstock, and 
Berliner) 625 

Calcium-phosphorus levels, 
diet, production effect 
(Brow, Shohl, Chap¬ 
man, Rose, and Saur- 
wein) 207 


— ratio, diet, production ef¬ 
fect (Brown, Shohl, 
Chapman, Rose, and 
Saurwbin) 207 

Phosphorus, brain (Hess, 
Gross, Wbinstock, and 
Berliner) 625 

Seiinephosphoric add: 

Vitellinic acid hydrolysis, 
formation (Lipmann and 
Levbnb) 109 

Sex: 

Hormone. See also Proges¬ 
tin. 

Spectrophotometric constants: 
Hemoglobin derivatives, 
blood (Drabkin and 
Austin) 719 


Sucrose: 

Ketolytic action, other 
sugars, comparison 

(Deuel, Gulick, and 
Butts) 333 

Sugar: 

Biological fluids, determina¬ 
tion, iron precipitation 
(Steiner, Urban, and 
West) 289 

-, —, thorium precipi¬ 
tation (Steiner, Urban, 
and West) 289 

Determination, iron precipi¬ 
tation, biological fluids 
(Steiner, Urban, and 
West) 289 

—, thorium precipitation, 
biological fluids (StbiNbr, 
Urban, and West) 


Metabolism. XIX (White 
and Lewis) 607 

Urine, monobromobenzene 
ingestion, t-cystine effect 
(White and Lewis) 

607 

—;-, dietary protein ef¬ 

fect (White and Lewis) 
607 

—^ -^ dZ-methionine ef¬ 

fect (White and Lewis) 
607 


Tetany: 

Acid-base content, diet, 
cause (Shohl, Brown, 
Chapman, Rose, and 
Saurwein) 216 

Brain calcium (Hess, Gross, 
Wbinstock, and Ber¬ 
liner) 625 
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Tetany—coftimMed; 

Brain phosphorus (Hass, 
Gboss, Wbinstook, and 
Bbbunbb) 625 

Calcium, brain (Hass, 
Geoss’, Wbiwstock, and 
Bbblinbr) 625 

Phosphorus, brain (Hass, 
Geoss, Wbinstook, and 
Bbbunbb) 625 

Thorium: 

Sugar determination, biologi¬ 
cal fluids, precipitation 
(Stbinbb, ITbban, and 
West) 289 

Thyroxine: 

Muscle, cardiac, autolyzing, 
carbohydrate metabolism, 
thyroxinized animal 
(BtTBLL, Stbausb, and 
Andbus) 645 

—, —, —, phosphorus me¬ 
tabolism, thyroxinized 
animal (Buanii, Strauss, 
and Andbus) 645 

—, gastrocnemius, autolyz¬ 
ing, carbohydrate metab¬ 
olism, thyroxinized ani¬ 
mal (Btranii, Stbatjss, and 
Andbus) 645 

—, —, —, phosphorus me¬ 
tabolism, thyroxinized 
animal (Bubll, Stbauss, 
and Andrus) 645 

Timothy badUus: 

Fat, acetone-soluble (Pano- 
BOBN, Cbasoabf, and An- 
dbrson) 43 

Tissue: 

Pentose, (^xylose ingestion 
effect (MinuBB and Lewis) 
141 


Tryptophane: 

Derivatives, absorption, gas¬ 
trointestinal tract (Bbbo 
and Bauoubss) 171 

Metabolism. Ill (Bbbo and 
Bauqubss) 171 

d-Tryptophane: 

Acetyl-, animal body, avail¬ 
ability (du Vignbaud, 
Sbalook, and Van Ettbn) 
565 

Animal body, availability 
(du Vignbaud, Sbalook, 
and Van Ettbn) 

565 

dt-Tryptophane: 

Absorption, gastrointestinal 
tract (Bbbg and Bau- 
GUBSS) 171 

Derivatives, absorption, gas¬ 
trointestinal tract (Bbbg 
and Baugubss) 171 
l-Tiyptophane: 

Absorption, gastrointestinal 
tract (Bbbg and Bau- 
gubsb) 171 

Derivatives, absorption, gas¬ 
trointestinal tract (Bbbg 
and Baugubss) 171 
Tubercle bacillus: 

Lipids, chemistry. XXXI 
(Pangbobn, Cbaboavb, 
and Andbbson) 43 

U 

Urea: 

Glucose determination, for- 
mose reaction, effect (Lab- 
son) 161 

Urease: 

Crystalline, digestion, pa¬ 
pain (SuuNBB, XiBK, and 
Howell) 6^.. 
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Urease— continued: 

Crystalline, digestion, pepsin 
(Sumner, Kirk, and 
Howell) 543 

—, inactivation, papain 
(Sumner, Kirk, and 
Howell) 543 

—, —, pepsin (Sumner, 
Kirk, and Howell) 

543 


Uric acid: 

Excretion, factors influenc¬ 
ing (Quick) 157 

Urine: 

Iodine determination (Bau¬ 
mann and Metzger) 

405 

Phosphate, inorganic, excre¬ 
tion, fasting, exercise 
effect (Mulder, Phillips, 
and Visschbr) 269 

Pregnancy, pituitary-like 
substance, anterior (Katz- 
MAN a;id Doisy) 739 

Sulfur, m<jnobromobenzene 
ingestion, Z-cystine effect 
(White and Lewis) 

607 

—,-, dietyy protein 

effect (WniTi^nd Lewis) 

607 

—,-, dZ-methionine ef¬ 

fect (White and Lewis) 

/ 607 

Yeast ingestion effect 
(Pierce) 509 


V 


Vitamin: 

Antineuritic. IV (Block 
and Cowgill) 637 

—, concentrate, preparation 
(Block and Cowgill) 

637 


Vitamin— continued: 

B assay, coprophagy influ¬ 
ence (Guerrant and 
Dutcher) 225 

Bi, milk, protein-free, heat 
effect, varying hydrogen 
ion concentration (Hal- 
liday) 707 

G assay, coprophagy influ¬ 
ence (Guerrant and 
Butcher) 225 

Vitellinic acid: 

Serinephosphoric acid for¬ 
mation from hydrolysis of 
(Lipmann and Levbne) 
109 


W 


Wax: 

-Like coating, apple (Mark- 
ley, Hendricks, and 
Sando) 103 

Wheat: 

Whole, hemoglobin regen¬ 
eration (Rose and Kung) 
417 


Wu: 

Blood serum protein deter¬ 
mination, Kj eldahl 

method, . comparison 

(Tuchman and Sobotka) 
35 


Xanthylic acid: 

Ribosephosphoric acid from. 
II (Levbne and Harris) 
9 

cZ-Xylose: 

Absorption, cZ-xylose inges¬ 
tion effect (Miller and 
Lewis) 133 
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d-Xylose—contaed: 

Glycogen formation, inges¬ 
tion effect (Miller and 
Lewis) 133 

Pentose, tissues, ingestion 
effect (Miller and 
Lewis) 141 


Yeast: 

Feces, ingestion effect 

(Pierce) 509 

Iron, cytochrome , and 

(Coolidqe) 755 

Urine, ingestion effect 

(Pierce) 509 





